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LIFE    OF    HORACE. 


.The  materials  for  Horace's  life  are  derived  almost  entirely 
fix>m  bis  own  works.  A  few  additi^nal  facts  are  obtained  from 
a  short  memoir,  attributed  to  Suetonius. 

He  was  bom  on  tbe  8tb  of  December,  a.  u.  c.  689  (b.  c.  65),  at 
or  near  Venusia  *  (Venosa),  in  tbe  Apennines,  on  tbe  borders  of 
Xiucaxiia  and  ApuHa.  .His  fatber  was  a  freedman,t  baving,  as 
his  name  proves,  been  tbe  slave  of  some  person  of  tbe  Horatia 
gens.  As  Horace  implies  that  be  bimself  was  ingenuus,|  bis 
fatber  must  bave  obtained  his  freedom  before  his  birth.  He 
aflerwards  followed  the  calling  of  a  coactor,§  a  coUector  of  money 
in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  not  known  in  what.  He  made,  in 
tbis  capacitj,  enough  to  purchase  an  estate,  probably  a  smaU  one, 
near  the  above  town,  wbere  the  poet  was  bom.  We  bear  notb- 
ing  of  bis  mother,  except  that  Horace  speaks  of  both  his  parents 
witb  affection.ll  His  father,  probably  seeing  signs  of  talent  in 
bim  as  a  child,  was  not  content  to  have  bini  educated  at  a  pro- 
vincial  scbool,  but  took  him  (at  what  age  he  does  not  say,  but 
probably  about  twelve)  to  Rome,  where  be  became  a  pupil  of 
Orbilius  Pupillus,l[  who  had  a  school  of  mucb  note,  attended  by 
boys  of  good  family,  and  whom  Horace  remembered  all  his  life 

as  an  irritable  teacher,  given  unnecessarily  to  the  use  of  tbe  rod. 

, • " 

*  C.  iii.  4.  9;   C.  iv.  9.  2  ;  S.  ill.  34.  f  S.  i.  6.  6.  46,  47. 

%  S.  i.  6.  8.  §  S.  i.  6.  86. 

II  S.  i  6.  96.  t  Epp.  ii.  1.  71 ;  ibid.  2.  41. 
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VUl  LIFB   OF  HORACB. 

With  him  he  leamt  grammar,  the  earlier  Latin  authors,  and 
Homer.  He  attended  other  masters  (of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
music  perhaps),  as  Roman  boys  were  wont,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage  (to  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  gratitude)  of  his 
father^s  care  and  moral  training  during  this  part  of  his  educatioh. 
It  was  usual  for  young  men  of  birth  and  ability  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  to  finish  their  education  by  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosopby  uijid^r  xiative  teac^^  j  and  IJprace  wenf  there 
too,  at  what  age  is  not  knownj  but  probably  when  he  was  about 
twenty.  Whether  his  father  was  alive  at  that  time,  or  dead,  is 
uncertain.  If  he  went  4o  Athens  at  twenty,  it  was  in  b.  c.  45, 
the  year  before  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated.  After  that 
eyent,  Brutus  and  Cassius  left  ^tpn^e  and  ^yent  to  Greece.  Fore- 
seeing  the  struggle  fhat  was  before  them,  they  got  rotfhd  them 
many  of  the  young  men  at^that  time  studying  at  Athens,  and 
Hoface  was  appointed  tribune  *  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  a  high 
command,  for  which  he  was  not  qualified.  He  went  with  Brutus 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  shared  his  defeat  at  Philippi,  b.  c. 
42.  He  makes  humorous  allusion  to  this  defeat  in  his  Ode  to 
Pompeius  Varus  (ii.  7).  After  the  battle  he  came  to  Italy,  hav- 
ing  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  like  many  others  who^were 
willing  to  give  up  a  desperate  cause  and  settle  quietly  at  home. 
Ilis  patrimony,t  however,  was  forfeited,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  means  of  subsistence,  which  induced  him  to  employ  him- 
self  iif  writing  verses,  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  bringing  himself 
into  notice,J  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
their  sale.  By  some  means  he  managed  to  get  a  place  as  scriba  § 
in  the  Quoestor^s  office,  whether  by  purchase  or  interest  does  not  ap- 
pear.  In  either  case,  we  must  suppose  he  contrived  soon  to  make 
friends,  though  he  could  not  do  so  by  the  course  he  pursued, 

*  S.  i.  6.  48. 

t  Epp.  ii.  2.  50.  ^ 

I  Some  persons  reject  thiB  notion,  snpposing  Horace  to.  mean,  in  ihe  pas- 
sage  on  which  it  isfbunded  (Epp.  ii.  2.  51),  that  poverty  made  him  desper- 
ate  and  carcless  of  consequences,  but  that  when  he  became  compajratively 
rich  he  lost  ^at  stimulus. 

fSuct,  Vit.  S.  ii.  6,  36. 
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LIFE   OF  HORACE.  IX 

withont  also  making  many  enemies.  His  Satires  are  full  of  allu- 
sions  to  the  enmity  his  verses  had  raised  up  for  him  on  all  hands. 
He  became  acquainted,  among  other  literary  persons,  with  Virgil 
and  Varius,  who,  about  three  years  after  his  return  (b.  c.  39), 
introduced  him  to  Mascenas,  who  was  careful  of  receiving  into  his 
circle  a  tribune  of  Brutus,  and  one  whdse  writings  were  of  a  kind 
that  was  new  and  unpopular.  He  accordingly  saw  nothing  of 
Horace  for  nine  months  after  his  introduction  to  him.  He  then 
sent  for  him  (b.  c.  38),  and  from  that  time  continued  to  be  his 
patron  and  warmest  friend. 

At  his  house,  probably,.Horace  became  intimate  with  PoUio, 
and  the  many  persons  of  consideration  whose  friendship  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  enjoyed.  Through  Maecenas,  also,  it  is  probable 
Horace  was  introduced  to  Augustus ;  but  when  that  happened  is 
uncertain.  In  B.  c.  37,  Msecenas  was  deputed  by  Augustus  to 
meet  M.  Antonius  at  Brundisium,  and  he  took  Horace  with  him 
on  that  joumey,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  fifth 
Satire  of  the  first  book.  ^orace  appears  to  have  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  at  Brundisium,  and  perhaps  returned  to 
Kome  by  Tarentum  and  Venusia.  (See  S.  i.  5,  Introduction.) 
Between  this  joumey  and  b.  c.  32,  Horace  received  from  his 
friend  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia 
(Licenza),  situated  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Rome,  and  four- 
teen  from  Tibur,  in  the  Sabine  country.  Of  this  property  he 
gives  a  description  in  his  Epistle  to  Quintius  (i.  16),  and  he 
appears  to  have  lived  there  a  part  of  every  year,  and  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  place,  which  was  very  quiet  and  retired,  being 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  Varia  (Vico  Varo),  a  muni- 
cipium  perhaps,  but  not  a  place  of  any  importance.  During  this 
interval  he  continued  to  write  Satires  and  Epodes,  but  also,  it  ap- 
pears  probable,  some  of  the  Odes,  which  some  years  later  he 
published,  and  others  which  he  did  not  pubHsh.  .These  composi- 
tions,  no  doubt,  were  seen  by  his  friends,  and  were  pretty  well 
known  before  any  of  them  were  collected  for  publication.  The 
first  book  of  the  Satires  was  published  probably  in  s.  c.  35,  the 
Epodes  in  b.  c.  30,  and  the  second  book  of  Satires  in  the  follow- 
ing  year,  when  Horace  was  about  thirty-five  years  old; 
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X  UFE  OF  nORACE. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Asia,  in  B.  c.  29,  and  closed 
tbe  gates  of  Janus,  being  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  republic, 
Horace  appeared  among  his  most  hearty  adherents.  He  wrote 
on  this  occasion  one  of  his  best  Odes  (i.  2),  and  employed  his  pen 
in  forwarding  those  reforms  which  it  was  the  first  object  of  Au- 
gustus  to  effect.     (See  Introduction  to  C.  ii.  15.)     His  most 

#triking  Odes  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  written  afler 
the  establishment  of  peace.  Some  may  have  been  written  before, 
and  probably  were.  But  for  some  reason  it  would  seem  that  he 
gave  himself  more  to  lyric  poetry  after  his  thirty-fifth  year  than 
he  had  done  before.  He  had  most  likely  studied  the  Greek  poets 
while  he  was  at  Athens,  and  some  of  his  imitations  may  have  been 
written  early.  If  so,  they  were  most  probably  improved  and 
polished,  from  time  to  time,  (for  he  must  have  had  them  by  him, 
known  perhaps  only  to  a  few  friends,  for  many  years,)  tili  they 
became  the  graceful  specimens  of  artificial  composition  that  they 
are.  Horace  continued  to  employ  himself  in  this  kind  of  writing 
(on  a  varjety  of  subjects,  convivial,  amatory,  political,  moral,  — 
some  original,  many  no  doubt  suggested  by  Greek  poems)  till 
B.  c.  24,  when  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Odes  were  published.    During  this  period,  Hoface  appears 

.  to  have  passed  his  time  at  Rome,  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day,  or  at  his  housc  in  the  country,  paying  occasional 
visits  to  Tibur,  Praeneste,  and  Baiae,  with  indifferent  health, 
which  required  change  of  air.  About  the  year  b.  c.  26  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  on  his  own  estate,  whieh 
accident  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  his  Odes  (ii.  13),  and  occa- 
sionally  refers  to ;  once  in  the  same  stanza  with  a  storm  in  whieh 
he  was  nearly  lost  off  Cape  i*alinurus,*  6n  the  westem  coast  of 
Italy.  When  this  happened,  nobody  knows.  Afler  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  three  books  of  Odes,  Horace  seems  to  have  ceased 
from  that  style  of  writing,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  only  other  com- 
positions  we  know  of  his  having  produced  in  the  next  few  years 
are  metrical  Epistles  to  different  friends,  of  which  he  published 
a  volume  probably  in  b.  c.  20  or  19.     He  seems  to  have  taken  • 

*  C.  ilL  4.  28. 
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UFE  OF  HOBACE!.  XI 

up  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosopliical  writers,  and  to  have 
become  a,  good  deal  interested  in  them,  and  also  to  have  been  a 
little  tired  of  the  world,  and  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  his 
reputation  created.  His  health  did  not  improve  as  he  grew 
older,  and  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Antonius  Musa,  the 
emperor^s  new  physician.*'  By  his  advice  he  gave  up,  for  a  time 
at  least,  his  favorite  Baise.  But  he  found  it  necessary  to  be 
a  good  deal  away  from  Bome,  especiallj  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.t 

In  B.  c.  17,  Augustus  celebrated  the  Ludi  Seculares,  and 
Horace  was  required  to  write  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  which  he 
did,  and  it  has  been  preserved.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
credit  it  brought  him,  maj  have  given  his  mind  another  leaning 
lo  Ode-writing,  and  have  helped  him  to  produce  the  fourth  book, 
a  few  pieces  in  which  may  have  been  written  at  any  time.  It 
is  said  that  Augustus  particularly  desired  Horace  to  publish  an- 
other  book  of  Odes,  in  order  that  those  he  wrote  upon  the  victo- 
ries  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4  and  14)  might  appear  in  it.  The 
latter  of  these  Odes  was  not  written,  probably,  till  b.  c.  13,  when 
Augustus  retumed  from  Gaul.  If  so,  the  book  was  probably 
published  in  that  year,  when  Horace  was  fifty-two.  The  Odes  o£ 
the  fourth  book  show  no  diminution  of  power,  but  the  reverse. 
There  are  none  ih  the  first  three  books  that  surpass,  or  perhaps 
equal,  the  Ode  in  honor  of  Drusus,  and  few  superior  to  that 
which  is  addressed  to  Lollius.  The  success  of  the  first  three 
books,  and  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  compose  the  Ode  at  the 
Ludi  Seculares,  seem  to  have  given  him  encouragement.  There 
are  no  incidents  in  his  life  during  the  above  period  recorded  or 
alluded  to  in  his  poems.  Helived  five  years  after  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  if  the  above  date  be  oorrect,  and 
during  that  time,  I  think  it  probable,  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to 
Augustus  and  Florus  which  form  the  second  book ;  and  having 
conceived  the  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  art  and  progress 
of  poetry,  he  wrote  as  much  of  it  as  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pisones  which  has  been  .preserved  among  his  works.     It  seems, 

: 1 

*  Epp.  L  15.  t  Epp.  i.  7.  1  - 13. 
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XU  LIFE   OF  HORACE. 

from  the  Epistle  to  Florus,  tbat  Horace  at  this  time  had  to  resist 
the  urgency  of  friends  begging  him  to  write,  one  in  this  style 
and  another  in  that,  and  that  be  bad  no  desire  to  gratify  them 
and  to  sacrifice  his  own  ease  to  a  pursuit  in  whicb  it  is  plain  he 
never  took  any  great  delight.  He  was  likely  to  bring  to  it  less 
energy  as  his  life  was  drawing  prematurely  to  a  clbse,  througb 
infirmities  eitber  contracted  or  aggravated  during  bis  irrational 
campaigning  with  Brutus,  his  inaptitud^  for  which  he  appears 
afterwards  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of.  He  continued  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  till  his  death, 
which  took  place,  according  to  Eusebius,  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber,  B.  c.  8,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  within  a 
few  days  of  its  completion.  Maecenas  died  the  same  year,  also 
towards  the  close  of  it ;  a  coincidence  that  has  led  some  to  the 
notion,  that  Horace  hastened  his  own  death  that  he  might  not 
have  the  pain  of  feurviving  his  patron.  According  to  Suetonius, 
his  death  (which  he  places  after  his  fifty-ninth  year)  was  so 
sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to  execute  his  will,  which  is  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  suicide.  The  two  friends  were  buried  near  one 
another  <^  in  extremis  Esquiliis,'^  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  Es- 
quiliae,  that  is,  probably,  without  the  city  walls,  on  the  ground 
drained  and  laid  out  in  gardens  by  Maecenas.  (See  S.  i.  8,  la- 
troduction.) 
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MABqijNAS  atavia  edite  regibus 

0  et  praesi^um  et  dulce  decus  meumr, 

Sunt  quos  cumculo  pulverem  Olympicum 

Collegisse  juvat  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobili^  5 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos; 

Hunc  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 

Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus  ; 

Hlum  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 

Qmdquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  lo 

Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 

Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 

Nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 

Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare, 

Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 

Laudat  rura  sui ;  mox  reficit  rates 

Quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 

Est  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici 

Neo  partem  solido  demere  de  die  5» 

Spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 
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Multos  castra  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 

Permixtussonitus  bellaque  matribus  ■ 

Detestata.     Mauet  sub  Jove  fri^do  25 

Venator  tonerae  conjugis  immemor, 

Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 

Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 

Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frondum 

Dis  miscent  superis ;  me  gelidum  nemus  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 

Secemunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet  nec  Poljhymnia^ 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton^  ^" 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris,  36 

Sublinu  feriam  sidera  vertice.  '      — 


CARMEN 


Jam  saiis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
GrancUnis  misit  Pater,et  rubente 
Dextcra  sacras  jaculatus  arces 

Terruit  Urbem, 
Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret  6 

Seculum  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questae, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

Visere  montes, 
Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  columbis,  10 

Et  supeijecto  pavidae  natarunt 

Aequore  damae. 
Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis  15 

Templaque  Vestae ; 
Hiae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  simstra 
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Labitur  ripa  Jove  non  probante  u- 

xorius  amnis.  20 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  femim 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 
Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus. 
Quem  vocet  divum  populus  ruentis  25 

Iraperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Yirgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 

Garmina  Vestam  ? 
Gui  ilabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Juppiter?  Tandepi  venias  precamur  ao 

Kube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 

Augur  Apollo ; 
Sive  tu  mavis,  Jlrycinar  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Gupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  S6 

Respicis  auctor, 
Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quem  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  leves 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum    * 

y oltus  in  hostem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris,  almae 
Filius  Mtdae,  patiens  vocari 

Gaesaris  ultor : 
Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque         .  43 

Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini ; 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
Tollat:    hic  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps,  60 

Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos 

Te  duce^.Caesar. 
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Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypn, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae  lucida  siderai 

Ventorumque  regat  pater, 
Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lapyga^ 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  ^  G 

Debes  Virgilium  finibus  Atticis 

Beddas  incolumem*  precor, 
Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae, 

Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat  qui  fragilem  truci  lo 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus,  nec  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 

Decertantem  Aquilonibus 
Nec  tristes  Hyadas,  nec  rabiem  Noti 

Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  15 

Mjyor  tollere  seu  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quem  Mortis  timuit  gradum 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et       ^ 

Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  ^O^  20 

Nequicquam  deus  abscidit 
Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 

Terras  ^i  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  25 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  mala,  gentibus  intulit. 

Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

Leti  corripuit  gradum. 
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Expertus  vacuuin  Daedalus  aera 

-  Pennis  non  homini  datb ;  35 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est ; 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iracuiida  J.ovem.ponere  fulmina.  40 


,      OARMEN  IV.      ^^'^ 


SoLvrruq  acris  hiems  grai^.  vice/veris  et  Favom, 

Trahuntque  sidbas  machinae, carinas,    1  ^  .-  *         C  •' 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  'pecus  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna,      5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratjae  decentes 
Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Volcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto 

Aut  flore  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  lo 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agnam  sive  malit  haedum. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 

Regumque  turres.     0  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  15 

Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes 
£t  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  mearis, 

Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis 
Nec  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt.  20 
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Quis  mnlta  gracilis  te>  prierin  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus  {X.  ,     . 

GralSi  PjrAa,  mhm%vo  ?  ^  1  --  ^  •  h  ^^-  '  ♦^'^  ^ 
CiS  flayam  religas/comitm  ^^ ' " '  ^  '  ^*"   "^ "^" " ' 
Simplex  muiiditiis  ?     Heu  quoties  fidem  5 

Mutatosque  deos  flebit  et  aspera    . 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem  lo 

Sperat  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis.     Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites  !     Me  tabula  saeer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  pgtenti  i^ 

Vestimenta  maris  deo/ 
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Sqriberts  Vario  fortis  et  Kostium 

Victor  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quara  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

Miles  te  duce    gessent. 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere  nec  gravem       f 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii 
Nec  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei 

Nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 
Conamur  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat  .  lO 
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Laud^s  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 
■-  /  f  Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 

Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina. 

Digne  scripserit  aut  pulvere  Troico 

Nigrum  Merionen  aut  ope  Palladis  15 

Tydiden  superis  parem  ? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum  • 
Bectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus  vacui,sive  quid  urimur 
Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  sao 


CARMEN  VII. 


c 


Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mytilenen 

Aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia  vel  Baccho  Thebas .  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem     5 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  et 
UncUque  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  oliVam. 

Piurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicit  equis  Argo!»  ditesque  Mjcenas. 

Me  nec  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon  10 

Nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 
Et  praeceps  Anio  ao  Tibumi  lucus  et  u^a 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo  15 

Saepe  Notu»  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo,  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
MoUi,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Cum  fugeret  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
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Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  afiatus  amicos : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente  25 

Ibimus,  0  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  ApoUo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

0  fortes  pejoraque  passi  ^  90 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas  ; 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


CARMEN  VIII. 

'    ~     '    _         1    .  _  _]i^YDiA,dicJper  omnes  _ 

r  ^or^-j;^.  ~  ;  ^  ,Te  deos  oijo,  Sjbarinicur  properas  amando 
'^  Perdere  ;  cur  apricum 

**^       Oderit  campum  patiens  pulveris  atque  soUs  ? 

Cur  neque  militaris  6 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis 

Temperat  ora  frenis  ? 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  Cur  olivum 

Sanguine  viperino 
Cautius  vitat,  neque  jam  livida  gestat  annis  10 

Brachia  saepe  disco,     \^^.^.^ 
Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedito  ? 

Quid  latet,  uj^mnae 
Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  ^^Sb  lacfymosa  Trojae 

Funera  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 
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^.  CARMEN  IX.      ,         .      .         ■ 


ViBES  I  ut  al|»  Btet  nive  canciidain 

Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onua     ,  ^     ,  -        ^^^    ^i ^ . , : 

Silvae  laborantes  ^eluque  -  v^«^     <  ^^ -^' 
Fluniina/confifitefjiint  acul».  -pc^^f^X -  cii^.-i-  T^^-f  ^-^  ^- 
Dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco  € 

Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
0  thaJiarche,  menim  diota. 
Permitte  divis   cetera,  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  lo 

Deproeliantes  nec  cupressi 
Nec  veteres  agitantur  orni. 
Quid  sit  futurum  cras  fuge  quaerere,  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit  lucro 

Appone,  nec  dulces  amores  15 

Speme  puer  neque  tu  choreas, 
Donec  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.    Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora ;  99 

Nunc  et  lateniis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo*, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 
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Mbrctji|i  facjunde  nelpos  Atlaiitis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hommum  recentum 
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Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae  iC   -^  ■-      /  / 

MUi'e  pafaestrae,  -Qr^^'^''-  v-f^^^*-r  -^-'  ■ 
Te  canam  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  4» 

Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Callidum  quidquid  placuit  jocoso 

Condere  furto. 
Te  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 
Per  dolum  araotas  puerum  minaci  IC 

•   Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 

Risit  ApoUo. 
Quin  et  Atridas  duce  te  superbos 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae  v^ 

Castra  fefellit. 
Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  90 

CARMEN  XI. 

.  r  ■:    ,.-     . 

Tu  ne  quaesierisj^scire  nefas,  quem  raihi,  quem  tibi 
Knem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe,    nec  Babylonios 
Tentaris  uumeros.     Ut  melius  quidquid  erit  pati, 
Seu  plures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare  6 

Tyrrhenum.  Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.     Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas :     carpe  diem  quam  mimmum  credula  postero. 
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CARMEN  XII. 


QuEM  Yiimm  autlheroa  lyra  vel  acri 

Tibia  samis  celelirare,  Clio, 

Quem  deum  ?_  J^ujus  recinet  jocosa 

.. ,  _  Nomenlmjigo 
Aut  in»  umbrasS  Helicohis  orisi  h 

Aut  si^er  Pihdo,  gelidove  in  HaMno 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae 
Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos,  lo 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Ducere  quercus  ? 
Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  mundum  15 

Temperat  horis  ? 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso,  / ' 

Nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum :    > 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit     -  -^  c,,^'^  ^-  ^^-  - 

Pallas  honores.      -J\  ^''^  "^  20 

Proeliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo  " 
Liber  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Beluis  nec  te^  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 
Dicam  et  Alciden  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem  ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Concidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubes,  30 

Et  minax,  quod  sic  voluere,  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 
Bomulum  post  hos  prius  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem  an  superbos 
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I  Tarquiiii  fasces  dubito,  an  Catonis  35 

Nobile  letum. 
Regulum  et  Scauros  animaeque  magna^ 
Prodigum  PauUum  superante  Poeno 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena 

Fabriciumque.  •  40 

Hunc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 

•    Cum  lare  fundus. 
Crescit  occdlto  velut  arbor  aevo,  45 

Fama  Marcelli ;  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Geniis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
Orte  Satumo,  tibi  cura  magni  60 

Caesaris  fatis  data  :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
Hle,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes  ' 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos, 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem ; 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum, 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes  ^ 

Fulmina  lucis.  60 

CARMEN  XIII. 


CuM  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laiidas  brachia  vae  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tunc  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color 
Certa  sede  manet,  humor  et  in  genas 
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Furtim  labitur,  arguens 
Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 
Turparunt  humeros  immodicae  mero  10 

/lUxae  sive  puer  furens 

Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 
Speres  perpetuum  dulcia  barbare 

Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  15 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  malis 

Divolsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  90 


CARMEN  XIV. 

,    ;■'       VI     .    ^.^> 

0  naVis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Flucjus  1    0  quid  agjs  ?_  Fortiter  occupa 
Portuml     Nonne  yides  ut  >   •       ' 

Nudumlremigio  latus 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo  •  s 

Antennaeque  gemant  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor  ?     Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo.  lo 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  fiUa  nobilis, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile ; 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibud 
Fidit.     Tu,  nisi  ventis  15 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
Nuper  sollicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
2 
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Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  80 


CARMEN  XV. 


PastorI  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 
*  Ventos  :  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 
Heu  heu  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor  !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  10 

Genti !     Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequicquam  Veneris  praesidio  ferox 
Pcctes  caesariem  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides  ;  15 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Cnossii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem ;  tamen  heu  serus  adulteros 

•Crines  pulvere  collines.  20 

Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salammius 

TeTicerl  et  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis  25 

Non  auriga  piger ;    Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.     Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides  melior  patre, 
Quem  tu  cervus  uti  valUs  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor  30 
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Sublimi  fugles  moUis  anhelitu, 
—  I  Non  hoc  pollicifcufl  tuae. 

Ilracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei ; 
t  ■    Posfc  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus  35 

Ignis)lliacas  domos.     ^ — 


OARMEN  XVI. 


-0ma5]^  pu^BHiS^MiTyQlchnor, 
Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modom 
Pones  iambis,  sive  flamma 
Sive  mari  libet  Hadriano. 
Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit  5 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythius, 
Non  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corybantes  aera 
Tristes  ut  irae,    quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis  nec  mare  naufragum  10 

Nec  saevus  ignis  nec  tremendo 
Juppiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 
Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 

Yim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 

Funditus  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostdle  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem  :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Msit  furentem  ;     nunc  ego  mitibus  2b 

Mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
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Fias  recantatis  amica 

Opprobriis  animumque  reddas. 


CARMEN  XVII. 


Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretaem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  5 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti, 
Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras 
Nec  Martiales  Haedileae  lupos, 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula  10 

Valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.     Hic  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  ]5 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  comu. 
Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Vitabis  aestus  et  fide  Teia 
Pices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen ;  2« 

Hic*innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra,    nec  Semeleius 
Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia,  nec  metues  protervum 
Suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari  25 

Incontinentes  injiciat  manus 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 
Crinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 
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CARMEN   XVIH. 

NuLLAM,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  geveris  arborem 

Circa  niite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 

Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit,  neque 

Mordaces  aliter  diffiigiunt  soUicitudines. 

Qifis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?     5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Yenus  ? 

At^ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi^ 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero. 

Bebellata,   monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Cam  fas   atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  lo 

Discemunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitum  quatiam,   nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  divum  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 

Corau  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui 

Et  toUens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  15 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


CARMEN  XIX. 


MATETR|saeva  Cupidinum    _     ,  .«.  •     ^        r   ' 
Th^ebarjaeque  jubeti  me*  Semelesi  puer  ^    ^  ^^^-^    ' 

Et  lasciva  Licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  ampribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  6 

.Splendentis  Fario  marmore  purius ; 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
Et  voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  tota  Tuens  Venus 
Cyprum  deseruit,  nec  patitur  Scjthas  lo 

2* 
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Et  versis  animosum  eoruig^^  ^.i^iJ.-     'h.V  l  va- 
Parthum  dicere  necjqpiaa.nihiLat&i 

Hic  vivum  mihi  caespitem,  hic 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  16 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia« 


CARMEN  XX. 

yiLEJpotafbis  modicis  Sajbinum 
Cantharis  Graeca  quodego  ipse  testa 
/  Conditum  levL  datus  in  theatro         t     ^  ' 

Cum  tibifplauiSs,    v:^^ -^^^   ^^^^^^ 
Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  patemi  6 

Fluminis  ripae  simul  et  jocosa 
Bedderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubmn  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nec  Falemae  lo 

Temperant  vites  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  colles. 


CARMEN  XXI. 


DiAN:AM  teneraeldicite  virgines, 
Intonsupij^pueri.  dicite  Cynthium 
Latonamque  suprebao  ^  L'        j    i 
IJIlecjtSm  p^enitusi  Jovi.     ^  Iw 
Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  riemorum  coma, 
Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido 
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Nigris  aut  Erjmanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi ; 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  toUite  laudibiis, 
Natalemque,  maresf,  Delon  ApoUinia,   -^^  <^i>  ~  ^io 
Insignemque  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 
Hic  bellum  lacrnmosum,  hic  miseram  famem 
Pestemque  a  populo  et  principe  Caesare  in 

Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece. 


CARMEN  XXII. 


4- 


iNTEisBR  viitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
Nec  venenatis^avida  sagittis, 

Fusce,  pha^etra, 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas  6 

Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum  vel  auae  loca  fabulosus 

Lainbit'  Hydaspes. 
Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra  10 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem, 
'  Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  aUt  aesculetis, 
Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum  15 

Arida  nutrix. 
Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  afestiva  recreatur  aura, 
1  Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 
I  Juppiter  urget ;  20 

Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis  in  terra  domibus  negata : 


!le 


vjsd%>zS^8 


20 
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Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem.    ^,., . 


CARMEN  XXIII. 


VlTAS  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis  , 
Matfemf  non  sine  vaho  •  "^^   '    •  \ 
Aurarum  et  siliiae  im"etu.- 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  veris  inhomiit 
Adventus  folii»  seu  virides  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor : 
Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 


10 


CARMEN   XXIV. 


-4- 


Quis  dcsiderio  sit  pudor  aut  tnodus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?     Praecipe  lugubres 
CantuSi^Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cura  cithara  dedit.  ^ 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urget !  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili. 
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Tu  firustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 
Quod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Non .  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida 
Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregL 
Durum  :    sed  levius  fit  patientia 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 


CARMEN  XXV. 


aA^  A  s_ 


y- 


Parcius  junclltas  quatifint  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvene^  protervi, 
Nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt,    amatque 

Janualimen,  >-  •  ^^*  >  —  * 
Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat  6 

Gardines ;  audis  minus  et  minus  jam : 
"  Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 

Lydia,  dormis  ?  " 
Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  an^portu,  10 

Thracio  bacchante  ma^  sub  inter- 

lunia  vento, 
Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum,  15 

Non  sine  questu 
Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  \irente 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto, 
Aridas  frondes  hiemis  sodali 

Dedicet  Hebro.  20* 
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CARMEN  XXVI. 


Musis  iamieus  tristitiam  eti  metus 


Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 

Pwli»re  ventis,  quis  sub  Arcto 
'  —  Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae,  - '   -,  ^  <^ 

Quid  Tiridaten  terreat  unice  6 

Securus.     0,  quae  fontibus  integris 

Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplea  dulcis !     Nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores  :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lo 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 

Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores.      ^^^^ 


CARMEN  XXVII. 


Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnar^  Thracum  est :  toUite  barbarum 
Mbrem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis ! 
Vino  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces  s 

Immane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso  I 
Voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falemi  ?  Dicat  Opuntiae  lo 

Frater  Me^Uae  quo  beatus 
Volnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
Cessat  voluntaa  ?     Non  klia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus 
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Non  erubescendis  adurit  15 

Ignibus  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peccas.     Quidquid  habes  age 
Depone  tutis.auribus.     Ah  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Charjbdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma !  20 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  iUigatum  te  tnformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera. 


CARMEN  XXVIII. 


Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  cs^rentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohib^nt,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  ejdgui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Munera,  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotondum  5 

Percurrisse  polum  >morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deomm, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Orco  10 

Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus  nilul  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  conces^rat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Katurae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti  : 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis ; 
Mixta  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera,  nullum 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit.  20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Illjricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
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At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare :     sic  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurua  2t 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae  te  sospite,  multaque  merces 

Unde  potest  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jovc  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  3G 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?     Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesqiie  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

Teque  piacula  nuUa  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas^  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit         35 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 


CARMEN  XXIX. 


Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gtizis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas  ?     Quae  tibi  virginum,  6 

Sponso  necato  barbara  serviet  ? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 

Ad  cjathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterno  ?     Quis  neget  arduis  lo 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobilis 
Libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 

Mutare  loricis  Hiberis  15 

Pollicitus  meliora  tendis  ? 
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CARMEN  XXX, 


O  Venus,  regina  Cnidi  "Paphique, 
Sperae  dilectam  Cypron,  efc  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 

Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  teeum  puer  et  solutis 
Gratiae  zonis  properentque  Nymphao 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas 

Mercuriusque. 


OARMEN  XXXI. 

\]i    QxjiD  de^icaium  poscit  ApoUinem  .  , 

"^vAVates  ?  ^uic  orat  de  patera  novum.     ^ 

^       FundeT\^^i2[uorem  ?     Non  opunae  -  -^*  *^  ♦^y  " 
Sardinijpie  segdbes  fer^ScSs,-  fjLA-i  ^  •'^      '  '    • 
N^n  aestuosae  grata  Calabriae  6 

Ari^mita,   non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum, 
,  ^.     Non  rura  quae  Liris  quieta 
^*     *'         Mordet  aqua  taciturnus  amni^ . 
Fremant  Calena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitqm,   dives  et  aureis  ,  10 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 

Vina  Syra  reparata  merce,         • 
Dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impune.     Me  pascunt  olivae,  15 

Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvae. 
Frui  paratis  et  valido  tnihi, 
Latoe,  dones  et  precor  integra 
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Cum  mente,  nec  turpAn  senectam 

Degere,  nec  cithara  carentem.  20 


CAKMEN  XXXII. 


PosciHUB.     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umlMii 
lAifflmus  tecum  -quod  et  hunc  in  ^T>«»«n 
Vivat  et  plures^  ago jdic  Latinum, 

Earbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio^primum  modulate  civi^  5 

Qui  feroxbello  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

Litore  navim, 
Liberum  et  Musas  Yeneremque  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat  10 

Et  Ljcum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Crine  decorum. 
0  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  sujnremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 
Duloe  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salve  15 

Eite  vocanti. 


CARMEN  XXXIII. 


Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor 
Immiiis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos  cur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fronte  Ljcorida 
Cyri  twret  amor,   Cyrus  in  asperam 
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Declmat  Pholoen ;  sed  prius  Apulis 

Jungentur  eapreae  lupis 
Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  lo  • 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga    aenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me,melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Mjrtale 
libertina,  fretis  acrior  Hadriae  15 

€urvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


CARMEN  XXXIV.^ 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  ^t  inftequens 
Insanienti^  duija  samentiae  i 

Consultus  tpo^  nunciyetroilsum    - '  • 
Vela  dare  atque^iterare  cursus  •  •     ^  ' 
Cogor  relictos  ;  namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum 
Quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina, 
Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari  lo 

Sedes  Atlanteusque  finis 
Concutitur.     Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus 
Obscura  promens  ;  hinc  apicem  rapax 

Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  15 

Sustulit,  hic  posuisse  gaudet. 
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CAEMEN  XXXVv  V^ 


0  DXVA,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corgus,  vel  superbos^ 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos, 
Te  pauper  ambit  sollicita  prece  5 

Ruris  colonus,  te  dominam  aequoris 
Quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox  lo 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tjTanni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma  15 

Concitet  imperiumque  frangat. 
Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas 
Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans    aena,  nec  severus 
Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbum.  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Yelata  panno  nec  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquis. 
At  volgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Perjura  cedit,    diffugiunt  cadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosi. 
Serves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos  et  juvenum  recens  30 

Examen  Eois  timendum 
Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
Eheu  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
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Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 
Metu  deorum  continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?     0  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum !  40 


CARMEN  XXXVI.    , 

^     C  V     •^ 

--  ^U  -  -  ^  ^_ 

Et  tbure  et  fidibus  juvat 
Placaiie  et  vituli  sanguihe^Heliito 

Cusix)des  Numidae  deos, 
Qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 

Caris  multa  sodalibus,  6 

NuUi  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 

Quam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 
Actae  non  alio  rege  puerjbiae 

Mutataeque  simul  togae. 
Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota,  •  lo 

Neu  promptae  modus  amphorae, 
Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum, 

Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 
Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide, 

Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 

Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 
Deponent  oculos,  nec  Damalis  novo 

Divelletur  adultero 
Lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior.  20 
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SO  CARMINUM 

CARMEN  XXXVII.       ' ,  J^ 

jNcest  bibendum,  I 
Ssanda  tellus.  nmic 
Ornare  piilvmafaeorum 


l^mJtt^.  NuNcest  bibendum,  nimc  pede  libero      ^ 
^  tiSsanda  tellus.  nunc  Saliaribus 


f  Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales.  ^\'-'^-^'^'-->' 

I  ^i&ri*^  i/  i«7  ♦!  -**     Antehac  nefas  deprqmere  Caecubom  5 

f    ^^i^  Cellis  ayitis,  dum  Capitolio 

Regina  dementes  ruinas  -Z^  J  c.,..'/ 

^*-  -  Funus  et  imperio  parabat     ^,;J^^^^  iA^l^l-fi' 

i     '  Contammato  cum  grege  turpium       ^t:iL4-**< 

/  u^M^  jn-/i"i  -     ^I<>rbo  virorum,  quidUbet  impotens  10 

-     ^ . y iI!ZT3pU*^-         Sperare  fortunaqjgedulci 
I  /  *^Af^^ '^      Ebria.  Sed  minSif  furorem 

Vix  una  sosfes  navis  ab  ignijtus,  /   ^ 

Xr»     ^,?2i^SH®  lympfratam  Mareotico      ^ 

*Ke3egit  in  veros  timores  15 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
J  Remis  a<fuP^8i]^7^ccipi|prjvelut    ^'   j^  / 

I  Molles  columbas,  aut  leporein  citus  "^ 

Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae,  daret  ut  catenis  20 

Fatale  monstrum  :  quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens,  nec  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem  nec  latentes 
Classe  cita  repSrlKfti)ras. 
Aiisa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam  25 

Voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
^      "^  IVactare  serpentes,  ut  atrum  ^^,      /.    • 

ri,  w*^'  i^^  Cq|-jgre  combiberet  venenum, 
'  Deliberatamorte  ferocior, 

Saevis  Libumis  scilicet  invidens  30 


il        Privata  deduci  superbo 


Non  humilis  mulier  triumpbo. 
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CARMEN  XXXVIII. 


£zBStooB  omj  puer^  appHratos, 
Displicent  nexae  plulyra  coronae  ; 
Mitte  sectari  rosaquo  locorum 

Sira  moretur. 
Simplici  mjrto  nihil  allabores  ^. 

Sedulus  curo :  neque  te  ministrom 
Bedecet  mjrtus  neque  me  sub  arta  - 

Vite  bibentem.     , —     , 
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Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

/3  e  qc^  >  U      LIBER  SECUNDUS.  , 

CARMEN  I.      ■  i'.   ^^ 


JMoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  civicuin 
Bellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos 
Ludumque  Fortjmae   ffravesque 
Principum  aniicitlas-  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, .  .     ,  6 

^^^^Periculosae  pl^^^^yus  aleae,     ^^^'  'J/^*'^'**^  cy<^< 
*  /  •  .*;  Tractas  et.  iSceSis  pe?  ignes 
ouppositos  cmeri  doloso. 
Paullum  severae  Musa  tragoediae      ^ 
Desit  theatris :  mox  ubi  publicas  7'«,nc   ^'^^-^Cc    10. 
Res  ordinaris  grande  munus     ...;■..     ?  '  ,       ., 
OHifi^  ^ecropio  repetes  cothumo,   ^•.    ;  /  .    ^j  yj^. 

I  Insigne  maestis  jFst^^um  reis     "'''/. 
Et  consulentijPolKojCurifi^r'"^ 

Cui  laurus  aetemps  hpnores  15 

Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
o/tlv   ^r       P^fe^^^®  minaci  muriAuro  corauum 
jPCTstringis  aures,  jamlitui^strepunt, 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces        ^, , 

Terret  equos  equitumque  voltus  :  •  80 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos,  "-    -■ 
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UB.  n.  CARM.  u.  88 

Et  cuncta  terrarum  8uba<}& 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Gatonis. . 
Juno  ^tdeonun  quisquis  amicioi/'**/^     "  '"^        25 
Afns  inufta  cesserat  impotens 

Tellure  victorum  nepotes      ,^  ^  » .  .    , 
Bettulit  inferiap.  Jugurthae. 
Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior  ^^'-'*^*  ■'  ■  ^ 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  30 

^  Testatur  auditimique  Medis 
'-^-^'"'J  Hespepae  scmitum  ruinae  ?  ,  .- '  c 

Qui  gui^^l^  aut  qu£^  flumina  lugubria  ' ' 

Ignara  belli  ?  ^di  mai-e  Dauniae 
l^on  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 

Quae  ifSfet1>ra  cruore  nostro  ? 
Sed  ne  rdictis^  ^Jpsa  procax,  jocis, 
Ceae  retraiStes  inuneAt   neniae :  "^'  "J 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro  .      / 

Quaere^olctos  leviore  plectro.  40 


OARMEN  II. 


[  t-Jtd^C 


Ntjllus  argento  color  est  avaria 
Abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae  - 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 
^SpIendeat  usu.    '^''" 
Vivet^t^wiProcuIeius  aevo  "    '  ,5 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi ;       ' 
Illum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi     ^f<^<  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Fama  superstes.^*^^ 
Latius  regnes  avidum  domando       "'^*  ^ 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis  lo 

Gadibus  jungas  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 
Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
Nec  sitim  pelUt  nisi  causa  morbi 
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Fiigerit  venis  et  aqnosus  albo  i& 

Corpore  languor.  /; 

/  Eedditum  Cyrifeo  Phraaten ,    ^''  "^'"^ 
;  Dissidens  plebi  j  numero  beatonim 
:\  .^  •  4 ^.  Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

,  Dedocet  uti  2» 

Vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
i  Deferens  imi  propriamque  laurum    /^"  ; 

i  Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  inretorto     -^c-*^-^ « ^^  /^  \ .?.  •* 
Spectat  aceryos.  ^^ 


CARMEN  III. 


^    .      Aequam  memento  rebus  in  ard\iis 
'  Servare  mentem,  non  s66ii^  in  feonis 

Ab  insolenti  temperatam^^-y '  ' "     "^ 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli,   ^" 
Seu  maestus  omni  tempjore  vireris,  5 

/    S^u  te  in  remoto  ^ffiiibe  per  dies 
'    '     Festos  reclinatum  bearis  '^*.;^* 
•jr.y-  Interiore  nota  Falerni.  ^ 

Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus        <  , ,  -      .-^^^ 
XJmbram  hospitalem  (Jdrisociare  amant'  "  *    lo 

Bamis  ?     Quid  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fifgfti  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Huc  vina  et  ^nguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosae,     ,     j      ^ 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum-  CA.vy.^  15 

^^, ,,.      ,4    \        Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra.       ^  ^ ^^ "^ 
>.' . ' ,  <ua.  u  -      Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo         ,  "  / .  f '- ' 
■  n^^-   j  Villaque  flavus  quam  Hberis  lavit,  ' 

Cedes  et  exstruetis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potretiir  Iferes.  20 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
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LIB.  n.    CARM.  IV.  85 

De  gente  sub  divo  moreris,  '        ^  /J  .. 

Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci.  ''^  y  /  \^'  >,.      /,  ' 
Omnes  eodem  co^ffiur,**omnium       ^    '""*"'''  26 
*   .  Versatur  uma  serius  ocius  cf\  >   -  -■■  ^  /^^.^  c    v  ^ 
jf *  '     Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetemum 

Exilium  impositura  cumbae.  ^    ^    ' 


CARMEN  IV. 


Nb  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu  !  Prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem ; 
Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  5 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae ; 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 

Virgine  rapta, 
Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 

Pergama  Grais. 
Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes : 
Bre^um  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo  ;  fuge  suspicari, 
Gujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 
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36  CARMINUM 

CARMEN  V. 

NoNDUM  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Gervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequare  nec  tauri  ruentis 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 
Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  5 

Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
Praegestientis.     ToUe  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae  :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 
Jam  te  sequetur  :  currit  enim  ferox 
Aetas  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserifc 

Apponet  annos  ;  jam  proterva  15 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum : 
Dilccta  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  noctumo  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gryges,  80 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


CARMEN  VI. 


Septimi,  Gades  adilure  inecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  unda, 
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,       Tibur  Argeofiositum colono       .  6 

k.\  ei^    Sit  D^ae  i^3^utinam  senectae,     "^ ' ' 
Sit  c&clus  lassoifikris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque ! 
,  .      Unde  sLParcae  prohibent  iniquae,  ^^'^^ ^ 
^^^^DKKrpellitisovibusGalaesi  ^    10 

Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi    y  ^;'-'  ^  ^ 

Bura  Phalantho.  ^    ^  ^^^  rr .  f . .  ,  ,. 

Ille  terrarummhi  praeter  omnes 
Afi^til^^aer  ubi  non  Hjmetto 
MeUa  decedunt  viridique  certat  ^*'  ' '  ^  X5 

ju^  ^^^  Venafro ;  ^    ^ 

Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet  ^  • 
Juppiter  brumas,  et^^micus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 

Invidet  uvis.  '^<^:"^''  ^ 

Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae        ^  /  ^      . 

Postulant  arces  :  ibi  tu  calentem  ^^       ^ 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam       "/  *  •     ' 
Vatis  amici.   \  "^r     . 


CABMEN  VII* 


0  SAEPB  mecuin  tempus  in  ultimum 
^^^^jDeducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redrfnaviV"Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo,  "^^ 
Pompei  meorum  prime  sodalium,  ^-    '^'-^^*^'' "^     ^ 
.     -^   (Jum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mcro     "^ "  " 
^«.'^  '^  'K-egi  coronatus  nitentes 

Malobathro  Syrio  capillos  ? 
'^Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam^  ' 
^"  'f^  ^**  Bensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula,'"^ '  '^" " '  xo 

Cum  fracta   virtus  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento.  *^ ' "  " 
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38  CARMrNUM 

Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  eeler 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere ; 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  ^  ^'  '-^^-  ^  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem   ■ 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus  ^^*----»-^ 
Depone  sublauru  iliea  nec 

Parce^caols  tibi  destinatis.  20 

4 1 1  Ll  c^'^  Oblivioso  levia  Massico 

'  Ciboria  exple;  funde  capacibus  /^^7^  \  *    J 

'"^'^^^TJngu^ta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo  ^^     '*      *  "^  ^ 
DepK|)effei*e  apio  coronas  ^^,V  l^    -a^ 

Cutatve  myrto  ?  quem  Venus  arbitrtufi"^*^  '  '^   o^     "^ 
Dicet  bibendi  ?    Non  ego  sanius  "'^*  '^"^''^  • 

Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 


CARMEN  Viri. 


Ulla  si  juris  tibi  'pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Crederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti  6 

Perfidum  votis  caput  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere  et  toto  tacituma  noctia  .     lo 

Signa  cum  caelo,  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentes. 
Eidet  hoc  inquam  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  ib 

Cote  cruenta. 
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LIB.  n.  CAKM.  IX;  89 

Addb  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  npva  nec  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
Virgines  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 

Aura  maritos. 


CARMEN  IX. 


NoN  semper  imbries  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque,  nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 
Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi : 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  raodis 
Mysten  ademptum,  nec  tibi  Vespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 

Annos,  nec  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum,  et  potius  npva 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 

Victis  minores  volvere  vertices,         v ^ 

Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 
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CARMEN  X. 


Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum         >vU\--  o 
Semper  urgendo  neque,  dum  procellaa 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  nremendo 

Litus  iniquum.  ^^^^"^  -i 
Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem     •  5 

Diligit  tutujyCaret  obsoleti     **^^  *•'  *^^'  *  •     j   ; 
Sordibusj5Bcu,  cacfit invidenda     ^'^  *'''^'   ^^ ^i 

Vr*'^^  Sobrius  aula.  \^a'  c.a 
Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingena 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu  '       10 

Decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summoB  -•   *'     '    '   '  * ' 

Fulgura  montes. 
Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Juppiter,  idem 
Summovet,    Non  si  male  nunc  et  olim 
Sic  erit :    quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  ApoIIo,  20 

Bebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Forlis  appare  ;  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 

Turgida  vela. 


CARMEN  XI. 


QuiD  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scythce, 
Hirpine  Quinti,  co^tet  Hadria 
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Divisos  objecto  remittas 

Quaerere,   nec  trepides  in  nsum 
Poscentis  aevi  pauca.     Fugit  retro  5 

Levis  juventas  et  decor,  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  amores 
Ganitie  facilemque  somnum. 
Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vemis  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet  lo 

Yoltu:  quid  aetemis  minorem 
ConsiUis  animum  fatigas  ? 
Gur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 

Ganos  odorati  capillos,  15 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncti  ?     Dissipat  Euius 
Guras  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 
Bestinguet  ardenlis  Falemi 

Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ?  20 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ?     Ebuma  dic  age  cum  lyra 
Maturet  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
More  comas  religata  nodum.  > 


CARMEN  XII. 


NoLis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 
Nec  dimm  Hannibalem,  nec  Siculum  mare 
Poeno  purpureum  sanguine  moUibus  *'^"*" 
^^>X^  Aptari  citharae  modis ;  ^  * 
Nec  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero  5 

Hylaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris' juvenes,  unde  peri^ulum 

Fulgens  cont^muit'  domus 
Saturai  veteris ;  tuque  pedestribus     ^^  ^    •      •   ■   ' 
Dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris,  lo 

4* 
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42  CARMIKUli 

Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  yias 

Regum  cdla*  minacimn. 
Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae     .  > 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum  ^  'r  ' 
Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nec  certare  joco  neo  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  niiidis  virginibus,  sacro 

Dianae  celebris  die.  20 

Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Fhrjgiae  Mjgdonias  opes 
Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  ?  . 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  S5 

Cervicem,  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  ma^  gaudeat  eripi, 

Literdum  rapere  occupet. 


CARMEN  XIII. 


Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 

Pemiciem  opprobriumque  pa^ ;      "-' 
Hlum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  5 

Fre^se  cervicem  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  noctumo  cmore 
Hospitis  ;  ille  venena  Colchica 
Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  ne£afl      \.^''^ 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  *      -       10 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum  ^-v      .  /  \. 
In  domini  caput  immerentis.  '.  ; 

Quid  qmsque  vitet  nunquam  honuni  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas :  navita  Bosporum 
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Poenus  perhorrescit  neque  vltrtk  15 

Caeca  timet  alimide  fata, 
Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi,   catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur ;  sed  improvisa  leti 
Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 
Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus,  25 

'  Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli ! 
ntrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere ;  sed  ma^  30 

Pugnas  et  exaetos  tyrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  yolgua.  - 
Quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupena 
Demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 
*-^^^^         Aures  et  intorti  capillis  35 

''        ,   _ ,, —  Eumenidum  recreantur  angues? 

Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Polopis  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono ; 
Nec  curat  Orion  leones 
Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  '  40 


CARMEN  XIV. 


Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni,  nec  pietas  moram  ' 
''  '^Rugis  et  instanti  senectae 

Afieret  indomitaeque  morti, — 
Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice,  places  illacrumabilem    .-     ^ 


-r' 
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Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus 
Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,       '  lo 

Enaviganda  sive  reges  •  ^ 

Sive  iobf^s  erimus  coloni^'^^'"*  '  "  '      ^ 
Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus,     i***^  -'^^  - 
Fractisque  rauci  fiiuctibus  Hadriae, 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  i5 

^\JZJ^       Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 
Visendus  at«r  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
Infame  damnatusque  longi 
,f    kv  V        Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  ao 

'^  Linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
XJxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
-  *  Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 
t  .    •■  ^'  '    •      *   *  'UUa  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Absumet  heres  Cae^uba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavil^s'^  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo 

Pontificum  potiore  coenis.    ^  *  ^'     ^  , 
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Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent ;  undique  latius 

Extenta  visentur  Lucrino  -       .  '    ^ 

^(;    .....      Stagna  lacu,  platahusque  caelebs  ' 

Evincet  ulirios  ;  tum  violaria  et  • ''  6 

Myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium  '^^^        '/ 

Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domirio  priori, 
Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli  lo 
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Praescriptum  et  mtonsi  Catonis        r      < 
Auspicus  veterumque  norma.^^ 
Privatus  illis  ctensuaf  erat  brevis,  ^  -^  *  '^ 
Commune  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton,  aJ^^   ' 

Nec  fortuitnm  spemere  caespitem    '""^  '^ 

Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.       j^         20 

( 7>  / 
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Otium  divos  rogat  in  patente 
'  Prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace,  6 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- . ' 

.naJe  neq\ie  ^urp. 
Non  eniui  |fizae  iiei^tie  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  misei^tumu)tus  10 

Me^ntis,  et  curas  laquelfe^^fcircum^ 
tLJUx^^^^'  Tecta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  ifenui  sMinum,  *  * " 
Nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido    .  15 

Sordidusaufert./^/^;'^/  V' 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  iaevo  *   '-*^^'     ... 
Multa  ?  Quidterras  alio  calentes'*-  ^-^* 
Sole  mutamus  ?     Patriae  quis  elsul     "    '        -  ^ 
]    ^  ....,;>*.<.    -,•    ^4  Se  quoque  fugit? -^  '  ^."  *•  20 

"' ')  "^     '  Scandit  aer^tas  vitiosa  naves       ^  ^  .  ^*  ' 

Gura  nec  tiirmas  equijbum  relinquit, 
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^   Ocior  cervis  et  agente.nimbos 

WUJ     /ir...'   .t,t^^     ^     .    OciorEuro.  ^^-'/tV-"^- 

Laetoa  m  praesens  animus  qaod  ultra  est  .     Sj 
^v^icfu^-   -^  -    ^^'^^^urare  et  amara  lento  ^^V  C-^^..  .   ..\ 
Temperet  risu  ;    nihil  est  ab  omni  ^  t/*^  "^"^  ^-  -  . 

Farte  beatum. 
Abstulit  claram  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus,  30 

£t  mihi  forsan  tibi  quod  negarit, 
-^-^^^^Porriget.hora. 

Tiugiuiji  vacdae,  tibi  tollit  hmmtam 
Apta  quadng&  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

Mu^ce  tinctae  ^  /'- ^ 
Vestiunt  lanae":  n^hi  parva  mra  .et 
\     Spiritum  Graiae  .tjShu8&'''CamSiJltr  ^  *- 
\    Parca  non  mendax  aecal  et  mahgnum        ^        ^ 
Spernere  volgus?^  '^  ^  40 
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CiTR  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nec  dis  amieum  est  nec  mihi  te  prius    * 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 
Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  b 

Maturior  v9,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nec  carus  aeque  nec  superstes 
Integer  ?   IUe  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.    Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus  ]0 

Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
Nec,  si  resurgat;,  centimanus  Gyas   * 
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Divellet  unquam :  sic  potenti  15 

Justitiae  placitumque  Farcis. 
Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  ads^cit 
Formidolosus  pars  yiolentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricomus  undae,  20 

TJtrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Gonsentit  astrum.     Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Satumo  refulgens  ^ 

Eripuit  Tolucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  firequens  25 

Laetum  theabris  ter  crepuit  sonum: 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  msi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  leyasset,  Mercurialium 
Custos  virorum.    Reddere  viotimafl  ao 

Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
N06  bumilem  feriemus  agnam.    ^ 


CARMEN   XVIII.    . 

•  ^ 

c^\  14-^     ^^^  5^*"  neque  aureum   <  i  .  •  *   */ 
^  ' '     Itfea  reoidet  in  domo  lacunau: ; 

Non  trabes  Hymettiae  ,^    < 

Pr^munt  columnas  ultima  recisas^ 

Africa ;  neque  Attali  5 

Ignotus  heres  legiam  occupavi ; 

'See  Laconicas  mihi 
Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  olientae : 

At  fides  et  ingeni  /^  "  ' 
Senigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  diyes  10 

Me  pei^t  ;^nihil  supra  * 

Deos  lacess5^  ^ec  potentem  amici^ 

Lar^ora  flarito,  ''^  »^/ 
Satis  beatus  umcis  Sabinis.  . 

Truditur  dies  die,  \/^    *  15 


Noyaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae. 
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Tu  secanda  mannora. 


jfi/- 


Locas  sub  ipsum  funii^  et  sepulcri 

Immemor  struis  domos 
Marisque  Baiis  pbstrepentis  urges  '20 

Summovere  litora,      -vv:* .    '  ' 
Parum  locuples  continente  ripar 


h   ^ '    S^^^y  V^^^  usque  proximos 


K^ellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 
\bc<?'"^.'   liiuiites  clientium  25 

^^*"^  Salis  avarus  ?     Pellitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 
Et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos ; 

Nulla  certior  tamen 
Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  3G 

•^^Aula  divitem  manet 
Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?    Aequatellus 

Pauperi  recluditur  ^/  ** 
Re^mque  pueris,  nec  satelles  Orci 
.V  ^ .  ..^  •  ^^'Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  auro  captus.     Hic  superbum 

Tantalum  atque  Tantalt  ) 

Genus  coercet ;  hic  levare  functum 

Pauperem  laboribus 
Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.  40  • 
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Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem —  credite  posteri  — 
I      ■  Nymphasque  discentes  et  aures 

^"  Oapripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 

Euoe,   recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.  Euoe,  parce  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 
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Fas  pervicaces  esfc  mihi  Thyiadas 
Vinique  fontem  lactis  et  uberes  cl^«:^^    *^ 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  tnincis  ^tj^ie^Tuj  ^*'^^       ^a.^^'^. 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella  ; 
Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Pent^ei 
Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,     -^y-*^''  15 

ThVacis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  anmes,  tu  mare  barbarumy  _  .     ^ 

Tu  sepa£.atis  uvidus  in  jugia      J^j^  ^«y-..-         /7'« 
Nodo  coerces  viperino    ln^<«^  U^A*>i>y  • 

Bistoniaum  sme  fraude  crines :    ^J^^^  'iS '" " 
Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum     ^^^4 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia»    ^t  *»^ 
Bhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 

Unguibus  horribilique  mala;^^''^ 
Quamquamchj^is  aptior  et  jocis  '  ss 

Ludoque  dictusnon  sat  idoneuB        .^ ' .  ,  j, 
Pugnae  ferebaris :  sed  idem    ^ 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 
Te  vidit  inspns  Cerberus  aureo       ^  •  ^,  ^i 
^  Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  ^  jq 

^^^^^"^Jaudam,  et  recedenli^  trilingui  ^    ^ 
Ore  pedes  tetigilque  crura.  **"  "^ 


CARMEN  XX. 

NoN  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar'"^ 
enna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 


^ 


ates,  neque  in  terris  morabor    . 
Longius,   invidiaque  major  ^'  )'^*^ 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  pauperum 
*  Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego  quem  vocas, 

^•^^*"^        Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo,  ^ 
Nec  Sty^a  cohibebor  unda. 

5  -y  y6.'(f<M^ -^ 
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50  CAKMINUM  LIB.   H.   CARM.   XX. 

^   Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
^^   Pelles,  et  albui^g^^mutor  in  alitem  ,        ^  10 

/  '-'•'^*'^Superneu:nascunturque  leves  "  '     - 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
,^^^V    Jam  Daedaleq  ocior  Icaro        .vu.c<aa^— ^ 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori.^^^^^^^^^ 

Syrtesque  Gaetulas  canonis  15 

Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 
Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni,   me  peritus . 
Discet  Hiber  Rhodwakpe  po^ 
Absint  inani  funere  n^ni^  '^^*    J 

Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae  ; 
a^Y^  Compesce  clamorem  ac  sepulcri 

Mitte  supervacuos  honores.     t —    / 
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Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  TERTIUS. 

CARMEN  ll 

Obi  profanum  vulgiis  et  arceo ; 
Favete  linguis  :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges,  f 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis,  hic  generosior  lo 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor, 
Moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 
Contendat,  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  15 

Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 
Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet  non  Siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  citharaeque  cantus  so 

Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos. 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe.  " 
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Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque  ST 

Tamultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nec  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  30 

.    ♦      Culpante  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 
Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  moljbus  ;  huc  frequens 

Caementa  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis  dominusque  terrae 
Fastidiosus.  Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus,   neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quodsi  ddentem  nec  Phrygius  lapia 
Nec  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus  nec  Falema 

Vitis  Achaemeniumque  costum, 
Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 


CARMEN  II. 

Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Bobustus  acri  militia  puer 
Condiscat,  et  Parthos  feroces 

Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta, 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat  5 

In  rebus.     lUum  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  belkntis  tyranm 

Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu,    ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsufi  lacessat  regius  asperum  lo 
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Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta  \ 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes./ 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum^ 

Nec  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 
Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus, 
Neo  sumit  aut  ponit  secur^s 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  90 

Yirtus  recludens  immeritis  moii 
Gaelum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
Goetusque  volgares  et  udam 
Spernit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  8S 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon  ;    saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum :  ao 

Baro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


GARMEN  III. 

JuSTUM  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  voltus.instantis  tjitoni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  6 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  fractuB  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  aroes  attigit  igneas,  10 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.     r^     ^ 
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*       Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres  indocili  jugum 

Collo  trahentes ;  hac  Quirinus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 
Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis :  Hion,  Ilion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  20 

In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 
Jam  nec  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae  2& 

Famosus  hospes  nec  Prlami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit, 
Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras  et  invisum  nepotem 

Troica  quem  peperit  sacerdos 
Marii  redonabo ;  lilum  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Hion 
Bomamque  pontus  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati ; 

Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae  stet  Capitolium        .     • 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 
Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  I^ilus, 
• '  Aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm 
]  enm  terra  celat  spemere  fortior,  50 

V    '        Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
^  J  Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
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LIB.   ni.   CARM.   IV.  66 

Qmcimque  mundo  terminus  obstitit 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,  55 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lega  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 

Tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae.  60 

Troiae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 
Ter  si  resurgat  murus    aeneus  65 

Auctore  Phoebo  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  ArgiviSj  ter  uxor 

Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 
I  Non  hoc  jocosae  conveni  et  Ijrae : 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis  ?    Desine  pervicaz  90 

Bieferre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


OARMBN  IV. 


Descende  caelo  et  dic  age  tibia 
Begina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 
Auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 

Insania  ?    Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae  lo 

Ludo.  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
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Texere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae 

Saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto,  * 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  20 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduoa 
ToUor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
S^u  liquidae  placuere  Saiae; 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  85 

Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos, 
Nec  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 
Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libena 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
ntoris  Assyrii  viator ; 
Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros 
Et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Goncanum, . 

Visam  pharetratos  GqIouos  \f^  /        35 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnem.-|  ,.  / 
Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul  / 

Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerentem  labores 
,    Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Soimus,  ut  impioa 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temp^rat  45 

Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia,  . 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit.unus  aequo. 
Magnum  illa  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus  horrida  brachiis,  50 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
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Sed  quid  Tjphoeus  et  validus  Mmas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statn, 

Quid  Rhoetus  evolsisque  truncia  55 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax 
Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  ruentes  ?     Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Yolcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juno  et 
Nunquam  humeris  positurus  aroum,  60 

Qui  rore  puro  Gastaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Ljciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Ptftareus  ApoUo. 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua :  65 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Virginea  domitus  sa^tta. 
Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  fuhnine  luridum 

Missos  ad  Orcum ;  nec  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetneni 
Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  jecur 
Beliquit  ales,  nequitiaie  additus 
Custos ;  amatorem  trecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  90 


CARMEN  V. 


Caelo  Tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Begnare :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 
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M3esne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  6 

Turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostium, — 
Pro  curia  inversique  mores ! — 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  armis 
Sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus^ 
Anciliorum  et  nonnnis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus  aeternaeque  Vestae^ 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Boma  ? 
Hoc  caverat  mens  i^rovida  Beguli 
Dissentientis  condicionibus 

Foedis  et  exempto  trahentur  .    15 

Pemiciem  veniens  in  aevum^ 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.  C  *  Signa  ego  Punicis 
Adfixadelubris  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  caede,  dixit^  90 

Derepta  vidi;  vidi  ego  civium 
Betorta  tergo  brachia  libero 
Portasque  non  clausas  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 
Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior  2r 

Miles  redibit.    Hagitio  additiB 
Damnum :  neque  amissos  cobres 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus    quum  ^emel  exciii^t 
Curat  reponi  deteri<tribus.  90 

Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  pla^   erit  ille  fortis 
Qui  perfidis  se  eredidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  35 

Sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hic  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     0  pudor ! 
0  magna  Karthago,  probrosis 

Altior  Italiae  ruinis  !  ^  *  -40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos  ut  capitis  minor 
Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 

Torvus  hunri  posuisse  voltum :  \ 
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Donec  labantes  consSio  patres  45 

Firmaret  anctor  nunquam  alias  dato^ 
Interque  maerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  60 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantepiy 
Quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros  V 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


CARMEN  VI. 


Dblicta  majorum  immeritus  luea, 
Bomane,  donec  templa  refeceris 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum  et 
Focda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.     , 
I^Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris  imperaa:  6 

Hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  exitom. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesfperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  lo 

Nostros  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exigtiis  renidet. 
Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 

Hic  classe  formidatus,  ille  15 

•Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Fecunda  culpae  secula  nuptias 
Primum  ihquinavere  et  genus  et  domos  ; 
Hoc  fohte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.  90 
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Motiis  doceri  gaudefc  Tonicos 
Matura  virgo  et  fingitur  artibus ; 
Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amoreBi 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui : 
Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  85 

Inter  mariti  vina,  neque  eligit 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia  luminibus  remotis ; 
Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor  £C 

Seu  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 
Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 
•   Pyrrbumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  35 

Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dirum ; 
Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas  et  severae 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  raontium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 
3^empus  agens  abeunte  curru. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  45 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


CARMEN  VII, 


QuiD  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 
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Gjgen  ?    Hle  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum  5 

Post  iDsana  Gaprae  sidera  fri^das 
Noctes  noQ  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 
Atqui  sollicitao  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  Ghloen  et  miseram  tuia  10 

icens  ignibus  uri, 
Tentat  mille  vafer  modis* 
Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus  nimis 

Gasto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necem,refert. 
Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstineBS ; 
Et  peccare  docentes  ^^-^ 

Fallax  historias  movet.V  (j^^  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icari 
Yoces  audit  adhuc  integer*     At  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  justo  placeat  cave  ; 
Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens  85 

Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  qucrulae  despice  tibiae,  90 

lEt  te  saepe  vocanti 
\    Duram  di$cilis  mane. 


CARMBN    YIII. 


MARTns  caelebs  quid  agam  Ealendis, 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena  miraris,  positusque  carbo  ■  in 

Gaespite  vivo, 
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Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguae  ?  5 

.  YoveFam  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum  prope  funeratus 

Arboris  ictu. 
Hic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  dimovelnt  ;  d 

Amphorae  fumi?m  bibere  institutae 

Gonsule  TuUo. 
Sume,  Maecenas,  cjathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum  et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem ;  prooul  omnis  esto  •  "    15 

Clamor  et  ira. 
Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas : 
•  Occidit  Daci  Gotisonis  agmen, 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis,  SO 

Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hosiis  orae     • 
Gantaber  sera  domitus  catena ;  .  . 

Jam  Scjthae  laxo  meditantur  arca 

Gedere  campis. 
Neglegens  ne  qua  populus  laboret  25 

Parce  privatus  nimium  cavere  ; 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae  et 

Linque  severa. 


CARMEN  IX, 


DoNEC  gratus  eram  tibi 
Nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 

Cervici  juvenis  dabat, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

Donec  non  alia  magis 
Arsisti  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen, 

Multi  Lydia  nominis 
llomana  vigui  clarior  Hia. 
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Me  nunc  Thressa  CUoe  re^t 
•Dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  Bciens,  lo 

Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori 
Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 
Thurini  Calais  filius  Omyti, 

^  Pro  quo  bis  paijar  mori  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 

Quid  si  prisca  redit  Venus 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo, 

Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe 
Bejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ?  so 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 
Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 

Iracundior  Hadria, 
Tecum  viyere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 


CAEMEN    X* 

-  •  •  *  * 

ExTREMTJM  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  viro,  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 

Plorares  Aquilonibus. 
Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus  6 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
Yentis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 

Puro  numine  Juppiter  ? 
Ingratam  Yeiteri.pone  superbiam, 
Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota.  lo 

Non  te  Penelopen  diflScilem  procis 

Tjrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
0  quamvis  neque  Jie  munera  nec  preces 
Nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium 
Nec  vir  Pieria  peUice  saucius  B 

Curvat,  supplicibus  tuis 
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Parcas,  nec  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Nec  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Oaeleatis  patiens  latus.  20 


CARMEN  XI, 


Mercuri,— nam  te  docilis  ma^stro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, — 
Tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

Callida  nervis, 
Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  5 

Divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis,     . 
Dic  modos  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures, 
Quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis, 
Ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

Cruda  inarito. 
Tu  potes  tlgres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari  ; 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blapdienti  15 

Janitor  aulae 
Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet  * 

Ore  trilingui.  20 

Quin  et  Ixion  Tityosque  voltu 
Risit  invito,  stetit  urna  paullum 
Sicca  dum  grato  Danai  puellas  -^ 

Carinine  mulces.  '^  V    {^..      «     "" 
Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  25 

Virginum  poenas  et  inane  Ijmphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

Seraque  fata 
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Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Orco. 

Impiae,  —  nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?  —  30 

Impiae  spdnsos  potuere  duro 

Perdere  ferro ! 
TJna  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
Digna  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  .  35 

Nobilis  aevum, 
Surge,  quae  dixit  juvem  marito, 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur ; '  socerum  et  scelestas 

*  Falle  sorores,  ,      40 

Quae  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae 
Singulos  eheu  lacerant :  ego  illis 
Mofdor  nec  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Olaustra  tenebo. 
Me  pa;ter  saevis  oneret  oatenis  4St 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci :    . 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agro9 

Classe.  releget. 
I  pedea  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae 
Dum  favet  no^  et  Venus,  i  secundo  50 

Omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepuloro 

Scalpe  querelam. 


CARMEN  XII. 


i 


MisERARiTM  <«t  neque  amoii  dare  luAim  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  l^vere,  aut  e^animari  metuentes 

Patriiae  verberalinguae. 
Tibi  qualum  Cythereae  puer  ales,  tibi  telas 
Operosaeque  Minervae  studium  aufert,  Neobnle, 

Liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
Siniul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 
6* 
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Neque  segoi  pede  victus ; 
Gatus  idem  per  apertum  fugientes  a^tato  10 

Grege  cervos  jaculari  et  celer  alto  latitantem 

Fruticeto  excipere  aprum. 


CARMBN  XIII. 


0  FONS  Bandusiae,  splendidior  yitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  haedo 

Cui  frons  tur^da  comibus 
Primis  et  yenerem  et  proelia  destinat ;  s 

Frustra :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 
Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Canicula;^ 
Nescit  tangere,  tu  frigus  amabile  *  lo 

Fesffls  Yomere  tauris 
Praebes  et  pecori  vago. 
Kes  nobilium.  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  15 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae. 


CARMEN  XIV. 

l) 

I  HBROtJUS  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  plebs, 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 
Victor  ab  ora. 
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Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito  6 

Prodeat  justis  operata  sacris, 
Et  soror  clari  ducis  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta 
Vir^num  matres  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.    Yos,  o  pueri  et  puellae  lo 

Jam  virum  expertae,  male  ominatis   • 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hic  dies  vere  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  curas ;  ego  nec  tumultum 
Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente  i5 

Gaesare  terras. 
I  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  90 

Dic  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Murrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem ; 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  35 

litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae  ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juventa 

Gonsule  Planco* 


CARMEN  XV. 


cCr'-    •  ?''. 


TTxoR  pauperis  Ibyci, 
Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae 

Famosisque  laboribus : 
Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 

Inter  ludere  virgines 
Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candii^. 

Non  si  quid  Pholoen  satis 
Et  te,  Ghlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
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Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 
Palso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano»  lo 

Illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 
Lascivae  similem  ludero  capreae : 

Te  lanae  prope  nobilem- 
Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent^ 

Nec  flos  purpureus  rosae  •  15 

Nec  poti  vetulam  faece  tenus  cadi. 


CARMEN  XVI. 


Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea 
Bobustaeque  fores  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 

Nooturpis  ab  adulteris, 
Si  non  Acrisium  vir^nis  abditae  g 

Custodem  pavidum  Juppiter  et  Venus 
Eisissent,   fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

Converso  in  pretium  deo. 
Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius  l^ 

Ictu  fulmineo  :  concidit  auguris 

Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  exitio ;  diffidit  urWum 
Portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus  ;  munera  navium  15 

\.\ .  Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 

^"   ^ f  Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 

^v  \  Majorumque  fames.    •  Jure  perhorrui 

^^i  Late  conspicuum  toUere  verticom, 

Maecenas,  eqmtum  decus.  20 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

Partes  linquere  gestio, 
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Contemptae  dominns  splendidior  rei,  25 

Qnam  si  qnidquid  arat  impiger  Apulus 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Purae  rivus  aquae  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meaei  30 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallitasorte  beatior^      (^,*-' 
Quamquam  nec  GalaSrae  mella  ferunt  apes 
Nec  Laestrygonia  Sacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi  nec  pinguia  Gallicis  35 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis, 
Importuna  tamen  panperies  abest, 
Nec  si  plura  velim  tu  dare  denegeS/ 
Contracto  meUus  parva  cupidine 

Yectigalia  porrigam,  40 

Quam  si.Mygdoniis  regnum  Aljattei 
Campis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa :  bene  est  cm  deus  obtulit 

Parca  quod  satis  est  manu. 


CARMEN  XVII. 


Aeli  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Quandoetpriores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos, 
Auctore  ab  illo  ducit  originem  5 

Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae  ^ 

Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim  y^  i  :  ^\  * ' 

Late  tyrannus)  cras  foliis  nemus    \ .  J  -'^'^'* 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  \  10 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro  \ 

Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  auguiA 
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Annosa  comix.     Dum  potis  aridum 
Compone  lignom :  cras  Genium  mero 
Curabis  et  porco  bimestri  15 

«  Cum  famulis  operum  solutis. 
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Faune,  Kympharum  fu^entnm  amator, 
•Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Lenis  incedas  abeasque  parvis 

Aequus  alumnis,   • 
Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  % 

Larga  nec  desunt  Yeneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae.  Vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odorOy 
Ludit  herboso  pecud  omne  campo, 
Cum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres ;  lo 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Ciun  bove  pagus ; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos ; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes ; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  '15 

Ter  pede  terram. 


CARMEN  XIX. 


QuANTUM  distet  ab  Inacho 
Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori 

Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Hio : 
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Quo  Chinin  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemur,  quis  aqnam  temperet  igmbnSy 

Quo  praebente  domnm  et  qnota 
Pelignis  caream  frigoribuSy  taces.  « 

Da  Innae  propere  novae, 
Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  augniis  lo 

Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem   — x 
Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis.  j  — 

Qui  Musas  amat  impares 
GCemos  ter  cjathos  attonitus  petet 

Vates ;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Bixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia 

Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 
Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
'   Gessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 
Cur  pendet'  tacita  fistula  cinn  lyra  ?  j» 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 
Odi :  sparge  rosas ;  audiat  invidns 

Dementem  strepitnm  Lycns 
Et  yicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 

Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  9S 

Puiro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vesporo, 

Tempestiva  petit  Bbode : 
Me  lentus  Gljcerae  torret  amor  meae. 

^. 

") :  ■  y 
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NoK  vides,  quanto  moveas  periclo, 
Pjrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae? 
Dura  post  paullo  fugies  inaudax 

Froelia  raptor 
Gum  per  obstantes  juvenum  cateryaa 
Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum, 
Grande  certamen  tibi  praeda  cedat 

Major  an  iUi. 
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Interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 
Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos,  lo 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 
•  Sub  pede  palmam 

Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis, 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit  aut  aquosa  ]5 

Eaptus  ab  Ida. 


CARMBN  XXI. 


0  NATA  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querelas  sive  geris  jocos. 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnumj 
Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum  p 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 
Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negleget  horridus  :  lo 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  durq  ;  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso    *  15 

Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Yiresque,  et  addis  cornua  pauperi, 
V  Post  te  neque  iratos  tremenii 
\  Regum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  89 

Te  Liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit, : Venus 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 
Vivaeque  producent  lucernae, 
Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Fhoebus. 
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CARMEN  XXII 


MoNTiuif  cuBtos  BemeFumquey  VirgOy 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  Yocata  audis  adimisque  ieto, 

Diva  triformis, 
Imimnens  villae  tua  pinus  esto, 
Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquuin  meditantis  ictum 

Sanguine  donem. 
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Caelo  supinas  si  ttderis  manus 
Naseente  Luna,  rustica  Phidjle, 

Si  thure  placaris  et  horna  * 

Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca, 
Nec  pestUentem  sentiet  Africum  5 

Fecunda  vitis  nec  steriiem  seges 
Robiginem  aut  dulces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices  10 

Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Vietima  ponti&cum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 

Parvos  coronantem  marino  15 

Rore  deos  fra^lique  myrto, 
Jmmunis  aram  «i  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
7 
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MolUvit  aversos  Penatea 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.  90 


f(Mf 
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Intactis  opuleniior 
Thesaons  Arabum  et  diyitis  Indiae 

Gaemeniis  lieet  occupes 
Tjrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  ApuHcmny 

Si  fi^t  adamantinos  .    5 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 

Glavos,  non  animum  metu, 
Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 

Gampestres  melius  Scythae 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos  10 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae 
Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Gererem  ferunt, 
Nec  cultura  placet  lon^or  annua, . 

Defunctumque  laboribus  i^ 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius.  , 

Illic  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 

Nec  dotata  regit  virum 
Gonjux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero*  SM) 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 

Gerto  foedere  castitas ; 
Et  peccare  nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori. 

0  quisquis  volet  impias  25 

Gaedes  et  rabiem  toUere  civicam, 

Si  quaeret  Pater  urbium 
Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 

Re&enare  licentiam, 
Glarus  poatgenitis  ;  quatenus,  heu  nefas !  30 
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Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi.- 

Quid  tristes  querimoniae 
Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 

Fars  inclusa  caloribus 
Mundi^  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus^ 

Durataeque  solo  nives  ^ 
Merca^yorem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40  . 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae, 
Afagnum  pauperies  opprobriom  jubet 

Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 
Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 

Vel  nos  in  Capitolium  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventiumy 

Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiem  mali, 
Mittamus  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidims 
Pravi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenerae  mmia 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  radis 

Haerere  ingenuus  puer  ^ 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctiory 

Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho 
Seu  malis  vetitsc  le^bus  aleai  . 

Cum  perjura  patris  fides 
Gonsortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem  60 

Indignoque  pecuniam 
Heredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 

Crescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 
Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 
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CAEMEN  XXV. 


Qno  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
FlenuBi  ?  quae  nemora  aut  quoa  agor  in  specus 

y elox  mente  nova  ?  quibus 
Antris  egregii  Gaesaris  audiar 

Aeternum  meditans  decus  6 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis  ? 

Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuc 
Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 

Exsomnis  stupet  Euias 
Hebrum  proapiciens  et  nive  candtdam  lo 

Thracen  ac  pede  barbaro 
Lustratam  Rhodopen,  ut  mihi  deyb 

Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 
Mirari  libet.     O  Naiadum  potens 
.  Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  mamDus  vertere  fraxinos, 

Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 
Nil  mortale  loquar.    Dulce  periculum  est, 

0  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 
Gingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  20 


GARMEN  XXVI, 


Yixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  mihtavi  non  sine  gloria ; 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hic  paries  habebit, 
Laevum  marinae  qui  Yeneris  latus 
Gustodit.     Hic  hic  ponite  lucida 
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Fttnalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
0  quae  beatam  diva  tenes  C jprum  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive,  jo 

Regina,  sublimi  flagello 
Tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem. 


V^-y 
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Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducat  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 
Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvino 

Fetaque  vulpes. 
Bumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum  6 

Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Terruit  mannos  :  ego.  cm  timebo 

Providus  auspex, 
Antequlun  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  *   lo 

Oscinem  eorvum  prece  suscifabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  feUx  ubicunque  mavis, 
Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas» 
Teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus  15 

Nec  vaga  comix. 
Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pr<tous  Orion.     Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 

•  Peccet  lapyx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  eaecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 

7* 
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Beluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 

Palluit  audax. 
Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae  20 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten :  Pater,  0  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  pietasque,  dixit,  ^3 

Victa  furore ! 
Unde  quo  veni  ?     Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum,  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  •  40 

Vana  quae  porta  fu^ens  ebuma 
.  Somnium  ducit  ?    Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit  an  recentes 

Carpere  flores  ? 
Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  45 

Dedat  iratae  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  mqdo  multum  «mati  '.     ;.  ^^i^^- 

Gomua  monstri.  ^ 

Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates, 
Impudens  Orcum  moror.     0  deorum  .    eo 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leoiies ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  sucus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 
Vilis  Europe,  pater  urget  absens  : 
Quidmori  cessas?     Potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  collum.*  60 

Sive  te  rapes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant  age  te  procellae 
Crede  yeloci,nisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum 
Begius  sanguis  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex. — ^Aderat  querenti 
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Perfidum  ridens  Venus  et  remisso 

Filius  arcu. 
Mox  ubi  lusifc  satis:  Abstinefco, 
Dixifc,  irarum  calidaeque  rixae  .  #o 

Gum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddefc 

Comua  taurus. 
Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis : 
Mitte  8ingultus;bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam ;  tua  sectus  orbis  7t 

Nomina  ducet. 


CARMEN  XXVIII, 


Fbsto  qmd  potius  die 
Neptuni  faciam  ?    Prome  reoonditum  ^ 

Ljde  strenua.»Caecubum 
Munitaeque  ddhibe  vim  sapientiae. 

Inclinare  meridiem  5 

SentisS  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 

Parcis  deripere  horreo 
Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoramf 

N08  cantabimus  invicem  >^  ^ — 
Neptunum  et  virides  Nereidum  comas ;  10 

Tu  curva  recines  lyra 
Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Cynfhiae ; 

Summo  carmine  quae  Cnidon 
Fulgentesque  tenet  Uycladas  et  Paphon 

Junctis  ^it  oloribus ;  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nenia. 
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CARMEN  X; 

Ttrbhena  regum  progenies^  tibi 
Noti  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Gum  flore,  Maecenas,  roBanim  et 
Fressa  tuis  balanus  eapillis 
Jamdudum  apud  me  est.     Eripe  te  morae ;  e 

^V\)r  'J--^  Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  ^iiubibus  arduis ;  lo 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumqne  Bomae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibns  vices^ 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  paupenun 

Coenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  ift 

SdKcitam  exfdicuere  ftontem. 
Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  paler 
Ostendit  igniem,  jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  stella  vesani  Leonis, 

8ole  dies  referente  siccos.  90 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  langnido 
Bivumqiie  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,    caretque 
Bipa  va^s  tadituma  ventis. 
Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  atatua  25 

V  Curas  et  Urbi  soUicitus  times 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 
Bac;tra  parent  Tanaisqtle  discorB. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  pocte  premit  deus,  90 

Eidetque  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 
Componere  aequus  ;  cetera  fluminis 
Bitu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  aequore 
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Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  35 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  ad^sos 
Stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domus 
- 1  Yolventia  una  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vidnaeqae  silvae, 

Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

Initat  amnes.     Hle  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  m  diem 
Dixisse  Vixi :  cras  vel  atra 

Nube  polum  Pater  occupato .     .  w  "   i 
^  Vel  sole  puro-;  non  taroen  irritum   •  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efiliciet,  nequo 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 
Fjrtuna  saevo  laeta  negotio  et 
liudum  insolentem  ludere  pertinaz  60 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 
.  •  Virtute  me  involvo  probamque  65 

Pauperietn  sine  dote  quaero. 
Non  est  meum  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere,  et  votis  pacisci 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari : 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  PoUux. 


CARMEN  XXX. 

EXEGI  monumentum  aere  perennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  noii  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilid 
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Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. 

Non  omnis^moriar,  multa(|ue  para  mei        * 

Vitabit  Libitinam :  usque  ego  postera 

Grescam  laude  recens  dum  Capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 

Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus  lo 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 

Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 

Princeps  AeoUum  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 

Quaesitam  meritis  et  mihi  Delphica  15 

Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comaoL 
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Q.  HORATH  PLACCI 

CARMINUM 

UBER  QUARTUS. 
CARMEN  I. 


Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 
Rursus  bella  moves  ?     Parce,  precor,  precor. 

Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 
Sub  regno  Cinarae.     Desine,  dulcium 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  6 

Circa  lustra  deoem  fleotere  mollibus 

Jam  durum  imperiis :  abi 
Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 

Tempestivius  in  domum 
PauIIi  purpureis  ales  oloribus  lo 

Comissabere  Maximi, 
Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum : 

Namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 
Et  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis 

Et  centum  puer  artium  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae, 

Et  quandoque  potentior 
Largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli 

Alb&nos  prope  te  lacus 
Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  10 

lUic  plurima  naribus 
Duces  thura,  Ijraeque  et  Berecjntiae 
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Delectabere  tibiae 
Mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula ; 

lUic  bis  pueri  die  25 

Numen  cum  tenem  Yitgmibuis  t^xxnk 

Laudantes  pede  candidt) 
In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 

Me  nec  femina  nec  puer 
Jam  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero 
Nec  vincire  noris  tempora  florilniB. 

Sed  cur  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 
Manat  rara  meas  lacruma  per  genas  7 

Gur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 

Noctumis  ego  somniis 
Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  yoIubileSk  40 


CARMEN  II. 


PiNDARUM  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturuB 

Nomifta  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  velnt  amnis  imbre»  f» 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet  immensusque  mit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore, 
Laurea  donandus  ApoIIinari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dith^nrambo»*  10 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Seu  deos  regesve  canit  deorum 
Sanguinem  per  quos  cecidere  justa 
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Morte  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendae  i.> 

Flamma  Ghiniaerae  ; 
Sive  qttos  E{^a  domuiii  reducit 
'  Faloia  eaielestes  pngilemve  equumtio 
Dicit  et  centum  potiore  signiB 

Mimere  donat ;  2u 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque 

Invidet  Orco. 
Multa  DiHatum  levat  Imi^  djcnum  2S 

Teiidit,  Antoni,  quotiens  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.     Ego  apis  Matinae . 

More  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thjaia  per  kdborem 
Flurimvm  circa  nemtis  uvidique  ao 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Garmina  fingo. 
Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum  merita  deeoms  ^5 

Fronde   Sygaaibros, 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
.  Fatti  donayere  bonique  divi, 
Nec  dabunt  quamvis  redeant  in  aafoim 

Te^mpora  priacum.  40 

Concines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Fublicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augosti  teditu  forusaque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Tum  meae  si  quid  loquar  audieiidiikQ  45 

Voois  accedet  bona  pars  et,  0  Sol 
Pulcher !  o  kudande !  oanain^  reeepto 

Gaesare  feUx. 
Teque  dum  pirocedis,  io  Triumphe'! 
Nkm  isemei  dicemus,  io  Triumphel  50 

Civitas  omnis  dftbimusque  divis 

Thura  benignis, 
Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus  relicta 
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Matre  qui  lar^s  juvenescit  herbis  55 

In  mea  Yota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatj^s  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri 

Cetera  fulvus.  60 


CARMEN  III. 


Qttem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 

Illum  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 

Curru  ducet  Acbaico  6 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 

Omatum  foliis  ducem, 
Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

Ostendet  Capitolio : 
Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt  10 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 
Fmgent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 

Romae  principis  urbium 
Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatum  ponere  me  choros,  15 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 

0,  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas, 

O  mutis  quoque  piscibiis 
Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum,  20 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est : 
Quod  monstror  di^to  praetereuntium 

Bomanae  fidicen  lyrae, 
Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo^tuum  est. 
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CARMEN  IV, 


QuALEM  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Gui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Juppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 
Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor  5 

Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 
Vemique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 
Venti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus,  10 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  : 
Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
Videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet  quaerere  distuli, 
Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia ; — sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae 
*     Consiliis  juvenis  revictae 
Sensere  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  '25 

Nutriti^  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
Fosset,  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Est  in  juven^s,  est  in  equis  patrum  30 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Frogenerant  aquilae  columbam : 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 
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Utcunque  defecere  mores  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeaS)  0  Boma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 

lUe  dies  Latio  tenebris  40 

Q«d  primus  alma  risit  adorea^ 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italiss 
Geu  flamma  per  taedasvei  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
Post  ht>c  sectindis  usque  laboribtts  45 

Romana  pubes  crevit  et  impio 
Yastata  Poenorum  tumtilta 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  ; 
Dixitque  tandem  perfldus  Hannibal.: 
Cer^4  luporum  praeda  rapacium  60 

Sectamur  ultro  quos  opinms 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus* 
Gens  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  lUo 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 

Natosque  maturo^ue  patres  65 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ^b  ipso 

Ducit  opes  animomque  ferro.  60 

N<m  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinoi  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculom, 
Monstrumve  sabmisere  Colchi 
MaiuB  Eohioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit^  65 

'  Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Oum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia-conjugibus  loquenda. 
Kar Aa^i  jam  non  ego  nuntioB 
Mitlam  superbos :     oci^dit,  ocoiiit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 

Nominis  Hasdrubale  ititerempto. 
Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  mani», 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Juppiter 
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Befendit  et  cttrae  sagaces  75 

•    Expediunt  per  acata  beUi. 


CARMEN  V. 


DiviS  orte  bonis,  optime  Romulae 
Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu  ; 
Maturum  reditum  pollicitus  patrum 

Sancto  concilio  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae^  dux  bone,  {)atriae :  6 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Affiilsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

Et  soles  melius  nitent. 
XJt  mat^r  juv6nem,  quem  Notos  invido 
Flatu  Catpathii  trans  maris  aequora  jn 

Cunctantem  spatio  lon^us  ahnuo 

Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat^ 
Curvo  nefe  faciem  litore  demoveft : 
Sic  deftideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Caesaretn. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faust&tas^ 
Facatum  tolitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Culpari  metuit  Fides,  20 

NuHis  poHuitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas^ 
Laudantur  simili  proie  puerperae, 

Culpam  poena  premit  comes. 
Q^  Parthufn  paveat^  quis  gelidum  Seythen^,      S5 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit    . 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferlw 

Bellum  cttret  Hiberiae  ? 
Condit  qmsque  diem  collibus  in  suis 
Et  vitem  viduad  d^it  ad  arbores ;  30 

8* 
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Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deom  ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris,  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Gastoris  35 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 
Longas  0  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi 

Gum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 


CARMEN  VI. 


DiVB,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit  et  Trt)jae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Ceteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar  5 

Filius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae' 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Cuspide  pugnax. 
Ble,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  10 

Procidit  late  posuitque  coUum  in 

Pulvcre  Teucro. 
Hle  non  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis   -  .    15 

Falleret  aulam ; 
Sed  palam  eaptis  gravis,  heu  ne&s  heu, 
Nescios  fari  pueroa  Aehivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo,  ao 

Ni  tuis  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus  divom  pater  annuisset 
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Bebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae, ,  ^s 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camenae, 

Levis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Garminis  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 

Virginum  primae  puerique  claris 

Patribus  orti, 
Deliae  tutela  deae  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbium  servate  pedem  meique  35 

Pollicis  ictum, 
Bite  Latonae  puerum  canentes, 
Bite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Seculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Vatis  Horati. 


CARMEN  VII. 


DiFFUGERE  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comae ; 
Mutat  terra  vices  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt ; 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet  6 

jPucere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annus  et  ahnum 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris,  ver  proterit  aestas 

Interitura  simul  10 
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Pomifer  Aiictumnus  fruges  effuderit,  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen^celeres  reparant  caelestia  lanae : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus, 
Quo  pius  Aeneas  quo  dives  Tuilus  et  Ancua  15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiemae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi  ? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient   heredis  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo.  20 

Cum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria, 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  noa  t6 

Restituet  pietas ; 
Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  25 

Liberat  Hippolytum, 
Nec  Lethacea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 


CARMEN  VTII- 


DoNAREM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Censorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus, 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Graiorum,  neqne  tu  pessima  munemm 

Ferres,  divite  me  gcilicet  artium  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas, 

Ilic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Bed  iroh  haec  mihi  vis,  non  tibi  talium 

Res  cst  aut  animus  deliciarum  egCAS.  .  10 

Gaudes  carminibus  ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  puWicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bouis 
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Post  mortem  ducibos,  non  celeres  fugae  15 

Bejectaeqne  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae, 

Non  incendiaKartha^nis  impiae, 

Ejus  qui  demita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides  :  neque  .  20 

Si  chartae  sileant  quod  bene.feceris 

Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 

Mavortisque  puer  si  tacitumitas 

Obstaret^meritis  invida  Romuli? 

Ereptum  Stjgiis  fluctibus  Aeacum  25 

Yirtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Yatum  diviUbus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  yirum  Musa  vetat  mori  t 

Caelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  HerculeSy  80 

Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  ratee^ 

Omatus  viridi  temp(»ra  pampino 

Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 


CARMEN  IX. 


Nb  forte  oredas  mt^itura  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chor<&{ : 
Non  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Hemems  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaoes 

Stesichorique  graves  Camenae ; 
Nep  si  <quid  ^m  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor  10 

Vivuntque  commissi  «calores 
AeoHae  fidibus  puellae. 
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Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 
Mirata  regalesque  cultus  16 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu  ;  non  semel  Ilios 
Yexata ;  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  so 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia ;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 
Yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  25 

Multi ;  sed  omnes  iUacrumabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro» 
PauUum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis  ao 

Chartis  inomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impune^  Lolli,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.  Est  animus  tibi 

Berumque  prudens  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Yindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae, 
Consulque  non  unius  anni 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Bejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 
Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

Becte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet,  6a 

Non  ille  pro  c^ns  amicis 
Aut  patria»  timidus  perire. 
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CAKMEN    X. 


O  CBUDELis  adhnc  et  Yeneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  cnm  veniet  pluma  snperbiae, 
Et  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae 
Mutatus  Ligurinimi  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam, 
Dices  heu  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alterum : 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Yel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae  ? 


CARMBN  XI. 


EsT  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phjlli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges ;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Yincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festmat  manus,  huc  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae ;  10 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 
IJt  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceria 
Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 
Qui  dies  mensem  Yeneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  sollemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
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Luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petia,  eccupavit 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 

Compede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustiis  PhAethim  avftras  25 

Spes,  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Fegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 


Semper  ut  te  digna  seqvwe  et  uUam 

Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando  30 

Disparem  vit^.     Age  jam,  meorum 

Finis  amorum^rr 
Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina  —  condisce  modos  amanda 
Yoce  quos  reddas ;  minuentur  atrae  35 

Garmine  curae. 


CARMEN  XII. 


Jam  veris  comites  quae  mare  t^iq^erant 
Impeliunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae ; 
Jam  nee  prata  rig^nt  nec  fluvii  atrepunt 

Hiberna  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemeos,  5 

Infelix  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 
Aetemum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Regum  est  ulta  libidines. 
Dicunt  in  tonero  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula,  10 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  mgri 

Collfes  Arcadiae  placent. 
Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili ; 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
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Si  gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum 
Qoi  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largus  amaraque 

Gurarum  eluere  efficax.  ao 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gdudia,  cum  tua 
Yelox  meroe  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Lnmunem  meditor  tingere  poculis, 

Piena*dives  ut  in  domo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri,  25 

Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 


CARMEN  XIII. 


AuDiVBRB,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lyce :  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  cantu  taremulo  pota  Cupidinem  6 

Lentum  soUicitas.     Hle  virentis  et 
Doctae  psallere  Chiae 
Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 
Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus,  et  refugit  te  quia  luridi  10 

Dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 
Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae 
Nec  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 

Notis  condita  fastis  15 

Inclusit  volucris  dies. 
Quo  fu^t  venus,  heu,  quove  color  ?  decens 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habes  illius,  iUius, 
9 
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98  CARMINIIM    ' 

Quae  gpirabat  amores, 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi,  90 

Felix  post  Ginaram,notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies  ?     Sed  Ginarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt, 

Servatura  diu  parem  * 

Comicis  yetulae  t^dmporibus  Lycen,  25 

Fossent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risu 
Dilapeam  in  cineres  fsccem. 


CAaMEN  XIV. 


QuAE  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiriiium 
Flenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Fer  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
Aetemct,  o  qua  sol  habitabiles  6 

Illustrat  oras  maxime  principum  ? 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
VindeHci  didicere  nuper 
Quid  Marte  posses.  Milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  lo 

Breunosque  veloce3,et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendia 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Msuor  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Gommisit  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis, 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis ; 
Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  20 

Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  ziubes,  in^piger  hostium 
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LIB.   IV.   CARM.   XV.  99 

Vexare  turmas  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus,  2R 

Qua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 
TJt  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu  30 

Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Stravit  kumum  sine  clade  victor, 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  3C 

Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peraciis 
.  Imperiis  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis 
Medusque  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scjthes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Bomae. 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines  4^ 

Nilusque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberiae,  50 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sigambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 


CARMEN    XV. 


Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra. 


^x"^^ 
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100  CARMINUM  LIB.   IV.   CARM.   XV. 

Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequbr 
Yela  darem.     Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 
Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes  6 

Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 
Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Bectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae  lo 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes 
Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  tires  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus  15 

Soll^  ib  Hesperio  cubili. 
Custode  lerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium,    * 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.         ,  20 

Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 
Xon  Tanam  prope  flumen  orti. 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacria  ^ 

Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi 

Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  grius  apprecati, 
Virtute  functos  more  patrum  duces 
Ljdis  remixto  carmine  tibiis  3b 

Troiamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
rrogeniem-Veneris  canemus. 
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.     Q.  HORATn  FLACCI 

CARMEN   SAECULABE. 


Phobbb  s3varumqtierpoten8  Bianai 
Lucidum  caeli  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamor 

Tempore  sacro, 
Quo  Sibyliini  monuere  versus  5 

Yir^es  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  coUes 

Dicere  carmen. 
Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem  10 

Nasceris^  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 

Visere  majus. 
Bite  maturos  aperire  partus  * 
Lenis,  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  15 

Seu  (xenitalis. 
Diva,  producas  subolem   patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita,  20 

Gertus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  elaro  totiesque  grata 

Nocte  frequentes. 
Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25. 

Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peraotis 

Jungite  fata. 
9* 
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102  CARMEN  SABCULARE. 

Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 

Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona ;  ao 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubreg 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  ApoUo  : 
Siderum  regina  bicomis  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas. 
Boma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Hiaeque 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu,  40 

Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Idberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 

Plura  relictis : 
Di,  probos  mores  docili  juventae,  ^ 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Bomulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne ! 
Quaeque  vos  bubus  veneratur  albis 
Clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis,  60 

Lnpetret,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 

Lenis  in  hostem  ! 
Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures, 
Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Priscus  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audet,  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  60 

Augur  et  fulgente  decoms  arcu 
Phoebus  acceptusque  noyem  Camenis, 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 

Corpora  artus, 
Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces  66 

Remque  Romanam  Latiumque,  felix 
Alterum  in  lustrum  meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aevum. 
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CARMEN  SAECULARE.  103 

Qaaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumquei 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum  70 

Cnfet  et  Yotis  puerorum  amicas 

Applicet  aures. 
Haec  Jovem  sentire  deosque  cunctos 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reportOi 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae  95 

Dicero  laudes. 
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Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

E    P    O    D    O    N 


• 
UBER. 


CARMBN  I. 


Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Gaesaris  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,    quibus  te  vita  si  superstite  s 

Jucunda,  si  contra  gravis  ? 
TJtrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce  ni  tecum  simul, 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  moDes  viros  ?  lo 

f  eremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga 

Inhospitalem  et  Gaucasum, 
Yel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo,  15 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Gomes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  puUis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet  90 

Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
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libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae, 
Non  ut  ^uvencis  illigata  pluribus  25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea, 
Pecusve  Galabris  ante.sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis, 
Neque  ut  supemi  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia.  *  30 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  haud  paravero 
Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Ghremes  terra  premami 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 


CARMEN  II. 


Beatus  iBe  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Patema  mra  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore. 
Neque  excitatur  classico  nules  truci,  5 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare, 
Foramque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentioram  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos,  .0 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Aut  pressa  puris  meUa  condit  amphoris,  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Vel   cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpurae,  80 
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106  EPOPON  UBEB. 

Qua  maneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  patei 

Silvane,  tutor  finium ! 
libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice^ 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae,  25 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibQSy 

•  Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 

At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat,  30 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 
Apros  in  obstantes  plagas, 

Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 
Turdis  edacibus  dolos, 

Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem   35 

#  Jucunda  captat  praemia. 

Quis  non  malarum  quas  amor  curas  habet 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pemicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacmm  vetustisexstruatlignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri, 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecu8  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera, 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia 

Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari,  50 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  flactibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Kon  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  65 

Oliva  ramis  arborum 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amaniis  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Yel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 
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Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oyes 

Videre  properantes  domum, 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

CoUo  trahentes  languido, 
Positosque  vemas,  ditis  examen  domuSy  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares ! 
Haec  abi  locutus  fenerator  Alphius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  rcdegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere.  70 


CARMEN  III. 


Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  alUum  nocentius. 

0  dura  messorum  ilia ! 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis?  6 

Num  viperinus  his  cnior 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga 

Perunxit  hoc  Jasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  peUicem 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor  15 

Siticulosae  Apuliae, 
Kec  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiveris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  80 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 
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CARMEN    IV, 


LuPTS  et  agnis  qiianta  sortito  obtigit, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hibericis  peruste  fuhibus  latus 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  huc  et  huc  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  10 

Sectus  flagellis  hic  triumviralibus 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium 
Arat  Faiemi  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit, 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  equcs  15 

Othone  contempto  sedet ! 
QuM  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Rostrata  dijpi  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum  ?  so 


CARMEN  V. 


At,  0  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  re^t 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultiis  in  unura  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus 

Lucina  veris  aflFoit, 
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Per  hoc  inane  purpnrae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  10 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus  quale  posset  impia 

MoUire  Thracum  pectora, 
Ganidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Crines  et  incomptum  caput 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis,  20 

Hfrbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana  per  totam  domum  25 

Spargens  Avernales  aquas 
Horret  capillis,ut  marinus  asperis 

Echinus  aut  currens  aper. 
Abacta  nuUa  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat  ingemens  laBoribus, 

Quo  possetinfossus^uer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spejtaculo, 
Gum  promineret  ore  quantum  exstant  aqua       35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora ; 
Exsucca  uti  meduUa  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Kon  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

Lunamque  caelo  deripit. 
10 
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110  KPOBON  LIBEB. 

Hic  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Ganidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     0  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  50 

Kox  et  Diana  quae  silentium  regis 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra, 
Kunc^nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  hostiles  domoa 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite ! 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  GO 

Quid  accidit  ?     Gur  dira  barbarae  nnnw 

Venena  Medeae  valent  ? 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Greontis  filiam, 
Gum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  noyam  bb 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqui  nec  herba  nec  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  locb. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cul»libufl 

Oblivione  pellicum.  —  70 

Ah  ah!  soIutus'ambuIat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmiQe. 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 

0  multa  fleturum  caput, 
Ad  me  recurres,  nec  vocata  mens  tua»  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus : 
Maius  parabo,  maius  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum. 
Friusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  eo 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  fiagres*  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus.  — 
Sub  haec  puer  jam  non  ut  ante  moIUbu» 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Sed  dubius  unde  rumperet  silentium  86 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces : 
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Yenena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 

Convertere  tumanam  vicem ; 
Diris  agam  vos  ;  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  90 

Quin  ubi  perire  jussus  exspiravero 

Noctumus  occurram  Furor 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  cuFvis  migaibus^ 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  manium, 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Yos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  saxb  petens 

Gontundet  obscoenas  anus ; 
Post  insepulta  membra  dififerent  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites ;  100 

Neqne  hoc  parentes  heu  mihi  supeistiites 

Efiiigerit  spectaculum. 


CARMEN  YI. 

QuiD  immerentes  hospites  vexaa  caius 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  huc  inaues,  si  potes,  vertis  nunas 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ?  • 
Nam  qualis  aut  Molossusaut  fulvus  Lacon,  5 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera : 
Tu,   cum  tunenda  voce  complesti  nemus 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  10 

Cave,  cave :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  toUo  comua, 
Qualis  LTcambae  spretus  infido  gener 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer? 
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CARMEN  VII. 


Quo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Keptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis, 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Kartha^nis  5 

Romanus  arces  ureiet, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via, 
Sed  ut  secundum  vota  Parthomm  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera  ?  10 

Neque  hic  lupis  mos  nec  fuit  leonibus 

Unquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furome  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior^ 

An  culpa  ?    Responsum  date. 
Tacent  et  albus  ora  pallor  inficit  i5 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sic  est :  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt 

Scelusque  fratemae  necis, 
Ut  immerentis  fiuxit  in  terram  Rend 

Sacer  nepotibus  cmor.  20 


OARMEN  VIII. 


BoGARB  longo  puiidam  te  seculo, 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas  ! 
Cum  sit  tibi  dens  ater  et  mgis  vetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret, 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates 

Podex  velut  cmdae  bora. 
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Sed  incitat  me  pectus  et  mammae'  putres^ 

Equina  quales  ubera, 
Yenterque  mollis  et  femur  tumentibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  10 

Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum, 
Nec  sit  marita.,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericoa  i? 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant : 
Hliterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent, 

Minusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  g^perbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  ^i.  20 


CARMEN  IX, 


QuAKDO  repostum  Gaecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Victore  laetus  Caesare 
Tecum  sub  alta  —  sic  Jovi  gratnm  —  domo, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  Ijra,  5 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ? 
TJt  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Neptunius 

Dxxx  fugit  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidis.  ij 

Romanus,  —  eheu,  posteri  negabitis  — 

Emancipatus  feminae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles,  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest, 
Interque  signa  turpe  miUtaria  ,    15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium. 
At  huc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem, 
10* 
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• 

Hostiliumque  navium  porta  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 

lo  Triumphe,  tu  moraris  aureos 

Currus  et  intactas  boves  ? 
lo  Triumphe,   nee  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 
*  Neqae  Africanum,  cui  super  Kartha^em  2£ 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  marique  victus  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Gretam  urbibus 

Yentis  iturus  non  suis,  90 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto, 

Aut  fertur  inceyrto  mari. 
Gapaciores  affer  huc,  puer,  scyphos 

Et  Ghia  vina  aut  Lesbia, 
Yel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat,  ag 

Metire  nobis  Gaecubum : 
Guram  metumque  Gaesaris  rerom  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 


GARMEN  X. 


Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus  ! 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus  inverso  mari  ^ 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nec  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit  ;  lo 

Quietiore  nec  feratur  acquore, 
.  Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 
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Gum  Pallas  usto  yertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem  l 
0  quantos  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus 
Et  illa  non  virilis  ejulatio 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  iriO 

Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 

Projecta  mergos  jigreris, 
Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 


CARMEN  XI, 


PBTn,-nihiI  me  sicut  antea  juvat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi, 
Amore  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

MoIIibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 
Hic  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destiti  5 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Heu  me,  per  Urbem  —  nam  pudet  tanti  mali  — 

Fabula  quanta  fui !    Conviviorum  et  poenitet ; 
In  quis  amantem  et  languor  et  silentium 

Arguit  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  lo 

Contrane  lucrum  nil  valere  eandidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  ?  querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  meis  inaesttiat  praecordiis  15 

Libera  bilis,  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 
Fomenta  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia, 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede  20 
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Ad  non  amicos  heu    mihi  posies  et  heu 

!pimina  dura,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
Nunc  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitie  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet, 
TJnde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  25 

Libera  consilia  nec  contumeliae  graves, 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae 

Aut  teretis  pueri  longam  renodantis  coma^n. 


CARMEN   XII. 


QuiB  tibi  vis,  muEer  nigris  di^iissima  barris  ? 

Munera  quid  mihi,quidve  tabellas 
Mittis  nec  firmo  juveni  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 
Polvpus  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alisy  5 

Quam  canis  acer  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  mahis  undique  -membrii» 

Crescit  odor,  cum  pene  soluto 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare  ;  neque  iUi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta  colorque  10 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili,  jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit ! 
Yel  mea  cum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis : 

Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me  ; 
Inachiam  ter  nocte  potes,   nuhi  semper  ad  unum      .  15 

MolUs  opus.     Pereat  male  quae  te 
Lesbia  quaerenti  taurum  monstravit  inertem, 

Cum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amjntas, 
Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  mguine  nervus 

Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaeret.  20 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?     Tibi  nempe, 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  magis  quem 

Diligeret  mulier  sua  quam  te. 
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0  ego  nonfeliz,  qnam  tu  fugis  ut  pavet  acres  25 

Agna  lupos  capreaeque  kones ! 


OAEMEN  XIII. 


HoRBiDl  tempestas  caelum  contrazit  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 
Threicio  Aquilone  sonant :     rapiamus,  amici, 

Occasionem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua 
ift  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  6 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Getera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Beducet  in  sedem  vice.    Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  soUicitudinibus  ;  10 

Nobilis  ut  ^aijidi  cecinit  Gentaunis  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  maii^  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Ilndunt  Scamandri  flumina  lubricus  et  Simois, 
TJnde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Rupere,  nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 
Hlic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloqulis. 


GARMEN  XIV. 


MoLUS  inertia  cur  tantam  di£Euderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnoa 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
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Candide  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando :  5 

Deus,  deos  nam  me  Tetat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Kon  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  Teium,  10 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
TJreris  ipse  miser :    quodsi  non  pulchrior  ignis^ 

Accendit  obsessam  Hion, 
Gaude  sorte  tua ;  *me  libertina  neque  ttno  ik 

Gontenta  Phryne  macerat. 


CARMEN    XV. 


Nox  erat  et  caelo  fulgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Gum  tu  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorum 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Artius  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,         q 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibemum  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  ApoUinis  aura  oapillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  lo 

0  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera ! 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nec  semel  oifensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
Et  tu,  quicunque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nuno 

S-jperbus  incedis  malo, 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat,  20 
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Nec  te  Pythagorae  fallant  arcana  renati, 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Eheu  translatos  alio  maerebis  amorea : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 


CARMEN  XVL 


Altera  jam  teritor  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Boma  viribus  mit : 
Quam  neque  finitimi  valuerunt  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus*  Gapuae  nec  Spartacus  acer  5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox, 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal, 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas, 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum.  10 

Barbarus  heu  cmeres  insistet  victor  et  TJrbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula, 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte  quid  expediat  communiter  aut  melior  pars  15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus  : 
NuIIa  sit  hac  potior  sententia,    Phocaeorum 

Yelut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  fana 

'  Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis,  90 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ?  —  Secunda 

Ilatem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ? 
Sed  juremus  in  haec :  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint  S5 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  at  nefas  ; 
Neu  conversa  domimi  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina, 
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In  mare  seu  oelsus  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

Mirus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo, 
Credula  nec  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones, 

Ametque  salsa  levis  Hircus  aequora. 
Haec  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulces         35 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili'  melior  grege  ;  molUs  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubiUa, 
Vos  quibus  est  virtus  muliebrem  tollite  luctum 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Beddit.ubi  Gererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 
'  •         Et  imputata  floret  uiBque  vinea, 

Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  tertnes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem, 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
mic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Befertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ;  50 

Nec  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  alma  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  :  ut  neque  largis 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus,    • 
Pinguia  nec  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis,  5b 

TJtrumque  rege  temperante  caelitum. 
Non  huc  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intidit  pedem, 
Non  huc  Sidonii  torserunt  cornua  nautae 

Laboriosa  nec  cohors  Ulixei.  60 

NuUa  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  unpotentia. 
Jupiter  illa  piae  secrevit  litora  genti, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula :  quorum  65 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 
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CARMEN   XVII. 


Jam  jam  effieaci  do  manus  scientiae, 
Supplex  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina, 
Per  atque  lihros  carminum  valeniium 
Refixa  caelo  devocare  sidera,  5 

Ganidia,  paree  vocibus  tandem  sacris 
Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 
In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 
Mysorum  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  10. 

Unxere  matres  Iliae  addictum  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidifc 
Heu  pervicacis  ad  pedcs  AcbiUei. 
Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei 
Volente  Circa  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 
Relapsus  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 
Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 
Amata  natitis  multum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fugit  juventas  et  verecundus  color 
Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 
Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus ; 
Nollum  a  labore  me  reclinat  otium ; 
Urget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 
Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser 
Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 
Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  nenia. 
Qmd  amplius  vis  ?    0  mare,  0  terra,  ardeo,         30 
Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 
Nessi  cruore,  nec  Sicana  fervida 
Virens  in  Aetna  flamma  ;  tu  donec  cinis 
11 
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Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar 

Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 

Effare  ;  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam, 

Paratus  expiare,  seu  poposceris 

Centum  juvencos,  sjve  mendaci  lyra 

Voles  sonari:  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba  40 

Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 

Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vicem 

Fraterque  magni  Castoris  victi  prece 

Adempta  vati  reddidere  Inmina. 

Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  demeniia,  45 

0  nec  patemis  obsoleta  sordibus, 

Keque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  purae  manus, 

Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius,  et  tuo  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit, 

Utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ? 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibemus  salo.  5? 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis, 
Et  Esquilini  Pontifex  venefici 
Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo! 
Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus,  60 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 
Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 
Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoo 
Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 
Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  65 

Egens  bemgnae  Tantalus  semper  dapis» 
Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti, 
Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisjphus 
In  monte  saxum ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovia, 
Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  ?• 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere, 
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Fnistraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Vectabor  huraeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  ^  75 

An  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 

TTt  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  polo 

Deripere   lunam  vocibus  possim  meis, 

Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuos 

Desiderique  temperare  pocula,  go 

Plorem  artis  in  te  nil  ao^entis  exitus  7 
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Q.    HORATH   FLACCI 

SATIRARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 

SATJRA   I. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem    • 

Seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit  illa 

Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 

"  0  fortunati  mercatores !  "  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait  raulto  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  g 

Contra  mercator,  navem  jactantibus  Austris : 

"Militia  est  potior.     Quid  enim,  concurritur:  horae 

Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta.'* 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  lo 

Ille  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium.  *  Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  Deus,  "  En  ego,"  dicat,  15 

"  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Mercator;  tu,  consultusmodo,  rusticus:  hinc  vos, 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus :  Eia ! 

Quid  statis  ?  "  nolint.     Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

Quid  causae  est  merito  quin  illis  Juppiter  ambas  20 

Ii-atus  baccas  iRflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tam  facilem  dicat  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 
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Praeterea  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jocularla,  ridens 
Percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  9R 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima) ; 
Sed  taraen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  luilo. 
Illc  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro, 
Perfidus  bic  caupo,  miles,  nautaeqrfe  per  omne 
Audace§  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 

Sose  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 
Aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congcsta  cibaria :  sicut 
Parvula,  nam  exemplo  est,  magni  formica  laboris 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  atque  addit  acervo, 
Quem  struit  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  35 

Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 
Non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 
Quaesitis  sapiens ;  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus     * 
Deraoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum, 
Nil  obstet  tibi  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 
Furtira  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ? 
"  Quod  si  comniinuas  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem." 
At  ni  id  fit  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus  ? 
Milia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum,  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus :  ut  si 
Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 
-Forte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam- 
Qui  nil  portarit.     Vel  dic  quid  referat  intra 
Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  ceritum  an  50 

Mille  aret  ?     ''  At  suave  est  ex  magno  tollere  acervo.'* 
Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas,, 
Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  ? 
Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  uma, 
Vel  cjatho,  et  dicas,  "  Magno  de  flumine  malim  65 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere."     Eo  fit 
Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo 
Cum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ierat  Aufidus  acer. 
*At  qui  tantuli  eget  quanto  est  opus  is  neque  limo 
Turbatam  haurit  aquam  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis,  60 

At  bona  pars  hominum  decepta  cupidine  falso, 
"  Nil  satis  est,"  inquit ;  "  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  sis.'* 
11* 
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Quid  facias  illi  ?     Jubeas  miserum  esse  libenter 
Quatenus  id  facit;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
•     Sordidus  ac  dives,  populi  contemnere  voces  63 

Sic  solitus  :  "  Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi  siraul  ac  numwios  contemplor  in  arca." 
Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina  ....  Quid  rid^  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  ^  70 

Indormis  inhians  et  tamquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogeris  aut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nescis  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quem  praebeat  usum  ? 

•  Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius,  adde 

Quis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos 

•  Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?     Horum    -^ 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum.VV/ 

^'  At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,  80 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  adfixit,  habes  qui 
Adsideat^  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget  ut  te 
Sufscitet  ac  gnatis  reddat  carisque  propinquis.'"" 
Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius  ;  omnes 
--Vicini^oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

Miraris,  quum  tu  argentcf^post  omnia  ponas,  # 

Sj  nemo  praestct  quera  non  merearis  amorem  ? 
An  si  cognatos-,  nuUo  natura  labore 
Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis  servareque  amicos/^"  " 
Infelix  opcram  perdas  ?  ut  si  quis  asellum  90 

In'  Campo  doceat  parentera  currere  frenis. 
Denique  sit.  finis  quaerendi,  quumque  habeas  plus 
Pauperiera  metuas  minus  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias,  parto  guod  avebasj  ne  facias  quod 
Ummidius  quida*»  ;\no«  longa  est  fabula^  dives  95 

Ut  metiretur  numraos  ;  ita  sordidus  ut  se 

•  Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  adusque 
Supremura  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  victus 
Oppriraeret  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi-  *^^^ 
Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tjndaridarum.  100 
"  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ?  ut  vivam  Maenius  ?  aut  sic 

Ut  Nomentanus  ?  "     Pergis  pugnantia  secum 

u  -  ■  (         .  •  "  ' 
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Frontil)us  adversis  componere  :  non  e2jo>avarum         •   v,  c  iff^^A 

Qaum  veto  tej^eri  vappam  jubeo  ac  neDulonem.-  ' 

Est  inter  Tanam.quiddam  socerumque  Viselli.  105 

Est  raodus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.^ 

Illuc  unde  abii  redeo,  nemo  ut  avarus 

Se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes, 

Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber  110 

TabescatJ^^neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 

Turbae  comparet,  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret. 

Sic  festinanti  seifiper  locupletior  obstat, 

Ut,  quum  carceiibus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 

Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  illum  115 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem. 

Inde  fit  ut  raro  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 

Dicat,et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vita 

Cedat  liti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 

Jam  satis  est.  Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

Compilasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam.\  a/ 
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Ambubaiarum  coUegia,  pharmacopolae,^ 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 

Maestum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  nnorte  Tigelli. 

Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hic,  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico  5 

Frigus  quo  duramqije  famem  propellere  possit. 

Ilunc  si  perconteris  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

rraeclaram  ingrata  stringat  majus  ingluvie  rem, 

Orania  conductis  coemehs  obsonia  nummis, 

Sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi*  nolit  haberi,  10 

Respondet.  ^  Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  ilfis. 

Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis, 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis  : 

Quinas  hic  capiti  mercedes  exsecat  atque 

Quanto  perditior  quisque  est  tanto  acrius  urget ;     '  15 
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Nomina  sectatnr  modb  snmpta  veste  viiili 

Sub  patribus  duris  tironum.     Maxime/quis  non^ 

Juppiter !  exclamat  simul  atque  audivit  ?     At  in  se 

Pro  quaestu  sumptum  facit  hic.     Vix  credere  poasis 

Quam  sibi  non  ^t  amicus,  ita  ut  pater  ille  Terenti  20 

Fabula  quem  miserum  gnato  vixisse  fugato 

Inducit  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hic. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  ilhic : 

Dura  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt. 

Maltinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui  26 

Inguen  ad  obscoenum  subductis  usque  facetus ; 

Pastillos  RufiUus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum. 

Nil  medium  est.     SuBt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas 

Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste  ; 

Contra  alius  nullam  nisi  olenti  in  forflice  stantem.  a^ 

Quidam  notus  homo  cum  exiret  fornice,  "  Macte 

Virtute  esto,"  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavife  tetra  hbido 

Huc  juvenes  ae<][uuro  esb  descendere,  non  alienas 

Permolere  uxores.     "  Nolim  laudarier,"  inquit,  35 

"  Sic  me,"  mirator  cunni  Cupiennius  albi. 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  rccte 

Qui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 

Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

Atque  hacc  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hic  se  praecipitera  tecto  dedit ;  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus  ;  fugiens  hic  decidit  acrem 

Praedonum  in  turbam;  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummos; 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidit,  ut  quidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Deraeteret  ferro.     Jure  omnes  ;  Galba  negabat. 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda, 

Libertinarum  dico,  Sallustius  in  quas 

Non  minus  insanit  quam  qui  moechatifr.     At  hic  si 

Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

Munifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 

Esse,  daret  quantum  satis  esset  nec  sibi  damno 

Dedecorique  foret.     Verum.hoc  se  amplectitur  uno, 

Hoc  amat  et  laudat :  "  Matronam  nullam  ego  tango.'* 

Ut  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Originis  ille,  5& 
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Qui  patrium  mimae  donat  fundumque  laremque, 

*'  Nil  fuerit  mi,"  inquit,  "  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis.'* 

Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 

Fama  malum  gravius  quam  res  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 

Personam  satis  est,  non  illud  quidquid  ubique  .  60 

OfScit  evitare  ?     Bonam  deperdere  famam, 

Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.     Quid  inter 

Est  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccesne  togata  ? 

Villius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 

Nomine  deceptus,  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  65 

Quam  satis  est,  pugnis  caesus  ferroque  petitus, 

Exclusus  fore  cum  Longarenus  foret  iiltus. 

Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 

Diceret  haec  animus :  "  Quid  vis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  consule  cunnum  70 

Velatumque  stola  mea  cum  conferbuit  ira?" 

Quid  responderet  ?     ''  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est." 

At  quanto  meliora  monet  pugnantiaque  istis 

Dives  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Kspensare  velis  ac  non.fugienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere.     Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores, 

Nil  referreputas?     Quare  ne  poeniteat  te 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus* 

Nec  magis  huic  inter  niveos  viridesque  lapillos  80 

(Sit  licet  hoc,  Cennthe,  tuum)  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est. 

Adde  huc  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat,  aperte 

Quod  venale  habet  ostendit,  nec  si  quid  honesti  est 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpla  celet.  85 

Regibus  hic  mos  est :  ubi  equos  mercantur  opertos 

Inspiciunt,  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  decora 

Molli  fulta  pede  est  emptorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrae  cliines,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix. 

Hoc  illi  recte :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  90 

Contemplere  oculis,  Hypsaea  caecior  illa 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.     0  crus  !  o  brachia !     Verum 

Depugis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cernere  possis, 

Cetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  d6 
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Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdata  (nam  te 
Hoc  facit  insanum),  multae  tibi  tum  officient  res, 
Custodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 
Ad  talos  stola.demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 
Plurima  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  lOQ 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  videre  est 
Ut  nudam,  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 
^  Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 
Insidias  fieri  pretiumque  avellier  ante 
Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?     "  Leporem  venator  ut  alta  los 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit," 
Cantat  et  apponit:"  Meus  est  amor  huic  similis;  nam 
Transvolat  in  medio  posita  et  fugientia  captat/' 
Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores 
Atque  aestus  curasque  graves  e  pectore  pelli  ?  .  uo 

Nonne  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  quem, 
Quid  latura  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 
Quaerere  plus  prodest  et  inane  abscindere  soldo  ? 
Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis  aurea  quaeris. 
Pocula  ?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?     Tument  tibi  cum  inguina,  num  si 
Ancilla  aut  vema  est  praesto  puer  impetus  in  quem 
Continuo  fiat  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 
Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  venerem  facilemque. 
IUam,  "  Post  paulo,"  "  Sed  pluris,"  "  Si  exierit  vir,"      130 
Gallis,  hanc  Philodemus  ait  sibi  quae  neque  magno 
Stet  pretio  neque  cunctetur  cum  est  jussa  venire. 
Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus  ut  neque  longa 
Nec  magis  alba  velit  quam  dat  natura  videri. 
Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum  123 

Ilia  et  Egeria  est :  do  nomen  quodUbet  illi, 
Nec  vereor  ne  ,dum  futuo  vir  rure  recurrat, 
Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 
Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vepallida  lecto 
Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet,  .  130 

Cruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mi. 
Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  nudo, 
Ne  nummi  pereant  aut  puga  aut  denique  fama. 
Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 
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Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 
Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 
Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 
Ille  Tigellius  hoc  :  Caesar,  qui  cogere  possefc, 
Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam  non  6 

Quidquam  proficeret ;  si  coUibuisset  ab  ovo 
Usque  ad  mala  citaret,  lo  Bacche  !  modo  summa 
Voce,  modo  hac  resonat  quae  chordis  quattuor  ima. 
Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi ;  saepe  velut  qui 
Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  vehit  qui  10 

Junonis  sacra  ferret;  habebat  saepe  ducentos, 
Saepe  decem  servos ;  modo  reges  atfpie  tetrarchas, 
Omnia  magna  loquens;.  modo,  "  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 
Concha  salis  puri  et  toga^quae  defendere  frigus 
Quamvis  crassa  queat."     Decies  centena  dedisses  15 

Huic  parco  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 
Nil  erat  in  locuhs.     Noctes  figilabat  ad  ipsum  . 
Mane,  dicm  totum  stertebgt ;  nil  fuit  unquam 
•  Sic  impar  sibi.  —  Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi :  '^Quid  tu? 
Nullane  habes  vitia  ?  "     Immo  alia  et  fortasse  minora.         20 
Maenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  ''  Heus  tu," 
Quidam  ait,  "  ignoras  te,  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis  . 
Verba  putas  ?"     ''  Egomet  mi  ignosco,"  Maenius  inquit. 
Stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est  dignusque  notari. 
Cum  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis,  25 

Cur  in  amicorura  vitiis  tara  cemis  acutura 
Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?     At  tibi  contra 
Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 
Iracundior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  eo  quod  30 

Ilusticius  tonso  toga  defluit  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingena 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.     Denique  te  ipsum 
Concute  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  35 

Natura,  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala ;  namque 
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Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

Illuc  praevertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae 

Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus ;  et  isti 

Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 

At  pater  ut  gnati  sic  nos  debemus  amici 

Si  quod  sit  vitium  non  fastidire :  strabonem 

Appellat  paetum  pater,  et  pullum  male  parvus  45 

Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 

Sisyphus  ;  hunc  varum  distortis  cruribus ;  illum 

Balbutit  scaurum  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 

Parcius  hic  vivit,   frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 

Et  jactantior  hic  paulo  est,   concinnus  ainicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.     At  est  truculentior  atque 

Phis  aequo  liber,   simplex  fortisque  habeatur ; 

Caldior  est,   acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor 

Haec.res  et  jungit  junctos  et  servat ^micos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque  65 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit,   multum  demissus  homo :  ilU 

Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damus.     Hic  fugit  omnes 

Insidias  nuUique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum, 

Cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur  ubi  acris  60 

Invidia  atciue  vigent  ubi  crimina,    pro  bene  sano 

Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 

Simplicior  quis  et  est,  quaiem  me  saepe  lihenter 

Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 

Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus,  65 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimiiS.    Eheu, 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam ! 

Nam  vidis  nemo  sine  nascitur ;  optimus  ille  est 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.     Amicus  dulcis  ut  aequum  est 

Cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona ;  pluribus  hi^ce  70 

(Si  niodo  pluia  mihi  bona  sunt)  iriciinet.  amari 

Si  volet :  hac  lege  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 

Qui  ne  tuberibus  propriis  oflfendat  amicum 

Postulat  ignoscet  verrucis  illius  ;  aequum  est 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  '^ae  .  • 
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Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur,  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 
Si  quis  eum  servum  patinam  qui  toUere  jussus  80 

Semesos  pisces  trepidumque  ligurierit  jus 
Iii  cruce  suffigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur.     Quanto  lioc  furiosius  atque 
ISlajus  peccatum  est :  paullum  deliquit  amicus, 
Qaod  nisi  concedas  habeare  insuavis,   acerbus :  85 

OJisti  et  fugis  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 
Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias  captivus  ut  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus  mensave  catillum  00 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit,   ob  hanc  rem 
Aut  positum  ante  mfea  quia  pulliim  in  parte  catini 
Sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?     Quid  faciam  si  furtum  fecerit,  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  sponsumve  negarit  ?  9t 

Quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata  laborant 
Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est ;  sensus  moresque  repugnant 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 
Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter        loo 
Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus, 
Donec  verba  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent 
Nominaque  invenere  ;  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges,  105 

Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  ne^  quis  adulter. 
Nam  fait  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 
Causa,  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 
Quos  venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum 
Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus.  IJO 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 
Nec  natura  potest  justo  secernere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis ; 
Nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet.  idemque  115 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti 
12    . 
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Et  qui.  nocturnus  sacra  divura  legerit.  Adsit 
Regula  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas, 
Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello. 
Nam  ut  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  120 

Verbera  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pai-es  res 
Furta  latrociniis  et  magnis   parva  mineris 
Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 
Permittant  homines.     Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est, 
•  Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex,  125 

Cur  pptas  quod  habes  ?     Non  nosti  quid  pater,  inqmt, 
Chrysippus  dlcat :    Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 
Nec  soleas  fecit,  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.     Qui  ? 
Ut  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamen  atqu^ 
Optimus  est  modulator ;  ut  Alfenius  vafer,  omni  130 

Abjecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  tabema, 
Sutorerat,  sapiens  operis  sic  bptimus  omnis 
Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.     Vellunt  tibi  barbam 
Lascivi  pueri  ;quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces 
Urgeris  turba  circum  te  stahte  miserque  ia5 

Rumperis  et  latras,  magnorum  raaxime  regum. 
Ne  longum  faciam:  dumtu  quadrante  lavatum 
Rex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 
Praeter  Crispinum  sectabitur,  et  miKi  dulces 
Ignoscent  si  quid  peccaro  stultus  amici,  140 

Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 
Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 
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EuPOLiS  ntque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poetae,^^ 
Atque  ahi  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  malus  ac  fur^i 
Quod  moechu^foret  aut  sicarius^aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.*^**"''  ^ 
Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 
^Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 
Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 
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Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus :  in  hora  saepe  ducentos 
D  t  magnum  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.  10 

Cum  flueret  lutulentus  erat  quod  tollere  velles ; 
Garrulu^atqne  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 
Scribendi  recete :  nam  ut  multum  nil  moror.     Ecce, 
Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat :  "  Accipe,  si  vis 
Accipiam  tabulas;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 

Custodes ;  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit,'* 
"Di  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli^ 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 
At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 

Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  moUiat  ignis,        .  20 

Ut  mavis  imitare."     Beatus  Fannius  ultro 
Delatiscapsis  et  imagine  ;  cum  mea  nemo 
Scripta  legat  vulgo  recitare  timentis  ob  hanc  rera, 
Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  utpote  plures 
Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba :  25 

Aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  misera  ambitionf^laborat. 
Hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hic  puerorum  ;  .^^    ^ 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  aere ;   •' 
Hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum  quo 
Vespertina  tepet  regio,  quin  per  mala  praeceps  30 

Fertur  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine,  rie  quid   >  i^  ^^ ,.       ,     .    . 
Summa  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  utVem. 
Omnes  hi  metuimt  versus,  odere  poetas. 
"  Foenum  habet  in  cornu ;  longe  fuge  :  dummodo  risum 
^xcutiat  sibi  non  hic  cuiquam  parcet  amico  ;  35 

Et  quod  cunque  semel  chartis  illeverit  omnes  ^  ' 

Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque  ,      (  / 

Et  pueros  et  anus."    .Agedum,  pauca,accipe  contra.'^       i 
Primum  ego  me  illorum  dederim  quibus  esse  poebi 
Excerpam  numero  :  neque  enim  concludere  versum  40 

Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qui  scribat  uti  nos 
Sermoni  propiora :  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 
Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 
Idcirco  quidam  comopdia  necne  poema  45 

Esset  quaesivere,  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 
Nec  verbis  nec  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 
Differt  sermoni  sermo  merus.    At  pater  ardens 
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Saevit,  qiiod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  amica 
Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset,  60 

Ebrius  et,  magnum  quo<i  dedecus,  ambulet  ante 
Noctem  cum  facibus.     Numquid  Pomponius  istis 
Audiret  kviora,  pater  si  viveret?     Ergo 
Non  satis  estpuris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 
.Quem  si  dSsorvas",  quivis  stomachetur  eodem  55 

Quo  personatus  pacbo  pater.     His  ego  quae  nunc, 
Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 
Tempora  certa  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est 
Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis, 
Non  ut  si  solvas  "  Postquam  Discordia  tetra  60 

Belli  ferratos  postes  portasque  refregit  " 
Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae. 
Hactenus  haec :  aUas  justum  slt  necae  poema, 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit 
Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer  6& 

Ambulat  et  Caprius  rauci  male   cumque  libellis, 
Magnus  uterque  tlmor  latronibus ;  at  bene  si  quis 
Et  vivat  puris  manibus  contemnat  utrumque. 
Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum, 
.  J^on  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me  ?  70 

Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 
Quis  manus  insudet  volgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli ; 
Nec  recito  cuiquam  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  multi  quique  lavantes :  j/^  v.\/     75 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.     Inanes  J 

Hoc  juvat,  haud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 
Tempore.num  faciant  alieno.  "Laedere  gaudes," 
Inquit,"et  hoc  studio  pVavusfacis."  Unde  pctitum 
Hoc  in  me  jacis  ?     Est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus  ?     Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum ; 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante;  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis ; 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commlssa  tacere 
Qui  nequit;  hic  niger  est,  hanc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  a^i 

Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quaternos, 
E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos 
Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam ;  post  h.unc  quoque  potu8,-T^  wi 
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Gondita  cum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber. 

Hic  tibi  comia  et  urbanus  Uberque  videtur,  90 

Infesto  nigris.     Ego  si  risi  quod  ineptu»  • 

Pastillos  Rufillus  plet,  Gargonius  hircum, 

Lividus  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?     Mentio  si  qua 

De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas  ut  tuus  est  mos  :  9S 

*'  Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque 

A  puero  est  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 

Pecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe ; 

Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 

Fugerit."     Hic  nigrae  succus  loliginis,  haec  est  100 

Aerugo  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartia 

Atque  animo  prios,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 

Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.     Liberius  si 

Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  venia  dabis :  insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  105 

TJt  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 

Cum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 

Viverem  uti  contentua  eo  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 

*'  Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius,  utque 

Barrus  inops  ?     Magnum  documentum  ne  patriam  rem      110 

Perdere  quis  velit"     A  turpi  meretricis  amore 

Cum  deterreret :  "  Scetani  dissimilis  sis." 

Ne  sequerer  moechas  coneessa  cum  venerp  uti 

Possem  :  "  Deprensi  non  bella  est  fama  Treboni,'' 

Aiebat.\  "  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  petitu     V    A  ^  /  115 

Sit  melius  causas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est  si 

Traditum  ab  antiquia  morem  servare  tuamque, 

Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 

Incolumem  possum  ;  simul  ac  duraverit  aetas 

Membra  animumque  tuum  nabi^  sine  cortice."     Sic  me     120 

Formabat  puerun^  dictis  ;  et  sive  jubebat 

Ut  facerem  quid :  "  Habes  auctbrem  quo  facias  hoc ;  '^ 

Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat ; 

Sive  vetabat :  "  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu 

Necne  sit  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  125 

Hic  atque  ille  ?     Avidos  vicinum  funus  et  aegros 

Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 

Sic  teneros  animo3  aliena  opprobria  saepe 
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AbsteiTent  vitiis."  .  !Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis 

Perniciem  quaecunque  ferunt,  mediocribus  et  quis  130 

Ignoscas^vitiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 

Consilium  proprium ;  neque  enim  cum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticus  excepit  desum  mihi.     "  Rectius  hoc  est : 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius :  Sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurrara :  Hoc  quidam  non  belle  :  numquid  ego  illi 

Imprudens  olim  faciam  simile  ?  "     Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  agito  labris*f  ubi  quid  datur  oti 

Iliudo  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

Ex  vitiis  unum  ;  cui  si  concedere  nolis  140 

Multa  poetarum  veniat  manus  auxilio  quae 

Sit  mihi  (nam  multo  plures  sumus),  ac  veluti  te 

Judaei  co/^jemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam. 
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Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia.  Roma 

Hospitio  modico  ;  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus, 

Graecorum  longe  doctissimus  ;  inde  Forum  Appi, 

Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos  5 

Praecinctis  unum  ;  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

Hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 

Indico  bellum,  coenantes  haud  animo  aequo 

Exspectans  comites.,   Jam  nox  inducere  terris 

Umbras  et  caelo  diffundere  signa  parabat ;  10 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

Ingerere,     Huc  appelle  !     Trecentos  inseris :  ohc 

Jam  satis  est !     Dum  aes  exigitur,  dura  mula  ligatur, 

Tota  abit  hora.     Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos,  absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  i& 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Certatim.     Tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  raulae 

Nauta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 
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Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  cum  procedere  Hntrem  20 

Sentimus,  donec  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus 

Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 

Fuste  dolat :  quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora. 

Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha.' 

Milia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus  atque  subiinus  25 

Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 

Huc  venturus  erat  Marcenas  optimus  atque 

Cocceius,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 

Legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 

Ilic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  30 

IUinere.    Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 

Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fohteius,  ad  unguem 

Factus  homo,  Antoni  non  ut  magis  alter  amicus. 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  pra.etore  libenter 

Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  '     35 

Praetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  batiUum, 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 

Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam.  • 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima  ;  namque 

Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  Virgiliusque  40 

Occurrunt,  animae  quales  neque  candidiores 

Terra  tulit  neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter, 

0  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum  45 

Praebuit,  et  parochi  quae  debent  ligna  ^alemque* 

Hinc  ipuli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 

Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque  ; 

Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 

Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa  50 

Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.     Nunc  mihi  paucis 

Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messique  Cicirrhi, 

Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 

Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarum  genus  Osci ; 

Sarmenti  domina  exstat ;  ab  his  majoribus  orti  55 

Ad  pugnara  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus  :  "  Equi  te   . 

Esso  feri  similem  dico."     Ridemus,  et  ipse 

Messius  "  Accipio,"  caput  et  movet.     "  0,  tua  comu 

Ni  foret  exsecto  frons,"  inquiti,  "  quid  faceres,  cum 
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Sic  mutilus  miniteris  ?"  At  illi  foeda  cicatrix  e§ 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

Camp^.num  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatus, 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Oyclopa  rogabat: 

Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothumis. 

Multa  Cicirrhus  ad  haec  :  donasset  jamne  catenam  65 

Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 

Nihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse.  Rogabat 

Denique  cur  unquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 

Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  illam.  70 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneveutum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 

Paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  ighi : 

Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 

Vulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 

Con\Hvas  avidos  coenam  servosque  limentes  75 

Tum  rapere.atquer  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres. 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notos 

Ostejtare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  et  quos 

Nunquam  erepsemus  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

TJdos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Hic  ego  mendacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam 

Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto  ;  somnus  tamen  auferfc 

Intentum  veneri ;  tum  immundo  somnia  visu 

Nocturnam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinum  85 

Quattuorhinc  rapimui' viginti  et  milia  rhedis, 

Mansuri  oppidulo  quod  versu  diccre  non  est, 

Signis  perfacile  est :  vonit  vilissima  rerum 

Ilic  aqu'! ;  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra 

Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator  ; 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  urna 

Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Flentibu^  hinc  Varius  discedit  maestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus  utpote  longum 

Carpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri.  .         ce 

Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 

Bari  mo'enia  piscosi ;  dein  Gnatia  Ivmphis 

Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Dum  ftamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro, 
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Pereuadere  cupit.     Gredat  Judaeus  Apella,  loo 

Non  ego ;  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum, 
Nec  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 
Brundusium  longaefinis  chartaeque  viaeque  est. 


SATIRA    VI. 

NoK  quia,  Maecehas,  Lydorum.quidqvdd  Etruscos 

Incoluit  fines  nemo  generosior  est  te, 

Nec  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fuit  atque  patemus 

Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitareni, 

Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco  5 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum.  • 

Cum  referre  negas  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus  dum  ingenuus,   persuades  hoc  tibi  vero, 

Ante  potestatem  Tulli  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Multos  saepe  viros  nullis  majoribus  ortos  10 

Et  vixisse  probos  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos ; 

Contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus  unde  superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 

Non  unquam  prctio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 

Judice  quo  nosti  populo,  qui  stultus  honores  15 

Saepe  dat  indignis  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 

Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 

Nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  longeque  remotos  ? 

Namque  esto  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 

Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret  20 

Appius  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patre  hatus : 

Vel  merito  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

Sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  curru 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi,  Tilli, 

Sumere  depositum  clavum  fierique  tribuno  ?  25 

Invidia  accrevit  privato  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  cras 

Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 

Audit  continuo :  "  Quis  homo  hic  est  ?  quo  patre  natus  ?" 
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Ut  81  qui  aegrotet  quo  morbo  Barrus,  haberi  30 

Ut  cupiat  formosus,  eat  quacunque  puellis 
Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 
Sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo : 
Sic  qui  promittit  cives,  urbem  sibi  curae, 
Imperium  fore  et  Italiam,  delubra  deorum,  35 

Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 
Omnes  mortales  curare  quaerere  cogit. 
"Tune  Syri,  Damae  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 
Dejicere  e  saxo  cives  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?  " 
"  At  Novius  collega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno ;  40 

Namque  est  ille  pater  quod  erat  meus."     '*  Hoc  tibi  Paullus 
Et  Messalla  videris  ?     At  hic,  si  plostra  ducenta 
Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera  magna,  sonabit 
Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas ;  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos.'' 
Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum,  45 

Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum, 
Nunc,  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor ;  at  olim, 
Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno. 
Dissimile  hoc  illi  est ;  quia  non  ut  forsit  honorem 
Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  50 

Praesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 
Ambitione  procul,     Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 
Me  possum  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 
Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulic :  optimus  olim 
Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius  dixere  quid  essem.  55 

Ut  veni  coram  singultim  pauca  locutus, 
Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari, 
Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre*,  non  ego  circum 
Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 

Sed  quod  eram  narro.     Respondes  ut  tuus  est  mos  60 

Pauca :  abeo ;  et  revocas  nono  post  mense  jubesque 
Esse  in  amicorum  numero-     Magnum  hoc  ego  duco 
'  Quod  placui  tibi  qui  turpi  secemis  honestum, 
Non  patre  praeclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 
Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura  alioqui  rccta,  velut  si 
Egregio  inspersos  repreliendas  corpore  naevos ; 
Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 
Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi,  purus  et  insons 
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(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  ot  vivo  canis  amicis^  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti,  *' 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque.lacerto, 

Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera ;  75 

Sed  puerum  .est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum 

Artes  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 

Semet  prognatos.     Vestem  servosque  sequentes, 

In  magno  ut  populo,  si  quis  vidisset,  avita 

Ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihitfrederet  illos.  80 

Ipser  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 

Circum  doctores  aderat.    Quid  multa  ?     Pudicum, 

Qui  priraus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  fabto  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi ; 

Nec  timuit  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim  85 

Si  praeco  parvas  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus:  at  hoc  nanc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

^il  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,   eoque 

Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars  90 

Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratiq :  nam  si  natura  juberet 

A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  et  sellis  nollem  mihi  sumere,  demens 

Judicio  volgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

Nollem  onus  haud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum.  * 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  res  lOC 

Atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  alter  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 

Exirem ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi  1 

Pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 

Ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos  :     . 

Objicielt  nejno  sordes  mihi  quas  tibi,  Tilli, 

Cum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 

Te  pueri  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 
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lloc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  nt 

Millibus  atque  aliis  vivo.     QuacunqueUbido  est, 

Incedo  solus,  percontor  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 

Fallaceln  Circum  vespertinumque  pererro 

Saepe  Forum;  adsisto  divinis;  inde  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum  ;  115 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus   . 

Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus  mihi  quod  cras 

Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundn»  Marsya,  qui  se  120 

Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo;  post  hanc  vagor;  aut  ego,  lecto     ^ 

Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucemis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  125 

Admonuit  fu^o  Campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Fransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

Vita  solutorum  misera  ambiiione  gravique  ; 

His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus^pater  atque  meus  patruusque  fuisset 


SATIRA    VII. 

Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 

Hybrid&,  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 

Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 

Persius  hic  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 

Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas,  5 

Durus  homo  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 

Confidens  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari 

Sisennas  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 

Ad  Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 

Convenit,  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti    .       "  lu 

Quo  fortes  quibus  adversum  bellum  incidit :  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 
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Ira  fait  capitalis  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 

Summa  fuit ;  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior  ultro 

Muneribus  missis :)  *  Bruto  praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  20 

Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam ;  ridetur  ab  omni 

Conventu ;  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem : 

Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 

AppeUat  comites  excepto  Rege  :  canem  illum,  25 

Invisum  agricolis  sidus  venisse ;    Ruebat 

Flumen  ut  hibemum  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 

Tum  Praenestinus  salso  miiltoque  fluenti 

Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 

Vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 

Cessisset  magna  compellans  voce  cucullum. 

At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 

Persius  exclamat :  Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 

Oro  qui  reges  consueris  toUere,  cur  non 

Hunc  Regem  jugulas  ?   Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est. 


SATIRA     VHI. 

Oltm  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deum.  Deus  inde  ego  furura  aviumque 
Maxima  formido :  nam  fures  dextra  coercet 
Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus  ;  5 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 
Terret  fixa  vetatque  novis  considere  in  hortis. 
Huc  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili-portanda  locabat  in  arca. 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum,  10 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti : 
13 
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Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  eippus  in  agram 

Hic  dabat:  Heredes  monumentiim  ne  sequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes  15 

Albis  informera  spectabant  ossibus  agrum  ; 

Cum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque  feraeque,  suetae 

Hunc  vexare  locum  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 

Quantum  carrainibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 

Humanos  animos.  Has  nuUo  perdere  possum  20 

Nec  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 

Protulit  os,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 

Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 

Canidiam  pedibus  nudis  passoque  capiUo, 

Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem  ;  pallor  utrasque  25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 

Unguibus  et  pullam  divellere  mordicus  agnam. 

Coeperunt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 

Manes  elicerent,  animas  responsa  daturas. 

Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea :  major  30 

Lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorepi ; 

Cerea  suppliciter  stabat  SQrvilibus,  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.     Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 

Altera  Tisiphonen :  serpentes  atque  videres 

Infemas  errare  canes,  Lunamque  rubentera  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis   post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius  et  fragilis  Pediatia  furque  Voranus. 

Singula  quid  meraorera  ?  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes  40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagand  resonarent  triste  et  acutum, 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 

Abdiderint  furtim  terris,  et  imagine  cerea 

Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 

Hormerim  voces  Furiamm  et  facta  duamm.  45 

Nam  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus ;  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caliendmm 

Excidere  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacertis . 

Vincula  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  50 
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•    SATIRA    IX. 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugaruoi,  totus  in  illis : 
Accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 
Arreptaque  manu,  "  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ?  ^ 
"  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est,"  inqu?im,  "  et  cupio  omniar  quae  vis."  5 
Cum  assectaretur:'  "  Num  quid  vis?  "  occupo.     At  ille, 
"  Noris  nos,"  inquit ;  "  docti  sutnus."     Hic  ego,  "  Pluria 
Hoc,"  inquam,  "  mihi  eris."    Misere  discedere  quaerens 
Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 
Dicere  nescio  quid  puero,  cum  sudor  ad  imoa  10 

Manaret  talos.     0  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 
•Felicem !  aiebam  tacitus ;  cum  quidlibet  ille 
Garrir^,  vicos,  urben^  laudaret.     Ut  illi 
Nil  respondebam,  "  Misere  cupis,"  inquit,  "  abire ; 
Jamdudum  video ;  sed  nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo ;  15 

Persequar :  hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?  "    "  Nil  opus  est  te 
Circumagi ;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 
Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Gaesaris  hortos." 
"  Nil  habeo  quod  agam  et  non  sum  piger ;  usque  sequar  te." 
Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus,  30 

Cum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.     Incipit  ille : 
"  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum, 
Non  Varium  facies ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 
Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 
MoUius  ?    Invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes  ego  canto."  25 

Interpellandi  locus  hic  erat :  "  Est  tibi  mater, 
Cognati,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus  ?  "  —  '*  Haud  mihi  quisquam. 
Omnes  composui."  —  Felices!  nunc  ego  resto. 
Confice  ;  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste  Sabella 
Quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  urna :  30 

H^nc  neque  dira  venena  nec  hosticus  auferet  ensis 
Nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarda  podagra  : 
Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque  ;  loquaces 
Si  sapiat  vitet  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas. 
Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  95 

Praeterita,  et  casu  tunc  respondere  vadato 
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Debebat,  quod  ni  fecisset  perdere  litem. 

"  Si  me  amas,"  inqyiit,  "  paulum  hic  ades."     "  Inteream  si 

Aut  vateo  stare  aut  novi  civilia  jura ; 

Et  propero  quo  scis."    "  Dubius  sum  quid  faciam,"  inquit,  40 

"  Tene  relinquam  an  rem."  "  Me  sodes."  "  Non  faciam  "  ille ; 

Et  praecedere  coepit     Ego  ut  contendere  durum  est 

Cum  victore  sequor.     "  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ?  " 

Hinc  repetit ;  "  paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanae ; 

Nemo  dextcrius  fortuna  est  usus.     Haberes  ^  45 

Magnum  adjutorem  posset  qui  ferre  secundas, 

Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere ;  dispeream  ni 

Submosses  omnes."     *'  Non  isto  vivimus  illic 

Quo  tu  rere  modo;  domus  hac  nec  purior  uUa  est 

Nec  magis  his  aliena  malis ;  nil  mi  officit  unquam,  50 

Ditior  hic  aut  est  quia  doctior ;  est  locus  uni 

Cuique  suus."    "  Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile ! "    "  Atqui  • 

Sic  habet."    "  Accendis,  quare  cupiara  magis  illi       • 

Proximus  esse."    "  Velis  tantummodo :  quae  tua  virtus,    . 

Expugnabis ;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

Difficiles  aditus  primos  habet.      "  Haud  mihi  deero : 

Muneribus  servos  corrumpam ;  non  hoSie  si 

Exclusus  fuero  desistam ;  tempora  quaeram, 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus."    Haec  dum  agit,  ecce  60 

Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et  illum 

Qui  pulchre  nosset.     Consistimus.     Unde  venis  ?  et 

Quo  tendis  ?  rogat  et  respondet.     Vellere  coepi 

Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia,  nutans, 

Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet.     Male  salsus  65 

Ridens  dissimulare :  meum  jecur  urere  bilis. 

"  Certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 

Aiebas  mecum."    "  Memini  bene,  sed  meliore 

Tempore  dicam ;  hodie  tricesima  sabbata :  vin  tu 

Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere  ?  "    "  Nulla  mihi,  inquam,  70 

Religio  est."    "  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum ;  ignosces ;  alias  loquar."    Huncine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !     Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit.     Casu  venit  obvius  illi 

Adversarius  et :  "  Quo  tu  turpissime  ?  "  magna  75 

Inclamat  voce ;  et  "  Licet  antestari  ?  "    Ego  vero 
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Oppono  auriculam.    Bapit  in  jus ;  clamor  utrinque  ; 
Undique  concursus.     Sic  me  servavit  ^ollo. 
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Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 
Lucili.     Quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est 
TJt  non  hoc  fateatur  ?•    At  idem  quod  sale  multo 
Urbem  defricuit  charta^Iaudatur  eadem. 
Nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sic     5 
£t  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 
Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 
Atiditoris  (et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  virtus). 
Est  br^tate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerandbus  aures ;  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi  saepe  jocoso, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consulto.     Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et.melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.  15 

Illi  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit  neque  simius  iste 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  CatuIIum. 
"  At  magnum  fecit  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis  '  ao 

Miscuit."     0  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit  ?     "  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est." 
Cfum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum  25 

Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli  ? 
Scilicet  ^blitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 
Cum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Poplicola  atque 
Corvinus,  patriis  intermiscere  petita 

Verba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis  ?     ^  30 

Atque  ego  cum  Graecos  facerem  natus  mare  citra 
Versiculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
13* 
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Post  niediain  noctem  visus  cum  somnia  vera : 
*'  In  silvam  non  lignj^  feras  insanius  ac  si 
Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas."  35 

Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 
Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput,  haec  ego  ludo, 
Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 
Nec  red^ant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 
Arguta  meretrice  potes  Davoque  Chremcta  40 

Eludente  senein  comis  garrire  libellos 
Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  Pollio  regum 
Faeta  canit  pede  ter  percusso  ;  forte  epos  acer 
Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit ;  molle  atque  facetum 
Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 
*  Atque  .quibusdam  alii^  melius  quod  scribere  possemj 
Inventore  rainor ;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim  ♦ 

Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 
At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  sacpe  ferentem  50 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.     Age,  quaeso, 
Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis  Homero  ? 
Nil  comis  tragici  rautat  Lncilius  Acci  ? 
Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores, 
Cum  de  se  loquitur  non  ut  majore  reprensis  ?  65 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  iegentes 
Quaerere,  num  ilHus,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 
Versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 
Mollius  ac  si  quis  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis, 
Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 

Ante  cibum  versus,  totidehi  coenatus ;  Etrusci 
Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 
Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisquo 
Ambustum  propriis  ?     Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 
Comis  et  urbanus,  fuerit  limatior  idem  35 

Quam  xudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor, 
Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  ille, 
Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum, 
Detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne  quod  ultra 
Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 
Saepe  stilum  vertas  iterum  quae  digna  le^i  sinii 
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Scriptunis,  neque  te  ut  miretur  turba  labores, 

Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.     An  tua  demens 

Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  *  75 

Non  ego :  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audax 

Contemtis  aliis  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 

Men  moveat  cimex  Pantilius,  aut  oruciet  quod 

Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius,  aut  quod  ineptus 

Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  ?  ^o 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque, 

Valgius  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus  atque 

Fuscus,  et-haec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque! 

Ambitione  relegata  te  dic(5re  possum, 

PoUio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  ^ 

Vos,  Bibuli  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Fumi, 

Complures  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 

Prudens  praetereo ;  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacunque, 

Arridere  velim,  doUturus  si  placeant  spe 

Deterius  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli,  90 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 
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SATIRARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 

'  SATIRA   I. 

"  SuNT  quibus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer  et  liltra 

Legem  tendere  opus  ;  sine  nervis  altera  quidquid 

Composui  pars  esse  putat,  aimilesque  meorum 

Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati, 

Quid  faciam  praescribe/'  "  Quiescas."  "  Ne  faciam,  inquis,  5 

Omnino  versus  ?  "    "  Aio."    "  Peream  raale  si  non 

Optimum  erat :  verum  nequeo  dormire."     "  Ter  uncli 

Transnanto  Tiberim  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto, 

Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento. 

Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit  aude  10 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 

Praemia  laturus."     "  Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 

Agmina  nec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos 

Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi."  15 

"  Attamen  et  justum  poteras  et  scribere  fortem, 

Scipiadem  ut  sapiens  Luciljus."     "  Haud  mihi  deero 

Cum  res  ipsa  feret.     JTisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 

Verba  per  attentam  non  ibuntCaesaris  aurem, 

Cui  male  si  palpere  recalcitrat  undique  tutus."  .  90 

"  Quanto  rectius  hoc  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 

Fantolabum  icurram  Nbmentammquc  nepotem^ 
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Cum  sibi  quisque  timet,  quamquam  est  intactus,  et  odit ! " 

"  Quid  faciam  ?     Saltat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucernis.  25 

Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatus  eodem 

Pugnis  ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 

Millia :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 

Lucili  ritu  nostrum  melioris  utroque. 

Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim      •    •  30 

Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  cesserat  unquam 

Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene  ;  quo  fit  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Vita  senis.     Sequor  hunc,  Liicanus  an  Apulus  anceps: 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus,  35 

Missus  ad  hoc  pulsis,  vetus  est  ut  fama,  Sabellis, 

Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis, 

Sive  quod  Apula  gens  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 

Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 

Quemquam  animantem  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis  40 

Vagina  tectus  ;  quem  cur  distringere  coner 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?     0  pater  et  rex 

Juppiter,  ut  pereat  positum  rubigiiie  telum, 

Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis !     At  ille 

Qui  me  commorit, —  melius  non  tangere!  clamo ;  45 

Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  umam, 

Canidia  Albuti  quibus  est  inimica  venenum, 

Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 

TJt  quo  quisque  valet  suspectos  terreat,  utque  50 

Imperet  hoc  natura  potens,  sic  collige  mecum  : 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit :  unde  nisi  intus 

Monstratum  ?     Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 

Matrem ;  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera:  mirum, 

Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam  neque  dente  petit  bos ;      55 

Sed  mala  toUef  arfum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 

Ne  longum  faciam :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 

Exspectat  seu  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis, 

Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu  fors  ita  jusserit,  exsul, 

Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  color.*'     "  0  puer,  ut  sis  eo 

Vitalis  metuo  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 

Frigore  te  feriat."     "  Quid,  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
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Primus  m  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem, 

Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 

Cederct,  introrsum  turpiSj.num  Laelius  aut  qui  gb 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Karthagine  nomen, 

Ingenio  ofFensi  aut  laeso  doluere  Metello 

Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?     Atqui 

Primores  populi  arripuit  populumque  tributim, 

Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  '    '  ''^ 

Quin  ubi  se  a  volgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 

Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 

Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere  donec 

Decoqueretur  olus  soliti.     Quidquid  sum  ego,  quamvia 

Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 

Invidia,  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 

OfFendet  solido ;  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati, 

Dissentis."     "  Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum. 

Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negoti  80 

Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  inscitia  legum : 

Si  mala  condiderit  in  quem  quis  carmina,  jus  est 

Judiciumque."     "  Esto,  si  quis  mala  ;  sed  bona  si  qms 

Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 

Opprobriis  dignum  latraverit,  integer  ipse  ? ''  8S 

"  Solventur  risu  tabulae,  tu  missus  abibis." 
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QuAB  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 
Nec  meus  hic  sermo  est,  sed  quae  praecepit  Ofella 
Kusticus  abnormis  sapiens  crassaque  Minerva, 
Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes- 
Cum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus  et  cum 
Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat, 
Verum  hic  impransi  mecum  disquirite.     Cur  hoc  ? 
Dicam  si  potero.     Male  verum  examinat  omnis 
Corruptus  judex.     Leporem  sectatus  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel  si  Romana  fatigat 
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'  Militia  assuetum  graecari,  seu  pila  velox 
MoUiter  austerumstudiofallente  laborem, 
Seu  te  discus  agit,  pete  cedentem  aera  disco; 
Cum  labor  extuderit  fastidia,  siccus,  inanis 
Sperne  cibum  vilem ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falemo  15 

Ne  biberia  diluta.     Foris  est  promus  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare :  cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Unde  putas  aut 
Qui  partum  ?•    Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 
Summa  sed  in  te  ipso  est.     Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 

Sudando ;  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 
Nec  scarus  aut  poterit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 
Vix  tamen  eripiam  posito  pavone  velis  quin 
Hoc  potius  quam  gallina  tergere  palatura, 
Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  us> 

Rara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda ; 
Tamquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.     Nam  vesceris  ista 
Quam  laudas  pluma?     Cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  ? 
Carne  tamenquamvis  distat  nil,  hac  magis  illam 
Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  petere !     Esto :  30 

Unde  datum  sentis  lupus  hic  Tiberinus  an  alto 
Captus  hiet,  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci?     Laudas,  insane,  trilibrem 
Mullum  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 
Ducit  te  species  viiieo :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     Quia  scilicet  illis 
Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus. 
Jejunus  raro  stomachus  volgaria  temnit 
'^Pbrrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 
Vellem,"  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus.     At  vos,         40 
Praesentes  Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia,  —  quamquam 
Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  eopia  quando 
Aegrum  sollicitat  storaachum,  cum  rapula  plenus 
Atque  acidas  mavolt  inulas.     Necdum  omnis  abacta 
Pauperies  epulis  regum  ;  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus. .  Haud  ita  pridem 
Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 
Infamis.     Quid,  tunc  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 
Tutus  erat  rhombus  tutoque  ciconia  nido 
Donec  vos  auctor  ddcuit  praetorius.     Ergo  50 
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Si  quis  nanc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos,    * 

Parebit  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus. 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofella 

Judice  :  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  iilud 

Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.  •  Avidienus, 

Cui.  Canis  ex  vero  dictum  cognomen  adhaeret, 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  corna,- 

Ac  nisi  mutatura  parcit  defundere  vinum,  et, 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  licebit 

Ille  repotia  natales  aliosve  dierum 

Festos  albatus  celebret,  cornu  ipse  bilibri 

Caulibus  instillat,  veteVis  non  parcus  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur,  et  horum 

Utrujn  imitabitur  ?     Hac  urget  lupus^  hac  canis,  aiunt. 

Mundus  erit  qua  non  offendat  sordibus,  atque 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.     Hic  neque  servis, 

Albuti  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit 

Saevus  erit;  aec  sic  ut  sim{>lex  Naevius  unctara 

Convivjs  praebebit  aquam  :  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nunc   victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum 

Afferat.     In  priniis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 

Ut  noceant  honiini   credas  memor  illius  escae 

Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchjlia  turdis, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent  stomachoque  tumultum 

Lenta  feret  pituita.     Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Coena  desurgat  dubia  ?     Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  pracgravat  una, 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Alter  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori 

Membra  dedit  vegctus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit.   " 

Hic  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam, 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum^  corpus,  ubique 

Accedent  anni  et  tractari  mollius  aetas 

Imbecilla  volet ;  tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam 

Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis  mollitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  inciderit  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Rancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 

IUis  nullus  erat  sed  credo  hac  mente,  quod  hospes 
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Tardius  adveniens  vitiatum  commodius  quam 
Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret.     Hos  utinam  inter 
Ileroas  natura  tellus  me  prima  tulisset! 
Das  aliquid  famae  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 
Occupet  humanam :  grandes  rhombi  patinaeque  »6 

Graude  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus ;  adde 
Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 
As  laquei  pretium.     "  Jure,"  inquit,  *'  Trausius  istis 
Jurgatur  verbis  ;  ego  vectigalia  magna  100 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus."     Ergo 
Quod  superat  non  est  melius  quo  inaumere  possis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam  te  divite?     Quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?     Cur,  improbe,  carae 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo?  105 

Uni  nimirum  recte  tibi  semper  erunt  res. 
O  magnus  posthac  inimicis  risus  !     Uterne 
Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?     Hic  qui 
Pluribus  adsuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 
An  qui  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri  110 

In  pace  ut  sapiens  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 
Quo  magis  his  credas,  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofellam 
Integris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usum 
Quam  nunc  accisis.     Videas  metato  in  agello 
Cum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

"  Non  ego,"  narrantem,  "  temere  edi  luce  profesta 
Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pernae. 
Ac  mihi  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes, 
Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 
Vicinus,  bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  120 

Sed  pullo  at{|ue  haedo ;  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 
Et  nux  ornabat  mensas  cum  duplice  ficu. 
Post  hoc  ludus  erat  oulpa  potare  magistra, 
Ac  venerata  Ceres  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 
Explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  .  126 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Eortuna  tumultus, 
Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?     Quanto  aut  ego  parcius  aut  vos, 
O  pueri,  nituistis  ut  huc  novus  incola  venit  ? 
Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  ilhim 
Nec  me  nec  quemquam  statuit:  nos  en^ulit  ille;.  lao 
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Hlum  aut  nequities  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 
Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  hcres. 
Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  homine,  nuper  Ofellae 
Dictus,  erlt  nuUi  proprius,  sed  cedet  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  fortes 
Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus." 
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"  Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  noh  quater  anno 

Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens, 

Iratus  tibi  quod  vini  somnique  benignus 

Nil  dignum  seimone  canas.     Quid  fiet  ?     At  ipsis 

Satumalibus  huc  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo  S 

Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.  •  Nil  est ; 

Culpantur  frustra  calami,  imraeritusque  laborat 

Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  voltus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  10 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro, 

Eupolin,  Archilochum,  comites  educere  tantos  ? 

Invidiam  placare  paras  virtute  relicta  ? 

Comtemnere  miser ;  vitanda  est  improba  Siren 

Desidia,  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti  15 

Ponendum  aequo  animo."    "  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 

Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.     Sed  unde 

Tam  bene  me  nosti  ?  "     "  Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  est  aliena  negotia  curo, 

£xcussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,  20 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere, 

Quid.  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset 

Callidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum ; 

Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercaiier  unus 

Cum  lucro  noram  ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale  IB 

Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita."    "  Novi, 

£t  miror  morbi  purgatan  te  ilUus.     Atqui 
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Einovit  veterem  mire  novus,,  ut  solet,  in  cor 

Trajecto  lateris  mis^ri  capitisve  dolore, 

Ut  lethargicus  hic  cum  fit  pugil  et  medicum  urget.  3C 

Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic  esto  ut  libet."  "  0  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere  :  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 

Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 

Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam  .  35 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 

Nam  male  re  gesta  cum  vellem  mittere  operto 

Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit  et,  Cave  faxis 

Te  quidquam  indignum :  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  an^t, 

Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram  quid  sit  furere  :  hoc  si  erit  in  te 

Solo  nil  verbi  pereas  quin  fortiter  addam. 

Quem  mala  stultitia  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 

Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrjsippi  porticus  et  grex 

Autumat.     Haec  populos,  haec  magnqs  formula  reges         46 

Excepto  sapiente  teneJb.     Nunc  accipe  quare 

Desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu  qui  tibi  nomen 

Insano  posuere.     Velut  silvis  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

Ille  sinistrorsum  hic  dextrorsum  abit;  unus  utrique  50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  ;  hoc  te 

Crede  triodo  insanum,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille 

Qui  te  deridet  caudam  trahat.     Est  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Utrupes  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur  ;  55 

Alterum  et  huic  varum  et  nihilo  sapientius  ignes 

Per  medios  fluviosque  ruentis  :  clamet  amica 

Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor : 

"  Hic  fossa  est  ingens,  hic  rupes  maxima,  serva !  " 

Non  magis  audierit,  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 

Quum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 

Mater,  te  appello  !  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 

Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo  : 

Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?     Esto.  G5 

Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi  si  tibi  dicam, 

Tune  insanus  eris  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excors 
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Rejecta  praeda  quam  praesens  Mercurius  ferfc  ? 

Scribe  decem  Nerio ;  non  est  satis :  adde  Cicutae 

Nodosi  tabulas  centum,  mille  adde  catenas:  7C 

Effagiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

Cum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum  et  cum  volet  arbor. 

Si  male  rem  gerere  insani  est,  contra  bene  sani, 

Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est  mihi  crede,  Perilli,  75 

Dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  coraponere,  quisquis 

Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore, 

Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  huc  propius  me,  80 

Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite. 

Dan(ia  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris; 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

Heredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro:  . 

Ni  sic  fecissent  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri, 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  ego  prave 

Seu  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis  patruus  mihi.     Credo 

Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  aniraum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 

Sensit  cum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  saxo  90 

Hcredes  vohiit?     Quoad  vixit  credidit  ingens 

Pauperiem  vitium  et  cavit  nihil  acrius,  ut  si 

Forte  minus  locuples  uho  quadrante  perisset 

Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res, 

Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris  .  g5 

Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  construxerit  ille 

Clarus  erit,  fortis,  justus.     Sapiensne  ?     Etiam,  et  rex, 

Et  quidquid  volet.     Hoc  veluti  virtute  paratum 

Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     Quid  simile  isti    " 

Graecus  Aristippus?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  100 

In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 

Propter  onus  segnes.     Uter  est  insanior  horum? 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unura, 

Nec  studio  citharae  nec  Musae  deditus  ulli ;  M 

Si  scalpra  ct  formas  non  sutor,  nautica  vela 

Aversus  mercatilris :  delirus  et  amens 
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XJndique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis 
Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  nescius  uti 
Compositis  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  ?  •  iio 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acervum 
Porrectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 
Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris ; 
Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falemi  115 

Mille  cadis  —  nihil  est,  tercentum  millibus,  acre 
Potet  acetum  ;  age,  si  et  slramentis  incubet,unde- 
Octoginta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 
Blattarum  ac  tinearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  arca  ; 
Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  120 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 
Filius  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 
Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  —  Ne  tibi  desit  ? 
Quantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum, 
Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?     Quare, 
Si  quidvis  satis  est,  perjuras,  surripis,  aufers 
Undique  ?    Tun  sainus  ?     Populum  si  caedere  saxis 
Incipias  servosve  tuos,  quos  aere  pararis, 
Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae:  130 

Cum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis  matremque  veneno, 
Incolumi  capite  es-?  ,  Quid  enim,  neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis, 
Nec  ferro  ut  demens  genitricem  occidis  Orestes. 
An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 
Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum  Furiis  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 
Qum  ex  quo  est  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes 
Nil  sane  fecit  quod  tu  reprehendere  possis : 
Non  Pyladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem 
Electram,  tantum  maledicit  utrique  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud  jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 
Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 
Qui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 
Campana  soUtus  truUa  vappamque  profestis, 
Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  heres  i4C 

Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 
Carreret.     Hunc  medicus  multum  o^ler  atque  fidelis 
14* 
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Excitat  hoc  pacto :  mensam  poni  jubet  atque 

Effundi  saccos  nummorum,  accedere  plures 

Ad  nuraerandum  ;  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud :       150 

Ni  ti4a  custodis  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres. 

Men'  vivo  ?     Ut  vivas  igitur  vigila.     Hoc  age !     Quid  vis  t 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te   ni  cibus  atque 

Ingens  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas  ?.    Agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.         155 

Quantiemptae?  Parvo.     Quantiergo?    Octussibus.    Eheu! 

Quid  refert,  morbo  an  furtis  pereamque  rapinis  ?  — 

Quisnam  igitur  sanus  ?     Qui  non  stultus.     Quid  avarus  ? 

Stultus  et  insanus.     Quid,  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 

Continuo  sanus  ?     Minime.     Cur,  Stoice  ?     Dicam.  16O 

Non  est  cardiacus  —  Craterum  dixisse  putato  — 

Hic  aeger :  recte  est  igitur  surgetque  ?     Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  peijurus  neque  sordidus  ;  immolet  aequis 

Hic  porcum  Laribus :  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax  ;  .i65 

Naviget  Anticyram.     Quid  enim  differt,  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes,  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  ? 

Servius  Opgidius  Canusi  duo  praedia,  dives 

Antiquo  cehsu,  gnatis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur  et  hoc  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos,  Aule,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi,     . 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis  abscondere  tristem ; 

Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors, 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Cicutam.  175 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave  ne  minuas,  tu  ne  majus  facias  ia 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater  et  natura  coercet. 

Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria  jure 

Jurando  obstringam  ambo  :  uter  aedilis  fueritve  18O 

V<fstrum  praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 

In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 

Latus  ut  in  circo  spatiere  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 

Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis,  insane,  patemis  ; 

Scilicet  ut  plausus  quos  fert  Agrippa,  feras  tu,      -  185 

Astuta  ingenuum  vulpes  imitata  leonem  !  — 

Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur.  ? 
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Rex  sum.     Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.     Et  aequatn 

Rem  imperito ;  ac  si  cui  videor  non  justus,  inulto 

Dicere  quod  sentit  permitto.     Maxime  regum,  190 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  ciassem  deducere  Troja ! 

Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit  ? 

Cousule.     Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus, 

Putescit  toties  servatis  clanis  Achivis, 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato,  195 

Per  quem  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  ? 

Mille  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit,  inclitum  Ulixen 

Et  Menelanm  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamans. 

Tu  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 

Ante  aras  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  200 

Rectum  animi  servas  ?     Quorsum  ?    Insanus  quid  enim  Ajax 

Fecit  cura  stravit  ferro  pecus  ?     Abstinuit  vim 

Uxore  et  gnato  ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis, 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen. 

Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  litore  naves  205 

Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos. 

Nempe  tuo,  furiose.    Meo,  sed  non  furiosus. 

Qui  species  alias  veris  scelerisque  tumultu 

Permixtas  capiet  commotus  habebitur,  atque 

Stultitiane  erret  nihilum  distabit  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  immeritos  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos : 

Cum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  cum  tumidum  est,  cor  ? 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

Huic  vestem,  ut  gnatae,  paret  ancillas,  paret  aurum,  215 

Rufam  aut  Pusillam  appellet  fortique  marito 

Destinet  uxorem  ;  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 

Praetor  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Quid  ?  si  quis^gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna 

Integer  est  animi  ?     Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ubi  prava  220 

Stultitia  hic  summa  est  insania;  qui  sceleratus, 

Et  furiosus  erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 

Nunc  age  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum : 

Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  235 

Hic  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 

E(Ucit  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
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Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  itnpia  vici, 

Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  Macellum, 

Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  tum  ?     Venere  frequentes,  23C 

Verba  facit  leno :   Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid  et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel  cras. 

Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  responderit  aequus : 

In  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus  ut  aprum 

Coenem  ego ;  tu  pisces  hiberno  ex  aequore  verris.  835 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam:  aufer: 

Sume  tibi  decies ;  tibi  tantumdem  ;  tibi  triplex 

Unde  uxor  media  currit  de  nocte  vocata. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  absorberet,  aceto  240 

Diluit  insignem  baccam :  qul  sanior  ac  si 

Illud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 

Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 

Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  ambre  gemellum, 

Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas,  S4S 

Quorsum  abeanfc  ?     Sanin  creta  an  carbone  notandi  ? 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 

Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa, 

Si  quem  delectet  barbatum  amentia  verset. 

Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare,  250 

Nec  quidquam  differre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus 

Quale  prius  hidas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 

SoUicitus  plores,  quaero  faciasne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Polemon  ?*  ponas  insignia  raorbi, 

Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  ut  ille  855 

Dicitur  ex  collo  furtim  carpsisse  coronas 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri  ? 

Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 

Sume,  catelle  !  negat ;  si  non  des  optet :  amator 

Exclusus  qui  distat  agit  ubi  secum  eat  an  non  260 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitus,  et  haeret 

Invisis  foribus  ?     Nec  nunc  cum  rae  vocat  ultro 

Accedam  ?     An  potius  mediter  finire  dolores  ? 

Exclusit ;  revocat :  redeam  ?     Non  si  obsecret.     Ecce 

Servus  non  paulo  sapientior :  0  here,  quae  res  266 

Nec  modum  habet  neque  consilium  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  volt.     In  amore  haec  sunt  mala,  beUum^ 
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Pax  rursum :  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

Mobilia  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorte  laboret 

Reddere  cerfca  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet  ac  si  87t 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

Quid,  cum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

Gaudes  si  cameram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  es  ? 

Quid,  cum  balba  feris  annoso  verba  palato, 

Aedificante  casas  qui  sanior  ?     Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultitiae  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.     Modo,  inquam, 

Hellade  percussa  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se 

Cerritus  fuit,  an  commotae  crimine  mentis 

Absolves  hominem  et  sceleris  damnabis  eundem, 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ?  280 

Libertinus  erat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus 

Lautis  marie  senex  ma-nibus  currebat  et,  Unum  — 

Quid  tam  magnum  ?  addens  — ,  unum  me  surpite  morti, 

Dis  etenim  facile  est !  orabafc ;  sanu^  utrisque 

Auribus  atque  oculis ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  285 

Exciperet  dominus  cum  venderet     Hoc  quoque  volgus 

Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Juppiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis, 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  relinquerit,  illo  290 

Mane  die  quo  tu  iridicis  jejunia  nudus 

In  Tiberi  stabit.     Casus  medicusve  levarit 

Aegrum  ex  praecipiti  mater  delira  necabit 

In.gelida  fixum  ripa  febrimque  reducet ; 

Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?    Timore  deorum.  295 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 

Arma  dedit,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 

Dixerit  insanum  qui  me  t6tidem  audiet  atque 

Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo." 

"  Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris,  30O 

Qua  me  stultitia,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum, 

Insanire  putas?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus." 

"  Quid,  caput  abscissum  deraens  cum  portat  Agave 

Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videtur  ?  " 

"  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 

Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio?"     "  Accipe :  primum 
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Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris  ab  imo      ^ 

Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis,  et  idem 

Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  310 

Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ? 

An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque  verum  est 

Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 

Absentis  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  eiFugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens  3^^ 

Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     Illa  rogare : 

Quantane  ?  num  tantum,  sufflans  se,  magna  fuisset  ? 

Major  diraidio.     Num  tanto  ?     Cum  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret,  Non  si  te  ruperis,  inquit, 

Par  eris.     Ilaec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  320 

Adde  poemata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino ; 

Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit  sanus  facis  et.  tu. 

Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem.     Jam  desine."     Cultum 

Majorem  censu.     Teneos,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 

Mille  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  3S5 

0  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori! 
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"  Unde  et  quo  Catius  ?  "     "  Non  egt  mihi  tempus  aventi 

Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincant 

Pjthagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Platona." 

"  Peccatum  fateor  cum  te  sic  tempore  laevo 

Interpellarim  ;  sed  des  veniam  bonus  oro.  5 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nunc  aliquid  repetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque." 

"  Quin  id  erat  curae  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 

Utpote  res  tenues  tenui  sermone  peractas." 

"  Ede  hominis  nomen,  simul  et  Roraanus  an  hospes.''  10 

"  Ipsa  memor  praecepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit  illa  naemento, 

Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis,     * 

Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

Caule  suburbano  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris  ifi 
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Dulcior;  irrigu^  nihil  esfc  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 

Ne  gallina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 

Doctus  eris  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falerno : 

Hoc  teneram  faciet.     Pratensibus  optima  fun^  90 

Natura  est :  aliis  male  creditur.     Ille  salubres 

Aestates  peraget  qui  nigri#  prandia  moris 

Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 

Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis  » 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet :  leni  praecordia  mulso . 

Prolueris  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 

Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae 

Et  lapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lunae  ;  HO 

Sed  non  pmne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae, 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  pelori», 

Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini, 

Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentum. 

Nec  sibi  coenarum.quivis  temere  adroget  artem,  36 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

Nec  satis  est  cara  pisces  avertere  mensa 

Ignarum  quibus  est  jus  aptius  et  quibus  assis 

Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  eonviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas  40 

Curvat  aper  lances  camem  vitantis  inertem  : 

Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvig  et  arundine  pinguis. 

Vinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 

Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas  45 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit* 

Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam,  . 

XJt  si  quis  solum  hoc  mala  ne  sint  vina  laboret, 

Quali  pcrfund§,t  pisces  securus  olivo.  60 

Massica  si  caelo  suppones  vina  sereno 

Noctuma  si  quid  crassi  est  tenuabitur  aura, 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  illa 

Integrum  perduut  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falema  &5 
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Vina  columbino  limum  bene  colligit  ovo,        ^ 

Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 

Potorem  cochlea :  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho ;  pema  magis  ac  ma^s  hillis  60 

Flagitat  immorsus  refici ;  quin  omnia  malit 

Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 

Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  pemoscere  juris 

Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo, 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaque  decebit,  *       65 

Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca.  * 

Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis 

Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insiiper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranae  quod  baca  remisit.  olivae. 

Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo :  70 

Nam  facie  praestant.     Venucula  convenit  oUis ; 

Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 

Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  allec, 

Primus  et  invenior  piper  album  cum  sale  nigro 

Incretum  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  75 

Immane  est  vitium  dare  millia  terna  macello 

Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urgere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  imctis 

Tractavit  calicem  manibus  dum  furta  ligurit, 

Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantus 

Consistit  sumtus  ?     Neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 

Ten  lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma 

Et  Tjrias  dare  circum  inluta  toralia  vestes, 

Oblitum  quanto  curam  sumtumque  minorem  85 

Haec  habeant  tanto  reprehendi  justius  illis 

Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis  ? 

'•  Docte  Cati,'per  amicitiara  divosque  rogatus, 

Ducere  me  auditum  perges  quocunque    memento. 

Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuucta,  90 

Non  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.     Adde 

Vultum  habitumque  hominis,  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 

Non  magni  pendis  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae."  95 
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SATIRA    V. 

"  Hoo  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 
Responde,  qmbus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Ardbus  atque  modis.     Quid  rides  ?  "     "  Jamne  doloso 
Non  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  ?  "     "0  nuUi  quidquam  mentite,  vides  ut  5 

Nudus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  procis  intacta  est  aut  pecus ;  atqui 
Et  genus  et  virtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alga  est." 
"  Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 
Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus  10 

Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene  ;  dulcia  poma 
Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores 
Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives  ; 
.  Qui  quamvis  perjarus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus  15 

Sanguine  fraterno,  fugitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 
Tu  comes  exterior  si  postulet  ire  recuses." 
"  Utrie  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  ?     Haud  ita  Trojae 
Me  gessi  certans  semper  melioribus."     "Ergo 
Pauper  eris."     "  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo  ;       20 
Et  quondam  majora  tuli.     Tu  protinus  unde 
Divitias  aerisque  raam  dic,  augur,  acervos.'* 
"  Dixi  equidem  et  dico ;  captes  astutus  ubique 
Testamenta  senum,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 
Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  25 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 
Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim, 
Vivet  uter  locuples  sine  natis,  improbus,  ultro 
Qui  meUorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 
Defensor ;  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  30 

Sperne,  domi  si  natus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 
Quinte,  puta,  aut  Publi,  (gaudent  praenomine  molles 
Auriculae,)  tibi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum ; 
Jus  anceps  novi,  causas  defendere  possum; 
Eripiet  quivis  oculos  citius  mihi,  quain  te  '35 

Contemptum  cassa  nuce  pauperet;  haec  mea  cura  est, 
15 
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Ne  quid  tu  perdas  neu  sis  jocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube  ;  fi  cognitor ;  ipse 

Persta  atque  obdura,  seu  rubra  Canicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Furius  hibemas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

Nonne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens  . 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens,  ut  amicis  aptus,  ut  acer  ? 

Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  cetaria  crescent. 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur,  ne  manifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Adrepe  oflSciosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Orco, 

In  vacuum  renias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit  eo 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum, 

Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  65. 

Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano." 

"  Num  furis  ?  an  prudens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo  ?  '* 

"  0  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  ApoUo."  GO 

"  Quid  tamen  ista  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  licet,  ede." 

"  Tempore  quo  jnvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 

Demissum  genus  Aenea,  tellure  marique 

Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 

Filia  Nasicae  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  65 

Tum  gener  hoc  faciet :  tabulas  socero  dabit  atque 

Ut  legat  orabit ;  multum  Nasica  negatas 

Accipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 

Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 

Illud  ad  haec  jubeo  :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa  70 

Libertusve  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 

Accedas  socius  ;  laudes,  lauderis  ut  absens. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius  ipsum 

Expugnare  caput.     Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors: 

Laudato.     Scortator  erit :  cave  te  roget ;  ultro  75 

Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade."     "  Putasne  ? 
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Perduci  poterit  tam  frugi  tamque  pudica, 

Quam  nequiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu  ?  " 

"  Venit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  juventus, 

Nec  tantum  veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae.  Ho 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est,  quae  si  semel  uno 

T>e  sene  gustarit  tecum  partita  lucellum, 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 

Me  sene  quod  dicam  factum  est :  anus  improba  Thebis 

Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  .      85 

Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres, 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua ;  credo 

Quod  nimium  institerat  viventi.     Cautus  adito : 

Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 

Difficilem  et  morosum  olfendet  garrulus  ultro ;  90 

Non  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  comicus  atque 

Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti. 

Obsequio  grassare  ;  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 

Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput ;  extrahe  turba 

Oppositis  humeris  ;  aurem  substringe  loquaci.  96 

Importunus  amat  laudari ;  donec  Ohe  jam ! 

Ad  caelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urge, 

Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 

Cum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit, 

Et  certum  vigilans,  Quartae  sit  parhs  Ulixes,  ioo 

Audieris,  heres  :  Ergo  nunc  Daraa  sodalis 

Nusquam  est  ?    Unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamque  fidelem  ? 

Sparge  subinde,  et,  si  paulum  potes,  illacrimare  :  est 

Gaudia  prodentem  voltum  celare.     Sepulcrum      * 

Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue  ;  funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  malq^tussiet,  huic  tu 

Dic,  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

Emptor,  gaudentem  nummo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina ;  vive  valeque."  110 
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Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus^ 

Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  viciniis  jugis.aquae  fons 

Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret.     Auctitis  atque 

Di  melius  fecere.     Bene  est.     Nil  araplius  oro, 

Maia.  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.  5 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem 

Nec  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave  minorem  ; 

Si  veneror  stultus  nihil  horura  :  "  0  si  angulus  ille 

Proxiraus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

0  si  urnam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monstret,  ut  illi  10 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 

Ilhim  ipsum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 

Hercule !  "  si  quod  adest  gratum  juvat,  hac  prece  te  oro : 

Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 

Ingenium,  utque  soles  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  15 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi, 

Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri  ? 

Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit  nec  plumbeus  Auster 

Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 

"Matutine  pater,  seu  Jftne  hbentius  audis,  20 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 

Instituunt,  sic  dis  placitum,  tu  carminis  esto 

Principium.     Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.     Eja, 

Ne  prior  officio  quisquam  respondeat,  urge. 

Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras  seu  bruma  nivalem  25 

Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est. 

Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit  clare  «ertumque  locuto, 

Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis. 

"  Quid  vis,  insane,  et  quas  res  agis?'*  improbus  urget 

Iratis  precibus  ;  "  tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat,  3C 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras  ?  " 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est ;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 

Ventum  est  Esquilias  aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus. .   "  Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  cras.'*  3S 

*'  De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 
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Orabant  hodie  memimsses,  Quinte,  reverti." 
"  Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  signa  tabellis.'* 
Dixeris,  "  Experiar:  "   "  Si  vis,  potes,"  addit  et  instat. 
Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus  40 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorum 
In  numero  ;  dumtaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  toUere  rheda 
Vellet  iter  faciens  et  cui  concredere  nugas 
Hoc  genus :  "  Hora  quota  est?    Thrax  est  Gallina  Syro  par  ? 
Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent; "  45 

Et  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  noster.     Ludos  spectaverat  una, 
Luserat  in  Campo  :  Fortunae  filius  !  omnes. 
Frigidus  a  Rostris  manat  per  corapita  rumor :  60 

Quicunque  obvius  est  me  consulit :  "  0  bone,  nam  te 
Scire  deos  quoniam  propius  contino;is  oportet ; 
Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  "     "  Nil  equidem."     "  TJt  tu 
Semper  eris  derisor  ! ''     "  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me 
Si  quidquam."     "  Quid,  militibus  promissa  Triquetra  65 

Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  ?  " 
Jurantem  me  sclre  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silenti. 
Perditur  haec  inter  misero  hix  non  sine  votis : 
0  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  Hcebit  60 

Nunc  veterura  libris,  nunc  sorano  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  soUicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae?     • 
0  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata  simulque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  olascula  lardo  ? 
O  noctes  coenaeque  deum  !  quibus  ipse  meique  65 

Ante  Larem  proprium  vescpr  vernasque  procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva,  solutus 
Legibus  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetius.     Ergo  70 

Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
Ncc  raale  necne  Lepos  saltet ;  sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet  et  nescire  malura  est  agitamus  :  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati ; 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos  ;  75 

Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus. 
15* 
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Cervius  haec  inter  vieiims  garrit  aniles 

Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  ArelH 

Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  "  Olim 

Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum, 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  artum 

Solveret  hospitiis  animum.     Quid  multa  ?  neque  iUe 

Sepositi  ciceris  nec  longae  invidit  avenae, 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  sfemesaque  lardi  85 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coena 

Vincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo  ; 

Cum  pater  ipse  domus  palea  porrectus  in  homa 

Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc:  '  Quid.te  juvaV  inquit,  *  amice,  90 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  ? 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ?. 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes ;  terrestria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  ulla  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga :  quo,  bone,  circa,  96 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus  ; 

Vive  memor  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.'   Haec  ubi  dicta 

Agrestem  pepulere   domo  levis  exsilit ;  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  noctumi  subrepere.     Jamque  tenebat  lOO 

Nox  medium  caeli  spatium  cum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  ebumos, 

Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula,  coena, 

Quae  procul  exstmctis  inerant  hestema  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 

Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus   cursitat  hospes 

Continuatque  dapes  nec  non  verniliter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelambens  omhe  quod  affert. 

IUe  cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte  bonisque  UC 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam,  cum  subito  ingens 

Valvarum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 

Currere  per  totura  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Peraonuit  canibus.     Tum  rusticus :  '  Haud  milii  vita         ii3 

Est  opus  hac,'  ait, '  et  valeas  ;  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervc'  " 
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SATIRA  VII. 

**  Jamdudum  ausculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 

Pauca  reformido."     "  Davusne?"     "  Ita,  Davus,  amicum 

Mancipium  domino  et  frugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est,  * 

Ut  vitale  putes."     "  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  vbluerunt,  utere  ;  narra."  5 

**  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter  et  urget 

Propositum ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 

Intcrdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 

Cum  tribus  annellis,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani, 

Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas,  10 

Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 

Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste  ; 

Jam  moechus  Romae,  jam  mallet  doctus*Athenis 

Vivere,  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis. 

Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra  15 

Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  toUeret  atque 

Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diuma 

Conductum  pavit ;  quanto  constantior  isdem 

In  vitiis,  tanto.levius  miser  ac  prior  illo, 

Qai  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat.''  30 

"  Non  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant, 

Furcifer?"     "Ad  te,  inquam.'*     "  Quo  pacto,  pessime?" 

"Laudas 
Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis,  et  idem 
Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat  usque  recuses, 
Aut  quia  non  sentis  quod  clamas  rectius  esse,  85 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres 
Nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 
Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 
Ad  coenam  laudas  securum  olus  ac,  velut  usquam  90 

Vinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque 
Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 
Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  venire 
Convivam :  '  Nemon  oleum  fert  ocius  ?   Ecquis 
Audit  ? '  cum  raagno  blateras  claraore  fugisque.  35 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 

r      ""^'^ 
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Discedunt.     Etenim  fateor  me,  dixerit  ille, 

Duci  ventre  levem,  nasum  nidore  supinor, 

Imbecillus,  iners,  si  quid  vis  adde  popino. 

Tu,cum  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  48 

Insectere  velut  melior  verbisque  ^ecoris 

Obvolvas  vitium  ?    .Quid,  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Quingentis  emto  drachmis  deprenderis  ?     Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere  ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto, 

♦Dum,  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor  edo.  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum  : 

Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?     Acris  ubi  me 

Natura  intendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucerna 

Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae, 

Clunibus  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum,  50 

Dimittit  neque  famosiim  neque  soUicitum  ne 

Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 

Tu  cum  projectis  insignibus,  annulo  equestri 

Bomanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 

Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacema,  55 

Non  es  quod  simulas  ?     Metuens  induceris,  atque 

Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  ossa  pavore. 

Quid  refert  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 

Auctoratus  eas,  an  turpi  clausus  in  arca, 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,  60 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?     Estne  marito 

Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas  ? 

In  corruptorem  vel  jiistior  ?    lila  tamen  se 

Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  supeme. 

Cum  te  formidet  mulier  neque  credat  amanti,  65 

Ibis  sub  furcam  prudens,  dominoque  furenti 

Committes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam. 

Evasti,  credo  metues  doctusque  cavebis  ; 

Quaeres  quando  itemm  paveas  itemmque  perire 

Possis,  0  toties  servus  !    Quae  bellua  ruptis,  70 

Cum  semel  efFugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 

Non  sum  moechus  ais.  Neque  ego  hercule   fur  ubi  vasa 

Praetereo  sapiens  argentea :  toUe  periclum, 

Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  mihi  dominus,  rerum  imperiia  hominumque  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 
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Imposita  haud  unquain  misera  formidine  privet  ? 
Adde  super  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 
Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servoiparet,  uti  raos 
Vester  ait,  seu  conservus  ;  tibi  quid  sura  ego  ?    Nempe      80 
Tu  miKi  qui  imperitas  alii  servis  miser  atque 
Duceris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 
Quisnam.  igitur  liber  ?     Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus, 
Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent, 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  conteranere  honores  85 

Fortis,  et  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus, 
Externi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 
In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna.     Potesne 
Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?     Quinque  talenta 
Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat  foribusque  repulsum  90 

Perfundit  gelida,  rursus  vocat ;  eripe  turpi 
Colla  jugo  ;  Liber,  hber  sum,  dic  agj3,     Non  quis ; 
Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis  et  acres 
Subjectat  lasso  stimulos  versatque  negantem. 
Vel  cum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  96 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  cum  Fulvi  Rutubaeque 
Aut  Pacideiani  contento  pophte  miror 
Proelia  rubrica  picta  aut  cai-bone,  velut  si 
.Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 
Arma  viri  ?     Nequam  et  cessator  Davus  ;  at  ipse  loo 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis. 
Nil  e/?o  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tihi  ino-ens 
Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  perniciosius  est  cur  ? 
Tergo  plector  enim,     Qui  tu  impunitior  illa  105 

Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt  obsonia  captas  ? 
Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae. 
Illusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 
Corpus.    '  An  hic  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam 
Furtiva  mutat  strigih :  qui  praedia  vendit,  110 

Nil  servile  gulae  parens  habet  ?     Adde,  quod  idem 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 
Ponere,  teque  ipsum  vitas,  fugitivus  et  erro, 
3am  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam  : 
Frustra  ;  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fugacem."    115 
"  Unde  mihi  Upidem  ?  " — "  Quorsum  ost  opus  ?  " — "  Unde 
sagittas  ?  '* 
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*'  Aut  insanit  homo  aut  versus  facit.''     "  Ocius  hinc  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino." 
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SATIRAVIII. 

*^  Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  coena  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  quaerenti  convivam  dictns  here  illic 

De  medio  potare  die."     ''  Sic  ut  mihi  nunquam 

In  vita  fuerit  melius."     "  Da,  si  grave  non  est, 

Qnae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca."  5 

In  primis  Lucanus  aper ;  leni  fuit  Austro 
Captus,  utaiebat  coenae  pater;  acria  circura 
Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Pervellunt  stomachum,  siser,  allec,  faecula  Coa. 
His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acernam  10 

Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  et  alter 
Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile  quodque 
-Posset  coenantes  offendere  ;  ut  Afctica  virgo  *  . 

Cum  sacris  Cereris  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 
Caecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Chium  maris  expera.  ih 

Hic  herus :  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falernum 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat.  habemus  utrumque." 
"  Divitias  miseras !     Sed  quis  coenantibus  una, 
Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro." 
"  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus  et  infra  20 

Si  memini  Varius  ;  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quas  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  ei:at  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra 
Ridiculus  totas  semel  obsorbere  placentas  ; 
Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui  si  quid  forte.  lateret  *  25 

Indice  monstraret  digito :  nam  cetera  turba, 
Nos,  inquam,  coenatous  aves,  conchylia,  pisces, 
Longe  dissirailem  noto  celantia  succura ; 
Ut  vel  continuo  patuit,  cum  passeris  atque 
Ingustata  raihi  porrexerat  ilia  rhorabi.  90 

Post  hoc  me  docuit  meliraela  rubere  rainorem 
Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  intersit  ab  ipso 
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Aadieris  melius.     Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 

Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus  moriemur  inulti : 

Et  calices  poscit  majores.     Vertere  pallor  35 

Tum  parochi  faciem  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 

Potores,  vel  quod  male  dicunt  liberius  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 

Invertunt  AUifanis  vinaria  tota 

Vibidius  BalatroqucJ,  secutis  omnibus ;  imi  •  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 

Affertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

In  patina  porrecta.     Sub  hbc  herus :  '  Haec  gravida,'  inquit, 

*  Capta  est,  deterior  post  partum  came  futura. 

His  mixtum  jus  est :  oleo  quod  prima  Venafri  45 

Pressit  cella  ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ; 

Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 

Dum  coquitur  —  cocto  Chium  sic  convenit,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullura  aliud  ;  —  pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto, 

Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  60 

Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 

Monstravi  incoquere  ;  inlutos  Curtillus  echinos,   -   * 

(Jt  melius  muria  quod  testa  mariha  remittat.' 

Initerea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

f  a  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  15 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 

Kos  majus  veriti  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 

Sensimus  erigimur.     Rufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

Filius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.     Quis  esset 

Finis  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

Tolleret :  *  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  deus  ?     Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humanis ! '     Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Vix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso, 

*  Haec  est  condicio  vivendi,'  aiebat, '  eoque  65 
Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tene  ut  ego  accipiar  laute  torquerier  omni 

Sollicitudine  districtum,  ne  panis  adustus, 

Ne  male  conditum  jus  apponatur,  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent !  70 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si 

Ut  modo ;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso. 
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Sed  convivatoris  uti  ducis  ingenium  res 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae.* 

Nasidienus  ad  haec  :  '  Tibi  di  quaecunque  preceris  75 

Commoda  dent !    Ita  vir  bonus  es  conviyaque  comis.' 

Et  soleas  poscit.     Tum  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros/* 

"  Nullos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  illa 

Redde  age  quae  deinceps  risisti."     "  Vibidius  dum  80 

Quaerit  de  pueris  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 

Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 

Ridetur  fictis  rerum  Balatrone  secundo, 

Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 

Emendaturus  fortunam  ;  deinde  secuti  85 

Mazonomo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 

Membra  gruis  sparsi  sale  multo,  non  sine  farre  ; 

Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae 

Et  leporum  avolsos,  ut  multo,  suavius,  armos, 

Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit ;  tum  pectore  adusto  9a 

Vidimus  et  merulas  poni  et  sine  clune  palumbes, 

Suaves  res,-  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 

Naturas  dominus ;  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti, 

XJt  nihiloinnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 

Canidia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris/^  96 
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EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 

EPISTOLA  I. 

Pbtma  <Kcte  mihi,  summa  dicende  Camena, 
Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  jam  rude  quaeris, 
Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 
Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.     Veianius  armia 
Herculis  ad  postem  fixis  latet  abditus  agro,  B 

Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 
Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet*aurem : 
Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat. 
Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono,  10 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  curo  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum ; 
Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  pbssim. 
Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter, 
Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.  *     15 

Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  vei:ae  custos  rigidusque  satelles  ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
tJt  nox  longa  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesque  30 

Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus,  ut  piger  annus 
Pupillis  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum  ; 
16 
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Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 

Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  naviter  id  quod 

Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque,  25 

Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit. 

Restat  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis. 

Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Ljnceus, 

Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 

Nec  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis,  30 

Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra. 

Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidlne  pectus, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem  . 

Possis  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.  35  r  U*'^ 

Laudis  amore  tumes,  sunt  certa  piacula  quae  te      /    //u^^Ht<^   i 

Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello/       c  ^W^^^  ^^AA^^^i 

Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator,       '*^  'J/^^^*"^ 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 

Si  modo  culturae  patientem  coromodet  aurem.  4C 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere  et  sapientia  prima 

Stultitia  caruisse.     Vides  quae  maxima  credis 

Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam, 

Q.uanto  devites  animi  capitisque  labore. 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Per  mare  pauperiem  f«giens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes: 

Ne  cures  ea  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas 

Discere,  et  audire,  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 

Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 

Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  sit  condicio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auyo,  virtutlbus  aurum. 

"  0  civcs,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 

VirtuS  post  nummos."     Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 

Perdocet,  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque,  55 

Lae%o  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 

Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  lingua  fidesque  ; 

Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 

Plebs  eris.     At  pueri  ludentes,  "  Rex  eris,"  aiunt, 

"  Si  recte  facies."     Hic  murus  aeneus  esto,  '\ ^ 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nuUa  paJlescere  culpa.         ^ 
Roscia,  dic  sodes,  melior  lex  an  puerorum  est 
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• 

Nenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 

Et  maribus  Curiis  jet  decantata  Camillis  ? 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet  qui  rem  facias,  rem,  65 

Si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocunque  modo  rem, 

Ut  propius  spectes  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi, 

An  qui  Fortunae  te  responsare  superbae 

Liberum  et  erectum  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  ? 

Quodsi  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 

Nec  sequar  aut  fugiam  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  odit, 

Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 

Respondit  referam  :  Quia  me  vestigia  terrent, 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nuUa  retrorsum.  75 

Belua  multorum  es  capitum.  Nam  quid  sequar  aut  quem  ? 

Para  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica,  sunt  qui 

Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 

Excipiantqu^e  senes  quos  in.vivaria  raittant ; 

Multis  occulto  creScit  res  fenore.     Verum  80 

Esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri : 

Idem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  ? 

Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis, 

Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido  85 

Fecerit  auspicium,  "  Cras  ferramenta  Teanum 

Tolletis,  fabri."  Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est, 

Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita ; 

Si  non  est  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ?  90 

Quid  pauper  ?     Ride  :  mutat  coenacula,  lectos, 

Balnea,  tonsores,  conducto  navigio  aeque 

Nauseat  ac  locuples  quem  ducit  priva  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurri,  rides ;  si  forte  subucula  pexae  95 

Trita  subest  tunicae  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Rides  :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum, 
Quod  petiit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit, 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  tolo, 
Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ?  ioo 

Insanire  putas  sollemnia  me  neque  rides, 
Nec  medici  credis  nec  curatoris  egere 
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A  praetore  dati,  rerum  tutela  mearum 

Cam  sis  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici.  10£ 

Ad  summam ;  sapiens  uno.minor  est  Jove,  divcs, 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est. 


EPISTOLA    II. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non,^ 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita'crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet  audi.  s 

Fabula  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Graecia  Barbariae  lento  coUisa  duello 

Staltorum  regum  et  populorura  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  caussam : 

Quid  Paris  ?     Ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus  lo 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden : 

Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 

Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira  15 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen, 

Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 

Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  acequor,  20 

Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 

Pertulit  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 

Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocula  nosti ; 

Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 

Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors,  25 

Vixisset  canis  immundus  vel  amica  luto  sus. 

Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 

Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebulones,  Alcinoique 
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In  cute  CTiranda  plus  aequo  operata  juventus, 
Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies  et  30 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 
Ut  jugulent  homines  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones : 
Ut  te  ipsum  serves  non  cxpergisceris  ?     Atqui 
Si  noles  sanus  ciirres  hydropicus ;  et  ni 
Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non  a5 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur 
Quae  laedunt  oculos  festinas  demere,  si  quid 
Est  animum  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ? 
Dimidium  facii  qui  coepit  habet:  sapere  aude;  40 

Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam 
Kusticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labiinir  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 
QuaeritJur  argentum  puerisque  beata  creandis 
Uxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silvae :  45 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contingit  nil  amplius  optet. 
Non  d(tous  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas.  Valeat  possessor  oportet 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti.  50 

Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  illum  sic  domus  et  res 
Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  pod^,gram, 
Auriculas  citharae  coUecta  sorde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  nisi  vas  quodcunque  infundis  acescit. 
Speme  voluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  55 

Semper  avarus  eget :  certum  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis: 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentum.     Qui  nori  moderabitur  irae 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens,  60 

Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat :  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire  viam,  qua  monstret  eques ;  venaticus,  ex  quo  69 

Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
Militat  in  silvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  purp 
Pectore  verba  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
16* 
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Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabifc  odorem 

Testa  diu.     Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis,  70 

Nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto. 


EPISTOLA     III. 

JULi  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius  Augusti  privignus,  scire  laboro. 

Thracane  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus, 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  coUesque  morantur  ?  5 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit  ?  Hoc  quoque  curo.   • 

Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit  ? 

Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  difFundit  in  aevum  ? 

Quid  Titius  Romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora  ? 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,  *        10 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos  ? 

Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?     Fidibusne  Latinis 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studeb  auspice  Musa, 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  ? 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit.?  monitus  multumque  monendus       15 

Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo, 

Ne  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 

Grex  avium  plumas  moveat  cornicula  risimi 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus  ?     Ipse  quid  audes  ?  20 

Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thyma  ?     Non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  caussis  acuis  seu  civica  jura 

Respondere  paras  seu  condis  amabile  carmen, 

Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia.     Quodsi  25 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses 

Quo  te  caelestis  sapientia  duceret  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  properemuff  et  ampli 

Si  patfiae  vohimus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae  90 

Quantae  conveniat  Munatius ;  an  male  sarta 
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Graiia  nequicquam  coit  et  rescinditur    At  vos 
Seu  calidus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 
ladomita  cervice  feros,  ubicunqur  locorum 
Vivitis,indigni  fratemum  rumpere  foedus, 
Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 


EPISTOLA    IV. 

Albi,  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex, 

Quid  ijunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana? 

Scribere  quod  Gassi  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat, 

An  tacitum  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 

Curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est  ?  6 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.  Di  tibi  formam, 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederunt  artemque  fruendi. 

Quid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  majus  alumno, 

Qui  sapere  et  fari  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 

Gi^tia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde,  10 

Et  mundus  victus  non  deficiente  crumena  ? 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum : 

Grata  superveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  hora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises  16 

Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


EPISTOLA    V. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa  palustres 
Inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Si  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
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Mitte  leves  spes  et  certamina  divitiarum 

Et  Moschi  causam  :  cras  nato  Caesare  festus 

Dat  veniara  somnumque  dies  ;  impune  licebit  •  lo 

Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 

Quo  mibi  fortunam  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? 

Parcus  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumque  severus 

Assidet  msano ;  potare  et  spargere  flores 

Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi.  15 

Quid  non  ebrietas  designat  ?  Operta  recludit, 

Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  trudit  inertem ; 

Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  artes. 

Fecundi  calices  quem  non  fecere  disertum  ? 

Contracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutum  ?  20 

Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 

Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 

Ostendat  tibi  te,  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 

Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet,  ut  coeat  par  25 

Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi  Septiciumque, 

Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 

Dctinet,  assumam ;  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris : 

Sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 

Tu  quotus  esse  velis  rescribe,  et  rebus  omissis  30 

Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem. 


EPISTOLA    VT. 

NiL  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

ITunc  solem  et  stelks  et  decedentia  certis 

Tempora  momentis  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 

Imbuti  spectent :  quid  censes  munera  terrae,  6 

Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos, 

Ludicra  quid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis  ? 

Quo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ?   , 

Qui  timet  his  adversa  fere  miratur  eodem 

Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestug,  1$ 
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Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 

Gaudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem, 

Si  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe 

Defixis  oculis  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,'  ?»• 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

I  nunc,  argentum  et  mannor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 

Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores "; 

Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem ; 

Navus  mane  forum  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum,  20 

Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  em^tat  agris 

Mutus  et,  indignum  quod  sit,  pejoribus  ortus 

Hic  tibi  sit  potius  quara  tu  rairabilis  illi. 

Quidquid  sub  terra  est  in  apricura  proferet  aetas ; 

Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Cum  benenotum  35 

Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 

Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto 

Quaere  fugam  morbi.     Vis  recte  vivere  :  quis  non  ? 

Si  virtus  hoc  ima  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas  ut 

Lucum  ligna :  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter, 

Ne  Cibjratica,  ne  BWiyna  negotia  perdas ; 

Mille  talenta  rotundentur,  totidera  altera,  porro  et 

Tertia  succedant  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.  35 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fideraque  e.t  amicos 

Et  genus  et  forraam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex: 

Ne  fueris  hic  tu.     Chlamjdes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunL/  40 

Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus,       "^  r 

"  Qui  possum  tot  ?  "  ait ;  "  taraen  et  quaeram  et  quot  habebo 

Mittam : "  post  paulo  scribit  sibi  millia  quinque 

Esse  domi  chlamydum  ;  partem  vel  tolleret  omnes.' 

Exilis  domus  est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus.     Ergo, 

Si  res'  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 

Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 
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Qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 

Porrigere.     "  Hic  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina ; 

Cui  libet  hic  fasces  dabit  eripietque  curule 

Cui  volet  importunus  ebur."     Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 

Ut  cuique  est  aetas  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 

Si  bene  qui  coenat  bene  vivit,  lucet,  eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula  ;  piscemur,  venemur,  ut  olim 

Gargilius,  qui  manepkgas,  venabula,  servos 

Diifertum  transire  forum  popul^mque  jubebat, 

Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spefctaiite  referret  60 

Emptum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemur, 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non,  obliti,*  Caerite  cera 

Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixei, 

Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  vduptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque  65 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jdcisque. 

Vive,  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidus  imperti ;  si  non  his  utere  mecum. 


EPISTOLA  VLI. 

QuiNQUE  dies  tibi  poUicitus  me  rure  futurum, 

Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 

Si  me  vivere  vis  sanum  recteque  valentem, 

Quam  mihi  das  aegro  dabis  aegrotare  timenri, 

Maecenas,  veniam,  dum  ficus  prima  calorque  6 

Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet, 

Olficiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 

Adducit  iebres  et  testamenta  resignat. 

Quodsi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  11 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 

Contractusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 

Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non  quo  more  pfris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes 

Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.     "  Vescere  sodes."  •   l^ 

"  Jam  satis  est."    "  At  tu  quantum  vis  tolle."    "  Benigne." 
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**  Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula  parvis." 

"  Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus." 

"  Ut  libet ;  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques," 

Prodigus  et  stultus  donat  quae  spernit  et  odit ;  29 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 

Nec  tamen  ignorat  quid  distent  aera  lupinis : 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  85 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 

Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum  et 

Inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  maerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  vulpecula  riraam 

Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  9o 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra ; 

Cui  mustela  procul,  "  Si  vis,''  ait,  "  effugere  istinc, 

Macra  cavum  repetes  artum  quem  macra  subisti." 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno ; 

Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo  satur  altilium,  nec  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabura  liberriraa  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti,  rexque  paterque 

Audisti  coram,  nec  verbo  parcius  absens  : 

Inspice  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  TJlixei :  40 

"  Non  est  aptus  ec[uis  Ithace  locus,  ut  neque  planis 

Porrectus  spatiis  nec  multae  prodigus  herbae ; 

Atride,  magis  apta  tibi  tua  don.a  relinquam." 

Parvum  parvaMecent ;  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  45 

Strenuus  et  fortis  causisque  Philippus  agendis 

Clarus  ab  oflSciis  octavam  circiter  horam 

Dum  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 

Jam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 

Adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 

"  Demetri,"  —  puer  hic  non  laeve  jussa  Philippi 

Accipiebat  —  "  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo,  quisj 

Cujus  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono." 

It,  redit  et  narrat,  Volteium  nomine  Menam,  65 

Praeconem,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimine,  notum 
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19S^  EPISTOLABUM 

Et  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  quaerere  et  uti, 

Gaudentem  paryisque  sodalibus  et  lare  certo 

Et  ludis  et  post  decisa  negotia  Gampo, 

*'  Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  quodcunque  refers ;  dic  eo 

Ad  coenam  veniat."     Non  sane  credere  Mena, 

Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa?    "Benigne," 

Respondet.    "  Neget  ille  mihi  ?  "    "  Negat  improbus  et  te 

Negligit  aut  horret."    Volteium  mane  Philippus 

Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  C5 

Occupat  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     Ille  Philippo 

Excusare  laborem  et  mercenaria  vincla, 

Quod  non  mane.domum  venisset,  denique  quod  non 

Providisset  eum.     "  Sic  ignovisse  putato 

Me  tibi  si  coenas  hodie  mecum."    "  Ut  libet."    "  Ergo       70 

Post  nonam  venies :  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge." 

Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 

Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hic  ubi  S£lepe 

Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum 

Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conviva,  jubetur  75 

Rura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 

Impositus  mannis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum 

Non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus. 

Et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  80 

Promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetur  agellum. 

Mercatur.     Ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra  • 

Quam  satis  est  morer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 

Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera ;  praeparat  ulmos, 

Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  85 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando, 

Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballam 

Arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  ae.des. 

Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Phillippus,        90 

"  Durus,"  ait,  "  Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 

Esse  mihi."     "  Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares, 

Si  velles,"  inquit,  "  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen! 

Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penates 

Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori."  95 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
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LIB.    I.    EPIST.   IX.  103 

Praestent,  matare  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 


EPISTOLA    VIII. 

CfiiiSO  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albmovano 

Mosa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis. 

Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  dic  multa  et  pulchra  minantem 

Vivere  nec  recte  nec  suaviter :  haud  quia  grando 

Gontuderit  vites  oleamque  momorderit  aestus,  5 

Nec  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris ; 

Sed  quia  mente  minus  validus  quam  corpore  toto 

Nil  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum ; 

Fidis  offendar  medicis,  irascar  anlicis, 

Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo ;  10 

Qoae  nocuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credam ; 

Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam. 

Post  haec  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 

TJt  placeat  juveni  percontare  utque  cohorti. 

Si  dicet,  Becte,  primum  gaudere,  subinde  15 

Praeceptum  auricuUs  hoc  instillare  memento : 

Ut  tu  fortunam  mo  nos  te,  Oelse,  feremus. 


EPISTOLA    IX. 

Septimius,  Glaudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus 
Quanti  me  facias  :  nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  cogit 
Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
Dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronos 
Munere  cum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici, 
Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
Multa  quidem  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem ; 
Sed  timui  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 
Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  uni. 
17 
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Sic  ego  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  cnlpae  la 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  deseendi  praemia.     Quodsi 
Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 
Scribe  tui  gre^  hunc  et  fortem  crede  bonumqu€ . 


EPISTOLA   X. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salyere  jubemus 

Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 

Multum  dissimiles,  at  caetera  paene  gemelli ; 

Fratemis  animis,  quidquid  negat  alter  et  alter; 

Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi.  S 

Tu  nidum  servas;  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Bivos  et  musco  circumlita  mxa,  nemusque. 

Quid  quaeris  ?     Yivo  et  regno  simul  ista  reliqui 

Quae  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  secundo : 

Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuso ;  10 

Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 

Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet 

Ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 

Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 

Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura  \5 

Leniat  et  rabiem  Ganis  et  momenta  Leonis, 

Cum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 

£st  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 

Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 

Purior  in  Vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum  ao 

Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 

Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 

Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix.  85 

Non  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 

Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum 

Gertius  accipiet  damnum  propiusque  meduUiSy 

Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum.    ' 

Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae,  '   ao 
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Matatae  quatient.     Si  quid  mirabere  pones 

Invitus.     Fuge  magna  ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 

Reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 

Pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamine  longo  35 

Imploravit  opes  hominis  frenumque^  recepit ; 

Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste 

l^on  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depuHt  ore. 

Sic    qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metalUs 

liibertate  caret,  dominum  vehit  improbus  atque  40 

Serviet  aeterrium,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 

Ciii  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor   uret. 

liaetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi, 

^ec  me  dimittes  incastigatum  ubi  plura  45 

Cogere  quam  satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 

Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 

Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae, 

Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  caetera  laetus.  50 


EPISTOLA    XI. 

QuiD  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos, 

Quid  concinna  Samos,  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardes, 

Smyrna  quid  et  Colophon  ?  Majora  minorave  fama, 

Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ? 

An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una,  5 

An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 

Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit :  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Fidenis  vicus ;  tamen  illic  vivere  vellem, 

Oblitusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  10 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere ;  nec,  qui 

Frigus  coUegit  furnos  et  balnea  laudat 

IJt  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 
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196  EPISTOLARUM 

Nec,  si  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  15 

Idcirco  naYem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mjtilene  pulchra  facit  quol 

Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 

Per  brumam  Tiberis,'  Sextili  mense  caminus. 

Dum  licet  ac  vultum  servat  fortuna  benignum,  sc 

Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Bhodos  absens. 

Tu  quamcunque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam 

Grata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annum, 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas :  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert, 

Gaelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis  hic  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 


EPISTOLA    XII. 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis  quos  colli^s,.Icci, 

Si  recte  frueris  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     ToUe  querelfts : 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  5 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  et  urttca,  sic  vives  protinus  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret : 

Vel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nes^it,  10 

Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 

Miramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Cultaque  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 

Cum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 

Nil  parvum  sapias  et  adhuc  sublimia  curcs :  is 

Quae  mare  compescant  caussae,  quid  temperet  annum, 

Stellae  sponte  sua  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent, 

Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem, 
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LIB.  I,  EPIST.  xin.  197 

Quid  velit  et  jfossit  rerum  concordia  discors, 

Empedocles  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Verum  seu  pisces  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas 

Utere  Pompcio  Grospho,  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 

Defer :  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 

Yilis  amicorum  est  annona-  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 

Ne  tamen  ignores  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res :  9K 

Gantaber  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 

Armenius  cecidit ;  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 

Caesaris  accepit  genibus  mmor ;  aurea  fruges 

Italiae  pleno  defundit  Copia  cornui 


EPISTOLA   XIII. 

TTt  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque 

Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Vini,  * 

Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet; 

Ne  studio  nostri  pecces  odiumque  libellis 

Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minister.  i 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae, 

Abjicito  potiiis  quam  quo  perferre  juberis 

Clitellas  ferus  impingas,  Asinaeque  patemum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum*  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas ;  10 

Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 

Fasciculum  portes  librorum  ut  rusticus  agnum, 

Ut  vinosa  glomas  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae, 

TJt  cum  pileolo  soleas  coriviva  tribulis.  16 

Ne  vulgo  narres,  te  sudavisse  ferendo 

Carmina,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 

Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece  nitere  porro. 

Vade,  vale,  cave  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 


17* 
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198  EPISTOLARUM 


EPISTOLA     XIV. 

• 

ViLLiCE  silvarum  et  mihi  ine  reddentis  agelli, 

Quem  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quinque  focis  et 

Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres, 

Certemus  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 

Evellas  agro,  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.*  5 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur 

Fratrem  maerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter,  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum :  lo 

Cui.placet  alterius  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique : 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbim  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas ;  15 

Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem 

Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 

Non  eadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 

Meque  et  te :  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesca 

Credis  amoena  vocat  mecumqui  sentit,  et  odit  so 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiunt  urbis  desideriura,  video,  et  quod 

Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva, 

Nec  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  tabem^ 

Quae  possit  tibi,  nec  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  salias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urges 

Jampridem  Hon  tacta  ligonibus  arva  bovemque 

Disjunctum  curas  et  strictis  frondibus  exples  ; 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  A  decidit  imber, 

Multa  mole  dooendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc  age  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli,    . 

Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 

Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 

Coena  brevis  juvat  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba ;  39 

Nec  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  lu^um. 
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Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 

Limat,  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat ; 

Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  ;  40 

Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis  ;  invidet  usum 

Lignorum  et  pecqris  tibi  calo  argutus  et  horti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  arare  caballus ; 

Quam  scit  uterque  Ubens  censebo  exerceat  artem. 


EPISTOLA     XV. 

QuAB  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  caelum,  Vala,  Salemi, 
Quorum  hominum  regio  et  qualis  via,  (nam  mihi  Baias 
Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 
Me  facit  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  medium  frigus.     Sane  murteta  relinqui  6 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 
Sulphura  contemni  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris, 
Qui  caput  et  storaachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Clusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  fri^da  rura. 
Mutandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  nota  10 

Practeragendus  equus.    Qno  tendis  ?    Non  mihi  Gumas 
Est  iter  aut  Baias,  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
Dicet  eques ;  sed  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore.) 
Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat, 
Collectosne  bibant  imbres  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae;    (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae; 
Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique,        ^ 
Ad  mare  cum  veni  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 
Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae.) 
Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 
Utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti, 
Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est.  3d 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  maternis  atque  paternis 
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Fortiter  absumptis  nrbanus  coepit  haberiy 

Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 

Impransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  hoste, 

Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saevus,  ao 

Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli, 

Quidquid  quaesierat  yentri  donabat  avaro.  . 

Hic  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 

Aut  paulum  abstulerat  patmas  coenabat  omasi 

Vilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ;  35 

Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum 

Diceret  urendos,  correctus  Bestius.     Idem 

Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris  ubi  pmne 

Yerterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  Non  hercule  miror, 

Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bona,  cum  sit  obeso  40 

Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla. 

Nimirum  hic  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo 

Gum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 

Verum  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius  idem 

Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum  4S 

Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


EPISTOLA   XVI. 

Ne  perconteris  fundus  meus,  optime  Quinti, 

Arvo  pascat  herum  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae) 

Pomisne  et  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo, 

Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri. 

Oontinui  moiftes  ni  dissocientur  opaca  6 

Valle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol, 

Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 

Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigni 

Ooma  vepres  et  pruna  ferant,  si  quercus  et  ilex 

Multa  fmge  pecus  multa  dominum  juvet  umbra,  It 

Dicas  iadductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 

Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nec 

Fri^dior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus,^ 

Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
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fiae  latebrae  dulces,  etiam  m  credis  amoeuae,  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 

Tu  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse  quod  audis. 

Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum ; 

Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credaS| 

Keve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum,  SO 

ISevL  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 

Pictitet  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 

Pissimules,  donec  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat 

Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  95 . 

Picat  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 

^'  Tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  tu 

Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi : 

Juppiter;"  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis: 

Cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Respondesne  tuo  dic  sodes  nomine  ?     Nempe 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu. 

Qui  .dedit  hoc  hodie  cras  si  volet  auferet,  ut  si 

Detulerit  fasces  indigno  detrahet  idem. 

**  Pone,  meum  est:  "  inquit.     Pono  tristisque  recedo*.       3S 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 

Contendat  laqueo  coUum  pressisse  paternum  ; 

Mordear  opprobriis  falsis  mutemque  colores  ? 

Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  -terret 

Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?  Yir  bonus  est  quis  ?  40 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat, 

Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  judice  lites, 

Quo  res  sponsore  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur. 

Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 

Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

"  Nec  furtum  feci  nec  fugi,"  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  "  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,"  aio. 

"  Non  hominem  occidi."     ''  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos." 

**  Sum  bonus  et  frugi."     "  Benuit  negitatque  Sabellus : 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus  accipiterque  50 

Suspectos  laqueos  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore ; 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae : 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis ; 
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Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiia  cam  sarripis  unum,  55 

Damnum  est  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto/' 

Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tribunal, 

Quandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 

Jane  pater !  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo ! 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri  :  "  Pulchra  Laverna,  60 

Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, 

Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem.** 

Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus, 

In  triviis  fixum  cum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 

Non  video ;  nam  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;  porro,  65 

Qui  metuens  vivet  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 

Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 

Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 

Vendere  cum  possis  captivum  occidere  noli; 

Serviet  utiliter  :  sine  pascat  durus  aretque,  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis; 

Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere :  "  Penthdu, 

Rector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 

Lidignum  coges  ?"   "  Adimam  bona.*'   "  Nempe  pecus,  rem, 

Lectos,  argentum  :  tollas  licet."    "Li  manicis  et  76 

Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo." 

"  Ipse  deus  simul  atque  volam  me  sblvet"     Opinor 

Hoc  sentit:  "  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 


EPISTOLA   XVII. 

QuAMViS,  Scaeva,  saiis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis 

Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 

Disce,  docendus  adhuc,  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 

Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 

Et  nos  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse  loquamur.  t 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  ii\  horam 

Delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 

Si  laedit  caupona,  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo;  / 

Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis,  ^ 
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Nec  vixit  male  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellii  lO 

Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 
Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 
"  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter  regibus  uti 
NoUet  Aristippus."    "  Si  sciret  regibus  uti 
Fastidiret  olus  qui  me  notat."     Utrius  horum  t5 

Verba  probes  et  facta  doce,  vel  junior  audi 
Cur  fiit  Aristippi  potior  sententia  ;  namque 
Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 
* "  Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu  ;  rectius  hoc  et 
Splendidius  multo  est.     Equus  ut  ine  portet,  alat  rex,        20 
Officiumfacio:  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum, 
Dante  minor  quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egentem." 
Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 
Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 
Contra  quem  duplici  panho  patientia  velat  25 

Mirabor  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 
Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 
Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 
Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque ; 
Alter  Mileti^textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  30 

Vitabit  chlamydem,  morietur  frigore  si  non 
Rettuleris  pannum.     Refer  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 
Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 
Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  caelestia  tentat : 
Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
Sedit  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet.     Esto  ! 
Quid  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?    Atqui 
Hic  est  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus.     Hic  onus  horret, 
XJt  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus:  40 

Hic  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 
Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 
Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 
Plus  poscente  ferent ;  distat  sumasne  pudenter 
An  rapias.     Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 

"  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 
Et  fundus  nec  vendibilis  nec  pascere  firmus," 
Qui  dicit,  clamat,  "  Victum  date."     Succinit  alfer: 
^  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra." 
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Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus  haberet  6c 

Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 

Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum; 

Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 

Aut  cistam  effractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,  55 

Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flends,  uti  mox 

Nulla  fldes  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 

Nec  semel  irrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 

Fracto  crure  planum,  licet  ilii  plurima  manet 

Lacrima,  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim :  60 

"  Credite  non  ludo ;  crudeles,  toUite  claudum/' 

"  Quaere  peregrinum/'  vicinia  rauca  reclamat* 


EPISTOLA    XVIII. 

Sl  bene  te  novi  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 

Scurrantis  speciem  praebere  professus  amicum. 

Ut  matrona  raeretrici  dispar  erit  atque 

Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  5 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 

Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 

Diim  vult  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus. 

Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  reductum. 

Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  proiius  et  imi  10 

Derisor  lecti  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 

Sic  iterat  voc.es  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 

Ut  pucrum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 

Reddcre  vel.  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas 

Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  15 

Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  "  Scilicet  ut  non 

Sit  mihi  priraa  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 

Acriter  elatrcm  !     Pretiura  aetas  altera  sordet." 

Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus  ; 

Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.  90 

Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat. 
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Gloria  qnem  supra  vires  et  .vestit  et  ungit, 
Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 
Quem  paapertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus 
Saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior  odit  et  horret :  25 

Aut  si  non  odit  regit,  ac  veluti  pia  mater 
Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
Vult,  et  ait  prope  vera :    '^  Meae  (contendere  noli) 
Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes  ;  tibi  parvula  res  est : 
Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga  ;  desine  mecum  30 

Certare.''  Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam 
Cura  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes, 
Dormiet  in  lucem,  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thrax  erit  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 
Commissuraque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 
Nec  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 
Nec   cum  venari  volet  ille  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrura  geminoruni   Amphionis  atque 
Zethi  dissihiit,  donec  suspecta  scvero 
Conticuit  lyra.     Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion  :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperiis,  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  4S 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 
Coenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  empta. 
Romanis  sollemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 
Vitaeque  et  membris,  praesertim  cum  valeas  et  50 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis.     Adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 
Non  est  qui  tractet :  —  scis,  quo  clamore  coronae 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria  ;  denique  saevam 
Militiara  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti  55 

Sub  duce  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et,  si  quid  abest  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 
Ac,  ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis, 
Quamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque . 
Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  patemo ;  ^ 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus  ;  Actia  pugna 
18 
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Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur ; 
Adversarius  est  frater,  lacus  Hadria,  donec 
Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 
Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  es 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  poUice  ludum. 
•  Protinus  ut  moneam,  si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu, 
Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  videto. 
Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est, 
Nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures,  70 

Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 
Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulceret  uUa  puerve 
Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici, 
Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 
Munere  te  parvo  beet  aut  incommodus  angat.  75 

Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice,  ne  mox 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus  :  ergo 
Quem  sua  culpa  premet  deceptus  omitte  tueri, 
Ut  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina,  serves  60 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio  :  qui 
Dente  Theonino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 
Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ? 
Nam  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardet, 
Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  86 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici ; 
Expertus  metuit.     Tu  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  jocosi, 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  navumque  remissi ;  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  FaJerni 
Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Noctumos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  superciUo  nubem  :  plerumque  modestus 
Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  tacitumus  acerbi.  95 

Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum  ; 
Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Num  pavor  etrerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes ; 
"Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  donet ;  100. 

Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ; 
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Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos  an  dulce  lucellam, 

An  gecretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  105 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus;  et  mihi  viyam 

Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  di ; 

Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 

Copia,  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.  lio 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  donat  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam,  det  opes,  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo» 


EPISTOLA  XIX. 

Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 

NuIIa  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possunt 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanoB 

Adscripsit  Liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas 

Tina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Oamenae.  6 

Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus  ; 

Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 

Prosiluit  dicenda.  "Forum  putealque  Libonis 

Mandabo  siccis,  adimam  cantare  severis  :'* 

Hoc  simul  edixi  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

Noctumo  certare  mero,  putere  diumo. 

Quid,  si  quis  vultu  torvo  fems  et  pede  nudo 

Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Catonem, 

Virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis? 

Rupit  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  15 

Dum  studet  urbanus  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  :  quodsi 

P&^llerem  casu  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 

0  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 

Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus !  20 

Libera  per  vacuum  posuj  vestigia  prineeps, 

Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.  Qui  sibi  fidit 

Dux  reget  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
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Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  ammosque  seeutus 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.  .   25 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes 

Quod  tiinui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem, 

Temperat  Archilochi  Musam  pede  muscula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Alcaeus,  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar, 

Nec  socerum  quaerit  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,  30 

Nec  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 

Hunc  ego  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore  Latinus 

VulgavL  fidicen ;  juvat  immemorata  ferentem 

Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velis  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector      •  35 

Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  ? 

Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 

Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 

Non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 

Grammaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor :  40 

Hinc  illae  lacrimae.     "  Spissis  indigna  theatris 

Scripta  pudet  rocitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus," 

Si  dixi :  "  Rides,"  ait,  "  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 

Servas  ;  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulcher.''     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 

Formido,  et  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 

"  Displicet  iste  locus,"  clamo,  "  et  diludia  posco."  • 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 

Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 


EPISTOLA    XX. 

Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris, 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 
Odisti  claves  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 
Paucis  ostendi  gemis  et  communia  laudas, 
Non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis. 
Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     "  Quid  miser  egi  ? 
Quid  volui  ?  "  dices  ubi  quis  te  laeserit ;  ot  scis 
In  breve  te  cogi  cum  plenus  l«iguet  amator. 
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Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 

Carus  eris  Bomae  donec  te  deserat  aetas  ;  10 

Contrectatus  ub^manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  XTticam  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

lUdebit  monitor  non  exauditus,  ut  ille 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum  15 

Iratus :  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laborot  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures, 

Me,Iibertino  natum  patre  et  in  tenui  re,  90 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 

Ut  quantum  generi  demas  virtutibus  addas ; 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique  ;   ' 

Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  8B 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres 

CoUegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno» 
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Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

EPISTOLARUM 

UBER  SECUND13S. 

EPISTOLA   I. 

CuM  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 

fies  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  omes, 

Legibus  emendes,  in  publica  commoda  peccem 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar. 

Romulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castore  PoUux,  & 

Post  ingentia  facta  aeorum  in  templa  recepti, 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  fayorem 

Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hjdram  lo 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  jjb^tas ;  exstinctus  amabitur  id^m. 

Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  15 

Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aras, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  hic  populus,  sapiens  et  justus  in  uno, 

Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo, 

Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

Aestimat,  et  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque     • 

Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit ; 
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Sic  fautor  vetenim  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes 
Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 
Vel  Gabiis  vel  cmn  ri^dis  aequata  Sabinis,  25 

Pontifipum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 
Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 
Si   quia  Graecorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 
Scripta  vel  optima  Romani  pensantur  eadem 
Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur ;  do 

Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri  ; 
Yenimus  ad  summum  fortunae ;  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 
Si  meliora  dies  ut  vina  poematareddit, 
Scire  velim  chartis  pretium  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit  inter 
Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 
Viles  atque  novos  ?     Excludat  jurgia  finis. 
Est  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 
Quid,  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno,  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas, 
An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ? 
Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste 
Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno. 
Utor  permisso  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae  45 

^PauIlatim  vello  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  unum, 
Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervi 
Qui  redit  in  fastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 
Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 
Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Homerus,  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur  • 

Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 
Pene  recens  ?  Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema. 
Ambigitur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert  55 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accus  alti, 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 
Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Hos  ediscit  et  hos*  arto  stipata  theatro  60 

Spectat  Roma  potens;  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas    ' 
Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 
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Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccai 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 
Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat :  e& 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 
Et  sapit  et  mecum  facit  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 
Non  equidem  insector  delendaque  carmina  Livi 
Esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare ;  sed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror ; 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum,  et 
Si  versus  pauUo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 
Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.        *  75 

Indignor  qmdquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
Nec  veniam  antiquis  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
Eabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  pene  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 
Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit : 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt, 
Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 
Imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

*  Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  Iaudat,et  illud 
Quod  mecum  ignorat  solus  vult  scire  videri, . 
Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 
Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 
Quod  si  tam  Graecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset  90 

Quam  Aobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet 
Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  ? 
Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
Coepit  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa, 
Nunc  athletarum  studiis,nunc  arsit  equorum,  05 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit, 
Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella, 
Nunc  tibicinibu8,nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis ; 
Sub  nutrice  pueila  velut  si  luderet  infans, 
Quod  cupide  petiit  mature  plena  reliquit.   *  10% 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est  quodnon  mutabile  credas  ? 
Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  securidi. 
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Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  soUemne  reclusa 

Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

Gautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,  105 

Mcijores  audire,  minori  dicere,per  quae 

Crescere  res  posset,  mmui  damnosa  libido. 

Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis  et  calet  uno 

Scribendi  studio  ;  puerique  patresque  severi 

Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant  et  carmina  dictant.  no 

Ipse  ego  qui  nuUos  me  adfirmo  scribere  versus 

Invenior  Parthis  mendacior,  et  prius  orfo 

Sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 

Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 

Non  audet  nisi  qm  didicit  dare  ;  quod  medicorum  est      11$ 

Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hic  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 

Virtutes  habeat  sic  collige :  vatis  avarus 

Non  temere  est  animus ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum ;    120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  uUam 

Pupillo  ;  vivit  siliquis  «t  pane  secundo  ; 

MiUtiae  quainquam  piger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi, 

Si  das  hoc  paryis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat, 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  aermonibus  aurem, 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  aijiicis, 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae  ; 

Recte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

Instruit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 

Disceret  unde  preces  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit, 

Caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 

Impetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem*  frugibus  annum. 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,fortes  parvoque  beati, 

Condita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo  140 

Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 

Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida. 
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Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 

Floribus  et  vino  Geniura  memorem  brevis  aevi. 

Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem  145 

Versibus  altemis  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 

Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 

Lusit  amabiliter,  donec  jam  saevus  apertam 

In  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento  150 

Dente  lacessiti;  fuit  i^j^tactis  quoque  cura 

Condicione  super  communi;  quin  etiam  lex 

Poenaque  lata  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 

Describi ;  vertere  modum,  formidine  fustis 

Ad  bene  dicendum.delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti*  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 

Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 

Munditiae  pepulere  ;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 

Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  I60 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovic  acumina  chartis, 

Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 

Tentavit  quoque  rem,si  digne  vertere  posset, 

Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer :     .    •  165 

Nam  spirat  tra^cum  satis  et  feliciter  audet, 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur  ex  medio  qufa  res  arcessit  habere 

Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 

Plus  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.     Adspice,  Plautus         170 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi, 

Ut  patris.  attenti,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 

Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis, 

Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco  ; 

Gestit  enim  nuramum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 

Securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Glcria  curru 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat : 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 

Subruit  aut  reficit.     Valeat  res  ludicra  si  me  iso 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
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% 

Quod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 

Indocti  stolidique  et  depugnare  parati 

Si  discordet  eques,  media  int^r  carmina  poscunt  185 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  plaudit. 

Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voJuptas 

Omhis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 

Quattuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 

Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae ;  190 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  ytortis, 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves, 

Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus,  seu 

Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora ; 

Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 

Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura ; 

Seriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asollo 

Fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  900 

Evaluere  sonum  referunt  quem  nostra  theatra  ? 

Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aiit  mare  Tuscttm, 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantiir  et  artes 

Divitiaeque  peregrihae,  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Cum  stetit  in  scena  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?     Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me  quae  facere  ipse  recusem 

Cum  recte  tractent  alii  laudare  maligne  ; 

Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age  et  his  qui  se  lectori  credere  malunt 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  Apolline  dignum 

Vis  complere  libris  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 

(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,)  cum  tibi  librum  220 

Sollicito  damus  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur  unum 

Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum ; 
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Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 

Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo  ;  225 

Cum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut  simul  atque 

Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere  commodus  ultro 

Arcessas,et  egere  vetes^et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 

Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 

Choerilus,  incultis  qm  versibus  et  male  natis 

Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos 

Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 

Splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille  poema 

Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 

Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se  praeter  Apellen 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  ^duceret  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quodsi 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ab  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia  atque  245 

Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 

Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae  ; 

Nec  ma^  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 

Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 

Clarorum  apparent.     Nec  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

Repentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 

Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere,et  arces 

Montibus  impositas^et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 

Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 

Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum,  255 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Bomam, 

Si  quantum  cuperem  possem  quoque  ;  sed  neque  parvum 

Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua  nec  meus  audet 

Rem  tentare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 

Sedulitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urget,  260 

Praecipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte  : 

Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
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Quod  qnis  dericUt,  quam  quod  probat  et  yeneratur. 

Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 

In  pejus  Tultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  265 

Nec  prave  facds  decorari  versibus  opto, 

Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 

Gnm  scriptore  meo,capsa  porrectus  apert^., 

Deferar  in  vicum  yendentem  thus  et  odorea 

Et  piper  et  qyoidqujd  chartia  amicltur  ineptis.  SS70 
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Florb,  bono  claroqu^  i^delis  awce  Neroni, 
Si  qms  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  veudere  natum 
Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :   ^^  Hic  e( 
Gandidus  et  talos  ^  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 
f^et  eritque  tuus  ^ummorum  millibus  octo^  ft 

Vema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 
latterulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 
Guilibet ;  argilla  quidyis  imitaberis  uda  ; 
Quin  etiam  canet  in^octum  sed  dulce  bibenti: 
Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  IQ 

tiaudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  merces. 
Bes  urget,me  Ai;i]la :  nieo  sium  p^uper  in  a^e. 
Nemo  hoc  mang0|uu;pi  faceret  &n ;  non  ,temerp  a  me 
Quivis  ferret,ii|e^ii.     Semel  hic  cess9.vit  et,  ut  fit, 
In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  sd  fuga  laedat ; "  — 
Hle  ferat  pretiux^  poenae  securus,  opinor ; 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum;  dicta  tibi  est  lez; 
Insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua  ? 
Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  90 

Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum,  .ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  rediret. 
Quid  tum  profeci  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?     Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 
Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  235 

Luculli  miles  coUecta  viaiica  multis 
19 
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Aerumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 

Perdiderat ;  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus  et  sibi  et  hosti 

Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 

Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  3C 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

Clarus  ob  id  factum  donis  omatur  honestis, 

Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  oupiens,  hortari  coepit  eundem  85 

¥erbis  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 

"  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto, 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quid  stas  V* 

Post  haec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus  :  "  Ibit, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit,"  inquit.  40 

Komae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 

Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Adjecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae, 

Scilicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 

Civilisque  rudem  belli  tuKt  aestus  in  arma 

Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 

Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 

Decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  patemi  6o 

Et  laris  et  fundi,paupertas  impulit  audax, 

Ut  versus  facerem  ;  sed  quod  non  desit  habentem 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes  :  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum  ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata  :  quid  faciam  vis  ? 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque  : 

Carmine  tu  gaudes,  hic  delectatur  iambis, 

Ille  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter ; 

Quod  petis  id  sane  est  invisum  aciduinque  duobus. 

Praeter  caetera,  me  Bomaene  poemata  censes  69 

Scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores  ? 
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Hic  sponsum  vocat,  liic  auditnm  scripta  relictis 

Onuiibiis  officiis  ;  cubat  hic  in  colle  Quirini, 

Hic  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  uterque  ; 

Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda.     Verum  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet. 

Festinat  caJidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor, 

Torquet  nunc  Iapidem,nunc  ingens  machina  tignum, 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris,. 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis;  hac  lutuIeAta  ruit  sus  :  75 

I  nunc  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fu^t  urbem, 

mte  cliens  Bacchi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 

Tu  me  inter  strepitus  noctumos  atque  diumos 

Vis  canere  et  contracta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?  80 

Ingenium  sibi  quod  vacuas  desumpsit  Athenas, 

Et  studiis  anno  septem  dedit  insenuitque 

Libris  et  curis?  statua  tacitumius  exit 

Plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hic  ego  rerum 

Fluctibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  65 

Verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  connectere  digner  ? 

Sk*ater  erat  Bomae  consulti  rhetor,  ut  alter 

Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores, 

Gracchus  ut  hic  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille, 

Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  90 

Gamuna  compono,  hic  elegos.  ^^  Mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus ! ''  Adspice  primum, 

Quanto  cum*  fastu,  quanto  molimine  circum- 

Spectemus  vacuam  Bomanis  vatibus  aedem ! 

Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere  et  procul  audi,  95 

Quid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 

Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem 

Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius  ;  ille  meo  quis  ? 

Quis  nisi  Callimachus  ?  Si  plus  adposcere  visus,  100 

Kt  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 

Multa  fero  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 

Cum  scribo  et  supplex  populi  sufiragia  capto ; 

Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 

Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.  105 

Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina ;  verum 
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Gaudent  scribentes  et  se  ▼eneniiilar,  et  'oltro, 

Si  taceas,  laudant  qmdquid  ecripeere  bei^  ' 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema 

Cum  tabulis  aninram  censoris  smiiet  hcmeeti ;  uf 

Audebit  quaaccmque  panun  splendoriB  habeboBt 

Et  sine  pondere  emxit  et  henore  indigaa  feneiitiir 

Yerba  moreze  loco,  quamris  invita  recedaat 

Et  yersentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae» 

Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  aAque  iXi 

Proferet  in  lucem  speeioaa  veeabob  renisa, 

Quae  priaois  inemorata  Gatonibus  atque  Cetbe^ 

Nunc  situs  infarmis  prenit  et  deserta  vetostaa^ 

Adsciscet  nova  qnae  genitor  {«^axerit  usns. 

Yehemens  et  Uqiiidiis  pttroque  fflaiUimiis  an^  ^ 

Fundet  opes  JLaitiamque  beAbit  divite  lingma  ; 

Luxuriantia  compescety  niims  asper»  sane 

Levabit  cultu,  virtute  carentia  tollet, 

Ludentis  speciem  tlabit  et  torqoebitur,  ut  -q«i 

i>runc  Satjrrum,  nune  agrestem  Cjclopa  «nevetar.  ias 

Praetulerim  soriptor  deUms  iiieraqiie  videri, 

Dum  mea  delectevt  mala  me  vel  denique  fallaBi^  .    « 

Quam  sapere  et  rin^    Ettit  iMHid  igoebilie  Ar|^ 

Qui  se  credebatniros  mdire  tsi^geedea, 

In  yacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  l&eat^ ;  tat « 

Caetera  qui  vitae  :aepraret  jnunia  r^eto 

More,  boaM  saiie  vickiuB,  amabilis  hoepei^ 

Comis  in  uxorem,  fomtci  qm  ignoscere  mrm 

Et  signo  laeso  non  iQsamre  h^genae^ 

Sosset  qui  iupem  et  pnteum  vitace  pntentem*  ^ 

Hic  ubi  cognatomim  optbue.euiiBque  retfectu^ 

Expulit  helleboio  jmorbum  bUeoique  meraca 

Et  redit  ad  sese:  ^^  Pol  »e  oecodiBtis,  .amiQi, 

Non  servastis,'*  ait,  ^^  4m  Ao  extorta  voluptas 

St  demptus  per  fvim  mentis  gratifiaimiis  error/'  uo 

Nimirum  sapere.est  allijeetis  ^tUe  nugi^, 

Et  tempestivum  |}ueris  ooncedere  ludum ; 

Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibue  modidanda  Latinis, 

Sed  verae  numerosque  jnodosque  ediscere  vitae. 

"Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  taoitusque  recorlor : '  MS 

^'  Si  tibi  nullagitim  finiret  copia  Ij^phae^ 
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Narrares  mecBeist  q«od  quanto  plora  parasti 
Tanto  plara  cupis,  HttUine  faterier  audes  ? 
Si  Yulnus  tibi  BaoDStrata  radice  rel  kerba 
Ifbn  fieret  levius,  fageres  radice  Tel  herba  150 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier.     Audieras,  cui 
Rem  di  donarent  iQi  decedere  pravam 
Stultitiam  ;  et  oum  m  nihilo  sapentior  ex  quo 
Plenior  es,  tamen  titeris  monitoribus  is&em  ? 
At  si  divitiae  prudefitem  reddere  posi^t)  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe  ruiberes 
Yiyeret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  nno. 
Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatiir  et  aere, 
Quaedam)  si  «re<fiB  oonsultis,  manoipat  usus ; 
Qd  te  pascit  aget  tuus  est,  et  vfficus  Orbi,  hm 

Cum  segetes  occfebt  liln  mox  frumenta  datarttiy 
Te  dominum  sentil.    Das  nummos,  acmpis  uvam, 
Pullos,  oya,  cadum  teme^ :  nempe  modo  isto 
Paullatim  mercaris  Agr«»i  fertasse  tpeeentis 
Aut  etiam  sii>pra  nummorum  mittifaus  emptam,  ws 

Quid  refert  viyas  numerato  nuper  an  alim  ? 
Emptor  Aricini  qu<md«n  Yeientas  et  arvi 
Emptum  coenat  olus,  quamvk  aliter  putat ;  emptis 
Sub  noctem  ge&dam  ligms  eaie&ctat  aenum ; 
0ed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  popdxis  adska  certts  ^ 

limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia :  tamquam 
Sit  proprium  qi»dquMn,  puncto  quod  mobilishorae 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nune  morte  suprema 
Permutet  dominos  et  oedat  in  altera  jura. 
Sic  quia  perpetous  nvSSi  datur  usos,  et  her^  ^^ 

Heredem  alterius  vel«^  unda  supervecdt  uodasi^ 
Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  quidve  Calabris 
Saltibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 
Grandia  cum  par^is,  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 
Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tjrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas, .  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas, 
Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 
Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  un^ 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 
Dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum« 
19  • 
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Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qm  temperat  astrom, 

Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

TJtar  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acervo  loo 

ToUam,  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 

Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit ;  et  tamen  idem 

Scire  volam  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 

Discrepet  et  quantum*discordet  parcus  avaro. 

Distat  enim  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque  sumptum       195 

Invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 

Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Pauperies  immunda  domuB  procul  aMt :  ego,  utrum 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 

Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo  ; 

Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris^ 

Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 

Extremi  primorum,  extreinis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus :  abi ;  quid,  caetera  jam  simul  isto  a05 

Gum  vitio  fugere  ?     Garet  tibi  pectus  inani 

Ambitione  ?  Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  ? 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Noctumos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 

Natales  grate  numeras  ?  Igaoscis  amicis  ?  210 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 

Quid  te  exompta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis  decede  periiis. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti ; 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  lar^us  aequo  ^^ 

lUdeat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas. "  * 
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Q.  HORATn  FLACCI 

EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES 


SIVJB 


DE  ARTE  POETICA  UBER. 


HuHANO  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 

Jmigere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plmnas 

TJndique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ?  5 

Gredite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 

Persimilem  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 

Hngentur  species,  ut  nec  pes  nec  caput  uni 

Reddatur  formae.     Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.  10 

Scimus  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim ; 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibua  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inc«ptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  15 

Assuitur  pannus,  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 

Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  flumen  Bhenum  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus : 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Et  fortasse  cupressum 

Scis  simulare ;  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  ezspes  ao 

l^vibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?    Amphora  coepit 

Institui :  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  r 
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Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 

Decipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro,  Sft> 

Obscurus  fio  ;  sectantem  levia  nervi 

Deficiunt  animique  ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Serpit  humi  tutu^  nimium  timidugque  procellae ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delpbitium  silvis  appin^t,  fluclibus  aprtlisr;  30 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 

Exprimet  et  molles  imitabitur  Heve  capiUos, 

Infelix  operis  summa  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet.  Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  eomponere  curem,  35 

Non  magis  esse  velim  quam  naso  vivere  pravo, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  dcribitis  aequam 

Viribus  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri.     Gui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  49 

Nec  facundia  deseret  bunc  nec  lucidus  ordor. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fkllor, 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  liunc  debeoitia  dici, 

Pleraqtie  differat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 

Hoc  amet,  hoc  spemat  promisdi  carminis  auctor.  45 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusqtie  serendis, 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  ballida  verbum 

Beddiderit  junctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  eist 

Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 

Fingere  cinctutis  hon  exaudita  Gethegis  So 

Oontmget,dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudehter; 

Et  nova  fictaque  nt^er  habebunt  verba  fidem  m 

Oraeco  fonte  cadant,parce  detorta.     Quid  autem 

Gaecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Eomanus  ^demptum 

Vir^Iio  Varioque  ?    Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca  o5 

Si  possum  invideor,  cum  lingua  Gatonis  et  Enni 

Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 

Nomina  protulerit  ?    Licuit,  ffemperque  Ecebit 

Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos,  tio 

Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 

Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
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Deberaur  morti  nos  nostraque  :  sive  recjeptus 

Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

Regis  opus,  steriljsye  diu  palus  aptaque  remis  6S 

Vicinas  urbes  alit  et  grave  sentit  aratrum, 

Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frug^bus  aipois 

Doctus  iter  meliod,  morkilia  facta  peribunt, 

Nedum  sermoi}U|xi  sti^t  bonos  et  gratig.  vivaz. 

Miilta  renascentur  quae  jam  ceci(ierc,  cadentque  70 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usub, 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 

Quo  scribi  possent  numero,  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querinjLonia  primum,  7£ 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos ; 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  ejegos  enjiserit  auctor, 

Grammatici  certant  jst  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo  : 

Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothumi,  go 

Altemis  aptum  sermonibus  et  populares 

VincentemaStrepitos  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  divo§;  p^erosque  deorum 

Et  pugilem  victorem  et  equum  certamine  primuia 

Et  juvenum  cur^a  et  liber^  vina  referre.  85 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  cplores 

Cur  ego  si  nequep  i^oroque  poeta  salutor  ? 

Cur  nescire  puden3  pfave  quam  discere  malo  ? 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  coiplca  non  v^lt ; 

Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  socco  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 

Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 

Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  ; 

Et  iragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri  95 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cxjlox  pauper  et  exsul  iiterque 

Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  spectantis  teti^sse  ^uerela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata  ;  dulcia  sunto 

Et  quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto,  lod 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  £lentibus.adsunt  . 

Humani  vultus  :  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 
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Primnm  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 

Telephe  vel  Peleu :  male  si  mandata  loqueris 

Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  maestum  los 

Vultum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

Ludentem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

Fortunarum  habitum;  juvat  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 

Aut  ad  humum  maerore  gravi  deducit  et  an^t ;  iio 

Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta 

Bomani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intererit  multum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 

Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juventa  1I5 

Fervidus,  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutriz, 

Mercatome  vagus  cultome  virentis  agelli, 

Golchus  an  Assjrius,  Thebis  nutritus  an  Ar^. 

Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem,  120 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.         • 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 

Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis  et  audes  125 

Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  jBt  sibi  constet. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere ;  tuque 

Bectius  Hiacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 

Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primns.  130 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 

Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem, 

Nec  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus 

Interpres,  nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  135 

Nec  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 

"  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum." 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu  ? 

!Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rectius  hic,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  :  14« 

"  Dic  mihi,  Musa^  vimm,  captae  post  tempora  Trojae 

Qui  mores  hominum  multoram  vidit  et  urbes." 
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Non  fummn  ex  fulgorc  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 

Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 

Antiphaten  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cjclope  Charybdin.  145 

Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 

Nec  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo  ; 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit ;  150 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 

Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  ^udi : 

Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  manentis  et  usque 

Sessuri  donec  cantor  *  Vos  plaudite '  dicat,  155 

Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

M obilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Beddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 

Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  coUudere,  et  iram 

Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas.  160 

Imberbis  juvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 

Gaudet  equis  cahibusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi| 

Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 

XJtilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 

Sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.  165 

Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inseryit  honori, 

Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incominoda,  vel  quod 

Quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti,  170 

Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri, 

DiiBcilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 

Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,  175 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.     Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles, 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur.~ 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,  180 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,et  quae 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator :  non  tamen  intus 
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Digna  geri  promes  in  seenam,  nraltaque  toUe^ 

Ex  oculis  quae  mox  narret  facundia  ^^ena. 

Ne  pueros  eoram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  lai 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  ne&rius  Atreu6, 

Aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi» 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  prodactior  actu 

Fabula,  quae  posci  Yuit  et  spectata  reponi ;  190 

Nec  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Inciderit ;  nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laJl>oret, 

Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile      , 

Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte,  195 

Ille  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 

£t  regat  iratos  et  amet  peccare  timentes ; 

Illc  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis,  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam  legesque  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 

Ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret,  9Q0 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuaa  superbis. 

Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tubaeque 

Aemula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  paaco 

Adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis  atque 

Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu ;  ads 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 

Et  frugi  castusque  verecunduaque  coibat. 

Postquam  coepit  a^ros  extendere  victor,  et  urbes 

Latior  amplecti  murus  vinoque  diurno 

Kacari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus,  9x0 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major ; 

Indoctus  quid  enim  saperei  liberque  laborum 

Rusticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 

Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 

Tlbicen  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem ;  J2lfi 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis,  . 

Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitunn  facundia  praeceps^ 

Utiliumque  sagax  rermn  et  divina  futuri 

Sortilegis  non  diacrepuit  sentemtia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  tra^oo  vilem  certayit  ob  bircum,  880 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satjros  nudavit,et  asper 

Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
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Hlecebris  erat  et  jg^t^  noviti^  morandus 
Spectator,fimctasque  a^isris  et  potus  et  exlex. 
Yerum  ita  risores,  it^  eommead^re  dioaces  885 

CoQveniet  Satjros,  ita  vertere  9«ria  ludo^ 
Ne  qmcunque  ^os,  quicttaque  adhibebitor  bejros, 
Begali  conspectus  ia  auro  nuper  et  estro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  bumli  senncme  taberaas, 
Aut  dum  vitat  humum  nubes  et  inania  capte$,  230 

ESutire  leves  in^gpa  Tragoedia  yersus, 
Ut  festis  matrona  moxreri  ju93a  diob^, 
Intererit  Satjris  pauUum  pudibunda  proteryi^*. 
Non  ego  inorna(a  ^t  don»a9Atia  lUHy^ina  aolujQa. 
y^baque,  Pisones,  Si^tyroruia  soriptor  «ao^bp ;  936 

Nec  sic  enitar  tr^ipico  differire  coloii 
Ut  nihil  intei^^t  Davusoe  loqua<tur  ^  audiji^: 
Pjthias  emuneto  Worata  3imone  talentum, 
An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumBi. 
£x  noto  fictum  c;»Fmen  sequar,  vt  sibi  qm^m  240 

Speret  idcm,  sude^  multum  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem :  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet| 
Tantum  de  medjo  ^Hfiaptas  accedit  honoris. 
Silvis  deducti  caveant  n^e  judic^  Fauni, 
Ne  Yclut  innati  triviis  ag  paene  jEbrenses  845 

Aut  nimium  teQeH9  jjuvenei^r  versibus  unquan), 
Aut  immunda  crep.ent  igipfcOiBunioaaque  dicta : 
OSenduntur  enim  qiglbus  est  equus  et  pater  .et  reeii 
Nec,  si  quid  fricti  cieeris  probfiNt  et  nueis  eo^ptar, 
Aequis  accipiunt  fmmk  donantve  ^onyia*  950 

Sjllaba  longa  breri  s\ibjecta  vocatur  iamb^s, 
Pes  cittts  ;  w^e  etiam  tarimetris  accrescere  jijfisit 
Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus  ^---'^' 

Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ^ta  pridca^""^ 
Tairdior  ut  paulo  graviorque  vemret  ad  mr^^i"^  255 

Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit  /^ 
Gommodus  et  i^tiens,  ^aon  ut  de  sede  s^uada 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socisditer.     ]Bpk$  et  ki  Aoci 
Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et.^nni 
li»  «cenam  missos  eum  magno  pondere  vers^s  9^ 

Aut  operae  celeris  .i^umium  curaque  carentis 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  oximine  ,tun>i. 
20 
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Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex, 
Et  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis.  ^^ 
Idcircone  vager  scribamque  licenter  ?  an  omnes  265 

Visuros  peccata  putem  mea,tutu8  et  intra 
Spem  veniae  cautus  ?    Vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  efc  270 

Laudavere  sales  nimium  patienter  utrumque : 
Ne  dicam  stulte  mirati,  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto 
Legitimumque  sonum  di^tis  callemus  et  aure. 
Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  •       275 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 
Aeschjlus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothumo.  280 

Successit  vetus  his  comoedia,non  sine  multa 
Laude;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  re^ :  lex  est  accepta  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 
Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae,  «285 

Nec  minimum  memere  decus  vestigia  Graeca 
Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  praetextas  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nec  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis 
Quam  lingua  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum  290 

Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  o 
MnpiUus  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 
MuKa^di^  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Perfectumdedes  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 
Ingenium  misers^quia  fortunatius  arte  295 

Credit  et  excludit  sia!nos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus,  bona  paris  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretiutn  nomenque  poetae, 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  SOO 

Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     0  ego  laevus, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  vemi  temporis  horam ! 
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Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata.  Verum 

Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  femim  valet  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;  305 

Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse  docebo, 

Unde  parentur  opes,  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 

Quid  deceat  quid  non;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons  : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  potenmt  ostendere  chartae,  310 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis, 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes, 

Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 

Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis,  ille  profecto  315 

Reddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 

Doctum  imitatorem  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

Fabula  nuUius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  320 

Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  avaris. 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem  3i25 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.  "Dicat 

Filius  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superat  ?    Poteras  dixisse."  "  Triens."  "  Eu  ! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uncia,  quid  fit  ?" 

"  Semis."    At  haec  animos  a^rjjgo  et  cura  peculi  330 

Cum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fin^  • 

Posse  linenda  cedro  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 

Quidquid  praevxpies  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  dociles  teneantque  fideles  : 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  voluptafis  causa  sint  proxima  veris, 

Nec  quodcuaque  volet  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 

Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  340 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  fru^s, 

Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes : 
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Omne  tulit  punctuiji  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hic  meret  aera  Uber  Sosiis;  hio  et  mare  transit  345 

Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  taj»en  quibus  ignovisse  velimus  : 

Nam  neque  juhQrda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manu^  et  mens^ 

Poscentique  gravem  p^rsaepe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nec  semper  ^riet,  quodcunque  minabitur,  arcus.  350 

Verum  ubi  plura  mtent  ii^  c^rmine  non  ego  pauci^ 

OSendar  macuHs,  quas  aut  iQCuria  fu(Ut 

Aut  hum^0.  paruxp  c^vit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est  ? 

Ut  scriptor  si  p<^c/cjat  idem  librarius  usque, 

Quamvis  est  monitus  venia  car^t ;  ut  citharoedus  ^s 

Ridetur  chorda  qui  sejajpey  oberr^  eadem  : 

Sic  mihi  qui  multum  cessat  iit  Ghoerilus  ille, 

Quem  bis  terv.e  bonum  cum  risu  miror,  et  ideia   . 

Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  > 

(Verum  operi  lopgo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.)  qu^ 

Ut  pictura  poesis  ;  erit  qu^  si  propius  stes, 

Te  capiat  magis,  ,et  quajedam  si  longius  abstes : 

Haec  amat  obscurum,  yolet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 

Judicis  argutum  qu^  non  formidat  acumen  ; 

Ilaec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repedt^.  placebit.  ^ 

0  major  juvenum,  qoamvis  et  voce  patema 

Fingeris  ad  rectum  et  per  te  ijiapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 

ToUe  memor,  cief tis  medium  et  tolerabiLe  rebus 

Recte  conce^.  Gonsijiltus  juris  et  actor 

Gaussarum  ^ediocris  abest  virtute  diserti  370 

Mes^Iae  nec  scit  quantum  Gascellius  A^lus^ 

Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est ;.  medipcribus  esse  poeti» 

Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensa^  symphonia  discors 

Et  crassum  unguentum  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver  375 

OSendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis ; 

Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campe^tribus  abstinet  armis; 

Ijadoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  ZBfi 

Ne  spissae  risum  toilant  impune  coronae  : 

Qui  nescit  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.     Quidni  7 
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Idber  et  ingenuiis^  pniesertini  cemjiB  eqtrastreai 
Summam  nummorum  ritioiqae  reffidtas  ab  otfim; 
IFti  nihil  invita  ^Bees  ftciesve  Sfiner?a ;  aB5 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  liiens.  Si  qtiid  tame<i  ottta 
Scripseris  in  Maetei  d^cefid^  judicii  aures 
Et  patris  et  iiostraS)  iionuiiafC{ue  prematur  in  diiMni^ 
Membranis  intus  podilift  t  dl^lM  Hd^ 
Quod  non  ediderid ;  tt^cit  t»x  iiiiSB4  revbrtiv  ^ 

Silvestres  homines  stoet  int^irptesqUe  d^ohfot 
Caedibus  et  viclu  foed^  detetruiir  Orphei», 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigires  fiibidosqtie  leoiM ;. 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  doi^tidr  arcid, 
8lixa  movere  sodk^  t^studitus  et  pt>efce  btenda  i^ 

Ducere  quo  vellet.    Fuit  haec  s^pieAfia  quoitflaiiit 
Publica  privatis  secem^re,  sacra  profanis) 
Concubitu  probibete  vftgo,  d&re  juriMflaritiB, 
Oppida  mdM^  toges  inmd^gre  Iiguo : 

&tQ  honor  et  nomen  divinl»  vatibus  fttque  4^ 

Carminibus  venit.    Pogt  has  insignis  Hoitt^ruifi 
Tjrtaeusque  mar^  tminoB  vtk  Martia  bellti 
Versibus  e^e^uit ;  dietae  per  canfiin^  soHes^ 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est ;  et  grtk^  tegam 
Pieriis  tentalsi  modis ;  ludtisque  i^pertits  465 

Et  longorum  operum  fims :  ne  ibrte  pudoii 
Sit  tibi  Musa  Ijrae  sollets  ist  cantor  Apolto. 
Natura  fieret  laucbabitef  oftrmeii  igi  ^iitf^j 
Quaeffltum  est ;  ego  nec  etudium  ^e  diviit^  WM 
Nec  rude  quid  pMit  video  mgenitim : .  alteritbl  rid  4lo 

Altera  poscit  ^m  res  et  eonju^  a^ce. 
Qui  studet  optataien  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  feditqtie  puer,  sudavit  et  fidsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino ;  qui  PytMa  cantat 
Tlbicen  didicit  priua  extimuitque  fnagistrtiitt*  415 

Nec  satis  edt  SanAm :  ^  Ego  nura  poemate  pango ; 
Occupet  extremum  scaUes ;  inihi  turpe^finqui  est 
£t  quod  non  didici  issaie  nescire  fateri.*^ 
Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  efmendas, 
Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucruin  ire  pocita  4sb 

Dives  agris,  dives  pcsitis  in  fenore  nummis; 
Si  vero  est  unotufii  qm  mte  |Kmete  posfidt 
20* 
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Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere  et  eripere  atris 

Litibus  implicitum,  mirabor  si  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicum.  ^ 

Tu  seu  donaris  seu  quid  donare  voles  cui, 

Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 

Laetitiae;  clamabit  enim  Pulchre!  bene!  recte! 

Pallescet  super  his,  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem,  saliet,  tundet  pede  terram.  430 

Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo,  sio 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

Beges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis 

Et  torquere  mero  quem  perspexisse  Iaborant|  435 

An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  carmina  condes 

Nunquam  te  fallant  ammi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 

Quintilio  si  quid  recitareji,  "  Corrige  sodes 

Hoc,"  aiebat,  ^^  et  hoc : "  melius  te  posse  negares 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat  440 

Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 

NuIIum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  445 

Gulpabit  duros,  incomptis  adlinet  atrum 

Traverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 

Ornamenta,  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget, 

Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit, 

Fiet  Aristarchus ;  noi^  dicet :  ^'  C^ur  ego  amicum  450 

Offendam  in  nugis?"     Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 

In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 

TJt  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  re^us  urget 

Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Yesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam  455 

Qui  sapiunt;  agitant  pueri  incautique  sequuntur. 

Hic,  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur  et  errat, 

Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 

In  puteum  foveamve,  licet,  "  Succurrite,"  longum 

Clamet,  "  lo  cives  ! "  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet.  460 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre  et  demittere  funem, 

^^  Qui  scis  an  prudens  huo  se  projecerit  atque 
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Sermi  noHt  ?"  dicam,  Siculique  poetae 
I^arrabo  interitom.  Deus  immortaUs  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  fngidus  Aetnam 
Insiluit.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis  : 
Invitum.  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Nec  semel  hoc  fecit,  nec,  si  retractus  erit  jam 
Het  homo  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 
JSec  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet,  utrum 
Minzerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 
Moverit  incestus :  certe  fiirit  ac  velut  ursus 
Objectos  caveae  yaluit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus ; 
Quem  Vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 
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NOTES. 


ODES BOOK   I. 


ODE   I. 

Tbis  Ode  was  probablj  written  as  a  dedication  to  Maecenas  of  the  three 
first  books,  when  they  were  coUectively  published,  probably  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  Horace's  age,  b.  c.  24.  He  says  that  different  men  have 
different  tastes;  the  Greck  loves  the  Olympic  games,  the  Koman  to  gct 
place  or  money ;  one  is  quiet,  another  restless,  and  so  on ;  while  he  only 
loves  Uie  lyre,  and  seeks  to  be  ranked  by  Maecenas  among  lyric  poets. 

Argument.  —  Maecenas,  my  protector,  my  pride,  various  are  the  aims  of 
men.  The  Greek  seeks  glory  from  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  world  are 
supremely  happy,  one  in  the  hon(^  of  the  state,  the  othcr  in  his  well-fillcd 
bams.  The  farmer  will  not  plough  the  seas  ;  the  merchant  is  restlcss  on 
land.  One  man  loves  his  ease  and  his  wine  ;  anothcr,  the  camp  and  the  din 
of  war ;  while  the  huntsman  bravcs  all  wcathers  for  his  sport.  My  glory  is 
in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  rctire  to  tho  groves  with  the  nymphs  and 
the  satyrs,  where  my  muse  breathes  the  flute  or  strikes  the  lyre.  Placcd 
by  thee  among  the  lyric  choir,  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

1.  atavis]  A  noun  substantive,  signifying  properly  an  ancestor  in  the  fifth 
degree,  thus :  *  pater,'  *  avus,'  *  proavus,  *  abavus,'  *  atavus ' ;  compoundcd  of 
*  ad '  and  '  avus,*  and  corresponding  to  '  adncpos '  in  the  descending  scale. 
Maecenas  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cilnii,  formerljr  Lucfimones  or  princes 
of  Etruria,  and  up  to  a  late  period  possessed  of  mfluence  in  the  Etrurian 
town  of  Aretfum,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  their  own  citizens  b.c.  300. 
See  Liv.  x.  3.     Compare  Propert.  iii.  9.  1  : 

"  Maecenas,  eques  Etrusco  de  sanguine  regum, 
Intra  fortunam  qui  cupis  esse  tuam." 
Martial  xii.  4.  2  :  "  Maecenas  atavis  regibus  ortus  eques."     See  also  C.  iii. 
29.  1.  S.  i.  6.  1,  sqq. 

2.  O  et  prctesicUum]  *  My  protector,  my  delight,  and  pride.'  Virgil  (G.  ii. 
40)  addresscs  MaBcenas  in  the  same  affectionate  terms  : 

"  O  decus,  O  fkmae  merito  pars  maxima  nostraej 
Maecenas  " ; 
and  Propertius,  ii.  1 .  73. 

3.  Sunt  quos]  The  Greeks  say  e<mv  ovs»  The  indicative  is  used  with 
'  sunt,'  or  *  est  qui,*  when  particular  persons  are  alluded  to,  as  here  tho 
Grecks  in  opposition  to  the  Komans.  So  Epp.  ii.  2.  182:  "Argentum  — 
sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere/'  where,  by  the  latter,  is 
distinctly  indicated  the  wise  man.    Here  Horace  alludes  to  the  Greeks  of 
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tbrmer  days,  and  is  led  to  refer  to  them,  becaase  this  was  the  chief  sul^ect 
of  Pindar^s  poetnr. 

—  curriculo]  This  mav  mean  either  the  chariot  (formed  from  *  curro/  as 
'  vehiculum'  trom  *  veho  ^)  or  the  course. 

4.  CoUegisse]  The  perfect  is  used  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  tho 
action,  like  the  Greek  aorist.  The  best  ilLustration  of  what  follows  is  in  thc 
Iliad  (xxiii.  338,  sqq.).  'Meta'  was  tKe  conical  pillar  at  the  cnd  of  the 
course  round  which  the  chariots  tunicd  on  their  way  back  to  the  startiiig- 
place.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  vtMraTj.  It  was  the  mark  of  a  skilful 
driver  to  tum  the  goal  as  closehr  as  posstUe  without  touching  it,  which  is 
implied  in  *  fervidis  !Evitata  rotis.'^ 

6.  Terrarum  dominos]  That  is,  the  Romans.  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  282)  calls 
them  "  Romanos  rerum^onwno^s." 

8.  tergeminis]  This  Tefers  to  the  -three  cuFule  magistracies,  those  of  the 
^dile,  prsetor,  and  consul.  Though  the  quaestorship  was  usually  the  iirst 
step  in  the  line  of  promotion,  it  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  a  curulc 
office.  *  Tei^eminus '  here  signifies  uo  mqre  than  *  triplex.*  '  Geminus '  is 
used  in  this  combination  with  cardinal  numbers  frequently.  So  Virgil 
(Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Briareus  *  centumgeminus.'  *  Honoribus^^is  the  ablative 
case,  as'  (C  i.  21 . 9)  :  "  Vos  Tenipe  totidem  toDite  laudibus.''  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 : 
'*  Claudium  Marcellum  pontificatu  et  curuli  aedilitatc — M.Agrippam  gemi- 
natis  consulatibus  extuHt." 

Certat  —  ioUere]  The  poets,  fotlowing  the  Oreek  idiom,  nse  for  conven- 
ience  and  conciseness  this  construction  of  the  infinitive  with  verbs,  which  ia 
prose  would  require  *  ut '  with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  supine,  or  *  ^d '  with  a 
perund  or  some  other  constnictio];!.  Jn  the  next  Ode  w,e  have  "  ^t  visere"  ; 
in  the  12th,  "  sumis  celebrare  '* ;  in  the  26th, '"  tradam  portare,  ■  and  so  ou. 
Verbs  of  aU  kinds  signifying  desire  and  t^  reverse  are  frec|uenily  used  with 
the  infinitive^  as  jn  iliis  Ode ;  "  demere  spcniit,"  *^  ^•efugit  tendere  " ;  C.  9. 
13,  "  fuge  quaerere,"  &c.  Propertius  uses  tlie  infiriitive  aftcr  *  ire,*  which 
the  prbse  writers  never  do ;  "Ibat  et  hirsutas  illc  videre  feras  "  (i.  1.  12j. 

10.  de  lAl^ci^  verriiur  arek.]  'fHie  great  mass  of  the  corn  consumcd  at 
Rome  was  importcd  from  Sicily  andXibya.  See  C  iii.  16.  26,  31.  S.  ii.  3. 
87.  The  '  arca '  was  a  raised  floor  on  wiiic^  the  com  was  tlireshed ;  and, 
after  the  wind  had  winnbwed  it,  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  com  was  thus 
collected.  See  Virgil  (.Geoig.i.  178,  sqq.),  where  directions  are  given  for 
makingan  'arca.' 

1 1 .  fiadere  sarcvlo]  There  is  something  of  contempt  in  these  words,  where 
we  should  have  esq^ccted  '  arare.'  The  soil  must  be  poor  that  was  workcd 
by  ii  hoe,  and  the  owner  'macro  pauper  agello.'  (Epp.  ii.  2.  12.)  *  Scin- 
dere'  is  the  proper  word.for  the  plough  ;  *findere,*  for  the  hoe  or  lesscr  in- 
stmments.  —  *  Attalicis  cohditionibus  *  signifies  *  the  most  extravagant  terms.* 
There  were  three  kings  of  Pergamus  of  this  name,  which  was  proverbial  for 
riches.  The  third  len  his  great  wealth  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  134).  See  C.  ii. 
18.  5.  .Compare  fbr  '  conditioqibus '  Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  8  ;  "Nulla  conditio 
pecuniae  te  ab  summa  integritate  deduxerit.*'' 

13.  dimoveasi]'  From  the  meaning  of  *de,'  'down  from,*  'deraoveo^is 
more  propcrly  used  when  the  place  from  which  the  rcmoval  takes  placc  is 
expressed,  and  *  dimovco  '  when  the  sentence  is  absolute,  as  here.  For  in- 
stance,  *  demovet '  is  the  proper  reading  in  C.  iv.  5.  14  :  "  Curvo  nec  faciem 
littore  demovet."  The  MSS.  have  in  many  instances  *diraovet'  whcre 
' demovet '  is  wanted.  TUe  same  remark  applics  to  *  diripio  *  and  * deripio* 
—  *  Cypria,'  *  Myrtoum,'  *Icariis  '  (C.  iii.  7. 21 ),  *  Africura,'  are  all  particular 
names  for  general,  as  '  Bithyna  carina '  (C  i.  35.  7 ).  By  adding  naracs  more 
life  is  givcn  to  the  description.  —  Horace^s  epithets  for  Africus,  which  was 
the.west-southw^t  wind,  and  corresponded  to  the  Greek  ^(^,  are  *  j)raeceps/ 
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^  pestilens/  *  protemis/  He  uses  the  phrase  *  Africae  procelfae '  (C  iii.  23. 
5)  to  signify  the  stohns  for  which  this  wind  was  proverbial.  —  *Luctari,* 

*  certare,'  *  decertare/  *  contendere,*  are  used  by  the  poets  with  the  dative 
case,  instead  of  the  ablative  with  *  cum,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
giax€<rBai  TiPt. 

16.  o/iiii»  et  oppicU  Laudat  rura  sui;]  He  commends  the  peacefal  fields 
about  his  native  town ;  for  '  otium  et  mra '  mav  be  taken  as  one  Bubject 

18.  indocUis  — /xrft.}  Examples  of  this  Greek  construction  for  *  ad  patien- 
dum '  are  very  numerous.  To  go  no  further  than  this  book,  we  have  *  audax 
perpeti,*  *  blandum  dieere,' '  nobilem  superare,'  *  impotens  sperare,'  *  callidum 
condere,'  *  doctus  tendere,'  *  praesens  tollere,'  *  fcrre  dolosi.*  —  *  Pauperies,* 

*  paupertas,'  *  paupier,'  are  not  ushally  by  Horace  taken  to  signify  *  priva- 
tion,*  or  anything  beyond  a  humble  estate,  as,  among  many  other  instances, 
"meo  sum  pauper  agello"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  12).  "Pi-ooamque  patipericm  sine 
dote  quaero"  (C  iii.  29.  56 J.    *  Paupcrtas,'  *inopia,'  *egestas,'  is  the  dimax 

.  given  bv  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  Animi,  8). 

19.  Lst  qui]  See  above,  v.  3.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  *est 
qui'  is  foUowed  by  the  indicative  where  the  person  is  not  expressed  or 
clearly  understood.  Horacc  may  have  had  some  one  in  his  mind,  and  die 
description  would  apply  to  many  of  his  friends,  or  to  himsclf. 

—  Masgici]  The  wine  grown  on  Mons  Massicus  in  Campania  was  of 
delicate  flavor.    Sce  S.  ii.  4.  54. 

20.  solido  demere  de  die]  That  is,  to  interrupt  the  hours  of  business.  So 
(C  ii.  7.  6)  "  morantem  saepe  diem  mero  fregi."  *  Solidus '  signifies  that 
which  has  no  vacant  part  or  space ;  and  hence  *  solidus  dies '  comes  to  sig- 
nify  the  busincss  hours,  or  occupied  part  of  the  day. 

rhe  *  solidus  dies '  endcd  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  with  industrious 
persons  was  the  ninth  in  summer  and  tenth  in  winter.  The  luxurious  dincd 
earlier,  the  busy  sometimes  later.  The  commenccmcnt  oF  the  day  varied 
with  the  habits  of  diiferent  people. 

21.  viridi]  This  is  not  an  idie  epithet,  which  Horace  neveruses.  The 
^arbutus  is  an  evergreen,  which  is  expressed  by  *  yiridi.' 

22.  caput]  This  is  used  for  the  mouth  as  wcll  as  the  spring  of  a  rivcr. 
•Virg.  Georg.  iv.  319,  "  Tristis  ad  extrcmi  sacrum  caput  astitit  amnis.*' 
.Caes.  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  says  of  the  Rhine, "  multi^  capitibus  in  Oceanum  influit." 
Here  it  is  the  spring.  Shiines  were  usually  built  at  the  fountain-head  of 
strcams,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  that  protccted  them,  which  explains 

*  sacrae.' 

23.  lituo  tubae]  The  *  lituus  *  was  curved  in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone, 
and  used  by  the  cavalry :  *  tuba,'  as  its  naine  indicatcs,  was  straight  and  of 
deep  tone,  and  used  by  the  infantry.  "  Non  tuba  directi,  non  aeris  comua 
flexi "  (Ov.  Met.  i.  98).  The  '  lituus '  is  said  to  have  becn  in  shape  a  mcan 
bctwipn  the  '  tuba '  and  the  '  comu ' ;  not  so  straight  as  the  one,  nor  so 
twistcd  as  the  other.     See  C  ii.  1.  17. 

24.  beUaque  matribus  Detestatd.]  'Detestatus'  is  nowhere  else  used  pas- 
sively,  exoept  by  the  law-writers,  who  use  it  for  ono  convicted  by  evidcnce : 
'modulatus'  (C.  i.  32.  5),  'metatus'  (ii.  15.  15),  are  likewise  instances  of 
deponent  participles  used  passively. 

25.  8ub  Jove]  The  atmosphere,  and  so  the  sky.  Epod.  iii.  2  :  "  Nivcsque 
deducunt  Jovem."  The  Latin  writers  represented  the  atmosphcre  by  Jupiter, 
the  Greeks  by  Hera. 

26.  tenerae]  This  word  occurs  frcquently  in  Horace  in  thc  scnsc  of 
'young.'     See  C  5.  19  (teneram  Lycidam). 

28.  ieretes]  This  word  may  be  rendcred  'smooth  and  round.'  It  has 
always  more  or  less  dosely  one  of  these  mcanings,  or  both.  It  contains  the 
same  root  as  '  terb/  '  tomus/  rcip»,  and  its  cognate  words,  and  its  meaning 
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Iff  got  from  tbe  notioii  ti  rnbbiiig'  and  poU9hiii|;.  Hotiftce  applies  it  io  « 
womao's  ankles,  a  8mooth.*feced  b^y,  the  cords  of  a  net,  and  a  iaultless  maif. 
It  is  applied  by  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  320)  to  a  girdle,  and  hj  YirgU  (Aen.  xi.  579) 
to  the  thong  of  a  sling ;  wheie,  as  here,  it  represents  the  exact  twisting  «f  a 
cord.  *  Piagae '  were  nets  of  thick  rope  with  which  the  woods  wcre  suif- 
rounded  to  catch  the  lai^r  beasts  as  tliey  were  driven  out  bv  dogs  and 
beaters.  (Epod.  ii.  32.  £pp.  i.  6.  58;  18.  46.)  Marsus  for  Marsicus,  as 
Modus  for  Medicus,  is  the  onlj  form  Horace  nscs.  The  country  of  the 
Marsi,  east  of  Kome,  Umbria,  and  Lucania  were  all  famous  for  boars,  bcing 
abnndant  in  acoms,  on  which  they  fed  and  grew  fat.  Xiaurentian  boars  wei-e 
aiso  celebrated.     See  S.  ii.  3.  234 ;  4.  41.  43. 

29.  Me  doctarum  kederae  praemia  fnmti^m}  The  ivy,  which  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  made  a  fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  lyiic  poct.  *'  Doctarum  fron- 
tium  "  is  the  proper  description  of  poets,  who  by  tkte  Greeks  were  called 
crofftoL 

30.  me  gdidum  nemxtsl  This  is  an  imaginary  scene,  in  which  Horace  snp- 
poscs  himseif  wandering  in  cool  groves,  sorrounded  with  dancing  bands  of 
wood-nymphs  (Di-yads  and  Hamadryads)  and  satyrs,  and  listening  to  ibQ 
flute  of  £nterpe,  and  the  lyre  of  Lesbos  strack  by  Folyhymnia.  *  Tibia ' 
was  a  sort  of  nageolet.  Wnen  it  is  used  in  the  plural  (as  here,  C.  iv.  15.  3Q, 
£pod.  ix.  5),  it  has  reference  to  two  of  these  instruments  playcd  by  one  per- 
son.  Their  pitch  was  difFerent,  the  low-pitehed  tibi»  being  called  *  dextra/ 
because  it  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  high-pitched  '  sinistra,'  be- 
canse  it  was  held  in  the  left.  Euterpe,  the  Muse,  was  said  to  have  invented 
the  '  tibia,'  and  she  especially  presided  over  musie.  Polyhymnia,  or  Polym^ 
nia,  another  Muse,  invented  the  lyre. 

34.  Lesiboum^^barbitm.']  The  lyre  <A  Sappho  and  Alcsens,  who  were 
oatives  of  Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  at  the  aame 
time,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  centnry  b.  c.  (C.  32.  5.) 

35.  Qftod  si]  Although  the  personal  pronoun  *  tu '  is  emphatic  in  this 
sentence,  it  is  omitted,  as  is.often  the  ease  in  poctrv,  nrhere  no  opposition  of 
persons  is  intended.  —  ^Lyricia'  is  less  common  tha&  'melieis/  to  doscrib^ 
the  lyiic  poets  of  Greeoe. 

LyriciaX  The  most  ceiebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  were  Pindar, 
Alcaeus,  SapphOy  Stesichoms,  Hycus,  Bacchylides,  Simonide^,  Alcmeon^ 
and  Anacreon. 


0J>1&  II. 

Thib  Ode  seems  to  hare  been  written  on  the  retnm  of  Angostns  to  Bome» 
aftcr  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  %closd 
and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  b.  c.  29.  Horace  here  nrgcs  Augustu9 
to  take  npon  himself  the  task  of  redncing  to  order  the  elements  of  the  state, 
which  so  many  years  of  civil  war  had  mrown  into  confnsion,  and  he  does 
so  in  the  foilowing  manner.  He  refers  to  the  prodigies  at  Julius  Cssar's 
death,  as  evidences  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars.  Ho 
then  invokes  one  god  afler  another  to  come  and  restore  the  state,  and  finaliy 
fixes  upon  Mercury,  whom  he  entreats  to  take  npon  himself  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  not  to  leave  the  earth  till  he  has  accomplished  his  mission  and 
conqnered  the  enemies  of  Bome.  The  man  whose  form  Mercury  is  to  take 
is  Augustus. 

If  Uiis  Ode  is  read  with  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
dnction  to  that  Ode,  the  feeling  with  which  Horace  enteied  into  the  missioii 
of  Augnstns  «8  thfii  refonner  wiU  b«  better  un^efstoodL 
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AMtnnEST  •*»Pottettto  tnoii^h  hatb  Jore  den^  apon  tiie  Mrth,  makiiig  it 
afraid  lcst  a  new  deliige  wore  eomiBg,  aa  the  Ttber  rollod  back  firom  its 
mouth,  tbreatening  destrtuction  to  the  city^  the  unauthorized  avenger  of  Ilia. 

Our  sons  shali  hear  that  citizcns  have  whcttcd  for  each  othcr  the  stcel  tiiat 
should  have  smitten  tlie  eneaiy.  What  god  shail  we  iavoke  to  help  us  ? 
What  prayers  shatt  move  Vesta  to  pity  1  To  wbom  shali  Jove  assign  the 
task  of  wiping  Out  our  guilt  ?  Come  tliou,  Apollo ;  or  thou,  smiiuig  Yenus,  - 
-with  mirth  and  lovc  thy  companions  ;  or  thou,  Mars,  our  founder,  who  hast 
too  long  sported  with  ^var ;  or  do  tbou,  son  of  Maio,  put  on  the  Ibrra  of  a 
man,  and  iet.ua  call  thee  the  avenger  of  Csesar;  nor  let  our  sins  drivie  thee 
too  soon  away ;  hcre  take  thy  tdumphs ;  be  thou  our  fiithcr  and  prince,  and 
Buffer  not  the  Mede  to  go  unpuuj^hod,  wliilst  thou  art  our  chief,  O  C«sar. 

1.  Jhm  sath  *-]  These  are  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  hare  foUowed 
the  death  of  JuUus  Caesar.  They  are  related  also  by  Viiig^  (Georg.  i.  466- 
489),  which  descriptlon  Horace  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  Soe  tdao  Ovid, 
Met  XV.  782  sqq. 

dirm}  It  is  yerj  common  in  Horace  (though  not  pecnliar  to  him)  to  iBnd 
an  epithet  attaelted  to  the  latter  of  two  substantives,  while  it  belongs  to  botb, 
as  here,  and  "fidem  mutatosque  Dcos  "  (C.  i.  5.  6),  "  poplitibus  timidoque 
tergo  "  (C.  iii.  %  16),  and  many  other  places.  Horace  usee  this  eonstruction 
so  frequently  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fcature  in  his  styie ;  aad  be 
ofite&  uses  it  with  effeee. 

2,  3.  n^enie  Lkxterd]  ^ith  his  right  hand,  giowing  with  the  light  fA  tte 
thunderbolt  which  it  graspcd. 

arcts\  The  saered  buiklings*on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  They  wero  ealled 
coilectiTcly  Capitolium  or  Ai*x  (firora  their  position),  Arx  Capitolii,.  and 
Gomettmes  "  Arx  et  Capitolium."  (Livy,  v.  39,  &c.)  They  embraced  the 
three  temples  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  Jupiter 
Feretrias,  aad  of  Terminus.  Horace  uses  'jaculari'  three  timcs,  and  ai- 
ways  with  an  accusative*  Other  writers  use  it  absolutely,  See  C.  ii.  16. 
17-;  iii.  12.  9. 

6.  imv^-monstfrQ]  The  prodigies  alluded  to  are  those  enumerated  in  Ihe 
following  verses ;  namely,  the  occupation  of  the  mountains  by  sea  animais, 
of  the  waters  W  the  deer,  and  the  trees  by  the  fishes.    ■ 

7.  pecus]  The  herds  of  Neptune,  or  the  larger  sea  animals,  fabuloos  or 
otherwise,  which  were  said  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Protcus.    The  deii^e  of 

•Deucalion,  the  husband  of  Pyrrha,  and  its  causes,  are  described  at  lengSi  by 
Ovid(Met.i.  125-347). 

10.  columhis,]  The  proper  name  for  a  wood-pigeon  is  '  palurabus,'  ^v 
'-ba,*  or  '  -bes  * ;  but  *  commbtts,'  '-ba,*  are  the  generic  terms  for  pigeons. 
—  *  Damae '  is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  iJeorg.  iii.  539  :  "  timidi 
damae  cervique  fugaces." 

11.  superjecto]  '  Terris '  may  be  understood.  Virgil  uses  the  word  (Aeu. 
xi.  625),  "  Scopulisque  superjacit  undam." 

13.  Jiamim]     This  common  epithet  of  the  Tiber  arose  out  of  the  quantity 
of  sand  washed  down  in  its  stream.    Aen.  vii.  31  :  '*  Vorticibus  rapidis  ct 
multa  flavus  arena"    By  *  vidimus '  Horaco  mcans  that  liis  gcncration had 
secn  the  prodigics  he  refcfs  to,  as  Virgil  says  of  the  emptions  of  jEtna : 
"  Quoties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 
.  Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomacibus  Aetnam."  —  Aen.  i.  471. 

13,  14.  retortis  Littore  Etrueco  violenter  undis]  "  its  waters  drivcn  violcntly 
back  from  the  shore  of  the  Etruscan  sea,"  into  which  the  Tiber  emptied 
itself.  It  is  said  that  the  ovei-flowings  of  the  Tiber  are  still  by  the  common 
peopie  acconnted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  driving  back  the  strcam. 
They  were  always  held  t^  be  oittinouS;)  ^d  many  such  are  mentioned  iu 
Livy  and  other  writcrs, 
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'  15.  mtmumenta  regis]  This  signifies  the  palace  of  Knma  adjoiniti^  die 
temple  of  Vesta,  hence  called  *atiium  regium'  (Liv.  xxvi.  27),  as  forming 
a  kind  of  '  atrium '  to  the  temple.  Ovid  (Fasti,  vi.  263)  thus  ailudes  to  this 
building :  — 

"  Hic  locus  exiguus,  qui  sustinct  atria  Vestae,  « 

Tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae." 
17.  llicie — u/torem,]  Tiber  is  i-eprcscnted  as  taking  upon  himself,  without 
the  sanction  of  Jove,  and  in  consequence  of  Ilia's  complaints,  to  avenge 
the  deatli  of  Juiius  Caesar,  the  descendant  of  lulus,  her  ancestor.  Ilia,  or 
liea  Siivia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Rcmus,  is  variously  reported  to 
-have  been  married  to  tho  Tiber  and  tlie  Anio,  because  into"  one  of  those 
streams  she  was  thrown  by  oi-der  of  AmuUus.  Jove  may  be  supposed  to 
have  disapproved  the  prcsumption  of  the  rivcr-god,  bccauso  hc  had  rescrved 
the  task  of  expiation  for  other  hands  and  happier  mcans.  One  of  the  cliief 
purposes  professed  by  Augustus  was  the  avenging  of  his  adoptive  fatlier's 
dea^,  and  liis  enemies  made  this  a  handle  against  him. 

21.  cives  acuisseferrum]    *  Intcr  se  '  or  *  in  semctipsos '  may  be  undcrstood. 

*  Audiet  acuisse '  does  not  mean  *  shall  hear  them  sharpen,'  but  shall  hear 
.of  their  having  sharpened.'  Horace  Ib  not  predicting  what  is  to  be,  but 
lamenting  what  has  bcen. 

22.  Qfto — perirent,]  *  By  which  it  were  better  that  the  hostile  Parthians 
:ahould  die.' 

Persians,  Medes,  and  Parthians  are  names  freely  interchangcd  by  Horace. 
.'The  Parthian  empire,  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  extended  nearly  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria ;  and  the  Parthians  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  incursions  into  tliat  province,  which  fact  is  referretl  to  in  the  last 
fstanza  of  this  Ode.  Although  tne  name  of  Augustus,  assisted  by  their  cFwn 
disputes,  did  something  towards  keeping  them  in  check,  thcy  were  held  by 
the  Komans  to  be  their  most  formidable  enemies.  Angnstus  meditated^  but 
never  carried  out,  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and  the  Romans  never  till  the 
reign  of  Trajan  gained  any  successcs  against  them.  Their  empire  was 
broken  up,  and  succeeded  by  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  226. — 'Perirent'  would  in  prose  bo 

*  perituri  forent.' 

24.  Rara  juventus.]  *  Our  children  thinned  by  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,' 
It  took  years  of  peace  and  the  cnactmcnt  of  stringcnt  marriage-laws  to  restore 
the  popuUition  of  Romc,  which  was  thinncd  not  only  by  bloodshed,  but  by 
indiffercnce  to  marriage  and  laxity  of  morals. 

25.  Quem  ixxxt  divum]  Vesta  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Rome.  See 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  499,  sqq. 

"  Dii  patrii  Ipdigctes,  ct  Romulc,  Vcstaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  sci^vas." 
She  is  represcnted  as  tuming  a  dcaf  car  to  the  prayers  of  her  virgins,  bc- 
cause  CsBsar  as  Pontifex  Maximus  had  particular  charge  of  her  temple  aiid 
rites.    On  irocet,  see  Z. 

29.  scelus]  The  guilt  of  the  civil  wars  and  of  Caesar^s  dcath.  which,  as 
Horace  implies  in  what  follows,  was  to  be  expiatcd  by  Augustus  in  the 
character  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  peace.  —  *Partes'  means  *office,' 

*  duty.' 

-  MneaB  was  said  to  have  preserved  the  fire  of  Vesta  and  brought  her  to 
Bome.  *  Carmina' ('hymns')  is  opposed  to  *prece'a8  a  set^formula  to 
othcr  prftycrs.  *  Carmen'  has  that  meaning  in  respect  to  legal  or  any  othcr 
formal  dociimcnts.  Liv.  i.  26  :  "  Lex  horrendi  carminis."  Epp.  ii.  1.  138 : 
"  CArminc  Di  superi  placantur  carmine  Manes." 

31.  Nube  candent^  humeros  amictus]  So  Homer  describes  him,  eifjLepos 
&fioiXy  y€<p€krjv  (IL  xv,  308).    Virg.  (Aen.  viii.  720) :  "candentis  luniine 
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noebi."    '  Hnmeros '  is  the  Greek  accasative :  *  yonr  bright  BhotQders  veiled 

inacloud' 

'    32.  Attgur\    Applied  to  Apollo  as  the  deliverer  of  oracles  and  god  of 

divination. 

33.  Sioe]  See  i.  3.  12,  n.  *  Erycina  ridens  '  corresponds  to  <t>iKofifjLei^rfs 
*A<f}podiTrj.  Venus  is  called  Erycina,  from  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  "ifiepos  and  "Epois  (two  forms  of  Love)  were  the  sons  of 
Yenus.  '  Jocus '  is  an  invcntion  of  Uorace's.  Apollo  is  appcaled  to  as  the 
stcadfast  frierid  of  Troy,  and,  accoi-ding  to  his  flatterers,  the  father  of  Au- 
gustus ;  Venus,  as  the  mother  of  ^neas  and  of  the  Julian  family ;  and  Mars, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus.  Mercury  (the  son  of  Jove  and  Maia),  as  above 
stated.(v.  29),  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  Augustus,  because  he  is  the 
mcssenger  of  peace. 

36.  Sespicis]  *  You  regard.*  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  11)  proposes  the  title 
'Fortuna  respiciens,'  which  he  explains  by  *ad  opem  ferendam,'  for  a 
temple  of  Fortune. 

37.  htdoA     See  C  i.  28..  17  :  "Dant  allos  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti." 

38.  leaes^     *  Polished  '  or  *  bumished.' 

89.  Mauri  peditis]  Translate  in  the  following  order :  *  et  Vultus  Mauri 
peditis  Acer  in  cruentum  hostem.'  The  force  of  *  pcditis  '  here  appears  to  be 
that  the  rider  has  had  his*  horse  killed  under  him,  or  has  dismounted  to 
attack  his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  in  conscquence  of  a  wound.  See  S.  ii; 
1.  13  :  "  Aut  latlentis  equo  describit  vulnera  Parthi."  The  troops  of  Mauri* 
tania  were  chiefly  cavalry.  There  is  a  particular  meaning  in  the  referenoe 
to  them  rather  tluin  to  any  other  troops. 

41.  Juvenem]  So  Augustus  is  called,  though  he  was  forty  years  old  at  this 
time.    So  Virg.  ((Jeorg.  i.  500) :  — 

"  Hunc  saltem  cverso  juvencn  succurrcre  saeclo 
Ne  proliibcte." 
See  C.  iii.  14.  9 ;  £pp.  i.  8.  14 ;  and  S.  ii.  5.  62,  where  .the  word  is  again 
applicd  to  Augustus. 

*  Juvenis  *  and  *  adolescens  *  wcre  used  for  any  agc  betwecn  *  pneritia '  and 

*  senectus.'  Ciccro  spcaks  of  himsclf  as  *  adolcsccns  '  at  the  time  he  put 
do>vn  Catilinc's  conspiracy,  when  hc  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  as  *  senex ' 
when  he  dclivercd  his  2d  rhilippic,  at  which  time  ije  was  sixty-two. 

42.  Ales]    Agrecing  with  *  Filius.' 

43.  Filius]  Is  the  nominative  uscd  for  tho  vocative.  —  *Paticns  rocari,' 
a  Grccism.  "  Patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi "  (Epp.  L  5. 15).  "  Cum 
pateris  sapicns  cmendatusque  vocari"  (Epp.  i.  16.  30). 

.    45.  JSerus  in  caelum  redeas]    Ovid,  Mct.  xv.  868,  sqq. ;  — 
"  Tarda  sit  illa  dics  et  nostro  serior  acvo 

Qua  caput  Augustum,  quem  temperat  orbe  relicto^ 

Acccdat  caclo." 
See  also  Trist.  v.  2. 47.    The  adjective  for  the  adverb  is  common  in  respect 
of  tirae.     The  instances  in  Horace  are  vcry  numcrous. 

49.  triumphos,]  Augustus  had  just  cclebratcd,  or  was  jnst  abont  to  cele- 
brate,  three  triumphs  on  tliree  succcssive  days,  for  his  victories,  (l.)  over  the 
(t-.iuIs,  PannonianSj  and  Dalmatians,  (2.)  at  Actium,  and  (3.)  at  Alcxandria. 

*  Triumphos  '  is  govcmcd  by  *  ames,'  as  *  pocula '  is  govemcd  by  *  spcrnit ' 
(t.  1. 19) ;  in  both  which  cascs  we  have  an  accusative  caso  and  an  inlinitive 
mood  govemcd  by  the  samc  vcrb. 

50.  pater]  The  titlc  of  *  patcr  patriao  '  was  not  assnmcd  by  Angnstus  till 
A.u.c.  752.  It  was  the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  b^  conferred  on  a 
citizcn,  and  was  first  givcn  by  the  Senate  to  Cicero  (the  army  had  formerly 
bestowed-^  on  Camillus),  on  the  occasion  of  his  snppressing  Catiliue's  con- 
spiracy.    J uv.  viii.  243 :  —        -  ....  ^ 

21* 
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^  Roma  parentcin, '— 
Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit/* 
'wh6re  *  Ubera '  seems  to  mean  that  tiie  Seoate  wera  no  iongtor  free  agents 
when  Augostus  took  the  name.     See  C.  iii.  24.  27,  n. 

f)rmce/w,]  Tac.  Ann.  i.\ :  "  Cancta  discordiis  civiiibiis  fessa  principis  sub 
imperium  accepit"  In  the  Scnate  there  was  always  one  person  who  was 
callcd  '  princeps  scnatus/  chosen  at  their  own  discretion  by  the  censors.  It 
was  nomhially  as  such  that  Augustus  took  the  title  of  *  princeps '  rather  than 
'  rex/  which  was  odious  to  the  Romans.  Ue  and  his  successors  are  more 
pften  styled  *  princeps  '  thaa  *  imperator  *  by  the  historians.  The  latter  title, 
jEix>m  which  '  emperor '  is  derived,  thev  had  in  virme  of  the  '  imperium/  for 
an  explanation  of  which  term  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant 

b\.  Medosequitareinultos,\     That  is,  the  Parthians.    See  above,  v.  21 ,  n. 

52.  Te  ducBf  Caesar,]  The  name  of  Caesar  is  introdnced  abniptly  where 
|hat  of  Mercury  might  be  expected.    This  abpiptness  increases  the  enect 


ODE   III. 

This  Ode  is  addresscd  to  the  ship  that  was  carrying  Virgil  the  poet  on 
8ome  occasion  to  Grcece.  His  constitution  was  weak,  and  he  probabiy  noade 
«everal  voyagcs  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  went,  aud  only  returncd  t^ 
die  in  b.  c.  19,  but  this  ode  waa  written  before  then.  It  is  taken  up  with  r^ 
proaches  against  him  who  first  invented  navigation,  and  a  lament  for  the 
lirssamption  of  mankind. 

Abgument.  —  We  commit  to  thee  Virgil,  0  thou  ship  !  deliver  him  safe 
on  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  preserve  him  whom  I  love  as  my  life ;  and  may 
the  skies  and  wiads  prosper  thee.  Hard  and  rash  was  the  man  who  first 
tempted  the  sea  and  defied  the  winds.  In  what  shape  should  he  fear  the 
apppoach  of  death,  who  unmoved  could  look  on  the  monsters  of  the  docp, 
and  tlie  swelling  wavcs,  and  dangerous  rocks  1  In  vain  did  God  scnarate 
lands,  if  man  is  to  lcap  over  the  forbidden  watci-s.  So  doth  he  ever  rush  into 
sin.  Promcthcus  brought  fire  into  thc.world,  and  with  that  theft  coinc  all 
manner  of  diseases  ;  Dwdalus  soarcd  on  wings,  aad  Ilercules  burst  into  hclL 
tbctcrrcd  by  notliing,  we  would  climb  hcavcn  itself ;  and  our  guilt  Bufiers 
not  Jove  to  hiy  aside  his  bolts. 

1.  Sic]  *Sic'  in  this  place  amounts  to  no  more  than  *ntinam'in  a 
strong  form,  as  cos  docs  in  Greek.  Tliere  ai-e  other  passages  wherc  *  slc ' 
follows  the  praycr  on  which  it  dcpends,  as  C.  i.  28.  25  : 

. "  Ne  parce  malignus  arcnac  —  partlculam  dare  : 
Sic  quodcunque  ininabitur  £uru6,"  — 
whorc  the  condition  and  its  consequence  are  clcarly  markcd,  and  an  opposite 
wish  is  implicd  if  the  condition  be  not  fulfilkd.    But  sucli  is  not  tiie  case 
here ;  first  Honice  says,  *  May  the  stars  and  winds  prosper  thce,'  and  tlien 
gocs  on,  *  O  ship,  delivcr  thy  tnist  in  safety,' 

*  Fotens,'  like  its  kindrcd  word  irorvui,  is  uscd  with  a  genitive  after  it 
Venus  (a  Latin  diviiiity)  is  confoundcd  by  thc  poets  with  tlie  Gi^cck  Aphro- 
dite,  who,  fi-om  her  supposcd  origin,  was  imagmcd  to  havo  power  over  the 
Bca;  heuce  Honwe  calls  her  'marina'  (C.  iii.  26.  5;  iv.  11.  15).  Shc  Imd 
the  titlcs  timXoia,  XtfVMo^,  had  tcmplcs  built  for  hcr  iu  harbors,  and  is  rcp- 
rescnted  on  coins  with  a  ruddcr,  shcll,  and  dolphin.  Hcr  principal  temples 
mcxG  nt  Idalium  and  Paplios  iii  Cyprus,  in  the  ishmd  of  Cythera  off  the  Pel* 
oponnesus,  £ryx  (C.  2.  33)  and  Cmdus  in  Caria.  * 
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2.  Skfpiitm  Bd&iae^  Oastor  and  Pollax  had  among  odier  titles  that  of 
apayovavrmj  '  sailor-helpers.'  The  appeilation  '  lucida  sidera '  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  certain  nieteoric  appearanccs  after  storms,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Simi- 
lar  phenomena  are  still  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  a 
corruption  (it  is  believed)  from  Ilelcna,  sister  of  Oastor  and  PoUux.  Com- 
pare  Eurip.  Helen.  1495,  sqq.,  and  O.  iv.  8.  31. 

3.  pater,]  ^olu»  is  steward  of  the  winds  in  i^omer  (Odyss.  x.  21 ),  king 
in  Vii^gil,  and  father  here. 

4.  pmeter  lap^ga:]  The  lanygian  or  northwest  wind,  so  called  from 
lapygia  in  Apulia,  wnetice  ii  bfows  down  the  Adriatic,  was  favorable  for  a 
voyage  from  BruBdisium,  where  Virgil  would  embark  for  Greece. 

6.  Jinibm  Aiticis]  *  Deliver  him  safe  on  the  shores  of  Attica ' ;  *  finibcis  * 
being  the  ablative  case.    *  Reddere '  is  the  word  for  deliverinff  a  lctt£r. 

%,  unimae  dimidium  meae.]  See  O.  ii.  17.  5.  The  definition  of  a  friend 
ijfutrv  r^ff  ^x^^  ^  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 

9.  JUi  robur  et  aes  tnplex]  This  too  is  an  imitadon  of  the  Greek,  as 
Aesch.  Prom.  242 :  {ndrjpofppwv  t€  kck  wirpas  tlpyatrpipos.  We  are  to 
understand  a  man  whosc  heait  is  hard,  as  if  cased  in  oak  aad  a  tripie  coat 
of  bronze* 

13.  AquHombus]    The  dative,  depending  on  'decertantem.* 

14.  trigtes  Hyada8i\  These  were  three  stars  in  the  head  of  Taumfi,  whose 
name  (derivM  from  wv^  to  rain)  explains  the  epithet  '  tristes,'  *  dull/ 


15.  artnter\  This  may  be  rendcred  *  Qmmt.*  '  Notus  *  is  called  'dux  tur- 
bidus  Hadriae'-  '(0.  iii.  3.  5).  'Ponere  freta'  is  Hke  Viig.  (Aen.  i.  66), 
Vplaeide  stravenint  aequora  venti";  «nd  Soph.  Aj.  674:  btw&v  d*  aripa, 
wvev^r<av  €K«ipi<r€  ^rrevovra  no¥TOP»  '  Sive '  is  omitted  before  '  toUere,' 
as  the  Greekfi  firequently  omitted  flrt  in  the  first  clause.  This  is  common 
in  Horace. 

17.  gradwn]  Thi»  is  not  *dcgrec,*  bnfstep.*  It  must  be  rendered  in 
some  such  way  as  this:  'in  what  shape  ehould  he  fear  the  approach  of 
dcath.' 

'  18.  «loerff  ^cvUs]  (ripoig  aicXavoTOcc  Hppainv  (Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  696). 
The  ancients  were  less  exact  in  ascribing  the  proper  signs  to  emotion,  or 
tUey  wept  te$»  sparingly  than  men  do  now.  Caesar,  describing  the  effect 
of  fear  on  his  men,  says,  "  Hi  neque  vultum  fingere  neqne  interdum  lacrimas 
tencrc  potucnmt"  (B.  G.  i.  39) ;  and  Ovid  (Mct.  xi.  539),  describing  sailors 
in  a  stonn,  says :  — 

"  Non  tenet  hic  lacrimas :  stupet  hic :  vocat  ille  beatos  < 

Funera  quos  maneant " : 
It  was  enough  to  make  them  weep,  to  think  that  their  bodies  could  not  meet 
with  burial.    '  Sicci  occuli '  are  fitting  accompaniments  pf  a  heait  so  hard 
as  thiti  venturou»  discoverer  is  said  to  have  had. 

20.  Acroceratmia  ?]  *  Ceraunii  montes '  was  the  ancient  name  for  tho 
raiige  of  niountains  lliat  mns  down  the  coast  of  Epims,  the  northeni  ex- 
trcmity  of  which  was  the  promontory  callcd  '  Acroceraunia.'  The  naviga- 
tkMl  in  the  «eighliOThood  of  this  promontoryappcars  to  have  been  dangerous. 
.  Vcssels  going  from  Ituly  to  Greeoe  were  liable  to  be  driven  upon  it,  which 
accounts  for  its  luention  hcre. 

22.  disaudahjiU]  Usctl  actively,  as  **  penetrabile  telnih "  (Aen.  x.  48), 
"  genitabiiis  aura  Favoui "  (Lucret.  L  11),  aind  in  Horace  *  amabilem '  (0.  i. 
5,  10),  *  illacriinabileuL '  (ii.  14.  6),  wliich  is  used  passively  0.  iv.  9.  26, 
Tacitiis  ttses  '  dissociabiUs '  passively  (Agr.  3),  **  i^  olim  dissociabiles  miS' 
cuerit  piiucipfttum  6t  libeitaDem.''  'Pradiaas '  is '  provideas^'  foreseeiug  th9 
evil  to  come. 
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25.  Audax  omnia  perpeli]    *  PresHmptaoas  (enotigh)  to  endare  sXL  sitfciw 
ings.'     Compare  with  this  Soph.  Antig.  332,  sqq. :  — 
TToXXa  ra  dctva,  Kovdtu  di^ 
Opanrov  dciuurepop  TreXci. 

TOVTO  Koi  TToXlOV  TTtpCOf 
irOVTOV  ;(€ l/X6piC|>  VOTf^ 

X^P^h  Treoi^pvxjiotaiv 

trepmv  xm  otdpaaiv. 
*  Perpeti '  means  to  endure  to  the  end.    *  Vetitum '  with  *  nefas '  is  not  alto- 
gether  redundant.    It  expitjdses  crimes  which  are  obvioasly  forbidden,  as 
shown  by  the  obstractions  thrown  in  the  way  of  thcir  commission. 

27.  lapeti  genus]  *  Son  of  lapetus  '  (Prometheus).  This  is  after  the  use 
'of  yfvor,  which  occurs  not  rarely  in  the  Tragedians.  Eurip.  (Cyclops  104) 
has  bpipv  2iav<t)ov  yei/or,  for  Ulysses;  and  ViiTg..  (Aen.iv.  12)  "gemis  esse 
l)eoram."  Qompare  S.  ii.  5.  63.  —  Pix)metheus  also  clairaed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor  of  ships  (Aesqh.  P.  V.  467). 

'  28.  fraude  nuua]  *  Mala '  means  mischicvous  or  fatal  theft,  referring  tb 
its  consequences.  Technically  *  dolus  mdus '  mcans  a  fraud  with  bad  intent, 
»nd  *  dolus  bonus  '  with  good  intent,  a  pious  fraud. 

30.  Subcluctum]  *  stolen.'  *  Sub '  in  composition  Jias  sometimes  that 
force  of  vTro  w^ich  signifies  *  suppression,'  and  so  *  deceptiou '  in  every  fohn. 
But  it  does  not  always  convey  a  bad  meaning. 

31.  inciMt]  This  word  does  not  always  take  a  dative  case  after  it, 
Lucret.  vi.  1141 :  — 

•  "  Mortifer  aestus  — 
Incubuit  tanden  populum  Pandionis  omncm."  * 
Jn  what  foUows  *  prius '  belongs  to  *Bemoti,*  and  *tarda  neccssitas  leti'  are 
one  subject.  Translate,  ^taMaque  nec^ssitas  leti,  prius  semoti,  corripuit 
^adum,'  *  the  power,  once  slow,  of  death  rempte  before,  hastened  its  step.* 
So  that '  prius '  also  affects  '  tarda.'  The  story  of  the  dlscases  and  ills  which 
issued  from  Pandora'8  box,  and  which  were  a  punishment  for  the  thcft  of 
Prometheus,  will  be  found  jn  any  classical  dictionary. 

36.  Ilerculeus  hb.]  So  Odyss.  xi.  600,  jSi^  ^HpaKk^jeiTj  for  Hcrculcs. 
"  Catonis  virtus  *'  (C.iii.  21. 11),  **'vutus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli " 
(S.  ii.  1.  72),  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  The  dcsccnt  of  Hercules  to 
Hades,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  Cerbcrus,  was  the  twelfth  labor  im- 
posed  on  him  by  Eorystheos. 


ODE   IV. 

L.  Sestius,  whose  name  is  used  in  this  Ode,  was  one  of  those  who  served 
with  Horace  under.  Bratus,  aind  they  were  no  doubt  on  terms  of  intimaey. 
The  Odc  professes  to  be  writtcn  at  the  bcginning  of  spring,  and  its  subject 
is  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  duty  of  ei\joying  it 

„  Aroument. —  The  winter  is  thawing ;  the  spring  is  retnming;  the  ships 
flre  being  launched ;  the  herds  quit  their  stalls  and  the  plou(>:hman  his  fire-  ■ 
sido ;  and  the  meadows  are  no  longer  white  with  frost.  Veuus  and  the 
Graccs  aro  leading  the  dance,  and  the  Cyclops'  forgc  is  buraing.  Let  us  bind 
tbe  head  with  myitle  or  the  earth's  first  flowers,  and  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  kid 
to  Pan.  Death  calls  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  Life  is  shoit,  O  Sestius !  and 
aur  hopes  we  mast  contract.  The  grave  awaits  thee  ;  and  when  therei  no 
luoxe  sWt  thou  preside  at  the  feast,  or  sigh  for  the  £air  young  Lycidas. 
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2.  nujthinae]  The^idftcfaines  here  mentioned  aro  called  l^  Caesar  (B.  C. 
ii.  10)  *  phalangae.'  Thejr  were  roUers.  V«wefci  were  drawn  up  on  shore 
from  the  Ides  «f  NoT«mber  to  the  Ides  of  March,  during  whieh  time  "  De- 
fendcns  pisces  hicmat  mare  "  (8.  ii.  2.  17).  A»  to  '  Favonius '  see  C.  ui.  7. 2. 
The  usual  word  for  *  to  launch '  (for  which  *  titihunt '  is  here  used)  is  *  dedu- 
cere/  the  reverse  of  which,  *  to  haul  jip  on  shore/  is  *  subducere.' 

3.  neque — aut  —  nec]  Tlie  two  first  6f  these  form  one  bmnch  of  the  scn- 
tcnce,  and  the  last  the  other.  "  Nequo  (pecus  aut  arator)  gaudet  nec  prata 
albicant."     See  C.  ii.  3,  at  the  beginning. 

4.  canis-prmnis]     The  hoar-frost. 

5.  imtHitieiUe  Kwna,]  ^  with  the  moon  overhead.'     '  CJytherea  Venus '  is  . 
unusnal,  but  is  analogous  to  *oij3or  ^ArnXkmv. 

6.  Junctaeqtie  Nymphi*]  *  Nymphis  '  is  dative.  Traoslate  '  decentes ' 
'comely.'    See  C.  30.  5,  and  7,  n. 

7.  gmve9\  This  epithet  may  have  a  variety  of  meanings.  Perhans  Hor- 
ace  meant  'laborious.'  The  eruptions  of  JBtna,  where  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove  wcre  supposod  to  be  ibrged,  taking  plaoe  chiefly  in  the  summcr 
and  eorly  autunui*  the  Cyclops  «re  fiUy  represented  aa  preparing  these  bolts 
in  spring. 

8.  uril\  This  seems  to  be  an  «daptation  of  ^XryFi,  *  lights  np/  and  is  an 
nnusmal  sense  for  '  nro.'  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  478)  has  **  Antraque  Cyclopum, 
positis  exusta  caminis/'  which  was  possibly  imitated  from  this% 

9.  nitidum]  i.  e.  with  oil.    C.  ii.  7.  22,  n. ;  Epp.  i.  5.  14,  n. 

II.  Fauno  decet  imniolare]  The  Fhanalia  took  phice  on  the  Ides  of  De- 
cember.  But  a  letser  festival  was  observed  on  tlie  Ides  of  February,  at  the 
advent  of  Faunus  (fVui,  the  two  being  identifiod  by  the  lator  Komang). 
8ee  C.  iii.  18.  At  that  time  tbe  Aoeks  nd  .herds  went  out  to  gifuse,  and  tlra 
god  was  invoked  for  their  proteetion.  '  Immolare  *  admits  of  two  construc- 
tkms:  with  an  ablative,  as  (livy  zlL  14)  ''Emmolantibus  Jovi  singulk 
bubtts  " ;  and  with  aa  accosalive,  as  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  519)  "  inferias  quas 
immolet  uinbiis."  Horaoe  himself  has  the  kitter  constraction  elsewhere 
(S.  ii.  3. 164) :  ''  Immoiet  aequis  hic  porcum  Laribus."  So  Virgil  (Ecl.  iiL 
77),  "  fiacias  vUula." 

13.  mdsat]  Ovid,  Heroid.  xxL  46,  '*  Persephone  nostras  pidsat  aceiba 
fores.'' 

14.  Regfs]  This  word  is  conunonly  appHed  to  the  rich  by  Horace,  and 
by  Terence  too,  as  Phormio  (L  3. 20) :  "  O !  regera  me  esse  opportuit."  The 
Bomans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  used  the  terms  '  rex,' '  regnnm,' 
'  rcgnare,'  for  the  raost  part,  in  an  invidious  sense. — '  Beatus '  means  one 
who  is  rich  and  lives  free  from  misfortunes.  Sestius  sharcd  the  defeat  of 
Bmtus  at  Philippi,  bot  retumiiig  to  Bome  he  was  favored  by  Augustus,  and 
rose  to  be  consul. 

15.  incko9re]  *  To  eniar  upoa.'  Tkis  wond  means  properly  to  begin  a 
thing  and  not  to  bring  it  to  an  end.    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

16.  pptmet]  From  thisword,  which  belongs  more  properly  to  *nox,'  we 
mnst  nnderstand  apiNnepriate  words  for  '  Manes '  and  '  domus.'  Orelli  sup- 
plics  '  circumvolitabunt '  aad  *  teget»' 

fabulaeque  Manes]    This  is  explained  by  Juv.  S.  ii.  149  :  -^ 
**  Esse  aiiquid  («r  aiiquos)  Mane% — 
Nec  pucri  crednnt  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantnr." 
Fcrsicus  has  imitated  Horace,  S.  v.  152:  '^cinis  et  Hanes  et  fabnla  fies." 
*  Fabnlac,'  thcrefore,  signifies.  *  unreal.'    See  Epp.  ii.  2. 209,  n.  — '  Exilis '  is 
'  bare,'  as  in  Epp.  i.  6.  4.5  :  **  Exilis  domus  est  qua  hon  et  multa  su])ersunt." 
— '  Simul '  is  used  commonly  by  Horace  for  '  simul  ac,'  '  as  soon  as,'  -^ 
'  Mirabcre,'  as  expressing  affection,  savors  of  the  Greek  ^avfid^civ.    It  oecurs 
again £po4.. iii.  IQ.^^MV^  ^taUs/  *  dice,' Mi»  3.  iL  8. 171,  n.    It  was  nsual 
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afrfeasts  for  One  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  or  by  throw  6f  dice,  president,  <!alled 
bytheGreeks  avfinoaiapxoSi  SLnd  by  the  Homans  *rex  bibendi'  or  'ma- 
gistcr  bibendi/  his  office  being  principally  to  regolate  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity  of  wine  to  be  dnmk.    Compare  C.  ii.  7.  25. 


-  ODE    V. 

This  is  a  CTacefol  faney  poem.  It  expresses  a  lorer^s  jealonsy,  nnder 
the  pretence  of  being  glad  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  an  inconstant  mis- 
tress.  He  supposes  her  to  be  at  this  time  engaging  the  aifections  of  some 
inexperienced  youth  unknown,  who  is  embarked  on  the  dangerous  sea  from 
which  he  has  himself  barely  escapcd.  Milton  has  made  a  good  translation 
of  this  Ode. 

Abgument.  —  What  slender  youth  art  thou  toying  with  now,  Pyrrha? 
He  thinks,  poor,  credulous  boy,  it  will  always  be  thus  with  thee,  and  will 
timidly  wonder  when  the  tempest  ai'iseth.  I  pity  those  who  have  no  ex- 
perience  of  thee  ;  for  my  part,  I  have  cscaped  out  of  the  storm,  as  the  walls 
of  the  Sea-god  show,  whercon  my  dripping  garments  and  the  picture  of  my 
wreck  are  hung. 

1.  muUa  —  in  rosaj  *  on  a  bed  of  roses.' 

5.  Simplex  munditiis  ?]  *  Munditia,'  in  the  singular  and  plnral,  signifies 
elegance  of  dress  without  pretension.     Translate  *  plain  in  thy  neatness.' 

6.  Afutatosg^  deos]  '  Mutatos '  applies  equally  to  'fidem'  and  'deos.' 
See  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

8.  Emirabitur]  This  word  is  not  fonnd  in  other  good  authors.  It 
is  a  stronger  form  of  *  miror,'  which  is  a  common  effect  of  *  e '  and  *  de  * 
in  composition,  as,  among  many  othcr  instances,  *  decertantem  *  in  the 
third  Ode.  *  Demiror '  is  a  word  used  by  Cicero  and  others,  and  adopt- 
ed  here  by  some  editors.  — '  Insolens  '  is  either  used  absolutely  or  with  a 
genitive. 

9.  aurea ;]  *  All  gold '  is  Milton*s  translation,  and  none  other  that  I 
know  of  will  do.  If  implies  perfection,  ju9t  as  *  aui*ea  mcdiocritas '  signiiies 
that  pcrfect  state  which  transgrcsses  neidier  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  So 
Homer  calls  Venus  xp^^"-  frequently. 

10.  vacuam,]  *  heart-free.'  "Elige  de  vacuis  quam  non  sibi  vindicet 
alter,"  Ov.  Herod.  xx.  149;  See  also  C.  i.  6.  19:  **  Cantamus  vacui  sivo 
quid  urimur."  —  *  Amabilcm  '  Gcsner  understands  actively.  It  may  be 
either,  or  both.     See  C.  i.  3.  22. 

13.  tabula]     This  practice  of  persons  escaped  from  shipwreck  hanging 
up  in  thc  temple  of  Neptune  or  other  sea-god  a  picture  representing  their 
wreck  and  the  clothes  they  escaped  in,  is  mentioned  twice  again  by  Horace, 
S.  ii.  1.  33 ;  A.  P.  20.    Also,  among  many  otliers,  by  Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  768 ; 
"  Servati  ex  undis  ubi  figere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  suspendere  vcstes." 
The  temples  of  Isis  in  particuW  were  thus  adomed,  after  the  introduction 
of  hcr  worship  into  Rome,  which  was  not  till  quite  the  latter  years  of  the 
Kepublic     She  was  worshipped  in  Grcece  as  nfXayta,  nnd  the  Romans 
placed  themselves  under  hcr  protection  at  sea.    Juvenal  nsks  (S.  xii.  28) : 
"  Pictores  (juis  nescit  ab  Iside  pasci  ?  "     Thci*e  is  a  little  confusion  in  the 
sentcyce ;  for  Horace  says,  '  thc  wall  shows  with  its  votive  picture  that  he 
has  hung  up  his  clothes  to  the  sea-god.'     This  may  be  accounted  for  if  we 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  *  the  ytoXI  with  its  pictoro  shows  that  he  haa 
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escaped  drowning/  to  which  the  other  is  eqaiyalent,  but  expresses  more, 
namely,  the  hanging  up  of  the  clotfaies. 

16.  potenti — maris]     *  Potenti '  govems  'maris/  as  "potens  Cypri,"  C. 
L3.  1. 


ODE    VI. 

Tpis  Ode  is  addressed  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  general, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  son-in-law,  of  Augustus.  It  was  probably  writtcn 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  where  Agrippa  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
against  M.  Xntonius.  He  may  have  asked  Horace  to  write  an  odo  in  his 
honor,  and  he  deciines  in  a  modest  way,  professing  to  be  unequal  to  such 
high  exploits,  which  he  places  on  thc  same  level  with  those  of  lIomer's 
heroes.  • 

Akguhbnt.  —  Varius  shall  sing  in  Homeric  strain  of  thy  victories  by 
sea  and  land.  My  humble  muse  does  not  sing  of  these,  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  the  fate  of  Pelops's  house,  nor  will 
she  dispan^  thy  glories  and  CsBsar^s.  Who  can  fitly  sing  of  Mars,  mail- 
clad,  —  of  Meriones,  black  with  the  dust  of  Troy,  —  of  Diomed,  a  match 
for  gods  ?    I  sing  but  of  feasts,  and  of  the  battles  of  boys  and  girls. 

1.  Scrtberi»]  See  next  Ode,  v.  1,  n.  L.  Varius  Rufus  was  &  distincuished 
epic  and  tragic  poet  frequently  mcntioned  by  Horace,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  Maecenas.  He  was  popular  with  his 
contemporaries,  and  much  admired  by  them.  Augustus  also  had  an  afFec- 
tion  for  him  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  247). 

2.  carminis  cdite,]  *  Alite '  is  in  apposition  with  *  Vario.*  Translate,  *  bird 
of  Homeric  song.'  In  prose  the  abiative  of  the  agcnt  without  a  preposition 
is  not  admissible.  But  Horace  has  the  same  construction,  C.  iii.  5.  24.  S  ii. 
1.  84.  Epp.  i.  1.  94.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  Ovid.  Homer  is  callcd 
*  Maeonins '  from  the  fact  tliat  Smyrna,  a  town  of  Lydia,  more  anciently 
called  Maeonia,  was  one  of  those  that  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace. 

3.  Quam  rem  cunque]  The  construction  is  by  attraction.  The  full  expres- 
sioa  would  be  *  scriberis  et  scribetur  omnis  res  quaracunque.'  Agrippa's 
great  successes  up  to  this  time  had  been  in  the  Pcrusian  war  against  L. 
Antonius,  B.  c.  41  (in  which  he  had  the  principal  command  under  Augus- 
tus),  in  Graul  and  Germany,  by  land ;  and  against  Sex.  Pompeius  and  at 
Actium,  by  sea. 

4.  te  duce]     See  next  Ode,  v.  27,  ri. 

5.  neque  kaec  —  nec  gravem]  This  is  as  if  he  had  said  :  '  I  should  not  think 
of  singing  of  these  victories^  any  more  than  I  should  of  thc  wrath  of  Achilles.' 
Compare  C.  iii.  5.  27  -  30 : 

"  Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  rcfert  mcdicata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus  cum  semcl  excidit 
Curat  reponi  detcrioribus." 
'  As  the  stained  wool  does  not  recover  its  lost  color,  so  tme  virtue  once  lost 
will  not  be  restored  to  the  degenerate.'     *  Gravem  stomachum  *  is  a  transla- 
tion  of  fjLTiviv  oiXofUvriv  (li.  i.  1 ),  and  '  cedere  ncscii '  is  explained  by  *  inexo- 
rabilis,'  A.  P.  121.     This  constnictiov  with  'nescius'  is  not  uncommon. 
Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  527  :  "  Rumpuntur  nescia  vinci  pectora."     Ovid,  Ep,  ex 
Pont.  ii.  9.  45  :  "  Marte  ferox  et  vinci  nescius  armis." 

7.  duplfcis]  BiTrXovs,  *  double-mindod  or  double-tongued,'  as  he  is  de- 
0€ribed  by  Hecuba  in  Euripides'8  play  of  the  Trojan  Women  (v.  285) :  —     ^ 
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djn-tVaX*  aZ6is  €K(7(rc  biTrrvx^  ykaxrcnx 
^iXa  TCL  irooTcp  u(pCka  Ti^ifi€ficvos  ndvrcLtv. 
*  Ulixei '  is  a  gcnitive  ot  tlie  second  dcclension,  *  Ulixeus '  being  an  old 
Latin  form  of  *  Uiysses/ 

8.  saevam  Pelopis  domum]  Alluding  to  Varius's  tragtdy  Thyestes.  Tan- 
talus,  the  foundcr  of  his  house,  serred  up  his  own  son  Jrclops  at  a  fcast  of 
the  gods.  Pclops,  restorcd  to  life,  murdercd  (Enomaus  his  father-in-la\v 
and  his  own  son  Chrysippus  (Thucyd.  i.  9).  Atrcus,  the  san  of  Pclops, 
murdcred  and  placcd  ocfore  their  fatiier  as  a  meal  the  childreu  of  Thycstcs 
his  brother,  who  had  previously  seduced  tlie  wife  of  Atrcus.  Atrcus  was 
killed  by  ^gistlms,  his  nephew  and  supposcd  son,  who  also  Kduccd  the 
wife  of  his  cousin,  Agaifiemnon  (the  son  of  Atreus),  wlio  was  murdcrcd  by 
the  said  wifo  Clytcmnestra,  and  she  by  her  son  Orestes,  who  was  pursucd  to 
madness  by  the  Erynnycs  of  his  mother^  all  of  which  events  fumishcd 
themes  for  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  werc  by  them  varied  in  thcir  fcaturcs 
as  suited  thcir  purposc,  or  according  to  thc  different  legends  they  fWlowed. 

1 1 .  Laudes]  It  is  said  that  Varius  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Augustus,  and 
if  so,  it  is  possible  Horace  means  indirectly  to  refer  to  it  here. 

13.  tunica  tectum  acbimantina\  This  expresses  Homer's  eptthet  ;^aXjeo- 
XtTtov, 

15.  Merionen]  The  charioteer  of  Idomcneus,  king  of  Crete.  'Pulvcre 
Troico  nigrum  *  is  like  *  non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos  *  (C.  ii.  1.22). 
"With  the  help  of  Pallas,  Diomed  encountered  Mars  and  wounded  him 
(II.  V.  8.58). 

18.  Scctis  —  acrium]  Theorderis,  'virginum  in  juTenes  acrium,  Sectis 
tamen  unguibus.* 

19.  stve  quid  urimur]  The  construction  ha?  been  noticed  beforo  (3.  15), 
and  *  vacuus  '  occure  in  the  iast  Odc  (v.  10).    See  Z.  §  385. 

20.  Non  praeter  solUum  leves.]     *  Trifling,  according  to  my  usual  practice.' 


ODE    VII. 

Mu» ATIU8  Plancus,  who  followed  Julius  CaDsar  both  in  Gaul  and  in  his 
war  with  Pompcius,  after  Caesar^s  dcatli  attached  himself  to  the  republican 
partv,  but  very  soon  afterwards  joincd  Augustus ;  thcn  followed  Antonius 
to  the  East,  and  b.  c.  32,  the  year  bcfore  Actium,  joined  Augustus  again, 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  42.     See  C  iii.  14.  27, 

'*  Non  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juventa, 
Consule  Planco." 
He  had  a  soif  Munatius,  wlio  is  probably  the  person  referred  to  in  Epp.  i.  3. 
31.  To  which  of  thcm  this  Ode  was  addresscd,  if  to  cither,  is  uncertain. 
It  might  have  been  addrcssed  to  any  one  else,  for  its  only  subject  is  the 
praise  of  a  quict  life  and  convivial  pleasure,  which  is  supported  by  a  story 
about  Teucer,  taken  from  some  source  unknown  to  us.  Much  of  the  lan- . 
guage  and  ideos  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  thc  Greek. 

Aroument.  —  Let  others  sing  of  the  noble  cities  of  Greece,  and  dedicate 
their  livcs  to  the  celebration  of  Athcns  and  all  it»  g1orie)i.  Eor  mv  part,  I 
care  not  for  Lacedaemon  and  Tjarissa,  as  for  A1bunca*s  cave,  the  f>ank8  of 
Anio,  and  the  woods  and  orchards  of  Tibur.  The  sky  is  not  always  dark, 
Plancus ;  drowh  care  in  wine,  whcther  in  the  camp  or  in  the  shades  of 
Tibur.  As  Tcucer,  though  driven  from  his  father*s  home,  bound  poplar 
on  his  head,  and  cheered  his  companions,  saying :  "  Let  us  follow  fbrtuney 
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my  friends,  ktnder  thaa  ftfather :  des{>air  not,  wfaile  Teaoer  is  your  chicf ; 
Apollo  has  promised  os  another  Salamid  :  drown  care  in  wiae,  for  to-mon:ow 
we  will  scek  the  docp  once  more." 

l.  Zaudabunt]  This  fatiire  is  like  'scribcris'  in  thc  last  Ode  (v.  1), 
*  others  shall  if  tliey  pleasc/  *  Claram '  mcans  '  bfight/  with  rcfcrcnce  to  its 
cloudlcss  skics.  *  Bimaris  *  is  an  unusual  word.  It  rcfors  to  thc  position 
of  Corinth,  which,  standing  at  the  south  of  tho  isthmus,  coramandcd  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  bj  two  long  walis  ixiaching  from  the  town 
to  the  sea,  and  had  its  eastem  port  Cenchrcte  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

b.^Suni ifuibus]  *  Tbere  are  tliose  who  make  it  the  single  busincss  of  thcir 
lives  to  tcll  of  chaste  Minerva^s  city  in  unbroken  soog,  and  to  gather  a 
brandi  from  eveiy  olive  to  entwinc  thcir  brow.'  A  '  pcrpctuum  carmcn ' 
is  a  continuous  poem,  such  as  an  Epic ;  xmd  *  a  branch  from  evciy  olivc/  or, 
more  literally,  an  '  olivc-branch  frora  evcry  quartcr/  mcans  tliat  the  various 
thcmes  connected  with  the  glory  Of  Athens  arc  as  olivc-trees,  from  each  of 
which  a  branch  is  pluckcd  to  bmd  the  poet*s  brow.  The  %ure  is  nppro- 
priate  to  the  localii^',  whero  tho  olive  flouri^licd  and  was  sacrcd  to  Minerva 
(see  Herod.  v.  8-  Soph.  Ocd.  CoL  694,  sqq.).  Wc  do  not  know  of  nny  pocm 
or  poems  to  which  Horace  may  have  alludcd,  but  Athens  fumiidlied  subjccts 
for  the  inferior  poets  of  the  diiv. 

8.  Plurimus]  This  word  for  'plurimi'  standing  alone  occurs  nowhcre 
else ;  with  a  substantive  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  *  (Hcastcr  plurimus,'  Gcorg. 
ii.  182.  *Plurimus  aeger,'  Juv.  iii.  232.  *In  lionorera/  for  the  ablative, 
is  an  unusoal  constractiori.  But  Propcrtius  (iv.  6.  13)  says,  "  Cacsaris  in 
nomcn  ducuntur  carmina,''  which  is  an  analogous  case.  See  Hom.  II.  iv. 
51,  where  Here  says  :  — 

J.  roA  c/AOi  r^tr  p.kv  stoKv  thikTaTai  cto-i  iroXi^c r, 
Apyos^  T€  Sirapny  T€  koI  tvpvayvia  Mvk^w;. 
She  had.ft  oelebratcd  tcmple  between  Argos  and  Mycenje  called  the  'Hpaiov. 
Homcr  (II.  iL  287)  calU  Argos  nnrG^aroi'  (*  aptum  equis '),  the  plain  in 
which  the  city  was  placed  being  famous  for  brocdinghorses. 

*  Ditt»  Mycenas  ',is  later  j  Mvic^vaff  rar  itokvxpvtnv^  (Soph.  Elect  9). 
'Opimae  Larissae '  is  Homcric ;  Adpiaaa  cpt)3o)Xa£  (II.  ii.  841).  There 
were  several  towns  of  this  namc,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  Horaer  mcant, 
bttt  probably  that  in  Thessaly.  Homee  perhaps  took  his  town,  with  its 
epithet,  without  thinking.  much  where  it  was.  But  he  may  have  bccn  at  all 
these  places  while  he  was  in  Grceoe.  *  Patieiis  '  is  the  Spartan^s  historical 
charactcr,  but  also  that  of  Horacc*s  age.  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27)  says,  "  Pueri 
Spartiatae  non  in^^emiscunt  vcrbeiiira  dolore  laniati,  Adolescentium  grogcs 
Laoedaemone  vidimus  ipsi,  incredibili  contcntione  certantes  pugnis,  calcibus, 
unguibivs,  morsu  dcnique,  ut  cxaniraarentur  prius  quam  se  victos  fatercntur." 
'  Percussit '  is  gcnerally  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  instruraent  or  (ausc. 
Standing  alone  in  this  way,  and  in  the  aoristic  perfcct,  it  savors  vcry  much  of 
c9rXi}^£,  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

12.  Alhunmt  resonanth]  Alhunea,  one  of  the  Sibyls  worshipped  at  Tibur, 
gave  her  name  to  a  grove  and  fountain.     See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81,  sqq. 

13.  Tifnimi  Iuchs\  Tiburrtus  <or  -tus),  Catillus,  and  Coras  were  the  mythi- 
cal  fonnders  of  Tibnr.  See  Virjr  Aen  vii.  j671  The  brothcrs  werewor- 
shipped  and  had  a  prove  there.  Tihumus  was  the  tutelar  dcity  of  Tibur,  as 
Tiberinus  was  of  the  rivef  Tiher,  Anienus  of  the  Anio,  &c.  They  nre  in 
fjict  adjectives.  Tibur  was  famous  for  its  orchards  As  to  *uda'  see 
C.  iii.  29  6,  n.  Close  to  Tibur  there  is  a  fall  of  the  Anio,  which  explains 
'•praeccp».* 

15.  Albus—Notus]    This  is  the  ktvKovoros  of  the  Gteeks.     "We  have 
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also'candidi  !Favonii*  (C.iii.ll)  and  '  albns  lajmt  *  (C.iii.27.1d).  Ttl 
the  latter  place  it  represents  a  treacherotu  wind.  Horace  prefers  the  older 
forms  in  *  eo/  as  *  deterget/  '  tergere '  (S.  ii.  2.  24),  *  densentnr '  (C,  i. 
28.  19). 

19.  fulgentia  signts]  Ti^e  standards  in  front  of  the  '  praetorium/  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  8  quarters,  were  decorated  with  plates  of  bumished  gold  or 
silver. 

21.  Teucer]  Teucerwas  brother  of  Ajax,  and  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  that  island  on  the  southem  coast  of  Attica  where  Themistocles 
defeated  the  forces  of  Xerxes.  When  he  returaed  from  Troy,  his  fathcr 
refused  to  receive  him,  because  he  came  without  his  brother,  whereupon  he 
went  with  his  followers  to  Cypras,  and  built  a  city  thcrt,  which  he  called 
after  his  native  place,  Salamis.  *  Cum  fugeret  tamen '  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  Koi  f^tvyav  ofUDs.  But  this  use  oftamcn'  is  not  uncommon  in 
Cicero.  Teucer  selected  Hercules  as  his  protector,  ahd  so  wore  a  crown  of 
poplar,  which  was  sacred  to  that  hero.     See  Virg.  Aen.  yiii.  276. 

25.  Fortuna  melior  parente]     *  Fortune,  kinder  than  my  father.' 

27.  duce  et  auspice]  Horace  puts  technical  distinctions  into  Teucer^s  lips, 
of  which  he  could  know  nothing.  The  commander-in-chief  of  a  Romaa 
army  had  a  power  called  *  imperium '  given  him,  in  virtue  of  which  his  acts 
in  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  done  on  behalf  of  the  state.  He 
alone  had  the  power  of  taking  the  auspices  un(|er  which  the  war  was  carried 
on.  Tlie  difference  between  *  dux '  and  *  auspex '  was  the  difference  between 
a  commander  who  had  the  *  imperium  '  (and  therefore  the  *  auspicium ')  and 
one  who  had  not.  If  an  *  imperator '  commanded  in  person,  the  war  was 
said  to  be  carried  on  under  his  *  ductus  *  as  wcil  as  his  *  auspicia ' ;  otherwise 
only  under  his  *  auspicia,'  his  *  legatus  '  being  the  *  dux.'  Thus  Tacitus 
says  (Ann.  ii.  41),  "rcccpta  signa  cum  Varo  amissa  ductu  Germanici  au- 
spiciis  Tiberii."  Tiberius  as  *  imperator'  alone  had  the  *  auspicium,'  which 
the  emperors  rarely  delegated  to  their  generals.  See  last  Ode,  v.  4.  C.  iv. 
14.  33.  Epp.  ii.  1.  254.  '  Certus'  is  equivalent  to  o-a^pris  in  ci  Zevs  ^rx, 
Ztvs  x<^  ^*o^  ^ol^  (rnilyris  (Oed.  Col.  623). 

29.  Ambiguatn]  Of  doubtful  name,  i.  e.  liable  to  be  confoouded  with  the 
old  Saiamis. 


ODE    VIII. 

This  Ode  contains  an  expostulation  with  a  damsel,  Lydia,  who  is  snp- 
posed  to  be  spoiling  bv  her  charms  a  youth,  Sybaris,  once  distinguished  iu 
all  manly  sports,  which  he  has  now  forsaken.  Sybaris  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  town  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  idle  and 
luxurious.  The  name,  which  was  proverbial  though  the  town  had  long 
been  destroved,  is  given  to  thrs  youtn  by  way  of  representing  the  character 
into  which  ne  has  fallen. 

Aroument.  —  Lydia,  why  art  thou  spoiling  Sybaris  thus,  so  that  he 
shuns  all  manly  exercises  ?  ^e  who  was  onco  so  active,  why  does  he  no 
longer  ride  and  swim  and  wrestle,  and  throw  the  quoit  and  javelin  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ?  Why  does  he  hide  himself  with  thee,  like  Achilles,  ia 
woman's  apparel  ? 

3,  4.  apricum  campum]    The  Campus  Martins,  where  the  youth  of  Bome 
used  to  practise  manly  and  warlike  exercises. 
5.  viilitaris]  *  as  a  soldier  should.' 
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6.  GaHica  nec  hpatis]  The  best  horses  were  brecl  in  Cisalpine  GaiiL 
Lupata  (plur.)  is  used  as  a  substantive  by  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  208).  It  waa 
the  sharpest  kind  of  bit,  so  called  from  the  jagged  teeth  of  the  wolf,  which 
it  resembled.  It  was  ako  called  *  lupus.'  The  participle  is  not  elsewhere 
iised. 

8.  Ttberim  tangere  f»  Our  oUvttm]     The  Bomans  bathed  often  in  the  Tiber, 
before  which,  and  before  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins,  they  were  • 
wont  to  rub  oil  on  their  limbs.     C.  iii.  12.  6.     S.  i.  6.  123  ;  ii.  1.  8. 

10.  armis]  The  discus  (S.  ii.  2.  13)  and  lance^  the  violent  use  of  which 
Btrained  and  discolored  the  arms. 

•  1 3.  Qftid  latety]  *  Why  is  he  hiding  himself  in  your  house  ? '  as  Achilles  was 
hid  in  a  woman's  dress,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  in  the  island  of  Scyros, 
lest  he  should  be  carried  to  Troy ;  a  legend  which  Homer  knew  nothing  of. 
Thetis  foresaW  that  the  siege  of  Troy  would  be  fatal  to  Achilles.  Ih  Ovid 
(Met  xiii.  165,  sqq.)  Ulysses  relates  the  story,  and  tells  how  he  discovered 
Achilles  and  dra^ed  him  to  the  war. 

16.  Lvcias  —  cateruas  ?]  The  Lycians  assisted  the  Trojans  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus. 


ODE   IX. 

This  is  a  drinking  song  for  the  winter,  imitated  from  an  Ode  of  Alcaeus. 
A  party  is  supposed  to  oe  assembled  in  the  city,  and  one  calls  upon  the. 
master  of  the  fcast  to  bring  out  his  best  wine,  and  make  the  fire  burn  bright, 
that  they  may  banish  care  and  all  thought  for  the  future,  since  youth  is  the 
time  for  innocent  enjoyment. 

Akgument.  —  You  see  how  Soracte  stands  out  with  snow,  and  the  woods 
are  bending  with  their  burden,  and  the  sharp  frost  hath  frozen  thc  streams. 
Heap  logs  on  the  fire,  and  draw  your  best  Sabine  wine,  feast-master,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  at  whose  bidding  tlie  fierce  winds  are  still  and  tiie- 
woods  have  rest.  Ask  not  what  is  to  come ;  enjoy  the  present  day ;  let  the 
dance  be  ours  while  we  are  young,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  promenade,  the 
nightly  assignation^  and  the  coy  girl  that  loves  to  be  caught. 

1.  stet]  'standsout.'  This  signifies  a  fixed  and  prominent  appearance. 
'  Stant  lumina  flamma'  (Aen.  vi.  300)  mav  be  rendered  in  the  same  way. 
Soracte  was  one  of  the  Faliscan  range  of  hiils,  about  2200  feet  high  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  now  called  Monte  Tresto,  a  corruption 
from  *  San  Oreste.'  It  is  seen  very  clearly  fix)m  the  northem  point  of  the 
city.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there :  "  Summe  deum  sancti  custos  Soractis 
Apollo,"  Aen.  xi.  785. 

4.  constiterint]  *have  ceased  flowing.'  See  Ov.  Tr.  t.  10.  1  :  "  Ut  sumus 
in  Ponto  ter  frigore  constitit  Ister."  •  Acuto,'  as  applied  to  cold,  corresponds 
to  the  6$€td  x^^v  of  Pmdar,  and  *  penetrabilie  frigus  *  of  Virgil.  But  Horace 
also  applies  it  to  heat  (Epp.  i.  10.  17)  :  "  Cum  semel  accepit  solem  furi- 
bundus  acutum."  In  English,  we  say  *  a  sharp  frost,'  but  do  not  use  the 
aame  word  for  heat. 

7.  Deprome  qnadrimm  Sabinay — diota.]  The  first  of  these  words  means 
here  to  dmw  the  winefrom  the  '  diota '  into  the  crater  or  bowl  in  which  it  was 
mixed  with  water.  The  diota  (so  called  from  its  having  two  handles  or  ears, 
Srra)  was  the  same  as  the  *  amphora'  (so  called  for  the  same  reason),  *  testa,'  • 
or  '  cadus,*  which  were  names  for  the  vessels  6f  earthen-ware  or  glass  in 
whicb  the  wine  was  kept,  as  we  keep  it  in  bottles,  after  it  was  draTO  from ' 
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the  *  dQlmm/  the  lii^  veMel  in  which  it  iras  piit  to  ferment  when  new, 
The  name  of  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  vessel  containing  it  here,  a$  in 
'  Graeea  testa '  (i.  20.  2) ;  *  Laestrygonia  amphora '  (iii.  16.  34).  Sabine 
wine  was  not  amotig  the  best,  nor  w«s  it  of  the  worst  sort.  It  was  a  sweet 
wine,  and  probably  after  four  years'  keeping  was  in  its  prime.  Horace  calls 
it  eisewhere  (C.  i.  80.  1) ''  vile.SAbiaum/'  bnt  that  was  aa  eompared  with 
.  Maecenaii^s  more  expensive  sorts. 

14.  For§]  'Chanoe/  Cic.  (deLegg.  ii.  11)  diBtingnishes  *Fors'  from. 
'  Fortuna  *  tlms :  **  Fortuna  valet  in  omites  dies ;  Fo»  in  quo  inccrti  casus 
significantur  magis."  *  Fors  '  and  "  Sors '  .diifer  aa  caiise  and  elfect.  Se» 
S.  i.  1.  1.  '  Quem  dierum  cunque '  is  eqaivaletit  to  *  quemcanque  diem '  f 
'  whatever  day  chance  shall  bestow.' 

lucro  Ap/nme,]  *  set  it  down  to  fiood  Inek/  Cic.  Div.  9. 17:  "de  lucn> 
propejam  quadriennium  novimtis,  i.e.  of  good  luok  and  contraiy  to  ex- 
pectation.  Liv.  (xi.  8)  iuis  the  saroe  expression :  *'  pe  lucro  vivere  me 
scito."  *  Lucrari '  is  said  of  things  gaioed  without  our  own  ciTort,  according 
to  Foroellini's  explanation. 

17.  virenti]  Epod.  13.  4 :  "dumque  virent  genna."  The  Gre^  nscd 
yaw  ;^Xa>pw.  *  Virere '  is  also  applicd  to  old  age,  and  we  spcak  com- 
monly  of  a  *  green  oW  age.'    "  Cruda  tkc  viridis  senectus,"  Tac.  Agr  29. 

18.  areae]  Courts  and  open  places  about  the  temples  and  in  diifcrcnt 
parts  of  the  town,  used  as  pi-omenades  and  for  games.  '  Any  place  in  a  city 
not  built  upon,*  is  the  jurists'  definition  of  *  arca.* 

24.  male  pertinaci.]  *  sJyJy  ohstinate,*  or  *  not  obstinate/  that  is,  which  does 
viot  resist  the  snatching  of  tne  ring ;  for '  male '  may  bc  taken  in  either  sens^. 
See  below,  C.  17.  25,  n. 


ODE   X. 

Jv  th«  following  Ode,  which  is  a  translation  or  close  adaptation  of  oiie 
written  by  Alcsens,  the  attributes  and  legends  belon^ing  to  Hermcs,  tb» 
Greek  divinitv,  are  applied  to  Mercurius,  the  Latin,  who  was  properly  the 
god  who  presided  over  commcrce.  Ovid  gives  much  tlie  same  account  of 
Mcrcurius  in  the-fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (663,  sqq.).  His  description  begins 
with  tlie  same  apostrophe  as  this,  *  Clare  nepos  Atlantis.' 

Abgument. — Mercury,  thon  who  in  their  iniiRncy  didst  tame  the  hnman 
racc  by  the  gifts  of  speech  and  the  palKstra,  of  thee  will  I  sing,  thou  mes- 
senger  of  the  gods,  thou  master  of  the  lyre  and  prince  of  thieves.  Why, 
while  ApoUo  was  threatening  tfaee  for  stealing  his  cows,  he  tnmed  and 
laughed  to  find  his  quiver  gone.  By  thcc  Priam  passed  through  the  Grecian 
camp.  Thou  conductest  souls  to  their  last  home,  thou  favorite  of  the  gods 
above  and  gods  below  ! 

1 .  rifpos  Atlantist]  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zens  and  Maia  the  dsughter  of 
Atlas. 

3.  Vocefirmasti]  Hcrmes  was  looked  upon  as  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and 
80  as  giftcd  above  all  others  with  eloquence  ;  hence  he  was  called  Xeyiot. 
He  was  said  to  have  invented  the  first  written  langnafpe. 

decorae  More  paiaestnVy]  '  The  practice  (exercise)  of  the  pracefnl  palastra,' 
60  callcd  as  giving  graoe  to  the  limbs.  As  the  inventor  and  patron  of  gym- 
nastic  exercises,  Hcrmes  was  callcd  ayonnxfg» 

6  Jyrae  parentem^]  Hermes  was  said,  when  a  child,  to  have  taken  tho 
sheU  6f  a  tortoise  lUid  put  stziDgs  fto  it,  ond  so  to  hayo  iave&ted  the  lyre. 
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7.  CaUidum  q%ttdquid\ '.  AX\  arts  6i  cunhing  were  snpposed  to  have  origi- 
nated  with  Hermes,  who  as  the  god  of  gain  patronized  thieving. 

9,  Te  boves  olim]  Translate  in  the  foUowing  onler :  *  Olim  Apollo,  dum 
Te  puemra  terret  (teniebat)  minaci  Voce,  nisi  reddidisses  boves  per  dolura 
amota^,  Risit  viduus  (spoliatus)  pharetra.'  Hermes  is  also  said  to  have  stolcn 
when  a  child  some  coys  of  Apollo's.  After  some  time,  that  god  discovered 
the  thief,  and  when  threatening  to  punish  him  if  he  did  not  restore  thera,  lie 
tumed  and  found  his  bow  and  arrows  gone ;  and  Horace  says  he  smilcd  at 
the  expertness  of  the  theft  This  storjr  is  said  to  have  been  first  told  by  Al- 
cseus.     Ovid,  in  the  place  above  mentioned,  relates  it. 

14.  lUo  dives  Priamus]  Horacc  uses  the  forms  Ilios  (feminine)  and  Ilioa 
(neutcr).  The  story  of  Priam  going  through  the  Grecian  camp  to  beg  the 
body  of  his  son  Hector  of  Achillcs,  is  told  by  Homer  in  the  24th  book  of  the 
Iliad  (334,  sqq  ). 

15.  IJiessalos  ignes]    The  watch-fires  of  the  troops  of  Achilles. 

17.  Tu  pias  laetis]  As  the  conductor  of  tho  dcad,  Hcrmes  was  called 
^vxoTTOfjLnos,  and  as  the  bearer  of  a  golden  wand,  he  was  named  •xpvfToppcmf.i» 
This  wand  the  Greeks  called  KrjpvK€iov,  the  Latins  *  caduceus.* 

20.  imis.]    That  is,  Pluto  and  Proserpine. 


ODE    XI. 

Thb  swarms  of  impostors  from  the  East,  who  pretended  to  tell  fortunes 
and  cast  nativities  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  became  a  public 
nuisance,  and  they  were  expelled  and  laws  passed  against  them,  but  without 
the  eff*ect  of  putting  them  down.  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  22)  describes  them  as 
"Genus  hominum  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et 
vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur."  They  were  becoraing  nuraerous  in  Cicero*» 
,time.  As  might  be  supposed,  they  were  most  successful  in  engaging  the 
'attention  of  woraen  (Juv.  vi.  569,  sqq.),  and  Horace  here  addresses  hiraself 
to  one  of  that  sex,  whom  he  calls  LeuconoC,  a  name  which  appears  to  be 
^uivalent  to '  folly.' 

Arqument.  —  Look  not  into  the  book  of  fate,  LeuconoC,  nor  consult  the 
astroiogers.  How  rauch  better  to  be  satisfied,  whether  we  have  yet  many 
winters  to  see,  or  this  be  the  last !  Bc  wise,  strain  the  wine,  think  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  cut  your  expectations  short  Even  while  we  speak, 
time  flies.    Live  to-day ;  trust  not  to-morrow. 

1 .  scire  nefaSf]  * Nefas '  mcans  that  which  is  not  penltitted  by  the  gods. 
Tt  does  not  always  sigiiify  what  is  wrong,  but  sometimes  what  is  impossible 
for  the  above  reason. 

2.  Babylomos  mtmeros.]  '  The  calcttlations  of  the  Chaldeans.' 
6.  vina  liques,]  '  strafn  the  wine.'    See  S.  ii.  4.  51,  n. 

•  spatio  bran]    This  means  *  cut  down  distant  hopes,  and  confine  them 
wimin  a  narrow  compass.' 
8.  Ccarpe  dim]    *  Seize  the  (present)  day.' 


ODE   XII.  - 

Thb  object  of  this  Ode  is  to  celebrate  the  popnlar  divinities  and  heroes 
of  Rmne ;  bat  the  design  is  so  worked  out  as  to  draw  the  chief  attention  tc^ 
22* 
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Aiigu8tus.  The  Muse  is  «sked  ivliom  she  will  p^ise,  -^  Jbye  iukI  fiiis  chil- 
dren,  or  some  one  of  the  wortliies  of  Rorae,  of  whom  mBnv  are  mentioiied, 
bcginiung  with  liomukLti  «mI  endtng  with  Aa^stus,  of  wtK»m  it  ^  deei(ii*cd 
tliat  he  »s  under  the  espeeial  care  of  Jove,  aiKi  that  he  holds  from  him  tlie 
Bcepti-e  of  the  worid.  These  pcrsons  are  mcmioned  witiiout  rcferehce  u» 
chronolo<peal  otdei*,  and  it  docs  not  appear  whj  aome  wene  chosen  rather 
thaa  othcrs  of  more  or  equul  note  wlio  ai^  omitte«l. 

Argument.  —  Whom  wilt  thou  sing  among  godfi  or  raen,  Clio  ? 
Whosc  name  shall  the  echoes  of  Pindus  or  Helicon  repeat,  or  of  Ha:muSy 
whose  woods  followed  the  sweet  music  of  Orpheus'?  Whom,  bcfore  tho 
Almighty  Fathcr,  who  knows  no  equal  or  secoud '  After  him .  comcth 
Pallas,  and  then  brave  Liber,  and  tlie  huntress  Diana,  and  Phojbus  the 
archer,  and  Hercules,  and  Leda's  sons,  the  hoi-scman  and  the  iighter,  before 
whose  star  the  tempests  fly.  Then  shall  it  be  liomulus,  or  the  peaceful 
^uma,  or  proud  Tarquin,  or  Caio,  who  nobly  died?  Rcffulus,  and  the 
Bcauri,  and  Paulus,  who  gave  np  his  great  soul  to  the  Carthaginan,  ^rate- 
fully  I  will  fiing,  and  Fabricius  and  Cunus  and  Camillus,  all  tramed  for  war 
in  poverty's  school.  The  ftime  of  Marcellus  is  growing  up  insensibly,  like  a 
tree,  andthe  star  of  Julius  is  brighter  than  all  stars.  To  diee,  great  Father, 
is  given  |he  care  of  Caesar ;  share  with  him  thy  kingdom.  Putting  Parthians 
to  flight,  and  subduing  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  shall  rule  the  world,  as 
thy  vicegerent,  with  a  rightcous  sway,  while  thou  dost  shake  Olympus,  and 
hurlest  uy  bolts  on  the  ^unts  ef  impiety. 

'  1.  Qiem  viruni]  This  opauog  is  taJken  fiom  tiie  begin&ing  of  the  «econd 
Qlympic  Ode  of  Piudar :  — 

tlva  Biop^  tiv*  ^pi*Mi,  twa  d  avdpa  tteXa^^aofitP ; 

2.  samis  cdel>rare,]  Sec  C.  i.  l.  8,  n.  Horace  invokes  the  Muses  wfthout 
much  discrimination  ;  bttt  Clio  is  not  improperly  invoked  here,  as  the  Mnse 
of  history,  to  which  the  names  of  the  worthiee  recounted  belong.  CaUiope,. 
the  Epic  Muse,  is  inv(4;:ed  C.  iii.  4  2;  Melpomene,  the  tra^ic,  is  asked  for  a 
dirgo,  i.  24. 3,  and  is  invoked  by  Horaee  as  hi«  patponess  m  iv.  3  ;  Eutcrpe 
and  Polymnia,  the  proper  lyric  Muses,  occur  i.  L  33.  *  Imago '  is  used  «>- 
solutely  for  the  echo  (for  which  the  Romans  had  no  corresponding  terra)  by 
Cicero,  Tusc.  iii.  2 :  "  ea  (laus  bonorum)  virtuti  resonat  tanquam  imago. 
Virgil  gives  the.full  expression,  Grcorg.  iv.  50:  "  Vocisquc  onfensa  resultat 
imago.  See  C.  i.  20.  8.  Our  verse-writcrs  are  fond  of  Horace's  epithet^ 
'  sportive  echo.* 

5.  Heliconis  oris]  .  Helico  was  a  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia,  and  Pin- 
dus  bctween  Theasaly  aad  Epirus.  Both  were  celebraled  as  the  abodcs  of 
thc  Muses.  Hsemus  was  a  range  on  the  noith  of  Thrace,  and  Orpheus  was 
a  Thracian.    See  A.  P.  391,  405,  n. 

9.  Arte  matgrna]    Orpheus  was  the  8on  of  the  Muse  Calliope. 

15, 1 6.  Qiui  mare  ac  Urras]    Virgil  addresscs  Jove  in  tlie  same  way :  — *> 
"  0  qui  resWminumquedeumque 
.  Aetemis  regis  impcriis  et  fuhnine  terres."— Aen.  L  230, 

variisqtte  mundvm  —  horis]  'Mundum'  hcre  significs  'tlie  sky/  as,in 
Gcorg.  i.  240,  and  *  horis  *  has  its  Greck  signlflcation,  —  *  scasons.' 

17.  Unde  nil  majus\  '  Unde*  occurs  «everal  timcs  in  Ilorace  as  referring 
to  persons.  See,  among  other  placcs,  Cicero  de  Scncct.  4,  fin.,  "  fore  unde 
discfitem  neminem.** 

19.  Proximos]  This,  signifying  the  next  in  order  without  rcference  to 
distance,  does  not  contradict  what  coes  beforB.  '  Scoandum '  means 
olose  proximity.    Pallas  is  said  to  hoid  &e  next  piace  to  Jupiter,  not 
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absolutely,  but  among  those  '  qui  generantur  ipso/  and  onlj  these  are  men- 
tioned. 

21.  Proeliis  audax\  Horace  confounds  the  Latin  diWnity  Liber  with  the 
^Gveek  Dionysus  oi*  BaccbuS)  wbDseJUuluia  wars  and  coatests  with  the  giants 
"(ii.  19.  21)  are  here  alUidcd  to. 

26.  Hmc  eqms,—]  .S.  ii.  1.  26. 

29.  Dffluit  saxis  affitatus  humor,}  The  watcr»  t!h«t  In  their  finy  conrered 
the  rocks  flow  back  to  their  bcd.    See  C.  l.  8.  ^,  n. 

53.  Romulum  j)ost  hos,  etc.]  The  order  is,  *dubito  ntmm  prius  post  hos 
memorem  Romulum,  an  quietum  Pomjjili  regnum/  etc. 

84.  snperbos  Tat^ini  fasces]  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  probably  referrcd  to, 
ftnd  *  superbos '  must  in  that  case  be  takcn  in  a  good  scnse. 

35.  tatonis]  M.  Cato,  sumamcd  Uticensis  from  the  fortress  of  Utica  in 
AfHca,  where  hc  dicd.  He  put  himself  to  death,  rather  thau  lall  into  the 
hands  of  Julius  Caesar,  u.  c.  46. 

87.  Scauros]  The  plural  is  used  for  the  singular  (see  S.  i.  7.  8,  n.),  and 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus  is  meant,  who  was  consul  B.  c.  U5.  The  stoiT  of 
M.  Atilius  Reguhis,  who  as  consul  commanded  fhe  Homan  army  in'  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  was  taken  hj  the  Carthaginiaps,  is  told  in  C.  iii.  5. 
L.  .^iinilins  Panllns  commanded  with  Vanx),  his  colleagne  in  the  consuU 
•ship,  at  the  battle  of  Cannas,  whln  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Hannibal, 
and  Paullns  lost  his  Ufe  by  refusing  to  fly  when  he  might  ha^^e  ddne  so. 
G.  Fabrieius  Luscinus  was  consu!,  and  commanded  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c-  278,  three  years  after  whlch  M.  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul  and  com- 
mander  in  the  same  war.  Both  of  these  consuls  were  celebrated  for  the 
shnpficity  of  their  habits,  and  for  rejecting  the  bribes  of  the  Samnites,  in 
respect  to  which  a  notable  saying  of  Curius  is  rclated  by  Cicero  (De  Senect. 
c.  16).  The  older  Romans  wore  their  hair  and  beards  !ong.  These  hcroes 
are  represented  as  negligent  of  their  appcarance.  L.  Furius  CHmillus  ia 
he  who  was  said  to  have  forced  the  Ganls  to  raise  the  sicge  of  the  Capitol, 
B.  C.  398. 

43,  44  Saei^  paupertas]  *  Saevus  *  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  bad  sense, 
nor  is  it  so  iised  in  C.  iii.  16  16.  "  Apto  cum  lare  '  mcans  *  with  a  suitable 
house,'  —  a  house  of  a  size  projjortionate  to  the  small  ancestral  farm. 

45.  occuUo — aevo]  *  By  an  imperceptible  growth,*  as  Ovid,  Mct.  x.  519  : 
"  Labitur  occulte  fallitque  volatilas  aetas."  Marcellus  was  he  who  tcok 
Symcusc  ia  the  second  Pnnic  war,  b.  c  212,  and  his  name  stands  for  all  his 
descendants,  and  particularly  the  young  Marcellus,  who  manicd  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  b.c  25,  and  died  in  less  than  two  years  afler.  This  • 
allusion  makes  it  probable  he  was  alive  when  the  Ode  was  written.  The 
star  of  Julius  Cicsar,  and  the  lesser  lights  of  that  family,  are  meant  by 
what  follows.  By  *  Julium  sidus '  is  meant  Csesar  himself,  "at  whose  death  a 
comet  is  reported  to  have  appeared,  which  was  snpposed  to  be  his  spirit 
transhited  to  the  skies.    (See  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  sub  fln.) 

53.  //te,  sm  Parthos]  See  C.  2.  21,n.  The  Romans  had  hopes  that 
Augnstus  wou!d  conquer  thc  Plarfhians,  and  redeem  the  disgrace  tliey  had 
Buifered  from  them,  and  this  is  written  in  anticipation  of  that  evcnt.  '  *Justo 
triumpho '  is  a  complete  triumph.  (See  Cic.  de  A-m.  e.  20 ;  ad  Fam.  xv.  6, 
with  Long'8  notes.) 

56.  Seras  tl  Indos,]    Seo  notes  <m  C.  Ui.  29.  27 ;  iv.  15.  23. 
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ODE    XIII. 

This  Ode  expresses  a  lover^s  jealousy,  being  addressed  to  his  mistress^ 
Lydia,  who  is  supposed  to  be  coqaetting  with  a  youth  named  Telephus. 

^  Argument.  —  Lydia,  while  thou  art  praising  Tclephus^s  neck,  Telephus'8 
arms,  oh !  my  heart  is  ready  to  burst  My  mind  tosses  about ;  mv  color 
comes  and  goes  ;  and  the  tear  stealing  down  my  cheek  tells  of  die  sfow  iire 
that  bui-ns  within.  It  galls  me  when  his  rough  hands  hmt  thy  shoulders,  or 
his  teeth  leave  their  mark  on  thy  lips :  think  not  he  wi]l  be  constant  who 
could  hurt  that  nectared  mouth.  How  happy  they  whom  love  hinds  fast,  to 
the  day  of  their  death ! 

2.  cerea  Tdephi]  'Cerea*  means  'white  as  wax.'  The  Romans  wore 
thci)*  neeks  and  arms  bare,  the  tunic  being  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  chcst,  and  having  no  sleeves. 

,  4.  dtfficili  hile\  *  Jcalousy/  The  Romans  expressed  anger  by  '  splen- 
dida*  or  *  vitrca  bilis,*  and  melancfaoly  by  *atra  bilis '  {fu\ayxo\ia). 

6.  manetf]  The  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  such  positions  is  not 
*uncommon.    So  C.  ii.  13-  16  :  "  Caeca  tinlfet  aliunde  fata." 

12.  menwrem]  *  lasting ' ;  which  will  lon^  tell  the  tale  oif  his  violence. 

13.  Nonf-^Speres]  This  more  emphatic  negative  is  used  not  uncom- 
monly  in  prohibitive  sentences,  instead  of  *  ne,'  as  "  non  —  sileas,"  §.  ii.  5l 
91 ;  "non  ulceret,"  Ep.  i.  18.  72 ;  "  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet,"  A.  P.  460. 

16.  Quinta  parte  sui  nectaria  imbuit»]  Some  of  the  Greek  poets  had  notioii»- 
about  the  relative  sweetness  of  nectar  and  honey  which  Horace  has  heie 
imitated,  and  "  quin£a  parte  sui  nectaris  "  pi-obably  meaos  honey. 

18.  irrupia]     This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

20.  Suprema  citius]  This  construction  for  *citius  qnam  suprema'  only 
bccurs  once  again  in  Homce,  ia  '*  plus  vice  simplici "  (C.  iv.  14. 13 J. 


ODE   XIV. 

DuRiNO  the  troublcs  in  Mitylene, -his  native  city,  Alcaeus  wrote  an  Ode, 

of  which  this  seems  to  be  a  close  imitation.    It  was  writtcn  most  probably 

■  during  the  civil  wars,  that  is,  between  b.  c.  41  and  30  (when  Horace  rctumed 

to  Rome).    The  state  is  likened  to  a  ship  drifting  out  to  sea  with  its  rigging 

crippled,  and  in  danger  of  destruction. 

Argument,  —  Thou  art  drifting  again  to  sea,  thou  ship ;  oh !  haste,  and 
makc  for  the  harbor ;  oars  lost,  ma£t  split,  yai-ds  crippled,  and  rigging  gone, 
how  canst  thou  weather  the  storm  ?  Thy  sails  are  tom,  thy  gods  ai^  gonc, 
and,  nohlc  hull  though  thou  be,  there  is  no  strength  in  thy  beauty.  If  thou 
be  not  fatcd  to  destruction,  avoid  the  ixxjks,  thou  who  wertbutlate  my  grief, 
and  art  now  my  anxious  care. 

6.  sinefunibus]  '  deprived  of  her  rigging.'  Some  understand  it  to  mean 
'without  girding  ropes,'  referring  to  St.  Lukc^s  dcscription  of  their  undcr- 
girdi ng  the  ship  in  wliich  St  Faul  was  beiiig  conveycd  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  16).  ^ 

10.  Non  diy]  "  Accipit  et  pictos  puppis  adunca  deos  "  (Ov.  Heroid.  xvi. 
112>  There  was  usually  a  niche  in  the  stera  of  a  ship  where  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  god  was  kept. 
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11, 12.  Ponttca  pinus,]  The  best  ship  timber  came  from  Pontus.  'Pi- 
nas '  is  in  apposition  with  the  subjcct  or  '  Jactes/  and  *  nobilis '  agrees  with 
•  Silvae.' 

15,  nisi  —  Dd)e8  Ittdibrium,]  i.e.  *  if  thou  be  not  fated  to  destraction.' 

17.  Nuper  soUicitum]  -  Taking  the  Odc  as  an  address  to  the  state,  we  can 
only  understand  Horace  to  mcan,  that  while  he  was  attached  to  Brutus,  or 
before  he  had  received  pardon,  he  had  no  other  feelings  than  fear  for  his 
own  safety  and  disgust  with  the  state  of  the  country ;  but  now,  under  Au- 
gnstus,  he  watches  its  fate  with  the  aflPection  and  anxiety  of  a  friend.  The 
order  is,  *  (Tu)  quae  nuper  eras  mihi  sollicitum  taedium  *(et  quae)  Nunc  (es)  . 
desiderium  curaque  non  levis,  Vites  aequoi-a  Interfusa  (inter)  nitentes  Cy- 
cladas.' 

19.  nitentes]  This  is  like  'fulgentes'  (C.  iii.  28.  14),  shining,  as  cliffs 
will  do  in  the  sun.    The  Cyclades  abound  in  white  marble. 


ODE   XV., 

Thi8  is  probably  an  early  composition  of  Horace,  made  up  of  materials'' 
from  the  Greek,  and  written  merely  to  exercise  his  pen. 

Argument. — Paris  is  carrying  off  Helcn,  when  Nercus  causes  a  calm, 
and  thus  prophesies  their  fate  •.  **  With  dark  omen  art  thou  carrying  home 
her  whom  Grcece  hath  swom  to  recover.  Alas  for  the  sweating  horse  and 
rider,  and  the  deaths  thou  art  bringing  upon  Troy !  Pallas  prepareth  her 
arms  and  her  fury.  Under  Venus's  shelter,  comb  thy  locks  and  strike  thy 
lyre,  and  hide  thyself  in  thy  chambcr ;  but  it  shall  not  avail  thee.  Seest  thou 
not  Laertes^s  son,  Nestor  of  Pylos,  Teucer  "Of  Salamis,  and  Sthenelus  the 
fighter  and  bold  charioteer?  Merion  too,  and  the  son  of  Tydeus,  from 
whom  thou  shalt  flee  panting,  as  the  stag  fleeth  from  the  wolf, — thou,  who 
didst  boast  better  things  to  thy  &ir  onc  ?  Achillcs's  wrath  mav  put  off  the 
eviL  day,  but  the  fire  of  the  Greek  shall  consume  the  homes  of  l*roy . 

2.  Hdenen]  Horace  uses  tbe  Greek  inflections  in  his  odes,  and  the  Latin 
in  his  iambic  verses,  satires,  and  epistles  (Bentley).  This  might  be  expect- 
ed,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  imitation  of  Greek  writera  is 
obvious. 

5.  Nereus]  He  is  made  to  speak,  because  the  sea-gods  were  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophccy.  *Mala  aviMs  like  "alite  lugubri,"  C.  iii.  3.  61 ; 
•*  maia  alite,^'  Epod.  x.  1. 

7.  Conjurata  —  rumpere]  This  is  a  legitimate  prose  constmction.  "Con- 
juravere  patriam  incendere  "  (Sal.  Cat.  52.  24.  See  Liv.  22.  38).  '  Rum- 
pere '  govems  *  regnum  *  as  well  as  *  nuptias,'  though  for  its  sense  it  ought 
only  to  belong  to  *  nuptias.' 

1 1 .  aegida]  The  *  aegis '  was  properlj  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea, 
the  nnrse  of  ^ns,  which  he  used  as  a  shicld  or  as  a  breastplate  (see  C.  iii. 
4-  57),  w^here  it  is  worn,  as.  here,  by  Pallas.  The  word  is  not  confined  in 
usc  to  the  original  meaning,  but  is  taken  for  a  mctal  shield  or  breastplate 
wom  bv  Zeus,  Pallas,  or  Apollo.    It  had  a*  Gorgon's  head  upon  it. 

13.  Veneris  praesidio]  See  Ilom.  11.  iii.  44,  and  on  v.  16  see  II.  iii.  380 ; 
vi.  321.  Hoi-acc's  dcscription  of  Paris  is  drawn,  not  from  Homer,  who 
makcs  him  brave,  but  from  later  wiitcrs  who  altered  the  Homeric  characters. 
Sce  llcyne,  Exc.  i.  Aen.  ii.     See  also  Aen.  iv.  215,  sqq. 

14.  Pectes  caesaiiemy  See  C.  iv.  9.  13. 

15.  divides ;]    '  Dividere  carmina'  is  perhaps  to  sing  and  play  altemately. 
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1 7.  CMf]  Chosm  or  Cnoetis  or  Gn<m5  wais  tie  priAcipal  eify  of  Ortte. 
See  C.  iv.  9.  17,  n. 

19.  AjncemA  The  son  of  Oileus.  Homer  calls  him  *OtKnos  ravvs  Auis 
(11.  ii.  5:^7). 

24.  Teucer  et]  In  this  Tcrse  and  in  v.  36  Horace  has  intnMluccd  a  troehee 
in  the  first  foot,  contrary  to  his  own  custora,  but  in  accordance  with  tho 
practice  of  the  Grceks.  *  Sciens  pugnae '  is  Homcr^s-n-oXcfEot;  c^  cidox, 
and  •  Tydidcs  melior  patre  '  is  taken  from  Sthcnelus's  vaunt,  H.  iv.  405  : 
^^els  Toi  7raT€p<ov  jfi^V  ayuelvovfs  cv^cV*^  cfwu. 

31.  JSuUniu — atuielUu]  'Panting  heavily,*  as  the  fleeing  stag,  ^itL  its 
hcad  raiscd  in  the  air. 

32.  tuaeA     C.  i.  25.  7. 

33.  diem]  For  *  diem  supremara.'  In  this  forro  t?ie  expression  islikc  the 
Hebrew,  which  we  meet  witn  frcquently  in  the  Scriptures :  "  Rcmember  thc 
children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jcrusalem  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7),  and  "  thcy 
that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  daj,  as  they  that  wcnt  bcfore 
were  alFrighted  "  (Job  xviii.  20}..  The  word  which  expresses  the  wrath  of. 
Achilles  is  applied  to  his  fleet^  • 


ODE   XVI. 

HoRACE  appcars  to  have  written  some  severe  verses  against  some  woman 
or  otUcr,  and  tnis  secms  to  bc  written  in  mock  penitcnce  for  that  ofTcncc. 
JIc  rcpresents  the  evils  of  anger,  and  bcgs  her  to  destroy  his  verses  and 
forgive  him. 

Argument.  — Lovdy  daughter  of  a  lovelT  mpther,  destroy  thoee  ahusive 
verscs  bow  Ihoo  wilt.  Cybele,  Apollo,  Liber,  agitate  not  their  votaries' 
heaits  as  anger  doea,  whtch  is  stopped  neithcr  by  sword,  nor  by  waves,  mx 
by  flro,  nor  by  the  &lKng  of  thc  skies  theinsclveB.  When  Pronnothcns  was 
bidden  to  take  a  part  from  evevy  aaimal  to  give  to  man,  he  implantcd  in  our 
hearts  the  lion*s  fury.  Wrath  laid  Thyestes  low,  and  hath  brought  proud 
■cities  to  tbe  dust.  Be  appcased.  Jn  the  swcet  season  of  youth  I  was 
tempted  by  hot  blood  to  write  those  msh  verses.  l  would  now  lay  aside  aH 
unkindness,  if  ihoo  wik  bttt  let  me  cecaU  va^  hb^  aad  give  me  back  thy 
hcart. 

.    2.  criminosis]  'abnsive.' 

.5.  Dtndymene,]  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so  called  froin  Mount 
Dindymns,  in  Galatia,  where  she  had*  a  temple.  Her  priests  were  called 
Galli  (from  this  locality)  and  Corybantes.  Her  rites  wcre.celebrated  by 
these  nriest8*in  a  very  mtad  iashion,  as  were  those  of  Bacchus. 

9.  Noricus]  The  best  steel  for  sword-bladcs  came  from  Noricum,  on  the 
Danubc. 

13.  Fertwr  PrcfmetkeHS^  This  story  is  not  found  elsewhero.  'Pi-incipi 
limo/  *  the  prime  clay,'  corresponds  to  np&rov  ap\ov  icrlKav  in  Soph.  Frag. 
(432  Dind  ),  Kai  irporrov  apYov  TrrjXov  6pya(€iv  \€p(HV.  It  means  thc  clay 
bcforc  the  soul  was  put  into  it.  *  _ 

18.  vltimae  Stetere  cauftae]  Liv.  vii.  c.  1  :  "  Ea  ultima  fuit  causa  cur 
hollum  Tiburti  ])opn1o  indiceretur "  Thc  finnl  or  proximate  cause :  that 
whieh  iinmodiately  leads  to  a  thing.  Sce  Vii^.  Acn.  vii.  553 :  *'  Stant 
causac  bclli." 

24.  celeres]  A.  P.  251  :  "iambus  pes  citus.**  TTie  quality  of  the  measuro 
ts  mentkHied  a»  some  pelliation,  pcrhaps,  of  the  severity  of  tii6  verses. 
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OIXE    XVII. 

TBris  pmfesses  to  be  an  inyitation  to  a  woman  namcd  Tyndaris  to  visft 
Horace  at  hts  farm.  He  ppoficiises  ker  peaee  and  picnty,  and  security  from 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband  or lover,  Cyrm. 

Arguhbnt.  —  T^mdaris,  often  doth  Pan  leave  Lycffius  to  visiC  Lucretilis, 
protecting  my  flocks  from  sun  andwind-;  my  goats  go  unharmcd,  and  fear 
not  snake  or  wolf,  when  his  sweet  pipe  sounds  in  the  vale  of  Usiica.  The 
gods  love  me  for  my  piety  and-my  muse.  Hero  Plenty  awaits  thee  ;  hero 
shalt  thou  retire  from  the  heat,  ahd  sihg  of  the  loves  of  Penelope  and.Circe 
for  Ulysses.  Here  shalt  thou  quaff  mild  Lesbian  wine.  in  the  shade,  nor 
shall  stnfc  bc  minglcd  with  the  cnp,  nor  sfaalt  thoufear  lest  the  jealous  Cyrus 
lay  his  violent  hand  upon  thee. 

1.  Lucretilemy  *  Mons  LucretiHs '  is  identifiejl  with  the  lofty  mountain  (or 
range)  c^iled  Monte  Crennaro,  that  overhangs.the  valley  of  the  Licenza, — 
Horacc's  Digcntia  (Epp.  i.  18.  104),  —  in  which  his  estate  lay.  Ustica  was 
probab^  the  name  of  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  *  cubantis '  in  that 
case  means  *  sloping.* 

2.  Mutat  L^azeorlntnus]  Faunus  is  put  for  Pan  (C.  i,  ir.  M,  n  ),  who 
had  his  principai  temple  on  Mount  LycsEfus  in  Arcadia.  -»-  The  construetioQ 
with  *  muto,*  *  permuto,'  by  which  the  remoter  object  becomcs  the  nearer,  is 
«dt  peealiar  to  Horace,  but  it  will  be  ibund  tQ  oceur  several  times  ki  his 
works.  Viig.  Geoiig.  i.  8 :  "  Cfaaoniam  pmgni  glandem  mutavit  arista.'- 
'AX\ixo-<r€iv,  «fif (^cty  also  admit  of  tfaia  dooble  coi^tructioi^  soroetimes 
tfae  thiog  given  in  exefaango  being  ia  the  aoeusative^  sometUBes  th/e  tfain^ 
taken. 

3.  ccBffeUis]    Thedative. 

7.  OieiUit  ux^res  ntariti,}  '  the  she-goats.*  See  Georg.  iii.  125^  "  Qoem 
legere  ducem  et  pecod  dixere  maritam." 

9.  Nec  Martiales  Baediliae  lupos,]  *  Haediliae  *  ww.perimps  the  aame  o£ 
one  of  the  Sabine  hills. 

1 0.  ^fistuh)  This  instra<nent  eorresponded  nearly  to  the  Greek  syrinx,  acnd 
tQ  wfaat  we  call  the  Pandean  pipe. 

14.  Hictibi  coffia]  Xh«  oxdff  af  ifae  wovds  is  'faie  oopla  opulenta  rnris 
honorum  manabit  ad  plenum  tibi  benigno  comu.'  '  Here  Plenty,  ricfa  in  Uie 
glories  of  the  country,  shall  ponr  herself  out  for  tfaee  abundantly  from  faer 
genevous  faom.'  'Ad  plenum'  occurs  in  tfae  same  aense,  Geoi^.  ii.  244. 
The  *  comm  copiae,*  so  common  in  ancient  works  of  art  as  a  hom  fiUcd  with 
frait  ahd  flowers,  was  a  symbol  belonging  properly  to  the  goddess  Fortana; 
to  wfaom  it  is  said  to  bave  been  preserited  by  Hereules,.  who  won  it  from  tho 
river-god,  Achelous.  It  was  the  horo  of  Amalthea,  tho  goa^nurse  of  Zcus; 
who  gave  it  sudi  virtue  that  it  was  always  tiUed  with  anything  the  owner 
wishcd.     (See  C.  S.  60.) 

18.  fide  Teia]  The  \jtq  of  Anacreon,  who  was  bora  at  Tcos  on  the  eoast 
of  lonia.  '  Laborantes  m  uno '  means  in  love  witfa  the  samo  person,  tbat  is, 
Ulysses.  Cuxje  was  the  daughtcr  of  a  sea-nymph,  Perse,  and  was.  hcrself 
reckoued  ainong  the  sea-goddesses.  Hence,  perhaps,  tho  epitfaet  *vitrea,' 
'  glassy,'  which  applies  properly  to  the  sea,  is  givcn  to  Circe,  just  as  *  caerula ' 
is  applied  to  Thetis  in  £pod.  xiii.  16,  and  *  virides '  to  the  sca-gods  in  Ov. 
Tr.  i.  2.  59  :   "  Pro  superi  viridesque  Dei  quibns  aeqnora  eurae." 

21.  Leabri]  Tbis  is  one  of  three  Aegean  wiues  mcntioned  by  Horace,  the 
others  being  from  Cos  and  Chios.    Lesbian  was  a  niild  wine. 

22.  SemSeiua  «-  JT^musi]    Baccfaos  ii  hsr^  eaUed  fay  botfa  tfaQ  namefr  of 
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26-1  NOTES. 

his  mother,  Semele,  who  was  also  named  Thyone,  from  6v€ip,  *  to  be  fren- 
zied,'  from  which  the  Baccharials  were  called  Thyades. 

25.  male  dispari]  *  By  no  means  his  matchi'  *  Male '  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  negative,  as  S.  ii.  3.  137,  "  male  tutae  mentis,"  and  sometimes  to 
strengthen  a  wprd,  as  here  aud  S.  i.  3.  31,  "  male  laxus  calceus." 

28.  mmeritam  vestem.]  *  your  innocent  lobe.' 


ODE   XVIII. 

This  is  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of  an  ode  of  Alcieus  in  the  same 
metre,  one  verse  of  which  is  aimost  literally  translated  in  the  first  verse  of 
this  Ode,  firfOip  aK\o  (^vrcvarjs  Trportpop  O€vbp€op  dfiTreXo).  It  professes 
,to  be  addressed  to  a  friend  who  is  making  a  plantation  near  his  house  at 
Tibur.  The  fiiend's  name  is  Varus,  and  Uiat  was  the  cownomcn  of  Quinc- 
tilius,  whose  death  is  lamcnted  in  C-  24  of  this  book.  iBut  whether  this 
is  the  person  intended  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  a^d  it  does  not  signify, 
since  flie  scenc  is  most  probably  imaginary.  Varus  is  advised  to  jJlant  the 
vine  befor(|  all  other  trees,  since  wine,  if  used  in  moderation,  drives  care 
away,  though  if  abused  its  attendants  are  strife,  self-love,  vainglory,  and 
broken  faitlL 

Argument.  ■!—  The  vine  is  tlie  first  tree  thou  shouldst  pld,nt,  Varus,  by 
the  walls  of  Tibur.  Haidships  are  only  for  the  sober ;  wme  drives  away 
all  cares.  Who  speaks  of  battles  and  pQverty,  rather  than  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  when  be  is  under  the  influence  of  wine '^  But  that  no  man  exceed, 
let  him  think  of  the  bloody  frays  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithie,  and  of 
the  Thracians,  over  their  cups,  when  the  appetite  confounds  right  and  wrong. 
I  '11  not  rouse  thee  unbidden,  beautiful  Bassai^eus,  nor  di*B^  thy  mysterics 
from  their  secret  places.  Silence  the  hom  and  drum,  whose  followers  are 
Tainglory  and  broken  fiiith. 

2.  Tiburis  ei  moenia  Catili.]  See  017  13,  n.  Ilorace  shortens  the  penulti- 
mate  syllable  of  Catillus's  name  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  the  same 
llberty  is  taken  with  the  name  of  Porsenna,  £pod.  xvi  4 

4.  aliter]  By  an^  other  means  than  wine,  which  is  not  expressed,  but 
sufficiently  implied  m  '  siccis.' 

6.  te  poUus,]  A  verb  must  be  understood  more  suitable  than  'crepat,* 
which  is  equivalent  to  '  croaks,'  or  something  of  that  sort     '  Laudat '  or 

*  canit '  may  be  supplied. 

8   super  mero]    '  ovcr  their  wine,*  that  is,  while  they  were  drinking. 

*  Super '  with  the  ablative  generally  means  '  alx)ut,'  '  on  behalf  of,'  or  •  con- 
cernmg,'  a  thing ;  but  it  is  also  used  to  express  time,  as  in  Acn.  ix.  61  we 
have  'nocte  super  media.'  The  story  is,  that  at  the  marriage-fcast  of  Pei- 
rithous,  king  of  the  Lapithse,  thc  Centaurs,  being  gucsts,  attemptcd  in  their 
drunkenness  to  carry  off  the  bride,  IIip]x>damia,  and  thc  other  women 
present,  which  lcd  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  bcaten. 

9.  tSithonii^  non  levi»  Euitis,]  Thc  Sithonians  were  a  pcople  of  Thrace,  on 
tlie  bortlers  of  the  Euxine.  Bacchus  was  angry  with  the  Thracians,  and 
visited  habitual  drunkenness  upon  them,  because  their  king,  Lycurgus,  for- 
bade  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.     See  C.  i.  27.  1,  sq. 

10.  Cum/as  atque  ne/as]  '  Cum  '  refers  to  '  super  mero.'  *  When  tho 
greedy  of  wine  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  by  thc  slender  line  of 
uieir  lusts/  that  is,  the  slender  distinctiou  that  lust  so  inflamcd  can  draw« 
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'Avidtts'  is  used  absolutely  for  'avidus  pugnae/  C.  iii.  4.  58,  es  here  it 
means  '  avidi  vini.' 

•    12.  quatiam,]     This  is  explained  by  Aen.  iv.  301  :  — 
"  Qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyas  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Oiigia  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  Cithaeron/* 
'  I  will  not  rouse  thee  against  thy  will,  nor  drag  to  light  thy  mysteries, 
faidden  in  leaves/     There  were  sacred  things  contained  in  small  chests, 
'  cistae/  which  were  carried  in  the  processions  at  the  Dionysia,  oovered  with 
the  leaves  of  vine  and  ivy.    Bassareus  was  a  titfe  of  Bacchus,  of  which  the 
origin  is  uncertain-    It  is  said  to  be  dcrived  from  /3a<r<rap(ff,  the  fox-skin 
wom  by  the  Bacchanals. 

16.  Arcanique  Fides  prodigaA   'The  faith  which  betrays  secreta.'    See 
C.  iii.  21.  16.    Epod.  xi.  14.    S.  i.  4.  89.    Epp.  i.  5.  16. 


ODE   XIX. 

Thb  hero  of  this  Ode,  whoever  he  may  be,  gays  that,  though  he  had 
meant  to  pnt  away  Iqve  from  his  heftrt,  Glycera^s  charms  have  taken  sucli 
hold  npon  him,  that  he  can  no  longer  sing  of  grave  subjccts,  which  aro 
nothing  to  him,  but  must  build  an  altar,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  propitiato  the 
goddess  of  love. 

AROUUEin*.  —  The  mother  of  love,  Semele*s  son,  and  wantonncss  recall 
my  heart  to  love,  which  I  thought  I  had  put  away  for  ever.  I  bum  for 
Giycera,  fidrer  than  marble,  and  the  mischievous  face  so  dangerous  to  look 
upon.  With  all  her  strengtb  hath  Venus  comc  upon  me,  and  bids  me  sing 
no  more  of  idle  themes, — the  Scythian  and  the  Parthian.  Build  me  an 
altar,  slaves ;  bring  boughs  and  incense  aod  wine,  for  I  would  soften  the 
goddess  with  a  victim. 

I.  Mater  saeva  Oupidinum]  This  verse  occurs  again  C  iv.  1.  5.  The 
multiplication  of  the  forms  of  (pos  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  tho 
Bomans. 

3.  Ltceniia]    This  is  the  samejmpersonation  as  the  Greck^Y^pts. 

8.  ItJmcus]  Forcellini  derives  this  from  the  verb  '  labor.'  *  Viiltus  lu- 
bricus  adspici '  is  a  face  dangerous  to  look  upon,  as  slippery  ground  is 
dangcrous  to  tread  upon. 

10.  Scythas\  XJnder  this  name  Horace,  with  the  historians  of  this  pcriod, 
undersfbod  all  nations  on  and  beyond  the  Tanais,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  as  the  Gcloni,  Getae,  Daci,  with  one  or  more  of  whom 
the  Bomans  were  at  this  time  perpctually  at  war.  Scc  Virg.  Goorg.  iii.  31  : 
*'  Fidentemque  fiiga  Parthum  versis^iue  sagittis  '* ;  and  C.  ii.  13. 17  :  "  Miles 
sagittas  et  celerem  fugam  Parthi." 

II.  versis  —  equis]  The  Parthians  are  described  as  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
tending  to  fly  in  battle,  and,  as  the  enemy  pursued,  shooting  their  arrows  or 
thiowing  their  darts  at  them  from  horseback. 

12,  quae  nihil  aUinent.]    They  were  nothing  to  a  man  in  love. 

13.  vivum  —  caespitemf]  This  rade  sort  of  altar  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Israelites  in  the  wildemess  in  preference  to  any  other  (Exod.  xx.  24). 
The  word  'verbena'  was  used  for  any  boughs  emplo^cd  for  crowning 
the  altar  or  for  sacred  purposes.  *  Verb,'  and  *  herb  *  m  *  herba,'  are  the 
same  root. 
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16.  veniet]  That  is,  Yeniis  will  come.  When  sacrifice  was  ofiered  to 
Yenns,  the  biood  of  the  victimwas  not  allowed  to  stain  the  altar  (Tac 
Hist.  u.  3). 


OD£  XX. 

This  Ode  informs  Msecenas  of  the  wine  he  will  get  when  he  comes  to  sup 
with  Horace,  who  had  it  a^pears  invitcd  him 

Aroument.  —  Yon  shall  have  some  poor  Sabine,  Mascenas,  bottled  at 
that  time  when  the  echoes  of  the  Vatican  resoanded  yoar  praises.  You 
drink  Cftcaban  and  Caienian,  but  the  vines  of  Falemum  and  Formise  are 
not  for  me. 

1.  Vilepotahis  modicis  Sahinum  Ckinthans]  It  has  been  said  bcforc  (C.  9. 
7,  n.)  that  Sabine  winc  was  none  of  the  worst;  bat  it  was  cheap  and  poor 
compared  with  the  bcst,  to  which  Maecenas  was  nscd,  and  this  probably  had 
not  had  the  bencfit  pf  keeping.  Horace  commends  it,  thercfore,  by  referring 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  bottled  (as  we  should  say).  —  The 
most  ordinary  kind  of  carthen-ware  jug  was  callcd  '  cantharus/  supposed 
'to  be  the  namc  of  its  inventor.  Horace  had  tricd  to  improvc  his  wine  by 
putting  it  into  a  '  testa '  or  *  amphora/  which  had  contained  some  of  the  rich 
wine  of  the  ^gcan. 

3.  kvi,]  The  cork  of  the  *  testa  *  was  covercd  with  pitch  or  g^nm 
after  the  wine  was  put  into  it,  and  this  Horace  says  he  did  with  his  own 
hand.  He  would  at  the  same  time  seal  it  ^\ith  his  own  seal,  and  attach  to  it 
a  label  with  the  date,  and  he  could  so  vouch  for  its  being  the  wine  he  speaks 
of.  And  whcn  he  says  he  did  it  with  his  own  hana,  he  means  also  to 
show  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  celebrate  Msecenas^s  rccoveiy.  '  Condere ' 
and  *  diffundero '  were  the  words  used  for  putting  the  wine  into  the  '  am- 
phora.'     (C.  9.  7,  n.) 

5.  Care  Maecenas  eques,]  Maecenas  was.content  with  the  equestrian  rank. 
and  would  takc  no  higher :  hence  the  frequent  repctition  of  the  title  *  eques 
by  Horacc  and  othcrs.  (See  C.  iii.  16.  20.)  It  appears  that  Msecenas  re- 
covered  from  a  bad  attack  of  fever  the  same  year  that  Horace  was  nearly 
killed  by  ihc  falling  of  a  tree,  and  the  first  time  he  went  to  the  thcatre  after 
his  recovery  the  pcople  received  him  with  appiause.  The  circumstance  is 
referred  to  again  in  C.  ii.  17.  22,  sqq 

7.  Vaticani  Montis  inuigo.]  The  theatre  must  have  becn  that  of  Pompeias, 
which  was  opposite  to  the  Vatican  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivcr,  thc  hill 
being  on  the  right  or  Etruscan  bank,  which  gives  propricty  to  th^  words 
'  patemi  fliiminis  ripae.'  Thc  second  syliablc  of  Vaticanus  is  long  in  Mar- 
tial  and  Juvcnal.    On  'imago'  sec  above,  C  12.  3,  n. 

10.  Tu  hibes]  The  futurc  has  here  the  same  signification  as  above,  C.  6. 
1,  7. 1.  *  You  may  drink,  if  you  please,  the  richer  wincs.  I  have  none  such.' 
*  Caecubum '  was  thc  finest  sort  of  wine  in  Horace's  time.  It  was  grown  in 
thc  *  Caecubus  ager,*  in  Latium,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Amycl».  The 
Calenian  was  from  Cales  (now  Calvi)  in  Campania.  Close  by  Cales  was 
the  *  Falemus  ager,*  which  produced  several  varieties  of  the  best  quality. 
The  hiiis  about  Formi»  on  the  Appia  Via  (see  S.  i.  5.  37,  n.)  proauced  a 
good  wine. 
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ODE    XXI. 

The  year'  after  Augnstns  retnrned  to  Kome  frora  tlie  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria,  that  is,  b.  c  2%,  he  dcdieated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Paiatine  hill  (C. 
i.  31),  and  instituted  quinquennial  games  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
called  thcm  thc  *  Ludi  Actiaci/  This  or  some  like  fcstival  seems  to  have 
suggested  these  verses,  in  which  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  ^re  called  upon 
to  smg*the  praises  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  Latona,  tlieir  mother. 

Argdhbnt — Sing,  ye  damsels,  of  Diana;  sing,  ye  youths,  of  Apollo, 
and  Latona,  dear  to  Jove ;  of  Diana,  who  rcjoices  in  the  streams  and  woods  of 
Algidus,  or  Erymanthus,  or  Cragus.  Praise  ye  no  less  Tempe  and  Delos, 
ApoUo's  birthplace,  and  the  shoulder  that  is  graced  with  the  quiver  and  the 
lyre,  —  that  in  ans*ver  to  your  pra^cr  he  may  tum  the  gricfs  of  war,  famine, 
and  plague  fi-om  Rome  and  her  prmce  upon  the  heads  of  lier  cnemies. 

2.  Znfonsum]    *  Ever-youthful,*  the  Grpek  dKfpa-tKOfiris. 

6.  Algido]  Algidus  was  thc  name  of  a  mountain  in  Latium,  sacrcd  to 
Diana  (C.  S.  69).  so  callcd  from  its  cold  temperature.  It  is  clsewhere  called 
*  nivalis  *  (iii.  23.  9).  Cragus  in  Lycia  and  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia  were 
mountains  on  which  the  goddcss  was  supposcd  to  hunt 

9.  Vos  Tempe]  Tempe  is  mentioned  because  there  ApoUo  purified  him- 
self  after  slaying  the  serpent  Pytho. 

12.  Fratema]    Invented  by  Mercury  (C.  10.  6). 

13.  Hic  bdlum  lacrimosum,]  Apollo  was  cspecially  aXc^iKaicor,  'the 
averter  of  evil,'  particularly  in  respect  of  Augustus,  his  reputed  son.  *  Lacri- 
roosum '  corresponds  to  tlie  boKpvofis  iroXc/xoff  of  Homer,  and  '  lacrimabile 
bellum '  of  Virgil. 

15.  Penqs]    The  Parthians.    See  C.  2.  21,  n. 


ODE   XXII. 

AmsTiUB  Fuscrs  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace,  and  the  wac  whom 
hc  represcnts  as  playing  him  false  on  the  Sacra  Via  (S.  i.  9.  61).  Horacc 
and  he  were 

"  paene  gemelll, 
Fratemis  animis ;  quicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter ; 
•    Adnuimus  pariterj  vemli  notique  columbi"  (Epp.  i.  10). 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer 
of  plays  and  a  grammarian. 

Fuscus,  as  usual,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  Odc,  which  relates  how  a 
wolf  flcd  from  the  poet  as  he  was  walking  in  thc  woods*  on  his  own  estate, 
making  vei-scs  on  Lalage ;  showing  that  an  honcst  man  is  always  safe. 

Argtjment.  —  An  honest  man,  Fuscus,  may  go  unarmed  along  the  bum- 
ing  shores  of  Africa,  over  the  wild  (^aucasus,  or  to  the  fcibulous  East.  As  I 
wandercd  carcless  in  the  woods,  singing  of  my  Lalage,  a  wolf,  such  as  Apu- 
Ha  and  Africa  rear  not,  met  me,  and  fled  !  Set  me  in  the  cold  and  stormy 
North,  or  in  the  buming  and  uninhabited  tropic,  still  will  I  love  my  smiling, 
prattling  Lalage. 

1 .  IrUeger  vitae  acelerisgue  purus]  These  are  Grecisms,  but  not  peculiar  to 
Horace.     Yirgil,  for  instance,  has  'animi  maturus  Aletes '  (Aen.  ix.  246) ; 
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'integer  aevi'  (Aen.  ix  255);  'amens  animi*  (Aen.  iv.  208);  'praestans 
animi  juvenis  *  (Aen.  xii.  19).     Compare  *Ayvas  /utev,  2>  naiy  x^^P^^  alfiaTos 
<^p€is:  (Eurip.  Hipp  316).     The  more  usual  prosc  form  witb  thc  ablative 
occurs  S.  ii.  3.  213  :  "  purum  est  vitio  tibi  quum  tumidum  est  cor  ** " 
2.  Mawris]     The  samc  as  *  Mauretanicis.* 

5.  per  Syrtes  iter  aesiuo8as\  That  is,  along  the  bummg  coast  that  bordcrs 
on  the  Syrtes.    '  Aestuosus    is  used  agam  in  this  sense  in  C.  i.  31.  5. 

6.  inhospttalem\  Caucasus  has  the  same  cpithct  applied  to  it  agaip,  Epod. 
i.  12,  and  Aesch.  (P.  V.  20)  calls  it  &'!rdv6p<imov  irdyov. 

7.  fabulosua]  On  the  Hydaspes,  one  of  the  tiibutarics  of  the  Jndus,  Alex- 
ander  the  Great  gaincd  his  victory  ovcr  Poras.  India  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  chieily  through  the  Grcek  histohans  of  Alexander's 
campaigns,  and  the  stories  of  merchants,  which  were  often  marvellous  and 
false.    The  Hydaspes  is  now  the  Vitasta,  in  the  Punjab.  * 

11.  curis  —  expedUi8y\  Like  *soIvo,*  *  expcdio  *  admits  of  two  construc- 
tions.  See  Catull.  31.  7,  "  O  quid  solutis  est  bcatius  curis  ?  "  But  there  is 
also  "  solvite  corde  metum,  Teucri,"  Acn.  i.  562.  Horace  says  (C  iii.  24.  8) : 
"  non  animum  mctu  Non  mortis  laqueis  cxpedics  caput "  It  is  common  in 
this  measure  for  the  middle  and  last  syllablcs  to  have  the  same  sound.  Bc- 
sidcs  this  vei*se  there  wiil  be  fouud  six  instances  in  this  one  Ode,  w.  3, 9, 14, 
17,  18,  22. 

14.  Daunias]  This  is  properly  an  adjcctive,  but  hcre  a  substantive 
(Ji  Aatfvidi).  Daunia  is  the  ancicnt  name  of  Apulia,  or  more  properly  the 
northern  part  of  that  which  tho  Romans  called  Apulia.  It  was  said  to  havo 
been  derivcd  from  Daunus,  a  native  king,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomcd  (C.  ii. 
1.  34 ;  iii.  30. 11 ;  iv.  14.  26).  In  C.  iv.  6  27,  Daunia  is  put  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  '  Mihtaris  *  mcans  '  famous  for  soldicrs.'  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
Apulians  were  particularljr  warlike     They  wcre  Horacc^s  ovm  countrymcn. 

aesculetiSf]  'This  word  is  not  found  elsewhcrc.  The  slopes  of  theApen- 
nines  which  run  down  into  the  plain  of  Apulia  were  thickly  wooded. 

15.  Jubae  tdlus]  Juba,  thcson  of  Hicmpsal,  was  king  of  Numidia.  His 
son,  by  favor  of  Augustus,  was  restored  to  that  kingdom,  but  afterwards 
received  in  exchange  for  it  Mauritania  and  parts  of  Gsetulia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain  which  of  the  two  kings  Horace  had  in  mmd,  or  whether  he  means  gcn- 
erally  the  northem  parts  of  Africa,  which  were  famous  for  lions.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  10 

17  pigris]  *dull/  that  is,  unfruitfuL    'Piger'  is  here  equivalent  to  tho 
Greek  dpyos- 
20.  urg€t\  '  lies  heaWly  upon.* 
22.  domitm  negata]  *  uninhabitable.' 


ODE   XXIII. 

This  appears  to  be  iraitated  from  a  poera  of  Anacrcon,  of  which  a  ftag- 
ment  has  bccn  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  396) :  — 

dyavtaarX 
drf  vefip6v  vto&rjKfa  yakaOrjvov  6<tt  cV  vXj/ff 
K€po€(Tcrris  diTo\€i<l>0€ls  vno  pTjrpos  enTorjBri. 

Argument.  —  Thou  fliest  from  me,  ChloG,  as  a  fawn  that  has  lost  its  dam, 
and  tremblcs  at  every  breeze.  I  follow  not  as  a  wild  bcast,  to  tcar  thee.  O 
cease  from  following  thy  mothcr,  for  't  is  time  to  foUow  after  man. 
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1.  hinntdeol    Tho  same  ag  'hinnulo.' 

4*  Aurttrum  et  silUae  metu.']  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  728) :  "  Nanc  omnes  terrent 
anrae,  sonus  excitat  omnis  Suspensum."    *  SilQae '  =  *  silva©.' 

12.  Tempestiva  —  viro.]  Aen.  vii.  53:  "Jam  matura  viro,  jam  plenis 
nabilis  aonis."    '  Tempestiva '  means  *  of  a  suitable  age/.  old  enough. 


ODE   XXIV. 

QuiNCTiLius  Varus  was  bom  at  Cremona,  aYid  was  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  Virgil,  through  whora  it  is  probable  Horacc  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
is  roferred  to  in  thc  Epistie  to  the  Pisones,  v.  438,  sqq.,  as  a  disceming  critic. 
He  dicd  young,  b.  c.  24,  and  this  Ode  is  intended  to  console  Virgil  for  the 
loss  of  his  fiicnd. 

Argument.  —  What  bounds  shall  be  set  to  our  grief  for  one  so  dear? 
Teach  us  a  mournful  strain,  Melpomene.  Can  it  be  that  Quinctilius,  whose 
like  Modcsty,  Justico,  Fidelity,  and  Trath  shall  not  bchold  again,  is  gone  to 
his  everlasting  rest  ?  Many  good  men  moum  for  him,  but  nonc  more  traly 
than  (hou,  Virgil.  'T  was  not  for  this  thou  didst  commit  him  to  the  care  of 
Heaven.  But  in  vain  thou  dost  ask  him  back.  The  lyre  of  Orphcus  could 
not  bring  him  to  lifc  again.  'Tis  haixl  to  bear:  but  patiencc  makes  that 
lighter  which  no  power  can  change. 

2.  capitis  f]  The  Greck  and  Latin  poets  use  the  head  for  the  whole  per- 
son,  especially  when  affcction  is  meant  to  be  exprcssed. 

3.  Melpomene,]     Sce  C.  i.  12.  2,  n. 

5.  Ergo]    From  the  Grcck  coyo) :  *  indeed,'  *  can  it  be  ? ' 

6.  Pudor  et  Jiistitiae  soror  —  Ftdes]  These  personagcs  are  assoeiated  again 
C.  S.  57.  Cicero  (Dc  Off.  i.  7)  says  :  "Fundamentum  autem  justitiae  est 
fidcs,  id  cst  dictoram  convcntoramque  constantia  ct  vcritas." 

8.  inveniet.]  It  is  Iloinicc^s  usual  but  not  invariable  practice  to  have  the 
verb  in  the  singular  numbcr  aftcr  scveral  substantives,  as  hcre. 

11.  Tufrustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum]  *  It  is  vain,  alas !  that  with  pious 
praycrs  thou  dost  ask  the  gods  to  rcstorc  Quinctilius,  whom  thou  didst  intrast 
to  their  kecping,  but  not  on  thcso  terms '  (i.  e.  that  they  should  take  liim 
away). 

13.  Quodsi]  Horace  never  usos  '  sin,'  which  Virgil  uses  as  often  and  in 
the  same  wa)r  as  Horace  uscs  *  quodsi,'  '  but  if.'    • 

15.  imagini,]  *Imago*  ('spcctro,'  'shadc')  was  that  unsubstantial  body 
in  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to  dwell  after  death,  cadled  by  the  GrceJis 
cldtoXoy.     Such  were  the  forms  which  ^neas  saw :  — 

**  Et  ni  docta  comcs  tcnues  sine  corpore  vitas 
Admoncat  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 
Irraat,  et  frustra  ferro  divcrberet  umbras." 

— Aen.  vi.  292,  sqq.- 

16.  virga]    The  caduceus. 

17.  Non  lenis  precibus  fata  redudere]  This  Greek  coristraction  has  been 
noticed  bcfore  (1.  18).  The  cxprcssion  *fata  rccludere'  secms  to  mcan  *to 
opcn  the  door  of  hell  whcn  Fatc  has  closcd  it.' 

\§k  Nigro  compiderit — gregi.]  *  Ilas  gathcrcd  to  the  dark  crowd  *  The 
dative  is  only  admissible  in  poctry.  It  is  like  S.  ii.  5.  49 :  **  Si  quis  casus 
pucram  egcrit  Orco,"  for  *  ad  Orcum.'  As  to  *  virga,*  and  *  Mcrcurius '  as 
conductor  of  the  dead,  see  C.  10.  17,  n. 

19.  Durum:  sed  levius]    Donatus  says  that  Virgil  was  much  in  the  habit 
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of  commending  this  virtiie  of  pntiencc,  saying  that  the  hardest  Ibrttines  might 
be  overcome  bv  a  wisc  endurance  of  them.     Therefore,  says  Fabricias,  Hor- 
ace  consoles  Virgil  with  his  own  philosophy. 
20.  ne/as.]   *  impossiblc.'     See  C.  11.  1. 


ODE   XXV. 

This  Ode  is  addrcsscd  to  a  woman  whose  beanty  has  faded,  and  who,  the 
poet  ^ays,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  hcr  former  pride,  by  seeing  herself  neg- 
lected  in  her  old  age. 

Ahoument.  —  Thy  windows  are  no  longer  assailed  and  ihy  slnmbers 
broken  by  saucy  youths ;  thy  door  tums  no  more  on  its  hinges ;  the  serenado 
is  silcnt.  Now  't  is  thy  turn,  in  some  lone  alley,  on  a  daii  night,  with  the 
winter  wind  blowing,  and  thy  hcart  on  fire  with  iust,  to  cry  for  lovers,  and 
complain  that  young  blood  gocs  afler  the  tendcr  plant,  and  bids  the  old 
leaves  go  float  upon  the  Uebrus. 

2.  Ictibus]     Throwing  of  stones. 

3.  amat]  *it  cleaves  to,'  as  *  littus  ama*  (Acn.  v.  163).  'Multum'  in 
this  sense  is  rathcr  a  favorite  expression  >\ith  Ilorace,  as  *  multum  demissus 
homo,'  S.  i.  3.  57  ;  'multum  celer,'  S.  ii.  3.  147. 

7.  Me  tito]  *  While  I,  thy  lover,  am  pining  through  the  tedious  nights.' 
The  possessive  pronoun  is  used  thus  abruptly  once  before  (i.  15.  32),  "non 
hoc  pollicitus  tuae  "  i  and  Ov.  Remed.  Ara.  492 :  "  Frigidior  glacie  fac  vi- 
deare  tuae."  The  words  are  snpposed  to  be  those  of  a  serenadc,  or  lover'8 
8ong,  sun^  under  her  windows.    Such  a  screnade  is  C.  iii.  10. 

10.  angipi/rtu,]  An  alley,  or  narrow  passage.  It  is  compounded  of  a  root 
'  ang-*,  which  appears  in  *  angnstus,'  and  *  portus,'  which  word  was  not,  ac- 
cording  to  Festus,  confined  to  a  harbor  for  ships,  but  also  meant  a  house. 

11.  Thracio  bacchante]  While  the  north-wmd  blows  more  bitterly  than 
ever,  in  the  intervais  of  the  moon,  that  is,  in  dark  nights  when  thc  moon  does 
notshine. 

14.  furiare]    This  word  we  do  not  meet  with  before  Horace. 

18.  puUa]  This  word,  which  means  *dark,*  beiongs  to  *myrto.'  Young 
beauties  are  compared  to  thc  fresh  ivy  and  dark  myrtle,  while  thc  faded  o]d 
woman  is  likened  to  withered  leaves  which  are  tosscd  to  the  winds,  to  carry 
if  they  please  to  the  cold  and  distant  watcrs  of  the  Hcbrus,  in  Thrace.  Tliis 
expression  is  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Ode. 


ODE   XXVI. 

■This  Ode  is  an  invocation  of  the  Mnsc,  praying  her  to  do  honor  to  Lamia, 
respccting  whom  see  C  iii.  17.  It  would  appcar  that,  at  thc  time  it  was 
writtcn,  thc  atfairs  of  the  Parthians  were  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attcntion  at 
Kome,  sincc  Horacc  S]>cak8  of  himsclf  as  thc  only  onc  who  gave  no  heed  to 
them.  Thc  circumstances  that  may  be  supposcd  to  be  refcn-ed  to  are  to  bo 
gathcrcd  froni  thc  following  account.  In  the  ycar  b.  c.  30,  PhraateaKAr- 
saces  XV.)  bcing  on  the  Purthian  throne,  and  having  by  his  crucltics  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjccts,  Tiridatcs,  likewisc  one  of  the  family  of 
ArsacidaQ,  was  sct  up  as  a  rival  to  Phraatcs,  but  was  dcfcatcd  in  his  attempt 
to  dethrono  him,  aud  fled  for  pratection  that  same  year  to  Augustus,  who 
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ms  thcn  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of  M.  Antonius.  Shortly  aflterwards, 
however,  the  Farthians  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  king,  and  Tiridates 
WB8  called  to  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  25,  Phraates,  having  obtained  assistanco 
from  the  Scythians,  retomed  and  recovered  his  kingdom ;  and  Tiridates  fled 
to  Augustns  once  more  for  protection.  He  was  then  in  Spain.  The  assem- 
bling  of  the  Scythian  force,  and  the  alarm  of  Tiridates,  are  evidently  referrcd 
to  here,  and  the  two  seem  to  be  associated.  It  is  natural  to  infcr,  tlicrcforo, 
that  it  was  just  before  Tiridates  fled  from  his  kingdom,  in  b.  c.  25,  that  the 
Ode  was  composed. 

Argument. — A»the  friend  of  the  Mnses  should,  I  toss  care  to  the  winds, 
and  mind  not,  as  every  one  else  does,  the  alarms  of  Tiridatcs.  Sweet  Muse, 
wcare  a  gariand  for  my  Lamia.  AII  my  honors,  without  thee,  are  nangbt ; 
him  shomdst  thou  with  thy  sisters  consecrate  with  the  lyrc. 

1.  Musis  amkua]    See  C.  iii.  4.  25 :  "  Yestris  amicum  fontibus  ct  choris." 

2.  Trudamnrotervis]     See  the  last  note  on  C  25. 

3.  quis]  Tnis  is  the  dative  case,  and  refers  to  the  terror  inspircd  in  Tiri- 
dates  and  his  party  bv  the  approach  of  the  Scythians.    See  Introduction. 

6.  intrgrts]   *pure.'^ 

9.  PimpUa\  *  Muse ' ;  derived  from  Pimplea,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  in 
which  was  a  rountain  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sacred  to  the  Mnscs. 

10.  Jidibiu  noviSf]  'Lyric  strains  new'  to  the  Bomaus,  —  uukuown,  till' 
introduced  by  Horace. 


ODE.  XXVII. 

Thi8  is  a  convivial  Ode,  in  which  the  poet  supposes  himsclf  at  table  with 
a  noisY  drinking-party.  He  bids  them  put  away  brawls,  and  nvhcn  thcy  call 
upon  him  to  join  thcm,  he  makes  it  a  condition  that  a  young  man  of  the 
party,  whose  looks  bctra^  that  he  is  in  love,  shall  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
mistrcss.  The  youth  whispers  it  in  his  ear,  and  the  poct  brcaks  out  into 
compassion  for  his  hopclcss  situation.  The  Ode  is  said  to  be  imitated  from 
Anacrcon. 

Arouhent. — Let  barbarous  Thracians  fight  over  thcir  wine.  Stop  your 
unhallowed  noises,  my  friends,  and  let  each  lie  quietly  on  his  couch.  What, 
am  I  to  join  yon  ?  Then  let  that  boy  tell  me  who  has  ^t  his  hcart.  Will 
he  not?  Then  I  drink  not  Whoever  it  is,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  bc 
ashamed.  Here,  whisper  it  in  my  ear.  —  Ah !  poor  boy,  into  what  a  Charyb- 
dis  hast  thon  been  drawn !  What  witcfa,  what  god,  shall  deliver  thce !  Peg- 
asus  himself  could  not  do  it 

1.  Natis — laetitiae]    *  Intended  by  nature  for  purposes  of  merriment' 

2.  JTiraeum]     See  C.  18. 9,  n. 

3.  verecundum]  In  Epod.  xi.  13  he  is  called  '  inverecundum,'  but  the  cases 
are  different 

4.  ffrohibete]  *  Prohibere '  and  *  arcere '  are  used  with  thc  accusative  of 
the  pcrson  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  or  vice  versa.  Thclattcr  is  the  moro 
ufiual  construction.     (See  Epp.  i.  1.  31  ;  8.  10.    A.  P.  64.) 

5.  Vino  et  lucernis]  In  prose  these  datives  would  be  exprcssed  by  the  abla- 
tive  with  '  a.'  The  samc  construction  is  found  in  '  dissiocns  plebi,'  C.  ii.  2. 
18 :  "  medio  ne  discrcpet  imum,"  A.  P.  152. 

adnaces]  This  word,  which  signifies  the  Pcrsian  scymitar,  or  short  sword, 
appears  to  baye  been  iutroduced  into  Greece  after  the  Persian  wars.    It  is 
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commonly  nsed  by  Herodotas.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Latin 
writer  who  employed  it.  —  Horaee  says  quarrelling  is  vastly  unsoited  to  those 
jovial  meetings  which  are  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  —  *  vino  et  lucemis/  The 
Romans  sat  down  to  tablc  seidom  later  than  tliree  or  four  o^clock,  and  com- 
monly  continued  there  till  past  midnight. 

6.  Immane  quantum]  This  form  is  imitated  from  the  Greek :  ovpdvun^ 
^ov^  davjjuurrov  oaov,  dfivBrjrov  oaov,  OavfiacrTa  TJkiKa,  dfir)\avov  oaov,  •— 
phrases  commonly  met  with  in  the  Greek  writers.  The  same  expressioa 
occurs  in  Tacitus  and  Sallust,  and  '  mirum  quantum/  *  niminm  quantum/ 
are  used  by  Cicero,  and  Livy  (ii.  1,  fin.).  The  indicative  mood  is  right, 
*  immane  quantum '  being  merely  an  expletive. 

8.  cvhito  —  presso]   *  with  elbow  rested '  on  the  cushion  of  the  couch. 

10.  Opuntiae]  The  birthplace  of  Megilla  (the  Locrian  Opus)  is  added,  as 
Buttmann  remarks,  only  "  to  give  the  poem  a  fresher  look  of  individuality." 
The  same  remark  will  appiy  in  other  mstances,  as,  '*  XantMa  Phoceu,"  C. 
ii.  4.  2. 

13.  Cessat  vduntas?]  *  Are  you  reluctant '  to  confess  ?  The  young  man 
is  shy,  and  will  not  tell  at  first ;  when  he  does,  Horace  is  supposed  to  bfeak 
out  with  *  Ah  miser,'  etc. 

19.  laboi-abas]  Orelli  may  be  right  in  saying  the  imperfect  refers  to  the 
time  wlicn  the  question  was  put.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  some  finer  sense 
of  the  imperfect  tense  is  not  to  be  traced  in  this  word,  as  in  '*  Tempus  erat 
dapibus,  sodalcs  "  (C.  i.  37.  4,  where  see  note). 

Charybdi,]  This  whirlpool,  which  still  exists  near  Messina,  was  the  terror 
of  ancient  navigators.  It  is  takcn  here  to  represent  the  dangerous  position 
of  the  youth,  through  his  love  for  some  famous  beauty  and  coquette. 

21.  Tkessalis]  The  Thessalians  were  famous  for  witchcraft.  See  Epod. 
V.  45. 

24.  Pegasus  expediet  Oiimaera.]  Bellerophon,  being  ordered  by  the  king 
of  Lycia  to  destroy  the  monster  Chimaera,  is  said  to  nave  done  so  with  the 
help  of  the  winged  horse  Fegasus.  This  part  of  the  story  is  later  than  Homer 
(see  II.  vi.  179,  sqq.).  Chimsera  was  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  from  which  flames 
were  always  issuing.  The  spot  has  been  identified,  and  this  phenomenon  is 
still  visible.  .The  ancients  described  it,  from  some  fancifiil  conception,  as  a 
femalc  monster,  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  waist  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent.    (See  Aen.  vi.  288.) 


ODE    XXVIII. 

Septimius,  one  of  Horace's  most  intimate  friends,  had  a  villa  at  Taren- 
tum  (C.  ii.  6),  where  it  is  likely  Horace  on  some  occasion,  if  not  often,  paid 
him  a  visit.  He  may  have  seen  a  body  cast  on  shore  at  that  place,  whore 
the  scenc  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  laid.  The  spirit  of  a  shipwrecked  man 
is  introduced,  moralizing  upon  death  and  asking  for  burial.  His  reflections 
take  the  form,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  address  to  Archytas,  the  philoso- 
pher,  whose  name  was  associated  ^vith  the  place;  and  he  joins  with  hira 
©ther  worthies,  wljose  wisdom  and  greatness  nad  not  savcd  them  frbm .  the 
common  lot  of  all.  Then,  seeing  a  seafaring  man  passing  by,  he  calls  upon 
him  to  cast  dust  upon  his  unburied  body,  in  order  that  he  may  have  rest 

Argument.  —  Even  thee,  thou  measurer  of  earth  and  sea,  thou  counter  cfe 
the  sands,  Archytas,  how  small  a  portion  of  earth  contains  thee  now !  It 
profits  thee  not  to  have  searched  the  air  and  traversed  the  heavens,  since  thou 
wcrt  to  dio.    So  Tantalus,  Tithonus,  and  Minos  have  died,  and  Pythagoras 
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too,  with  all  his  lcarning,  hath  gone  ijown  once  more  to  the  grave.  But  so 
it  is :  all  mast  die  alike  ;  some  to  make  sport  ibr  Mars,  some  swallowed  up 
in  the  deep :  old  and  young  go  crowding  to  the  grave  :  none  escape  :  I,  too, 
^ve  perished  in  the  waters.  But  gnidge  me  not,  thou  mariner,  a  handful 
of  earth :  so  may  the  storm  spend  itseif  on  the  woods,  while  thou  art  safe, 
and  thy  merchandise  increases.  Is  it  a  small  matter  with  thee  to  bring  ruin 
on  thy  children  ?  Yea,  perhaps  retribution  awaits  thyself:  my  curses  will 
be  heard,  and  then  no  atonement  shali  deiiver  thee.  'T  is  but  the  work  of  a 
moment,  —  thrice  cast  earth  upon  me,  and  tiasten  on. 

1.  Te  maris  et  terrae]  *  Tc '  is  emphatic,  *  even  thee,'  as  the  abruptness  of 
the  opening  requires.  cffifiov  uerpciv,  Kvixara  fjLcrpfivy  were  proverbial  ex- 
pressions  for  lost  labor.     Sce  Gcoi^.  ii.  104,  sqq. :  — 

"  Neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert ; 
Quem  qui  scire  vclit,  Libvci  veiit  aequoris  idem 
Dicere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  arenae." 

Archimedes  wrote  a  work,  6  ^aft/Lttri^s,  in  which  he  computed  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  it  may  be  alluded  to  herc.  Therc  is  no 
reoson  to  suppose  that  Archytas  ever  attempted  to  solve  any  such  problem. 

2.  Archiftay]  Archytas  waS  a  native  of  Tarcntum,  bom  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  lcading  man  in  that 
city,  the  power  and  consequence  of  which  he  was  the  means  of  extending. 
He  was  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician.  It  would  seem,  from 
this  passage,  that  there  was  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Archytas  was  buried 
on  the  shore.under  the  promonotory  of  Matinum,  running  oufrfrom  the  range 
called  Mons  Gaiganus,  in  Apulia.  Fossibly,  a  tomb  was  shown  there  as  his. 
That  Archytas  was  shipwrecked  on  a  voyage  do^vn  the  Adriatic,  (which  is 
the  general  opinion,)  cannot  be  proved  from  this  Ode. 

3.  parva — Munera^]  'a  small  portion.'  'Munus'  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  fiolpa.    It  is  not  properly  equivalent  to  '  donum.' 

7.  Peiopis  genitor,]     See  C.  6.  8,  n. 

8.  Tttkonus]  He  was  the  husband  of  Aurora,  camed  by  her  into  heaven, 
on  her  golden  chariot  (Eur.  Tro.  852). 

9.  Minos]  Called  by  Hom.  (Odyss.  xix.  149)  ^tos  /LtryoXov  6api(rrfis-f 
the.grandson  of  him  who  became  judge  in  Hades. 

10.  Panthoiden]  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  Pythagoras,  who,  to  prove 
his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  declared  that  he  had  been  Euphorbus',  the  son 
of  Panthous,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  support  of  which  he  claimcd  as 
his  own  a  shield  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  which,  when  takcn 
down,  proved  to  have  the  name  of  Euphorbus  engraved  on  it. 

11.  quamvis]  "  Tacitus  and  the  later  writers  use  '  quamvis '  Yfiih  an  indic- 
ative,  and,  vice  versa,  *  ^uanquam'  wlth  a  subjunctive."  (Key's  Gram.  1227, 
b.  note.)  The  prose-writers  of  Horace's  time  would  not  use  *  quamvis '  with 
an  indicative ;  and  he  uses  the  subjunctive  where  the  case  is  strictly  hypo- 
thetical,  as  C.  iv.  2.  39,  or  where  it  suits  the  metre,  as  C.  iv.  6.  7. 

quamvis  dipeo]  *  although,  by  taking  down  the  shield,  and  testifying  to  the 
season  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  proved  that  he  had  surrendered  notliing  but  his 
sincws  and  his  skm  to  death.' 

14.  Judux  ie]    Archvtas  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 

non  sordidus  auctor  Maturaje  verique.]  i.  e.  *  no  mean  teacher  of  truth,  phys- 
ical  and  moral,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  no  mean  authority  *  on  such  subjects. 
*  Auctor '  is  one  whose  evidence  may  be  relied  upon. 

17.  Furiae]  This  name  represents  the  Greek  notion  of  the  Erinnyes,  as 
IToIrac,  or  *Apat,  the  divinities  which  executed  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and 
in  that  character  stirred  up  strife,  as  here  represented.    So  Yirgil  (Aen.  iv. 
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610)  calls  thcm  *  Dirae  ultrices.  See  also  Aen.  vii.  S24,  and  xii.  845-852. 
*  Spectacula '  corresponds  to  *  ludo '  in  C.  i.  2.  37.  *  Avarum '  is  lepeated 
C.  iii.  29.  61. 

19.  densentur]    *  Densere '  occurs  in  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Tacitns.   Livy» 
has  only  *  densare.' 

20.  Pro§erpina  fugit.]  The  perfect  has  the  aoristic  sense  here.  The 
allusion  is  explained  by  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  698  :  — 

**  Nondum  illi  (Didoni)  flavnm  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulcrat  Stvgioque  caput  damnaverat  Orco." 
In  Eurip.  (Alc.  74)  Death  says  in  respect  to  his  victim, 

ar€l\<a  d*  eV  aMiv  ias  KaTap^tafuu  (t^ci  • 
ifpot  yap  otros  r&v  Kara  x^ovos  Ocw 
&rov  Tod*  €yxos  Kparbs  dyviaij  rplx^^ 
practice  in  commencing  a  sacrifice  (Karapx^frBfu  r&v  Upav^ 
r  the  forelock  of  the  ^ictim. 

21.  devexi —  Orimis]  Orion  sets  about  the  beginning  of  November,  a 
bad  time  for  sailors.     C.  iii.  27.  18.  Epod.  xv.  7.   Virg.  Aen.  vii.  712. 

22.  lUyricis  —  undis,]  The  waters  of  the  Uadriatic,  which  wash  the  coast 
of  lUyricum. 

23.  At  tUy  nautayl  *  Nauta '  is  not  properly  a  common  sailor,  but  *  navicn- 
larius,'  a  shipmaster.  Such  a  person  may  be  supposed  to  be  passing,  and 
the  shade  to  appeal  to  him. 

24.  capiti  inhumato]  Other  hiatuses  occur,  C.  ii.  20. 13 ;  iii.  14. 1 1.  Epod. 
V.  100;  xiii.  3. 

25.  sic]    See  Jiote  on  i.  3. 1. 

26.  Venusinae]  Sec  C.  iii.  4.  9,  n. ;  iv.  9.  2,  n.  The  ghost  prays  that  the 
east  wind  may  spend  its  force  on  the  forests  of  the  Apennines,  before  it 
reaches  the  Etruscan  Sea,  where  the  sailor  may  be  supposed  to  be  voyaging. 

29.  custode  Tarenti.]  Taras,  the  founder  of  Tarentum,  was  a  son  of 
Neptune,  who  is  represented  on  Tai^entiue  coins  as  the  tutelcry  deity  of  the 
place. 

30.  Negligis  — fraudem  committeref]^  *  Art  thou  careless  of  doing  a  wrong 
which  shall  presently  fail  upon  thine  mnocent  sons  ?  '  '  Postmodo  '  belongs 
to  '  nocituram,'  and  '  te '  is  dependent  on  '  natis.'  '  Modo '  limits  '  post '  to 
a  short  time. 

32.  vicesque  superbae]  *  stem  retribution.' 

33.  pecibus]  *  curses.'     Sce  Epod.  v.  86.  "  S.  ii.  6.  30. 

36.  Injecto  ter  ptdvere]  The  number  three  is  so  familiar  in  all  ceremonies 
of  a  rcligious  nature,  that  we  need  not  be  surpriscd  to  find  it  hcre.  Thc 
watchman,  speaking  of  the  corpse  of  Polyneices,  says,  Xcirr^  b*  ayos  <J)€v- 

^ovTos  »£  €nrtv  kovis  (Sop.  Ant.  256).  The  chicf  object  in  respcct  to  tho 
urial  of  the  dead  was  that  the  face  should  be  covci-cd  (Cic.  de  Lcg^.  ii. 
22).  *  The  expiation  rcquired  by  the  Homan  law  for  neglect*  of  this  duty 
to  the  dead,  was  a  sow,  and  the  person  ueglecting  it  was  said  '  porcam 
contrahere.' 


ODE   XXIX. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  24  an  ai-my  was  sent  into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augtistus, 
under  iElius  Gallus,  who  was  govemor  of  Egypt.  The  force  chiefly  con- 
sisted  of  troops  stntioned  in  that  provincc ;  but  the  prospcct  of  wealthVhich 
the  expedition  held  t)ut,  from  the  indefinitc  knowlcdgc  then  possessed  of  tho 
coimtiy,  attractcd  young  men  at  Rome,  and  induced,  it  would  se^m,  Iccius, 
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a  man  of  studious  habits,  to  join  it.  The  expedition  was  attended  with 
Dothing  but  disaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force  perished.  But  Iccius 
survived,  and  we  find  Horace  writing  to  him  a  few  years  later  as  Agrippa'3 
steward  in  Sicily  (Epp.  i.  12).  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known  of  lccius. 
The  Ode  is  a  piece  of  good-tempered,  jocular  irony,  of  which  the  point  lies 
in  the  man  of  books  going  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  subdue  herce  nations, 
untamed  before,  and  to  rctura  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Latcr 
times  have  seen  young  and  chivalrous  mep  hastening  to  an  El  Dorado  in 
expectation  of  w^alth  and  distinction,  and  tinding  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  this  expe- 
dition  into  Arabia. 

ARGtJMEkT.  —  What,  Iccius,  after  all,  dost  thou  grudge  the  Arabs  tlieir 
wealth,  and  prepare  chains  for  the  princcs  of  Sabsea  and  the  fierce  Mcdc  ? 
Which  of  the  fair  barbarians  dost  thou  mcan  to  bring  home  for  thy  bcd,  or 
what  royal  page  for  thy  table  1  Sure,  rivers'  shail  flow  back  to  their  moun- 
tains,  and  the  Tiber  tura  again,  if  Iccius  can  desert  tiis  books  to  put  on  the 
breastplate. 

I .  nunc]  This  word  expresses  surprise :  '  what  now,  to  belie  all  expecta- 
tions,  ahd  aband^n  all  y^r  pursuits  ! ' 

3.  JSabaeae]  The  Romans  had  possession  of  parts  of  Arabia  PetraBa,  but 
not  of  Arabia  Felix.  .  Hencc  Horace  says,  "  Intiictis  opulentior  Thcsauris 
Arabum  "  (C.  iii.  24.  1).  It  may  have  becn  rcported  that  the  army  would 
proceed  against  the  Parthians,  after  the  Arabs  were  conquered,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  the  *  horribie  Mede '  is  only  introduced  to  heighten  the 
coloring  of  the  picture  in  a  jocular  way. 

5.  Qiiae  —  virginum  —  barbara^^     A  very  uncommon    construction    for 

*  quae  virgo  barbara '  or  *  quae  virginum  barbararum.'  There  is  humor  in 
the  question,  as  if  Iccius  had  only  to  choose  for  himself  some  royal  damsel, 
whose  betrothed  he  was  to  slay  with  his  own  hand,  and  an  Eastcra  page  of 
great  beauty,  brought  from  \m  native  wilds  to  wait  upon  one  of  the  princes 
of  this  happy  land.  If  Horace  mixes  up  Tartars  (Sericas)  and  Parthians, 
it  only  makes  the  picture  more  absurd.- 

Puer  —  ex  aula]  '  A  royal  page.'  Boys  whose  oflice  it  was  to  pour  out 
the  wine,  are  called  in  inscriptions  *  pueri  a  cyatlio'  or  *  ad  cyathum,'  or 

*  ab  argento  potorio,'  *  ad  argentum  potorium,'  *  a  potione,'  and  so  forth. 

9.  sa^Uas  tendere]  For  'ai-cum  tendere.'  Virgil  also  says  (Aen.  ix. 
606),  "  spicula  tendere  comu,"  and  (Aen.  v.  508)  "pariterque  oculos  telum- 
que  tetendit." 

II.  Pronos  rdabi  posse  rivos]  The  phrase  apo»  TroTafiSiv  became  a  ^roverb 
from  Euripides  (Med.  410)  :  dpa  7roTafiS)v  Upciv  \(apovfTi  irayai» 

12.  Montibus]     The  dative. 

14.  Socraticam  et  domum]  Socrates'8  school.  as  Plato,  XenophoTi,  &c. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  "familia  Peripateticorum  (Div.  ii.  1) ;  and  Horace 
supposes  himself  to  be  asked  "quo^  ma  duce,  quo  Lare  tuter"  (Epp.  i.  1. 
13).  Panaetius  was  a  philosopher  6f  Rhodes,  from  whom  Cicero  appears 
to  have  gathered  the  substance  of  his  work  De  Officiis.  He  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  but  seems  to  have  qualifled  them  with  opinions  de- 
rived  from  the  writings  of  Elato,  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  which 
accounts  for  their  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  centuiy  b.  c,  and  was  intimate  with  the  younger 
Scipio. 

15.  bricis  Hibms]  *  Spanish  mail/  The  steel  of  Hiberia  (Spain)  was 
celebrated. 
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ODE    XXX. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  main  incidcnt  of  thls  Ode,  thatof  a  lady 
sacrificing  or  dedicating  a  little  chapel  to  Venus,  is  takcn  fi-oiu  life ;  biit 
there  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  Alcman's  poems,  nmniug  KvnfMv  ifi€pTaif 
"kiTToiaa  Koi  UdiJMif  n€pippvTov,  which  appears  to  have  been  imitated  in  the 
first  two  verscs. 

Argument.  —  Royal  Venus,  leave  thy  beloved  Cyprns,  and  come,  dwell 
in  GIycera's  tcmple.  Let  Love  come  with  thee,  and  the  Graces  and  Nymplis, 
and  X  outh,  who  is  nnlovely  without  thee,  and  Mercury  too. 

1.  Cnidi  Papkiquey]     See  C.  3.  1,  n. 

4.  aedeni.]  The  humblest  houses  had  their  littlc  chapel,  set  apart  for  an 
image. 

6.  sdutis  Gratiae  zonis]  Thc  oldest  painters  and  sculptors  represented  the 
Graces  clothed ;  afterwards  it  became  the  fashiou  to  represent  thein  nakod  ; 
but  the  latest  pi-actice  lay  between  the  two,  and  they  were  painted  and  sculp- 
tured  with  loose,  transparent  drapery;  Horace  v«rics  in  Ms  desciiptious. 
SeeC.  i.  4.  6;  iii.  19.  16;  iv.  7.  6. 

7.  Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas]  Cupid  (*  fervidus  puer ')  or  several 
Cupids  (C.  19.  1),  Youth  CH/3»;),  Hermes,  the  god  of  eloquence,  Pei-suasion 
(nctdo)),  and  the  Graces,  were  the  principal  companions  of  Venus,  accord- 
ing  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The  nymphs  of  the  woods,  or  of  the  hills, 
were  likewisc  usually  represented  as  her  companions.     (See  C.  iv.  6.) 


ODE    XXXI. 

In  b.  c.  28  (25th  October),  Augustus  dedicated  a  temple,  with«a  library 
attached,  which  he  had  built  in  honor  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium.  After  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  of 
dedication  were  over,  we  may  suppose  Horace  putting  in  his  own  claim  to 
the  god's  favor  in  this  Ode,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  offcring  a 
libation  (whether  in  private  or  at  the  temple  is  uncertain),  and  asking  for 
that  which,  according  to  Juvenal  (x.  356),  should  be  the  end  of  all  praycr, 
'  mens  i^na  in  corpore  sano !  * 

Argument.  —  What  asks  the  poet  of  Apollo?  Not  cups,  or  herbs,  or 
gold  and  ivoiy,  or  rieh  fields.  Let  those  who  may  prune  Calenian  vines, 
and  riA  merchants  drink  rich  wine  out  of  cups  of  gold,  favorites  of  heaven, 
who  traverse  the  deep  in  safety.  My  food  is  the  olive,  the  chicory,  and  the 
mallow.  Let  me  enjoy  what  l^ave,  thou  son  of  Lato,  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  and  let  my  age  pass  with  honor  sCtid  tlie  lyre. 

1.  dedicatum]    This  word  is  applied  to  the  god  as  well  as  his  temple. 
So  Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  33,  says,  "  ut  Fides  ut  Men4»qua8  in  Capitblio  dedicatas  - 
vidimus  proxhne  a  M.  Aemilio  Scauro." 

2.  noinm]    Libations  were  made  with  wine  of  the  current  yenr. 

4.  Sardiniae]  This  island  ^upplied  much  of  the  com  consumcd  at  Bomc. 
*  Ferax  *  is  properly  applied  to  the  soil  which  produces ;  here  it  is  said  of 
the  produce  itself,  and  means  *  abundant.* 

5.  Oulabriae]  Where  flocks  were  pastured  in  the  winter  season.  C.  ii 
6.  10.    Epod.  i.  27,  n.       •  r"  T       * 
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7.  Uris]  This  riyer,  now  called  Garigliano,  took  its  rise  near  the  Lacns 
Fncinas,  in  the  conntry  of  the  ^^qai,  and,  passing  throagh  the  richest  part 
of  Latiam,  emptied  itseif  below  Mintarnae  into  the  sea  (S.  i.  5. 40,  n.).  The 
npper  part  of  the  stream  is  mach  broken  by  waterfalls.  Horace'8  description 
applies  oniy  to  the  lower  part,  where,  having  lcft  the  Apennines  and  joincd 
•the  Trerus  (Sacco),  it  Hows  qaietly  throagh  the  caltivated  lands  of  Latiam. 

9.  Preituint]  Virgii  ases  tliis  word  in  the  same  sense  (Gcoi^.  i.  157) :  "et 
ruris  opaci  Falce  premes  umbras  "  ;  and  Ovid  (Met  xiv»  629).  '  Calena ' 
is  transferred  from  the  vine  to  the  knife,  as  ih  '  Sabina  diota '  (9.  7),  '  Laestry- 
gonia  ^phora'  (iii.  16.  34),  *  Graeca  testa'  (i.  20.  2),  whcre  to  tlie  prcss 
tliat  makcs  or  the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  is  applied  the  name  of  the 
wine  itself.    As  to  Calenian  wine,  see  C.  20.  10,  n. 

12.  Vina  Sifra  i-eparata  merce,]  Wine  taken  in  exchangc  for  Syrian  goods, 
which  inclndes  all  the  costly  merchandise  of  the  East ;  elsewhere  «^lcd 

*  T^rriae  merces.'  The  seaports  of  Syria  were  entrepots  for  goods  from  and 
for  the  East,  and  were  freqncnted  by  a  vast  namber  of  shijjs  from  all  parts.  — 
Uorace  ases  many  words  componnded  with  *re'  withoat  any  pcrccptible 
differenee  of  meaning  from  the  simple  words,  as  *  retractare,' '  resemre,'  '  re- 
solvere/  *  revincere/  *  rcnare,'  *  remittere.'  But  there  is  the  force  of  bartering 
in  this  word,  as  in  dvrayopdCea-dai.  (See  C  i.  37.  24,  n.)  *  Mcrcator  *  was 
a  dealer  in  wares  who  generally  sailcd  or  travelled  into  foreign  parts.     The 

*  mcrcatores '  were  an  enterprising  class,  and  penetrated  into  barbarous  and 
distant  countries  and  dangerous  seas.  The  mcntion  of  the  Atlnntic  is  a  little 
out  of  place,  immediately  after  *  Syra  merce* ;  but,  as  usual,  Horace  writes 
gcneralfy,  and  does  not  aim  at  strict  accaracy.  *  Acqaor  Atlanticam  '  saitcd 
his  verse.  The  travelling  merchants  are  often  referred  to  by  Horace.  See 
C.  i.  l.  15;  iii.  24.  40;  S.  i.  l.  6,  4.  29.  Epp.  i.  1.  45,  16.  71,  and  else- 
where. 

16.  leues]    *  Setting  lightlv '  on  the  stomach. 

17.  /^rw»  fwnrt/*,  etc.]  llie  order  is,  *  Precor  (ut)  dones  mihi,  et  valido 
.  .  .  .  et  integra  Cum  mente,  froi  paratis.'  '  Lato^ '  (Aai^c) ;  *  0  son  of 
JjbXo,'  or  Latona. 


ODE   XXXII. 

This  is  an  address  of  thc  poct  to  his  lyre,  calling  upon  it  to  help  him  now, 
and  whenever  he  shall  reqaure  its  aid. 

AROUMfcNT.  —  I  am  askcd  to  sing.  If  I  have  ever  composcd  a*song  that 
shall  not  die,  with  thee,  my  lyre,  come,  help.me  to  a  Latin  song, — thou, 
whom  Alcaeus  did  first  touch,  who,  in  the  field  or  on  the  decp,  still  sung  of 
Liber,  the  Muses,  Venus  and*  her  son,  and  Lycus,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair. 
Thou  glory  of  Phocbus,  welcome  at  the  tablie  of  the  gods ;  thou  consoler  of 
my  twls,  help  me  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee. 

1.  Pammur.]  *  Poscitur  a  nobis  carmen.'  This  may  mean  that  the  poetic 
afflatus  is  on  him,  and  he  fccls  callcd  upon  to  sing. 

2.  Si  qnid  vacui]  *  If  ever,  at  my  ease  under  the  shade,  with  thee  I  have 
8ung  aught  that  shall  live  this  year,  yea  more.' 

4.  Barbitef]  BdpfiiTos  is  used  as  a  feminine  noun  by  the  early  Greek 
writers.  The  later  make  it  masculine.  Here  it  is  masculine,  and  in  C. 
1.34. 

5.  Lesbio  —  civi,]  Alcaeus  of  Mytilcne  (C.  1.  34,  n.).  Hc  fought  in  the 
dvil  wars  of  his  native  country,  and  left  his  arms  behind  him  on  tbe  field  of 
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battle,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  in  Troas.  He  was  exiled  by  Pittacns, 
tyrant  of  Mytilene,  and  travelled  in  different  countries,  particularly  Egypt. 
Horace  says,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  battles  and  wanderings  he  still  found 
time  -to  sing  of  wine  and  love.  But  he  also  sang  of  dangcrs  by  sea  and  land 
(C.  ii.  13.  27),  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  martiai  odes  ('minaces 
Camenae,'  C.  iv.  9.  7).  * 

modvlate]     See  C.  i.  1.  24,  n. 

6.  ipAiferox  bello,  etc.]  *  Who,  though  a  fierce  warrior,  would  yet,  if  ho 
were  m  tne  camp,  or  had  moored  his  sea-tossed  bark  on  the  wet  shore,  sing  of 
Bacchus  and  the  Muses,  and  Venus  and  her  ever-attendant  son.' 

10.  fiaerentem]  This  verb  *  haerere '  is  taken  by  Horace  with  a  dative,  as 
here  and  S.  i.  10. 49 ;  or  with  an  ablative  with  *  in/  as  S.  i.  3. 32 ;  or  witliout 
*in,'asC.  i.  2.  9.     S.  ii.  3.  205. 

l\.  Et  Lycum]    A  young  friend  of  Alcseus,  whose  name  appears  in  a  frag- 
ment  still  extant,  oifK  cyo)  Avkov  iv  Moicratf  aXrya>. 
.    14.  testudo]     See  C.  10.  6,  n. 

15.  cumque]  As  'quandoque'  is  put  for  *  quandocumque,'  'cumqne'  is 
put  for  *cumcumque    or  quumquumque,'  which  occurs  in  Lucret.  ii.  113. 

*  Cumque '  belongs  to  *  vocanti/  *  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee/  as  if  it  were 

*  quandocumque  vocem.' 


ODE   XXXIII. 

Albius  Tibullub,  the  poet,  was  a  favorite  with  his  contemporaries.  To 
him  was  addressed  the  fourth  Epistle  of  the  first  book,  as  well  as  this  Ode. 
He  appears  on  some  occasion  to  liave  been  in  bad  spirits,  and  crossed  in  love, 
and  Horace  sent  him  this  little  poem,  to  amuse  and  cheer  him. 

Argument.  —  Come,  Albius,  do  not  be  drawling  pitiful  poetry  upon 
Glycera,  because  she  prefers  a  younger  man  to  you.  Fretty  Lycoris  loves 
Cyrus,  Cyrus  inclines  to  PholoC,  who  admires  tKe  vulgar  sinner  as  the  she- 
goat  loves  the  wolf.  Such  are  Love*s  diversions,  bringing  opposites  under 
the  yoke  together.  So  it  happened  to  me,  —  a  tender  heart  was  attached  to 
.  me,  while  I  couid  not  free  myself  from  the  fetters  of  Myrtale,  more  impetuous 
than  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

1.  memor]   *  ever  thinking  of.' 

2.  neu  misetxibHes,  etc.]  *And  do  not  (always).6mg  doleful  strains,  be- 
cause,'  &c. 

3.  cur]  '  Cur '  or  '  quur '  is  formed  from  '  qui,'  and  has  the  force  of  *  quod  * 
here,  as  m  Epp.  i.  8.  10. 

)      5.  tenuijrontej    A  low  forehead  was  considered  a  beauty,  and  the  women 
braided  their  hair  accordingly,  as  is  seen  in  some  statues.     The  same  appears 

to  have  been.  considered  an  attraction  in  men.    Epp.  i.  7.  26  :  "reddes 

nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos."  Intellectual  beauty,  as  we  view  it  in  men, 
is  better  described  by  Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  6.  2 :  "  rari  et  cedentes  capilli ;  lata 
frons." 

7.  Cyrus  in  asperam  Declinat  Pholo€n]    All  these  are  imaginary  persons. 

8.  Jungentur  capreae  lupis]  This  is  a  common  hyperbole.  Epod.  xvi.  30 :. 
*.*  Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidino  Mirus  amor,"  &c. 

9.  adultero.]  Mibertine.' 

10.  11.  impares  —  animos]  *ill-matched  persons  and  dispositions.' 
12.  Saevo  cumjoco]  *  In  cruel  sport.' 

14.  compede]    This  word  is  used  twice  again  by  Horace  in  die  ^gular 
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XiQmber  •  "^ta  cotopede  vmctum  "  (C.  iv.  11.  24)  •  "nivali  compede  vino 
tus  *'  (Epp.  1.  3.  3) ;  and  once  by  Tibullus  :  "  Spes  etiam  valida  somtur  com- 
pede  vinctum  "  (ii.  6.  25).  These  are  the  only  instances  tili  after  tlie  Augus- 
tan  age.    Myrtaie  was  &  common  name  among  freedwomen. 

16.  Curvantis  Cdlabros  sinus.]  '  Breaking  into  bays  the  coast  of  Calabria ' ; 
that  is,  indenting  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  so  forming  bays.  By  Calabria, 
the  Romans  understood  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  lapygia  or  Messapia,  washed  by  tne  Hadriatic  on  one  side,  and  titie 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  on  the  other. 


ODE   XXXIV. 

Ip  we  are  to  take  Horace  at  his  word,  he  was  one  day  startled  by  the  phe- 
nomenon  of  a  thunder-clap,  or  other  noise,  when  the  sky  was  clear ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  frigntened  into  considering  the  error  of  his  ways,  which 
led  him  to  abandon  the  ioose  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  by  which  he  had  been 
guided  before. 

Aboument.  —  Careless  of  Heaven,  I  have  been  wandering  in  the  darkness 
of  an  insane  creed ;  1  now  retrace  my  stcps,  awakened  by  the  #ign  of  Jove*8 
chariot  dashing  through  an  unclouded  sky, — that  chariot  with  which  he  shakes 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  hell,  and  the  ends  of  the  world.  God  is  strong  to 
bring  down  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  low,  to  take  the  crown  from  one  and 
place  it  on  the  head  of  another. 

«2.  Insanientia  sapt«nftae]  '  A  wild  philosophy,'  the  Greek  iTo(fiLa  aaxxf>ot. 
The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  are  here  alluded  to.  This  creed  Horaoe  professed, 
writing  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  to^old, 

"  Deos  didici  securum  agere  aeviun 
Nec  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto." 
(Sat.  i.  5.  101.)      On  'consultus,'  which  is  used  like  '  jurisconsultus,'  see 
iTorcell. 

5.  relictos:]  'Iterare  cursus  relictos'  signifies  to  retum  to  the  paths  he 
had  left ;  *  iterare '  being  equivalent  to  *  repetere.' 

Diespiter,]  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to  Jove  as  '  diei  pater.' 
*Dies  is  an  old  form  of  the  genitive.  But  probably  the  first  two  syllables 
are  only  a  difierent  form  of  '  Jup-'  in  '  Juppiter,'  and  from  the  same  root  as 

Z€Vt. 

7.  per  purum  ionantes]  The  phenomenon  of  thunder  heard  in  a  clear  sky 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ^ncients,  and  was  held  especially  ominous. 
See  Virc.  Geoig.  i.  487.    Aen.  vii.  141,  etc. 

10.  Taenari]  Taenamm  (Matapan)  was  the  most  southem  promontory 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  was  a  cave,.supposed  to  lead  down  to  Hadcs. 

11.  Atlanteusque  Jinis]  Apparently  imitated  from  Eurip.  (Hipp.  3),  Tfp- 
u6v<ov  T  *  ArkavTiK&v.  The  African  range  Atlfls  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Doundanr  of  the  world  in  that  direction. 

12.  Valet  ima  «»iiiibi»1  This  language  is  like  the  opening  of  the  next  Ode. 
It  may  be  compared  witn  various  familiar  passages  oi  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
as,  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  tneir  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
degree."  (Luke  i.  52.)  "  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from 
the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  Judge ;  he  putteth  down  one, 
and  setteth  up  another."    (Psabn  Ixxv.  6,  7.)    The  sentmient,  however,  is 
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common.  Tacitus  seems  to  have  had  Horace*s  words  in  his  mind,  when  he 
wrote  of  the  public  funeral  given  to  Flavius  Sabinus,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Viteilius,  that  they  were  "  magna  documenta  instabilis  fortunae  summaque  et 
ima  miscentis  "   (Hist.  iv.  47). 

14.  hinc  apicem]  *  Apex*  signifies  properly  the  tufk  (composed  of  wool 
wrapped  round  a  stick)  or  the  top  of  the  Fiamen's  cap.  It  appears  to  stand 
for  any  covering  of  the  head,  and  Horace  applies  it  to  the  royal  crown,  here 
and  in  C.  iii.  21.  20.  *  Valere '  with  an  infinitive  is  not  used  by  prose-writers 
tili  after  the  Augustan  age. 


ODE   XXXV. 

When  Augustus  was  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Britons,  and 
another  for  the  East,  Horace  commended  him  to  the  care  of  Fortune  the  Pre- 
servcr,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addresscd.  The  design  pf  invading  firitain  was 
intemiptcd  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Salassians,  an  Alpine  people.  The  god- 
dess  Fortuna,  under  difFerent  characters,  had  many  temples  at  Rome ;  but  her 
worship  was  most  solemnly  maintained,  when  Horace  wrote,  at  Praeneste  and 
at  Antium,  where  she  had  an  oracle,  and  was  worshipped  under  a  donble 
form,  as  *  pr^pera '  and  *  adversa.'  Tacitus  mentions  a  temple  belonging 
to  an  Equestns  Fortuna,  in  which  the  Equites  set  up  a  statue  they  had  vowed 
for  the  recovery  of  Augusta  (Ann.  iii.  71).  She  was  represenled  on  Eoman 
coins  with  a  double  ship^s  rudder  in  one  hand  and  a  comucopise  in  the  other, 
which  may  fumish  a  cfew  to  the  allusions  in  the  second  stanza.  There  are 
passages  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  paintings  in  the  temple  at  An- 
tium. 

Argcment.  —  Queen  of  Antium,  all-powerful  to  exalt  or  to  deba'se,  the 
poor  tenant  cultivator  worships  thee,  anctehe  mariner  on  the  dcep.  Thou  art 
fearcd  by  the  savage  Dacian  and  nomad  Scythian,  by  all  cities  and  nations  ; 
yea,  by  proud  Latium  herself ;  by  royal  mothers  trembling  for  their  sons,  and 
kings  fcaring  for  theu:  crowns.  Nccessi^,  with  her  stem  emblems,  goes  be- 
fore  thee.  Hope  and  Fidelity  go  with  thee,  when  thou  leavest  the  house  of 
prosperity,  wliile  false  friends  fall  away.  Prcsen^e  Caesar  as  he  goeth  to  con- 
quer  Britain  ;  preserve  the  fresh  levics  destincd  for  the  East.  It  repcnteth  us 
of  our  civil  strife  and  impious  crimes.  Let  the  sword  be  recast,  and  whetted 
for  the  Scythian  and  the  Arab. 

1.  AntiumA  A  maritime  town  of  Latium,  now  called  Porto  d*  Anzo.  (See 
Introduction.) 

2.  Praeaens]  There  is  no  other  instance  of  '  praesens  *  with  an  infihitive. 
*  Praescns '  is  often  used  with  the  signification  of  *  potens.*  In  its  application 
to  the  gods,  it  expresses  their  presence  as  sho^mi  by  their  power.  "  God  is  a 
very  prcscnt  help  in  troublc^*  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  Ciccro  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  28) 
says  of  Hercules,  "  apud  Graecos  indeque  prolapsus  ad  nos  et  usque  ad  Ocea- 
num  tantus  et  tam  praesens  habetur  dcus.*^ 

4.  /tmeribm]     The  same  as  '  in  funera.' 
.    6.  colomts,]     See  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n. 

7,  8.  Bithyna  —  carinn]    A  vessel  built  of  the  timber  of  Bithynia. 

9.  profugi  Scifthae]^  Tnis  is  to  be  explained  by  the  wandering  habits  of  the 
Scythians.  It  explams  *  campestres  Scythae '  (C.  iii.  24. 9),  andcorresponds 
to  ^KvOas  5'  a<f}i^€i  vufidbas  ot  TrKfKras  ar^yas  Tlfddpa-ioi  vaiavxr  cV  €vkv- 
kKoh  Svoif  (Aesch.  P.  V.  709).     '  Profugus '  is  repeated  in  C.  iv.  14.  42. 

11.  Regumque  matres  barbarorum]    Orelh  quotes  the  description  in  the  fifth 
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chapter  of  Judges,  ver.  28  :  "  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window, 
and  cried  througli  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  whv 
tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  ?  "  There  are  four  objects  in  respect  of  which 
Fortune  is  here  said  to  bc  invoked,  —  the  seasons,  the  winds,  war,  and  fac- 
tion.  (See  Introduction.)  She  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  the 
distant  and  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man  world,  and  Eastem  mothers  and  tyrants  fearing  for  meir  crowns. 

14.  Stantem  columnamf]  The  figures  of  Peace,  Security,  Happiness,  and 
others,  are  each  represented  on  old  monuments  as  resting  on  a  column.  What 
Horace  means  is,  that  tyrants  are  afraid  lest  Fortune  should  overthrow  their 
power,  represented  figuratively  by  a  standing  column. 

15.  Aaarma  —  aaarma]  The  repetition  of  these  words  suggests  the  cry  of 
the  *  tlironging  people '  (*  frequens  populus ').  '  Cessantes '  means  the  peacea- 
bly  disposed. 

17.  Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas]  The  several  things  that  Necessity  is 
here  represented  as  holding,  are  emblems  of  tenadty  and  fixedness  of  purpose, 
—  tfae  nail,  the  clamp,  and  the  molten  lead  :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
torture,  as  many  have  supposed.    '  Anteit '  is  to  be  scanned  as  a  dissvlhible. 

18.  Clavos  trabales]  These  were  nails  of  the  largest  sort,  for  iastening 
beams  in  large  houses.  There  is  said  to  be  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  made  of  bronze.  *  Clavi 
trabaies '  had  passed  into  a  proverb  with  the  Romans.  Compare  Cicero  (in 
Verr.  Act.  ii.  5.  21 ) :  "  ut  hoc  beneficium,  quemadmodum  dicitur,  trabjEili 
clavo  fi^ret."  *  Cunei '  were  also  nails  wedge^haped.  On  the  nails  of  Fate, 
see  C.  iii.  24.  7. '  The  metaphor  of  molten  lead,  used  for  strengthening  build- 
ings,  is  used  by  Euripides  (Androm.  267),  Koi  yap  cc  Trepc^  a**  Jfx^i  TrjKTog 
/zoXvjSdof.  « 

21.  Te  Spes  et  albo]  The  picture  represented  in  this  and  the  following 
Btanzas,  apart  from  the  allegory,  is  that  of  a  rich  man  in  adversity,  going  forth 
from  his  home,  with  hope  in  his  breast,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  faithfiil 
iriends,  but  deserted  hj  those  who  only  cared  for  his  wealth.  In  the  person 
of  Fortune,  therefore,  is  represcnted  tne  man  who  is  sufFering  from  hcr  re- 
yerses ;  and  in  that  of  Fidelity,  the  small  ('  rara ')  company  of  his  true  friends. 
Fortune  is  represented  in  the  garments  of  mouming  (*  mutata  veste '),  and 
Fides  in  a  white  veil,  emblematic  of  her  purity.  With  such  a  veil  on  their 
heads,  men  offered  sacrifice  to  her.  She  is  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  292), 
'  Cana  Fides,'  but  tliere  it  probably  means  '  aged.'  According  to  Livy  (i.  21 ), 
Kuma  established  religious  rites  for  Fides. 

22.  nec  comitem  abnegat,]  *  nor  refuses  herself  for  thy  companion,'  as  if '  se ' 
were  understood. 

28.  Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolon.]  'Too  faithleBS  to  bear  the  yoke  together 
with  him.'    This  metaphor  is  taken  from  beasts  unequally  yoked. 

29.  Serves  iturum]     See  Introduction. 

uUimos  Orhis  Britannos]  "  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos  "  ( Viig. 
Ec.  i.  67),  "Extremique  hominum  Morini"  (Aen.  viii.  727),  are  like  Hor- 
ace'8  phrase. 

32.  Oceanoque  rubro,]  The  fbrce  that  was  to  conquer  Arabia  (see  C.  i.  29) 
was  probablyjit  this  time  preparing. 

36.  unde]     *  From  what  ? ' 

39.  diffingas  retustm]  *  Difiingas  *  is  a  word  met  "with  in  no  author  but 
Horace,  who  uses  it  here  and  in  C.  iii.  29.  47  :  "  neque  Diffinget  infectumque 
reddet."  It  means  here  to  break  up  or  unmake,  with  the  purpose  of  forging 
it  again.  *  O  I  pray  thee  on  new  anvil  recast  the  blunted  sword,  for  the 
Scythian  and  the  Arab.'  It  had  been  blunted  in  civil  war,  and  was  to  be 
whetted  again  for  the  destruction  of  the  barbarians. 

40.  Massagetas]    These  people  are  said  by  Herodotus  (i.  204)  to  have  in- 
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habited  the  great  plain  east  of  the  Caspian ;  bnt  the  Romans  had  no  distinct 
knowledge  of  them,  and  the  name  is  used  for  the  anknown'  legions  of  North- 
em  Asia,  like  the  name  of  the  Scythians. 


ODE   XXXVI. 

Who  Numida  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  That  he  was  an  inti- 
mate  friend  of  Horace's  appears  from  this  Ode.  He  was  also  a  great  friend 
of  Lamia's  (see  C.  26  of  this  book).  He  appears  to  have  lately  retumed  from 
the  army  in  Spain,  and  Horace  writes  this  Ode  for  the  occasion,  calling  upon 
Numida's  friends  to  celebrate  his  retum  with  sacrifice,  music,  and  wine. 

Argument.  —  Let  ns  sacrifice  to  ^he  guardian  gods  of  Numida,  on  his  saf^ 
retum  from  Spain ;  he  is  come  to  embrace  his  dear  friends,  but  none  more 
heartily  than  Lamia,  in  remembrance  of  their  earl^  days.  Mark  the  fair  day 
with  a  white  mark  ;  bring  out  the  wine  without  stint ;  cease  not  the  dance ; 
let  Bassus  out-drink  Damalis  the  drankcn ;  bring  the  rose,  the  parsley,  the 
lily,  for  our  fcast.  Though  ali  eyes  shall  languish  for  Damalis,  she  will  cleave 
only  to  Numida. 

4.  Hesperia]  In  the  year  b.  c.  26,  Angustns  went  into  Spain  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  of  the  Cantabri.  He  retumed  to  Rome  two  years  afterwards, 
and  Numida  retumed  with  him,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  since  Augustus  was 
detained  by  sickness  (C.  iii.  14). 

7.  Latniae,]     See  Introduction. 

8.  Actae  non  alio  rege  pyertia^]  '  Rege '  majr  perhaps  be  put  in  a  familiar 
way  for  their  schoolmaster ;  if  so,  itwas  Orbilius  Pupillus  (Epp.  ii.  L  71). 
But  the  meaning  is  not  quite  certain. 

puertiae]  For  *  pueritiae.'  Other  instances  of  syncope  aie  '  lamnae,'  **sur- 
puerat,'  *  surpite,'  *  soldo,'  *  caldior,'  etc. 

9.  Mutataeque  simul  togae,]  They  were  of  the  same  age,  and  therefore  had 
taken  the  *  toga  viriiis '  together.    See  Epod.  v.  7,  n. 

10.  Oressa  ne  careat  pukhra  dies  nota,]  The  custom  of  marking  fair  days 
with  a  white  stone  or  mark,  and  unlucky  ones  with  a  black,  had  passed,  if  not 
into  practice,  into  a  proverb  with  the  Komans.  Hence  Fersius  (ii.  1,  sqq.), 
writing  to  his  friend  on  his  birthday,  says  : 

"  Hunc,  Macrine,  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo, 
Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos." 
*  Cressa '  is  the  adjective  formed  from  *  creta,'  chalk,  so  called  as  coming  from 
Cimolus,  a  small  island  near.Crete. 

11.  Neu — amphorae]  *  And  let  there  be  no  measured  use  of  the  wine-jar 
brought  out.' 

12.  Neu  morem  in  Salium\  '  Salium '  is  an  adjective  like  *  Saliaris '  in  the 
next  Ode.    It  occurs  again  m  C.  iv.  1.  28,  where  see  note. 

13.  muUi  Damalis  meri]  '  Damalis,  grcat  drinker  (as  she  is).'  Such  is  tho 
expression  *Multi  Lydia  nominis'  (C.  iii.  9.  7).  Ovid  (Met.xiv.  252)  ha« 
nearly  the  same  words :  "  Eurylocumque  simul,  multique  Elpenora  vini." 
Who  Bassus  was,  we  cannot  tcU,  without  knowing  more  of  his  fricnd  Numida. 
Damalis  may  be  anybody,  —  a  woman  like  Lyde  (C.  ii.  11.  22),  brought  into 
the  Ode  to  make  up  a  scene.     The  name  was  common  among  freedwomen. 

14.  Threicia  vincat  amjfstide,]  *  Amystis '  was  a  deep  draught,  takcn  with- 
out  dra^ving  breath  or  closing  the  lips  (a,  fiveiv),    For  ThreYcia  see  i.  27.  2. 

17.  putres  Deponent  ocu/bs,p  '  will  fix  their  languishing  eyes.'  The  Greeks 
expressed  'putres'  by  rrfKoiAepoi. 
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20.  ambitiosior.]     This  is  the  only-  passage  in  which  the  woid  occan^n  this 
sense  of  '  clinging/  the  nearest  to  *  ambire '  in  its  primitive  meaning. 


ODE   XXXVII. 

The  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  this  Ode,  and  the  time  therefore  of  its  com- 
position,  are  suflSciently  clear.  Intelligence  of  the  deatlis  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  30,  and  on  tliis  occa- 
sion  Horace  wrote  the  foUowing  Ode,  which  is  directed  chiefly  against  Cleo- 
patra.  Horace  appears  to  have  started  with  an  ode  of  Alcseus  on  the  death 
of  Myrsilus  in  his  head.    It  be^an, 

vvv  xph  H^^vcrOrjv  Kcd  riva  wpos  pia» 

#  mvTjv  cirtidfi  KarBavt  MvjHrtkns, 

The-historical  facts  referred  to  may  be  gathered  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  M. 
Antonius. 

Argument.  —  'T  is  time  to  drink,  to  smite  tfae  earth,  and  set  out  a  feast 
for  the  gods,  my  fijends.  We  might  not  bring  down  the  Caecuban,  whiie  that 
mad  queen  with  her  foul  hcrd  was  threatening  Rome  with  destruction.  But 
her  fury  is  humbled,  her  fleet  in  flames,  her  drunken  heart  shook  with  fcar 
when  daesar  hunted  her  from  Italy,  as  the  hawk  pursues  the  dove  or  the 
hunter  the  hare,  to  chain  the  accursed  monster ;  who  feared  not  the  sword  nor 
fled  to  secret  hiding-places,  but  chose  to  die,  rather  than  submit  to  bo  lcd  in 
triumph  by  the  conqueror. 

2.  nunc  Saliaribus]  A  SaHaric  banquet  is  a  rich  banqnet,  flt  for  the  Salii, 
the  priests  of  Mars.  The  feasts  of  the  Pontifices  were  proverbial  for  profu- 
sion.  On  great  occasions,  a.banquet  was  set  out,  in  place  of  a  sacriflce,  and 
images  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  couches,  as  for  the  purpose  of  cating. 
This  sort  of  banquet  was  called  a  *  lectistemium.* 

3.  pulvinar]  Properly,  the  cushion  of  the  couch,  and  so  put  here  for  the 
couch  itself  . 

4.  Tempus  erat]  This  imperfect  tense  seems  to  mean  that  this  was  the 
time  that  theTates  had  intendcd  for  such  festivities.  Ovid  (Tr.  iv.  8. 24,  sq.) 
l^  it  twice  over  in  this  unusual  way  :  — 

"  Sic  igitur  tarda  vires  minuente  senecta 
Me  quoque  donari  jam  rudc  tempus  erat ; 
Tempus  erat  ncc  mo  pcregrinum  ducere  caelum 
Nec  siccam  Gctico  fontc  levarc  sitim." 
The  Greeks  used  the  imperfect  txprjv  in  the  same  undefined  way.     See  note 
on  i.  27.  19. 

6.  CeUis]  The  'cella*  was,  properly  speaking,  a  chamber,  partly  above 
and  partly  under  ground,  in  which  the  *  dolia '  wcre  kept  That  in  which  tho 
*  amphorae '  were  stored  was  called  *  apotheca,'  and  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house :  hence  the  terms,  *  depromere,'  *  dcripere,'  '  descendere.'  *  *  Capi- 
tolio '  is  equivalent  to  '  urbi.'  See  C.  iii.  3.  42  ;  iii.  30.  8.  *  Impcrio  *  is  uscd 
for  the  sovereign  power  of  Rome,  as  in  C.  iii.  5.  4. 

7.  Regina  dementes  ruinas]  *Dcmentes'  is  transferred  from  'regina*  to 
'ruinas*  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  576) :  "  Ulcisci  patriam  et  sceleratas  sumero 
poenas,"  where  *  scelcratas '  expresses  the  ^ilt  of  Helcn. 

9.  Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium  Morbo  virorum,]  *  with  her  filthy  hcrd  of 
men  (forsooth)  foul  with  disease.'  Tho  corrupt  lusts  of  that  class  of  pcrsong 
who  were  most  about  an  Eastem  queen,  are  propcrly  callcd  a  disease.  *  Vi- 
lomm '  is  used  ironically.    In  Epod.  ix.  11,  Horace  complains  :  — 
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•  "  Romanxis  ehen !  posteri  negabitis 

Emancipatus  foeminae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles,  et  spadonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest." 
10.  impotens  Sperare]   *  wild  enough  to  expect  anything.'    This  is  a  com- 
mon  construction,  noticed  at  C.  i.  1. 18.    *  Impotens '  corresponds  to  dKparris, 
and  signifiea  violence,  want  of  self-control.     See  Epod.  xvi.  62. 

13.  Vix  una  sospes  nams]  Cleopatra*s  fleet  escaped  irom  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um,  but  M.  Antonius  saved  no  more  than  his  own  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to 
Egypt.  From  motives  of  delicacy  no  aliusion  is  made  to  M.  Antonius  through- 
out  the  Ode. 

14.  Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareolico\  *  Lymphatus  '  is  equivalent  to  wp.^j^O' 
Xj/Trro j,  *  lympha '  and  *  nympha '  being  the  same  word.  Mareotic  wine  was 
from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  *  In 
veros  timores '  is  opposed  to  what  the  Greeks  called  to.  K€va  tov  TroXfpjQV. 
Cleopatra'8  fleet  fled  from  Actium,  before  a  blow  was  struck,  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  a  panic ;  but  Horace  chooses  to  say  it  was  a  *  verus  timor.'  The  his- 
torical  facts  are  not  accurately  represented  in  this  Ode.  Though  it  is  said 
that  Cleopi 
and  hersell 

and  never  ^  . .  _ 

was  not  till  the  next  year,  a.  u.  c.  724^  that  he  went  to  Alexandna,  and  the 
deaths  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  occurred. 

20.  Haemoniaef]     Tliis  is  an  ancient  name  for  Thessaly. 

24.  reparavit]  Literally,  *  took  in  exchange  for  her  own  kingdom  shores 
out  of  the  sight  of  men.'  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  contemplated  quitting 
Egypt,  to  escape  from  Augustus,  and  that  she  transportcd  vessels  across  the 
descrt  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  they  were  destrovcd  by  the  Arabs,  and  she  aban- 
doned  her-  design.  Plut.  Ant.  c.  69.  On  the  word  *reparavit/  see  C.  i.  31. 
12,  n. 

25.  jacentem]     On  CIeopatra's  death,  etc.,  see  Plut.  Ant.  c.  84. 

26.  27.  aspejns  —  serjtentes]  *vcnomous  asps.'     *Atrum'  is  'deadly.' 

29.  Deliberata  mortejerocior]  *  Growing  bolder,  when  she  had  resolved  to 
die.' 

30.  Liburnis]     See  Epod.  i.  1,  n. 


ODE    XXXVIII. 

Tnis  Ode  was  probably  written  as  a  song,  and  «et  to  music.  There  is  not 
much  to  rcmark  upon  it.  No  great  pains  are  usually  bestowed  on  sucli  mat- 
ters.  Sohie  suppose  it  to  be  a  translation,  others  an  original  composition.  It 
is  probably  only  a  good  imitation  of  Anacreon.  The  timo  is  suppOsed  to  bc" 
Autumn  (v.  4). 

Argumbnt.  —  I  hate  your  Persian  finery.  Hunt  not  for  the  rose,  boy; 
I  care  only  for  the  myrtle,  which  equally  becomes  thee,  tiie  servant,  and  me, 
thy  master. 

2.  philyra]  The  linden-tree  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks ;  and  its  thin  inner 
bark  was  used  for  a  lining,  on  which  flowers  were  sewed  to  form  the  richer 
kind  of  chaplets,  called  *  sutiles.' 

3.  Mitte]    *  forbear,' equivalent  to  'omitte.* 

5.  aUahores]     This  is  a  coined  word,  and  signifies  to  labor  for  something 
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more.  It  corresponds  to  wpomrovtiv,  and  occurs  again,  Epp.  viii.  20.  The 
order  is,  *  curo  nihil  sedulus  allabores  simplici  myrto/  'Iwish  you  to  take 
no  trouble  to  add  anything/  &c. 

7.  subarta  Vile]'  *Ait&*  signifies  'thick/  ' close-leayed.' 


ODES.— BOOK  II. 


ODE  I. 

Teis  Ode  is  addressed  to  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  the  fiiend  and  componion  in 
anns  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  b.  c.  40  he  was  consul,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Antonius  against  the  Parthini,  a  tribe  of  Illyricum,  and 
having  defeated  and  subdued  them  he  was  allowed  a  triumph  on  his  retum 
to  Rome.  He  then  betook  himself  to  literaturc,  and  practising  as  an  orator 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  speaking  in  the  senate.  He  patronized  literary 
men,  built  a  Ubrary,  wrote  poetry,  particularly  tragedies,  and  composed  a 
histoiy  of  the  civil  wars,  in  most  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  The 
Ode  waa  written  after  hearing  Pollio  recite  part  of  this  work,  a  practice 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  jntroduoe  among  literary  men  at 
Bome. 

Abgument. — The  civil  wars,  their  causes,  their  progress,  and  theirfat^l 
results,  —  a  dangerous  task  is  thine,  and  treadierous  is  ue  ground  thou  art 
Ireading. 

Leave  the  tragic  Muse  for  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  retum  to  her  when 
thou  hast  finished  the  historian^s  task,  O  Pollio!  advocate,  senator,  con- 
queror !  Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  tmmpet  and  the  clarion,  the  flash- 
ing  of  arms,  and  the  voices  of  chiefs,  and  the  whole  world  subdued  but  the 
8tnbbom  heart  of  Cato.  The  gods  of  Africa  have  offered  his  victors'  grand- 
sons  on  the  tomb  of  Jugurtha.  What  land,  what  waters,  are  not  stained 
witih  our  blood  ?    But  stay,  my  Muse,  approach  not  such  h^h  themes. 

1.  Motum  ex  MeteUo  coiMe\  The  foundation  of  the  dvil  wars  is  here  laid 
in  the  formation  of  the  (so-called)  triumvirate  by  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and 
Crassus,  which  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer, 
and  L.  Afranius,  a.  u.  c.  694,  b.  c.  60.  But  though  this  was  the  flrst  great 
act  of  aggression  on  the  iiberties  of  Romc,  the  civil  war  did  not  break  out 
till  the  year  a.  u.  c.  704,  b.  c.  50,  when  Caesar  and  Pompeius  came  to  their 
final  mpture.  Pollio'8  work  was  in  seventcen  books,  and  probably  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Actium. 

2.  roorfosj    The  '  plans '  pursued  by  the  opposing  parties. 

4.  Principum  amicitias]  The  alliance  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  and  the 
subsequent  coalition  of  M.  Antonius  and  Augustus,  more  than  once  broken 
and  renewed,  and  always  maintained  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  peopIe's  liberties, 
and  therefore  callea  *  graves,'  *  oppressive,'  are  here  principally  rcferred  to. 
See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Caes.  c.  13.  PoIIio  was  himsclf  the  means  of  reconciling 
Antonius  and  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  b.  c.  40. 

5.  Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruonbttsi\  See  C.  i.  2,  Introduction.  The  29th 
verse  of  that  Ode,  "  Cui  dabit  partcs  scelus  expiandi,"  compared  with  this, 
makes  it  probablo  the  two  were  written  about  the  same  time.    The  plural 
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'  cnioribus '  is  unusttal,  and  savors  of  the  Greek.    So  Aesch.  Supp.  265.* 
irtiKtuw  aifiaTtov  fiidafia&w, 

6.  Periculosae  jdenum  opus  aleae,']  *  A  task  fuU  of  hazard/  literally,  'full 
of  perilons  chance.'  Pollio  had  been  faithfuL  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  aft^  his 
death  had  sided  rather  with  M.  Antonius  than  Augustus ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  his  rival,  and  had  the 
entire  power  in  his  own  hands,  it  was  a  bold  and  difficult  task  that  PoUio 
had  undertaken.  It  does  not  appear,  hdwever,  that  he  involved  himself  in 
any  difficulty  with  Augustus,  for  he  Uved  quietly  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in 
his  eightieth  ^ear  at  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  a.  u.  c.  758,  a.  d.  4.  It  is  proba- 
ble  that  his  history  was  written  with  impartiaUty,  and  that  Augustus  was  not 
jealous,  and  could  aiford  to  be  otherwise.  See  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34.  *  Aleae ' 
was  the  name  for  dice  (see  C.  iu.  24.  58) ;  here  it  iheans  *  hazard,'  *  risk.* 

7.  Incedia  per  ignes^  *  Thou  art  treading  on  ashes  that  cover  a  smoulder- 
ing  fire,'  like  the  ashes  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  cool  on  the  surface, 
but  buming  below. 

10.  mox  ubi  publicas  Bes  ordinaris]  *  When  you  shaU  have  finished  -your 
history  of  public  events.'  The  Greeks  used  «rvvrdiro-cti/  for  writing  a  book. 
Plutarch  uses  avvTayfia  for  a  book.  * Pivara^aadai  occurs  in  the  preface  to 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  translation,  "  Quo- 
niam  quidem  multi  conati  sunt  ordinare  narrationem."  It  seems  that  Follio 
was  writing  tragedy  at  the  same  time  with  his  history,  and  Jihe  style  of  the 
one  may  have  affected  the  style  of  the  other :  so  that  Horace  advises  him  to 
lay  aside  his  tragcdies,  in  order  that  he  may  do  justice  to  his  histoiy.  As  the 
theme  is  deUcate,  and  he  is  weU.able  to  adom  it,  he  should  put  aside  the  only 
obstacle  Jo  its  properaccompUshment,  viz.  his  tragedies.  They  were  proba- 
bly  of  no  great  mcrit.  None  have  survived,  and  he  has  no  credit  for  them, 
tt^cept  with  Horace  and  Virgil,  who  were  undcr  personal  obUgations  to  him. 
See  S.  i.  10.  42,  and  Viig.  Ec.  vin.  10. 

11.  grande  munvs]  *  Thou  shaU  put  on  the  Attic  cothumus,  and  retura  to 
thy  lofty  task.'  The  *  cothumus  '  was  a  shoe  wom  by  tragic  actors,  the  use 
and  name*of  which  were  borrowed  by  the  Romans  fi.x)m  the  Athenians.  It 
was  usuaUy  omamented  with  purple,  and  strapped  up  the  leg  nearly  to  the 
knee.  When  wora  on  the  stage,  it  had  a  fhick  sole  and  a  high  heel,  to  add  to 
the  actor's  height  Mcn  of  rank  wore  the  '  cothuraus.*  Horace  speaks  figu- 
ratively,  when  he  says  that  PoUio  shall  put  on  the  *  cothuraus,'  meaning  that 
he  shall  retura  to  writing  tragedies  (see  last  note). 

16.  Delmatico  —  triumpho.]    See  Introduction.^ 

17.  Jam  nunc]  See  C.  iu.  6.  23,  n.  As  to  *  CDraua '  and  *  litui,*  see  C.  i. 
1.23,  n. 

21.  Audire  —  videor]  'I  seem  to  myself  to  hear'  (as  C.  ui.  4.  6),  refer- 
ring  to  what  he  had  heard  PoUio  read  (see  Int.).  Cicero  uses  *  videor '  with 
*  videre  '  not  unfrequently,  as  (De  Am.  12),  "  Wdere  jam  videor  populum  a 
senatu  disjunctum." 

23.  cuncta  terrarum  aubacta]  It  is  probable  that  PolUo  had  given  a  stirring 
account  of  Csesar^s  African  campaign,  in  which  he  himself  served,  and  that 
his  description  had  made  a  grcat  impression  upon  Horace.  The  victory  of 
Thapsus,  B.  c.  46,  made  Csesar  master  of  the  whole  Roman  world.  *  Cuncta 
terraram '  is  equivalent  to  *  cunctas  terras.' 

24.  atrocem]  *stubbora.' 

25.  Juno  et  deortim]  'Juno  and  aU  the  gods  that  favor  Africa,  who  had 
dcparted  helplessly  (i.  e.  after  the  Jugurthine  war)  and  left  that  land  un- 
aycnged,  have  offered  up  as  an  atonement  (*  rettuUt')  the  grandsons  of  those 
victors,-  on  the  grave  of  Jugurtha.'  *  Inferiae '  or  *  parentalia  *  wcre  offeringa 
presented  by  relatives  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Pom- 
peian  army  alone  feU  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.    It  has  been  suggested  thict 
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llie  JugaTthine,  rather  than  any  of  the  other  African  wan,  is  referred  to,  be- 
canse  Sallnst^s  histoiy  had  latcly  come  ont,  and  was  attracting  much  attention. 

29.  Quis  non  Latino]  In  this  and  the  following  stanza  Horace  amplifies  a 
little.  Bat  during  the  ciyil  wars  of  Jnlins  Csesar,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Africa 
were  scenes  of  mnch  bloodshed,  and  Romans  fooght  against  each  other  at 
Matina,  at  Fhilippi,  and  at  Actium.  That  the  Parthian  had  heard  the  crash 
of  Italy  in  its  fali,  is  a  poetical  exaggeration,  meaning,  in  plain  prose,  that 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Rome  had  watohed  her  dissensions,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  her  down&lL 

pinffuior]     Comp.  Viig.  (Georg.  i.  491) :  — 

"  Nec  fuil  indignum  superis  bis  sanguine  nostro 
Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos/' 

34.  Dauniae]  '  Roman.'    See  C.  i.  22.  14,  n. ;  iii.  30.  1 1  ;  iv.  6.  27. 

36.  decoloravfre]  *  have  deeply  dyed/ 

38.  Ceae — naiiae:]  '  The  subjects  which  belong  to  the  Cean  Muse.' 
'Kenia'  is  used  in  various  senses  by  Horace.  As  a  dirge  (C.  ii.  20.  21) ; 
as  a  night-song  (C.  iii.  28.  16) ;  aa  a  charm  (Epod.  xvii.  29 ;  as  a  song  of 
triumph  (Epp.  i.  1.  63).  Here  it  stands  for  the  melancholy  poetry  of  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos,  who  flourisbed  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 

reimcies]    Equivalent  to  '  tractes.'     Sce  note  on.i.  31.  12. 

39.  JDionaeo — antn)]    A  cave  dedicated  to  Venus,  the  daughter  of  Dione. 


ODE    II. 

HoBACE,  meaning  to  write  an  Ode  on  the  moderate  desire  and  use  of 
wealth,  de^cated  it  to  C.  Sallustius  Crispus,  grand-nephew  of  the  historiift, 
and  inheritor  of  his  property.  He  had  previously  alluded  to  him  in  no 
terms  of  praise  in  Sat.  i.  2.  48 ;  but  that  Satire  was  written  many  years 
ibefore  this  Ode,  and  at  this  time  Sallustius  was  in  high  favor  with  Augustus^ 
and  possessed  of  great  riches,  of  which  Horace  impUes  that  he  made  a 
good  use. 

Abgument. —  Silver  hath  no  beaaty  while  hid  in  the  earth,  Sallustius. 
Proculeius,  for  his  generosity  to  his  brethren,  will  live  for  ever,  andthe  man 
who  rules  the  spirit  of  avarice  is  a  greater  king  tlian  if  from  Carthage  to 
Gades  were  all  his  own.  The  dropsy  grows  and  grows,  till  its  cause  is 
expelled.  Fhraates,  restored  to  his  throne,  is  not  happy ;  he  only  is  a  king 
and  conqueror  who  looks  on  money  with  indiiference. 

2.  Abdito  terriSf]  Sallustius  possessed  some  valuable  mines  in  the  AIps, 
and  to  tlus  circumstance  Horace  seems  to  refer.  The  character  given  of 
Sallustius  bv  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  30)  is  rather  different  from  Horace*s  de- 
scription.  l^acitus  says  he  was  inclined  to  luxurious  living  and  fine  clothes, 
different  from  the  practice  of  the  old  times.  .  Horace  inverts  the  order  of  the 
cognomen  and  gentilician  name,  as  Tacitus  frequently  does  ;  as,  *  Agrippam 
Postumum*  (Ann.  i.  3),  and  elsewhere.  The  eleventh*0de  of  this  book  is 
addressed  to  Quintius  Hirpinus ;  and  the  names  are  invertcd,  as  hcre. 

lamnae]     Ovid  (Fast.  i.  207)  :  — 

"  Jura  dabat  populis  posito  modo  consul  aratro 
Et  levis  argenti  lamina  crimen  erat." 
For  examples  of  syncope,  see  i.  36.  8,  n. 

5.  Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo]  C.  Proculeius  is  said  to  have  been 
brother  of  Licinius  Murena,  who,  with  one  Fannius  Caepio,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Angastus,  and  was  put  to  death  b.  c.  22.    See 
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C.  ii,  10,  Int.  Who  was  the  other  brother  of  Proculeius  is  doubtful,  and  also 
on  what  occasion  he  assisted  them.  Thej  ma^  have  lost  their  property  in 
the  civil  wars,  as  the  Scholiasts  say.  Proculeius  was  in  great  favor  with 
Augustus,  and  was  intimate  with  Maecenas  (who  married  his  sister  or  cousiu, 
Terentia),  and  probably  with  Sallustius,  He  was  aiive  at  this  time,  and  did 
not  die  till  after  Honice.  Proculeius  was,  like  Msecenas,  a  favorer  of  letters, 
and  is  so  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  94) :  "  Quis  tibi  Maeoenas  quis  nunc 
erit  aut  Proculeius  ?  " 

6.  Notus — animi]  Horace^s  adaptation  of  Greek  constructions  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  his  style.  He  uses  *  metuente '  here  in  the  samo  sense  as 
in  C.  iv.  5.  20,  "  Culpari  metuit  Fides  " :  *  wings  th&t  refuse  to  melt,'  as 
Icarius's  did.     See  C.  iv.  2.  2. 

9.  Latius  regnes]  The  only  king  was  the  sage,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
and  the  sage  kept  all  his  passions  under  control.  See  S.  L  3.  125,  n.,  and 
below,  V.  21. 

10.  remotis  Gadibus]  Gades  (Cadiz)  was  taken  poetically  for  the  westem 
limit  of  the  world,  so  that  when  Horace  would  say  his  friend  Septimius  was 
willing  to  go  witii  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  says  *  Septimi  Gades 
aditure  mecum  '  (C.  ii.  6.  1).  It  was  originally,  like  Carthage,  a  Phoenician 
settlement,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Spain,  whence  Horace  says  *  uterque 
Poenus,'  the  Phoenicians  in  Africa  and  those  in  Hispania. 

17.  Phraaten]  Phraates  was  restored  to  the  Parthian  throne  b.  c.  25 
(C.  i.  26,  Introd.).  It  is  called  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  because  the  Parthians 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastem  empire  founded  by  Cyrus  the 
Great.     See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n. 

18.  pfefcil     See  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.    Observe  the  elision  of  the  last  syllable  of 
^  this  verse  by  the  commencing  vowel  of  the  next ;  and  see.C.  ii.  16.  34,  and 

C.  iii.  2.  22.  . 

-'  19.  populumque,  etc.]    '  And  teaches  men  not  to  use  wrong  names  for 
things.' 

22.  jpwpriam]     See  S.  ii.  2.  129,  n. 

23.  inretorto]  *  Who  does  not  look  with  eyes  askance  (that  is,  with  longing) 
at  vast  heaps  of  gold  ? '  Compare  Epp,  L  14.  37 :  "Non  istic  obliquo  oculo 
mea  commoda  quisquam  Limat" 


ODE    III. 

The  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  nominally  addressed  is  generally  sup- 
})Osed  to  be  Q.  Dellius,  who,  from  being  a  foUower,  first  of  Dolabella,  and 
then  of  Bratus  and  Cassius,  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  M.  Antonius,  and 
his  tool,  throughout  his  intrigues  with  Cleopatra,  till  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  he  quarrelled  with  Cleopatra  and  joined  Augustus,  who 
received  him  with  favor  (Plut.  Anton.  c.  59).  Plutareh  calls  him  laropiKos. 
Dellius  was  called  *  desultor  bellorum  civilium,'  in  allusion  to  the  *  desultor ' 
of  the  circus,  who  rode  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  Horace*s  way  of  giving 
a  nnme  to  his  odes  has  been  sufficiently  noticed,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  person  whose  name  he  uses.  The  Ode  is 
on  his  usual  commonplaces,  —  moderation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  prescnt 
mocaent,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

ARGUMBirT.  —  Be  sober  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  shade  and  purling  stream,  if  we  bring  not  thither 
wine  and  flowers,  whiie  circumstances  and  youth  permit,  and  life  is  our  own  ? 
Soon  thou  must  givo  up  all  to  thine  heir ;  rich  and  noble,  or  poor  and  hum» 
ble,  we  must  all  oome  to  one  place  iu  tho  end. 
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3.  rm  Meu6  (n].  *  I^ott  secns  ac '  is  the  more  nsnal  phrase :  but  *  non  secus ' 
maj  Btand  alone. 
6.  remoto  gramine]  *  in  a  secluded  grassy  spot/ 

8.  Interi&re  nota  Fodemi.]  The  cork  or  the  '  amphora*  was  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  consul  in  whose  year  it  was  filled,  or  a  label  with  that  in- 
scription  was  fastened  to  the  vessel,  and  the  *  amphorae '  being  placed  in  the 
'  apotheca '  as  they  were  filled,  the  oldest  would  be  the  innermost. 

9.  C^  pinus  ingens]  *  Quo '  signifies  *  to  what  purpose/  as  *  quo  mihi 
Ibrtonam  si  non  oonceditur  uti  ? '  (Epp.  i.  5.  12.) 

albaque  popdus]  The  Greeks  had  two  names  for  the  poplar,  —  XfviciJ, 
which  was  white,  and  atytipo^r  which  was  dark.  Virgil  calls  the  whito 
'bicolor.*  *Amant,'  as  in  C.  iii.  16.  10,  is  used  like  the  Greek  ([Hkova-i, 
*arewont.*  Virgil  has  a  like  expression  to  'hospitalem'  (Georg.  iv.  24), 
"  Obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbor.** 

11.  dUiquo  Uworatl  *To  what  purpose  does  the  flyiug  stream  struggle  to 
haste  down  fts  winding  channel  ? '  The  stream  is  represented  as  striving 
to  hnrry  on,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  offei-ed  by  its  winding  banks.  As 
to 'trepidare,*  see  C.  ii.  11.  4.  Epp.  i.  10  21. 

17.  Cedes  coemptis]     Compare  C.  14.  21,  sqq.  of  this  book. 

18.  lavitA     Horace  uses  this  form>  not  *  lavat.' 

21 .  Inacno]  The  name  of  Inachus,  the  earliest  mythical  king  of  Argos, 
appears  to  have  been  used  proverbially,  for  we  have  it  again  in  C.  iii.  19. 1. 

23.  moreris,]  This  reminds  us  of  Cicero  (de  Senect.  xxiii.) ;  "  Commo- 
randi  natura  aeversorium  nobis,  nori  habitandi  locum  dedit"  • 

25.  cogimury]  *  W^  soQ  driven  like  sheep,'  "  Tityre  coge  pecus  "  ( Virg. 
Ec.  iii.  20). 

26.  Versatur  uma]  Compare  C.  iii.  1.  16:  "Omne  capax  movet  uma 
nomen.'*  The  notion  is  that  of  Fate  standing  with  an  um,  in  which  evei-y 
inan's  lot  is  cast.  She  shakes  it,  and  he  whose  lot  conies  out  nuist  die. 
Ovid  has  imitated  this  passage  (Met.  x.  32) : — 

"  Omnia  debemur  vobis  paullumque  morati 
Serins  aus  citius  sedem  properamus  ad  unam. 
Tendimus  huc  omnes. 
28.  ExUium]    This  is  put  for  the  place  of  exile,  as  (Ov,  Fast.  vi.  666) : 
**  Exilium  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat".    The  word  is  only  another  form 
of  *  exsidium/  from  *  ex-sedeo.'    *  Cumbae  *  is  in  the  dative  case,  and  is  the 
fonn  usnally  found  in  inscriptions  for  *  cymbae.' 


OBE    IV. 

THid  amusing  Ode  represents  a  gentlcman  in  love  with  his  maid-servant, 
and  jocularly  «onsoles  him  with  examples  of  heroes  who  had  been  in  the 
same  condition,  and  with  the  assttrance  that  one  so  iaithftil  must  be,  like  the 
slayes  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  the  daughter  of  a  royal  house.  The  name 
Xauthiaa  must  be  fictitious,  and  Fhoceus  indicates  that  thc  person  was  also 
supposed  to  be  a  Phocian.  Why  Horace,  assuming  a  Greek  name  for  his 
real  or  supposed  friend,  should  also  make  him  a  Phocian,  is  needless  to 
inquire^  There  may  have  been  a  significance  in  it  which  has  passed  away, 
or  never  existed  but  for  the  understanding  of  the.person  addressed,  and 
perfaaps  a  few  intimate  fnends.  Xanthias  was  a  name  given  to  slaves,  liko 
Oeta,  Sosius,  &c.  in  the  "  Frogs  "  and  other  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

Horaoe  was  bom  b.  c.  65,  and  he  wrote  this  Ode  when  he  was  just  finishing 
his  eighth  lustre,  which  would  be  ia  December,  q.  c  25. 
25 
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Abgument.  —  Be  not  ashamed,  Xanthias ;  heroes  have  loyed  their  nuiids 
before  thee,  —  Achilles  his  Briseis,  Ajax  his  Tecmessa,  and  Agamemnon- 
his  Cassandra.    Doubtless  jour  Phyllis  is  of  royal  blood :  one  so  faithfal 
and  loving  and  unselfish  is  no  common  maiden.    Nay,  be  not  jealous  of  my 
praises  ;  my  eighth  lustre  is  hastening  to  its  close. 

2.  Xanthia  Phoceu  !]     See  Introd. 

3.  Briseis]  Hippodameia,  so  called  from  her  father,  Briseos,  king  of 
Lymessus,  a  town  of  Troas,  taken,  with  eleven  others,  by  Achilles.  He 
delivered  up  the  spoils  for  distribution,  and  got  Briseis  for  his  prize  (D.  ix. 
328,  sqq.)  •  Agamemnon  took  her  from  him,  as,  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  own  slave,  Chryseis  (II.  i.  320,  sqq.J. 

6.  Tecmeasae ,-]  Tecmessa  was  the  daughter  of  Teleutas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
who  was  killed  bythe  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  his  daughtcr 
became  the  prize  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.  Homer  alludes  to  her  when 
he  speaks  of  AiavTot  yipaf  (H.  i.  138).  Sophpcles,  in  his  play  of  Ajax, 
represents  her  as  tenderly  attached  to  him. 

7.  Arsit  —  Virgine  rapta^]  That  is,  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon  ch6se, 
when  the  spoils  of  Troy  were  divided  among  the  Greeks.  *  Arsit '  is  used 
by  Horace  three  times  with  an  ablative,  —  here,  in  C.*iii.  9.  5,  and  in  Epod. 
xiv.  9 ;  and  once  as  a  transhive  verb  (C.  iv.  9. 13) :  "  Non  sola  comptos  arsit 
adulteri  crines  " ;  as  it  is  in  Virgirs  second  Eclogue  :  "  Formosum  pastor 
Corydon  ardebat  Alexin." 

10.  Thessalo  victore]  Achilles,  whose  native  country  was  Phthiotis  ia 
Thessaly. 

ademptus  Hedor]  '  the  loss  of  Hector.'  This  is  from  the  Iliad  (xxiv. 
243):  — 

prjircpoi  yhp  pJSKKov  'AYatocoty  d^  ^a^irBe 

KtlPOy  T€6vrj&TOS  €Vaip€fl€V, 

13.  Nescias  an]  *  You  cannot  tell  but,'  — '  You  may  well  believe.'  Ail 
that  follows,  in  thisand  the  nextstanza,  is  good-natured  banter.  See  Introd. 
As  to  the  phrase  '  nescio  an,*  '  I  inctine  to  think  it  is  so/  see  Zumpt's  Latin 
Grammar,  4^354  and  721.     On  *  beati,'  see  C.  i.  4. 14; 

17.  Crede  non  iUam]  'Believe  not  that  she  whom  thou  lovest  is  of  the 
villanous  herd.' 

22.  Fuge]     The  same  as  '  noli,'  — '  do  not.* 
^    23.  Cujus  octaxvm]    See  Introd. ;  and  as  to  '  lustrom/  see  C.  ii.  15. 13,  n. 


ODE    V. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  a  remonstrance  with  one  who  is  courting  a 
young  girl  not  yet  come  to  womanhood. 

Argument.  —  Thatgirl  is  too  young  for  a  yoke-fellow ;  as  yet,  she  is  like 
an  unbroken  heifer,  or  an  unripe  grape.  She  will  come  to  thee  of  her  owa 
accord,  when  she  is  a  little  older ;  then  will  she  wax  wanton,  and  seek  a  mate, 
and  thou  wilt  love  her  above  coy  Pholoe  or  Chloris  or  Gyges. 

5.  Circa]     The  Greeks  use  irtpi  in  this  way,  '  occupied  with.' 

7.  Solantis]     This  is  the  poetical  word  for  satisfying  hunger  or  thirst,  as 

Virgil  (Georg.  i.  159) :  "  Concussaquefamem  in  silvis  solat^re  quercu." 
■  12.  Purpureo  variua  colore]  *  Erelong,  autumn  with  its  varied  hues  will  dye 

the  grcen  grape  with  purple,'  which  means,  that  she  will  soon  be  ripe  for 

marriage,  as  the  purple  grape  is  for  plucking. 
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'  13.  fenx  AAu]    Time  is  corapared  to  a  wild  horse»  as  in  Ovid  (Fast.  vi. 
772) :  "  fugiant  freno  non  remorante  dies."     The  words  that  foLlow  mean, 
*ahe  will  approach  the  flower  of  her  age,  as  you  recede  from  it ' ;  which  is  ex- 
pressed  thas :  *  the  years  which  time  takes  from  ^oar  life,  he  will  add  to 
hers.'    The  way  of  spcaking  is  like  that  of  Deianira,  when,  comparing  her 
own  age  and  attractions  with  those  of  her  rival,  she  says :  — 
opa  yap  ij^rfv  r^v  fi€v  ipnovaav  Trpoaoij 
T^v  b  ad  (f^divovaav. 
(Soph.  Trach.  v.  547,  sqq.)    It  is  also  explained  bj  those  verses  in  the  Epis- 
Ue  to  the  Pisones :  — 

"  Multa  ferant  anni  venientes  commoda  secnm, 
Multa  recedentes  adimant" 
(V.  175,  sq.) 

16.  Lalage\  This  name  is  formed  from  XoXfcv,  ''dulce  loquentem"  (C. 
i.  22.  24): 

20.  Cnidiusve  Gygeay]  This  name,  which  is  Lydian,  Horace  employs  again 
(C.  iii.  7.  5).  This  boy  is  represented  as  a  slave  from  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and 
he  i§  said  to  be  so  bcautiful  that,  if  he.were  introduced  at  supper  among  the 
girls,  the  cleverest  of  the  company  could  not  detect  him.  '  Discrimen  obscu- 
rum '  means  a  difference  hard  to  see. 

24.  ambiguoque  vultu.]  Ovid  expresses  the  same  ambiguity  in  the  case  of 
Atalanta  very  elegantly  (Met.  viii.  322) :  — 

''  Talis  erat  cuUus ;  facies  qnam  dicere  vere 
Vii^neam  in  puero  puerilem  in  virgine  possis." 
Boys  let  their  hair  grow  till  they  assomed  the  '  toga  virilis,'  aboat  their  fif- 
teenth  year. 


ODE   VI. 

Op  Septimhis,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing,  except 
ihat  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace's,  as  we  gather  also  from  the  letter  of 
introduction  he  gave  him  to  Tiberius  (Epp.  i.  9).  He  had  a  house  at  Taren- 
tum,  where  Horace  probably  paid  him  one  or  more  visits.  Beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  of  Septimius. 

It  was  probably  on  or  after  a  visit  to  Septimius,  that  Horace  composed  the 
twenty-eighth  Ode  of  the  first  book ;  and,  probably,  with  the  attractions  of 
Tarentum  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  wrote  this  Ode.  He  says  that,  next  to  Ti- 
bur,  it  is  the  place  where  he  would  choose  to  end  his  days.  He  says  the  same 
in  Epp.  i.  7.  45. 

Argument.  —  Septimius,  I  would  that  I  might  end  my  days  at  Til)ur,  or, 
if  that  be  forbidden  me,  at  Tarentum.  Above  all  others  I  love  that  spot, 
with  its  honey,  its  olives,  its  long  spring,  and  mild  winter,  and  grapes  on 
Mount  Aulon.  On  that  spot  we  ought  to  live  togetlier;  and  there  thou 
shouldst  lay  my  bones,  and  weep  over  tbem. 

1.  Septimiy  Gades  adiiure  mecum]  That  is,  *who  art  ready  to  go  with  me, 
if  need  be,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'     See  above  C.  2.  10,  n. 

2.  Cuntabrum  indortum]  At  any  time  before  b.  c.  29,  when  the  Cantabri 
were  first  reduced,  they  could  have  been  called  by  Horace  *  indoetos  juga 
ferre  nostra,'  even  thoughno  attempt  had  been  made  to  impose  that  yoke. 
In  29  they  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  in  26  they  broke  out  again,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  the^  were  finally  subdued,  though  an  insurrection  had  to  be 
put  down  by  Agnppa,  some  years  afterwards  (see  C.  ui.  8.  21 ;  iv.  14.  4U 
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Epp.  i.  12.  26).  They  werc  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tribes  of  Hispania,  akid 
the  last  that  submitted  to  the  Romans.  They  occupied  a  part  of  the  nor^ 
coast,  between  the  mofintains  and  the  sea. 

3.  Sjjrtes]    The  modern  Gulfe  of  Sydra.and  Gabis. ' 

5.  Tibur]  Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sixteen  miles  east  of  Rome,  Horace 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  (see  C.  iii.  4.  23.  Epp.  i.  7.  45).  He  here  ex- 
presses  a  great  aifection  for  it.  Some  snppose  he  nad  a  house  there,  which, 
as  he  nowhere  mentions  it,  is  improbable. 

Argeo  —  cohm]     CadUns,  or  his  brother  Tiburtus  (see  C.  i.  18.  2,  n.). 

7.  Sit  modus  hsso]  *Lasso'  may  be  taken  with  *maris,'  etc.  (as  'fessi  re- 
rum,'  Aen.  i.  178),  or  absolutely,  leaying  the  genitives  to  depend  on  *  modus ' : 
or  the  genitives  may  depend  upon  both.  It  is  probable  Horace  is  only  speak- 
ing  generally,  meaning  that  the  weary  need  seek  no  happier  resting-place  tfaan 
Tibur,  or  Tarentum. 

10.  peUitis]  This  word  refers  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  'sheep  with 
skins,  to  preserve  their  wool.  The  Galsesus  (Galaso)  flowed  through  the 
ager  Tarentinus,  which  was  rich  ia  gardens  and  corn-land,  as  welL  as  in  pas- 
tures. 

11.  regnata]  Similar  passives  are  found  in  C.  iii.  3. 43,  "  Medis  triumpha- 
tis  " ;  iii.  19. 4,  "  Bella  pugnata  " ;  Epod.  i.  23,  "  Bellum  militabitur  "  ;  S.  ii. 
5.  27,  **Re8  certabitur."  'Rc^^ta'  occurs  again  in  C.  iii.  29  27  ;  and  Ta- 
citus  (Hist.  i.  16)  speaks  of  "gentes  quae  regnantur."  The  word  is  not  used 
by  prose-writers  of  an  earlier  age  than  Tacitus.  Phalanthus  of  Lacedsenion 
headed  a  body  of  youths,  called  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  Parthe- 
nise,  in  migrating  from  the  Peloponnefius  into  Italy,  where  they  got  possession 
of  Tarentum. 

15.  decedunt]  This  word  is  used  again  in  the  same  sense  of  '  giving  place 
to '  in  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  v.  213  :  "  decede  pcritis."  The 
honey  of  Tarentum  or  Calabria  (iii.  16.  33),  and  of  Matinum  (iv.  2.  27)  in 
Italy,  of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  of  Hyraettus  in  Attica,  are  those  Horace  cele- 
brates  most.  Venafrum  (hod.  Venafro)  the  most  northem  town  of  Campa^ 
nia  was  celebrated  above  all  places  in  Italy  for  its  oUves.  '  Venafro '  is  the 
dative  case.    See  C.  i.  1. 15,  n. 

18.  Auhn]  From  the  name,  we  may  suppose  this  was  a  valley  near 
Tarentum.  It  gave  excellent  pasturage  to  sheep.  *Baccho'  depends  an 
'amicus.* 

21.  beatae  —  arces;]  Rich  hcights  or  hills  near  Tarcntum.  'A;rx*isakin 
to  epKost  and  signifies  primaiily  a  fortified  place ;  and  fortified  places  being. 
commonly  on  heights,  *  arx,'  in  a  derived  sense,  came  to  mean  a  hill  gen- 
erally. 

23.  faviUam]  The  practice  of  buming  the  dead  was  not  eeneral  among 
the  Romans,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  Before  mat,  they  were 
nsaaUy  boriedy  though  bumii^  was  known  ^ven  in  old  times. 


ODE    VII. 

PoMPEius  Varus  was  a  companion  of  Horace's  in  the  army  of  Bratus,  and 
fought  at  Philippi,  after  which  it  is  probable  he  followed  the  fortunes,  first  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  and.afterwards  of  M.  Antonius,  and  did  not  retum  to  Rome 
till  the  civil  war  was  over.  Thia  Ode  was  written  on  his  retum,  to  welcome 
him. 

Aroument.  —  O  Porapeius,  my  earliest  friend  and  best,  with  whom  1 
have  served  and  ixukilged,  fall  many  a  day,  who  hath  sent  thee  back  to  us,  a 
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trae  eidzen  of  Ronlo  ?  We  fov^t  and  fled  together  at  Philippi ;  but  whilo 
1  was  carried  off  by  Mercury,  the  wave  drew  thee  back  into  the  stormy  ocean 
agaia.  Come,  thea,  pay  thy  vow^s  unto  Jove,  and  lay  thy  weaty  limbs  under 
my  laurel.  Bring  wine  and  ointment  and  garlands ;  choose  a  master  of  the 
feast,  for  I  wiU  revel  iike  any  Thracian,  for  ^y  that  my  friend  hath  retumed. 

I .  tempus  in  uUimum]  During  the  two  years  between  his  leaving  Rome 
and  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  weut  through  many  hard-fbught  battles 
with  the  native  tribes  in  Macedonia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  weli  as  in  resist^ 
ing  the  assumption  of  his  province  by  C.  Antonius,  the  triam^vir*s  brother, 
to  whom  the  Senatc  had  assigned  it  *  Tempus  in  ultimnm '  does  not  mean 
so  much  to  tfae  brink  of  the  grave,  as  we  should  say,  as  into  extreme  danger 
or  need. 

3.  redongmt  Qfuriterk]    This  word  *  redonare  *  is  peculiar  to  Horace.    He 
tises  it  again,  C  iii.  3.  33.    *Quiritem'  has  particular  force  as  *unshom  of 
your  citizenship*    He  had  not  been  *capite  deminutus.'     See  Aesch.  Eum. 
757,  *Apyilof  dinip  aZBis.    The  singular  *  Quiris '  is  not  found  in  prose-  • 
Tmters.    It  occurs  again  in  Epp.  i.  6.  7. 

5.  prime  sodaliumy]  *Prime'  means  'earliest  and  best.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  days  Horace  enjoyed  so  much  with  his  friend  were  spent  at  Athens, 
when  they  were  both  young  students.  The  language  does^not  seem  to  suit  a 
carap  lifc,  especiallv  on  such  a  service  as  the  army  of  Bratus  went  through. 
On  'fre^i '  see  C.  i".  1.  20,  n.    . 

8.  M3obathro]  Oil  pixxluced  from  an  Indian  shrub  of  that  name.  *  Syrio ' 
isonly  u^d  in  tho  same  extended  application  in  which  Ovid  uses  *Assy- 
rium '  (Amor.  ii.  5.  40) :  *'  Maeonis  Assyrium  foemina  tinxit  ebnr."  See 
C.U.  11.16. 

'9.  PhUippos  et  celerem  fugam]  'the  rout  at  Phllippi.'  We  need  not  take 
Horace  too  much  at  his  word.  Ho  was  not  bom  for  a  soldier,  any  more  than 
his  friend  Iccius  (C.  i.  29) ;  and  he  could  afford  to  create  a  laugh  against 
himself  as  a  pi^ainnsy  a  coward  who  runs  away  and  leaves  his  shield  behind 
him.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  misfortunc  that  befell  Alcaeus,  as  related 
by  Herodotus  (v.  95).  Sce  C.  i.  32.  5,  n.  Thcre  was  nothing  disgraceful  ia 
thc  flight  fi-om  Philippi,  which  Brutus  advised  and  necessity  compelled. 

I I .  minaces  Turpe  solam]  All  that  seems  to  be  meant  is,  that  the  bold  were 
struck  to  the  ^round. 

13.  Mercnrius  celer  Denso  —  sustulit  a€re  ;]  Poets  were  '  Mercuriales  viri  * 
(C.  ii.  17  29).  Iloracc  refci-s  his  preservation  directlv  to  the  Muses  in  C.  iii. 
4.  26.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Paris's  rescue  by  Venus  (II.  iii  381) ;  and 
JEncas's  by  Phoebus  in  a  thick  cloud  (II.  v.  344.  Aen.  x.  81). 

14.  Denso  aere]  *  a  cloud.' 

1.5.  resorbens  Lnda]  Like  the  wave  that,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  man  is* 
stniggling  to  shore,  lifts  him  off  his  feet  aud  throws  him  back  again.  See 
Introd. 

17 .  Mgatam]  The  sacrifice  (and  feast  that  followed)  which  he  had  vowed, 
or  ought  to  have  vowed  if  he  had  not,  to  Jove. 

1 8.  Longaque — militia]  Pompeius  had  probably  had  no  rest  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  beginning  with  the  wars  of  Brutus,  a.  u.c.  710,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Actium. 

22.  Ciboria]     A  drinking-cup  like  the  pod  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  of  which 
this  was  the  name.    '  Funde '  means  *  pour  upon  your  head.'    *  Udo '  is  like  . 
t^e   Greek  vyp^x   *supple.'      Theocritus   (vi.  68)  calls  it  irokvyvapirrov 
aiXivov. 

23.  Unguenta  de  conchis.]  The  Romans  used  fragrant  oils  and  ointments 
for  thc  hiiir  and  body  in  great  quantities,  especially  at  meah,  vhen  slaves 
poured  scents  on  thcir  heads  (see  C.  ii.  11. 15,  n.     S.  ii.  7.  55.    Epp.  i.  14. 
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32).  '  Concha '  wns  the  name  of  a  small  liqaid  measture,  but  it  was  also  nsed 
for  diiferent  shell-shaped  vessels. 

-  24.  Deproperare]  *  to  prepare  qiuckly.'  'De/  as  in  many  other  instances, 
is  intensive. 

25.  Curotve  myrto  7]  Dillenbr.  has  g^ven-  a  variety  of  instances  in  which 
the  enclities  *  que/  *  ve/  *  ne '  are  added  to  a  word  other  than  that  which  is 
to.be  coupled  with  the  preceding  word.  There  are  two  examples  close  to 
each  other  in  C.  ii.  19.  28,  32.  Dillenbr.  says  this  constniction  is  adopted 
advisedly,  to  give  force  to  the  particular  word  to  which  the  enclitic  is  added, 
and  to  stren^then  the  connection.  The  truth  of  this  is  more  apparent  in 
8ome  other  cSses  than  in  this  ;  but  it  is  true,  and  worth  observing. 

Vtsnus]  This  was  the  highest  cast  of  the  dice,  as  '  canis '  was  the  lowest. 
See  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  15.  As  to  *arbitmm  bibendi,'  see  above,  C.  i.  4.  18. 
*Dicet*  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  by  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  125):  "Quem 
legere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum  " ;  where  Servius  explains  *  dixere ' 
by  *  designavere. 

\  28.  fwrere\  See  C.  iii  19. 18,  "  Insanire  juvat "  ^  Epp.  i.  5. 15 ;  both  being 
imitated  from  Pseudo-Anacreon,  Bk\a  ^Xa>  ptunpHU*  The  Edoni  were  a 
people  of  Thrace  (see  C.  L  27.  2). 


ODE    VIII. 

.  This  Ode  is  probably  an  imitation  from  the  Greek,  or  a  fancy  of  the  poet's. 
It  professes  to  be  addressed  to  a  faithless  woman  nnder  the  barbarian  name 
Barine,  and  complains  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  peijury,  she  continues  more 
beautifid  and  captivating  than  ever. 

Argument.  —  Barinc,  if  I  could  see  thee  punished  for  thy  false  vows,  I 
might  believe  thee  again.  But  the  moment  after-thou  hast  forswom  thyself, 
thou  art  lovelicr  and  more  bright  than  ever.  Peijury,  then,  is  profitable ; 
Venns  and  her  train  laugh  at  it.  Fresh  slaves  follow  thee,  and  the  old  ones 
cannot  leave  thy  roof ;  ihothers,  and  stmgy  fathers,  and  new-married  brides, 
are  afraid  of  thee. 

\.  juris  —  pejeratt]  Equivalent  to  '  perjurii'  This  exprcssion  is  not 
found  elsewhere.    It  is  formed  by  analogy  from  'jus  jurandum.' 

2.  nocuis8€t\  *  impaircd  your  beauty.* 

4.  Turpior]  *plainer,'  or  '  less  attractive.* 

9.  opertos]  This  word  is  not  used  elsewhere  for  *  scpultos.*  There  was 
no  more  common  oath  than  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon  and  stars. 
The  poet  says  it  is  worth  while  to  swear  falsely,  if  such  is  the  reward. 

15.  iSetnper  ardentes]  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  picture.  Moschus 
(Id.  i.)  says  of  the  weapons  of  love,  irupt  irdvra  /Se/Sajrfm.  *  Semper'  be- 
longs  to  *  ardentes.' 

20.  Saepe  minati\    *  Though  they  have  often  threatened  it' 

21.  JHvenciSf]     This  is  used  as  the  Greeks  would  say  ircbXocr. 

22.  Senes  parei]  The  frugal  fathers  fear  that  Barine  will  lead  their  sona 
into  extravagance. 

23.  llrgines]  Like  'puellae'  (C.  iii.  14.  10),  this  word  does  not  belong 
exelusiveiv  to  maids. 

tuti  —  Aura]  *  the  breeze  that  sets  them  towards  thee.'  '  Popularis  aura ' 
(C.  iiL  2.  20)  is  used  for  the  shifting  breeze  of  popular  opinion  or  favor. 
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ODE   IX. 


C.  Yaloitts  HnFTTS  was  a  poet  of  much  merit,  and  appears  to  have  been 
sad  for  the  loss  of  a  young  slave.  At  a  time  of  public  rejoicing  (probably  at 
the  closine  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  b.  c.  24,  after  the  Cantabri  had  been  put 
down  by  Augustus,  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n.),  Vidgius  is  called  upon  (as  Tibullus  was 
in  C.  i.  33)  to  cease  from  writing  moumful  verses  on  his  loss,  and  to  tum  his 
thonghts  to  the  praises  of  Augustus. 

Argument. — The  rain  does  not  always  fall,  nor  the  storms  rage,  nor  the 
frost  continue  for  ever,  Valgius.  But  thou  moumest  for  Mystes  from  mora- 
ing  till  night.  Nestor  did  not.always  weep  for  Antilochns,  nor  his  parents 
and  sisters  for  Troilus.  Cease  thy  wailings,  and  let  us  sing  of  the  triumphs 
bf  Augustus. 

3.  inaequales]  This  epithet  is  equivalent  to  'informes,'  'shapeless,'  which 
is  a  way  of  expressing  anything  that  is  rough  (C.  ii.  10.  15).  See  C.  i. 
7.15. 

The  table-lands  of  Armenia  are  intensely  cold  in  winter,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  *  The  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 

7.  Qtterceta]  The  Apulian  range  Garganus  (Monte  Gargano)  terminated. 
in  the  bold  promonotory  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Funta  di  Viesti.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  woods,  but  the  forests  of  Italy  are  not  what  they  were. 
See  Epp.  ii.  1.  202. 

9,  10.  Tu — adempium}  *  But  thou  art  ever  dwelling  in  doleful  strains  npon 
the  loss  of  Mystes.' 

12.  rapidwn]  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  a  cloud- 
less  horizon  will  understand  this  epithet. 

13.  ter  aevQjunctus]  *  who  had  thrice  completed  the  (usual)  age  of  man.' 
Cic  (de  Senectut  c.  10)  says,  "  Nestor  tertiam  jam  aetatem  hominum  v^e- 
bat»"    The  foundation  for  the  story  is  found  in  Homer  (li.  i.  250)  :  — 

^i;  dvo  iJte»  yeveai  fiepoirav  avBptimiav 
e<l>BiaTo  —  pera  de  TpiraToiaiv  cuHura^ev. 
The  duration  of  an  age  cannot  now  be  determined. 

14.  ^ntilochum]  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor  and  friend  of  Achilles,  was 
killed  by  Memnon  (Odyss.  iv.  188).  He  was  famed  for  his  beauty  and  man- 
liness,  as  wcll  as  for  his  tilial  piety. 

16.  Trollon]  The  death  of  Troilus,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  is  related  by  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  474),  following,  not  Homer, 
bnt  some  of  the  Cyclic  poets  (see  A.  P.  136,  n.),  the  event  having  taken  place 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Hiad  opens.  His  sisters  were  Creusa,  Polyxena, 
Laodice,  and  Cassandra. 

17.  Desine  mollium]  A  Greek  construction  ;  as  *abstineto  iraram'  (C.  iii. 
27.  69),  'abstinens  pecuniae'  (iv.  9.  37).  Virpil  too  (Aen.  x.  441)  takes 
the  same  license,  *  tempus  desistere  pugnae.'  *  Danmatus  laboris '  (C.  ii.  14. 
19),  «decipitur  laboram.*  (C.  ii.  13.  38),  'Ciceris  invidit'  (S.  ii.  6.  84),  aro 
other  constractions  with  the  genitive  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

20  riffidim  Niphaten^]  Niphates  was  a  mountain-range  east  of  the  Tigris. 
The  name  means  the  snow-mountain.  Perhaps  a  part  of  it  may  have  bcen 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  arms  of  Augustus  were  first  carried  into 
Armenia  in  b.  c  20  (Epp.  i.  3,  Int.) ;  we  must  therefore  «uppose  Horace  to 
be  speaking  of  conquests  to  come,  as  he  does  in  C.  i.  12.  53,  sqq. 

21.  Mfdumqueflumen]  The  Euphrates.  *  Flumen '  is  thesubject  of  *  vol- 
vere,'  which  verb  depends  on  '  Cantemus '  (v.  19). 

22.  vertices,]    *  Vertex '  is  perhaps  the  right  word,  not  *  vortex,'  as  it  is 
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generally  spelt  when  applied  to  water.  *  Quintilian  explains  how  *  vcrtex  ' 
passed  into  its  applied  meanings  thus ;  "  Vf  rtex  est  contorta  in  se  aqaa,  vel 
qnicquid  aliud  similiter  vertitur.  Inde  propter  ilexum  capillorura  pars  est 
surama  capitis,  et  ex  hoc  quod  est  in  montibus  l^minentissiinum.  Recte 
inquam  dixeris  haec  omnia  vertices  ;  proprie  tamen,  wide  initium  est'* 
(viii.2). 

23.  Odonos]    This  was  one.  of  the  tribes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
*  Intra  praescriptuqpi '  means  within  limits  that  Caesar  should  prescribe  them. 


ODB  X. 

LiciKiTTS  MuREiTA,  ot  A.  ^erentlos  Varro  Mm^na,  as  ho  was  called  aftey 
his  adoption  ^y  A.  Terentius  Varro,  was  apparently  a  man  of  restless  and 
ambitious  character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashn^s 
with  his  life  (C.  ii,  2.  5).  It  is  very  probable  that  Horace  wrote  this  Ode  to 
his  friend  to  wam  him  of  the  tendencies  of  his  disposition,  and  to  recommend 
to  him  the'  virtue  of  moderation.  All  else  that  we  learu  from  Horace's  poems 
respecting  Murena  is,  that  he  was  of  the  coUege  of  augurs  (C.  iii.  19),  an(^ 
that  he  had  a  house  at  Formiae,  where  he  received  MaBcenas  and  his  party  on 
their  way  to  Brundisium  (S.  i.  5.  37,  sq.). 

AnGunENT.-^The  way  to  live,  Licinius,  is  neither  rashly  to  tempt  nor 
cowardly  to  fear  the  stopn.  The  golden  mean  secures  a  man  at  once  fronr 
the  pinching  of  povertv  and  the  enyy  of  weakh.  The  lofUest  objeets  fall 
soonest  and  most  heavily.  -  In  adversity  or  prosperity  the  wise  man  k>oks  fop 
change.  Storms  come  and  go.  Bad  times  will  not  contititie  for  ever.  Apollo 
handles  the  lyre,  as  well  as  the  bow.  In  adversity  show  thyself  hrave,  in 
prosperity  take  in  sail. 

^.  Auream  qm&pnit]  *  Whoso  lovesibe  golden  mean  (betw^en  poverty  and 
immense  riches),  is  safe  and  free  from  the  squalor  of  a  crazy  roof,  is  sober 
and  free  from  the  envy  of  a  palace.' 

6.  obsdeti]  That  which  has  gone  out  of  use;  therefore,  old  aad  deeayed. 
This  word  has  various  applications. 

9-\Z.  ingens  —  cdsae  —  swnmos]  These  words  are  emphatic.  'Itisthe 
lofty  pine  that  is  oftenest  shaken  by  the  winds,'  and  so  forth.  Translate 
'summos  montes  *  *  the  tops  of  mountains.' 

14.  Alteram  sortem]     Tne  ohject  of  *metuit'  and  *  sperat.' 

15.  Informes  hiemes]  This  epithet  is  like  '  ineieqaates '  in  die  last  Ode^ 
'  rough/  *  uncouth.'    Compare  C.  iii.  29.  43  ;  — 

"  Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro." 
17.  oltm  Sic  erit :  quondam  cithara]    *  Olim,'  being  dmved  from  the  demon- 
Btrativc  pronoun  *  illo,'  of  which  ibe  older  form  is  *  Olo,'  or  *  oUo,'  and  which 
only  indicates  the  remoter  object,  signifies  some  time  more  or  less  distant, 
either  in  the  past  or  future.     So  Tikewise  'quondam,'  which  is  akin  to 
'  qnum/  an  adverb  relating  to  all  parts  of  time,  signifies  any  time  not  pres- 
eut.    Translate  here,  '  at  times.' 

Apollo  is  almost  always  represented  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  a  lyre,  or 
both.  Horaer  has  many  epithcts  describing  him  with  his  bow.  The  ancients 
believed  him  to  be  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  and  the  author  of  all  sudden 
deaths  among  men,  as  Oiana  (Artemis)  was  among  women.  He  was  thd 
god  of  music,  but  got  his  lyre  from  Mercury  (C.  i.  21. 12>  n.). 
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22.  idem]  '  and  yet  you/ 

23, 24.  Qmtrahes  —  veia.]   The  order  is :  '  Cootrahes  vela  nimiom  Toi^da 
secondo  vento.' 


•ODE   XI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  one  Hirpinns,  who,  if  a  real  person,  is  qnite  un- 
known.  The  poet  bids  him  cease  to  troable  himself  about  distant  nations, 
and  put  away  care,  since  oid  age  is  approaching. 

Argument. — Never  mind  what  distapt  nations  are  about,  nor  tronble 
thyself  for  the  wants  of  life,  which  needs  but  little :  youth  is  going,  and  age 
approaching  :  the  flowers  and  the  moon  are  not  always  bright :  why  worry 
thyself  for  ever  ?  Let  us  drink  under  the  shade  of  yonder  tree.  Mix  wine, 
boy,  and  bring  Lyde  to  sing  to  us. 

1 .  Qftid  beHicosus]  As  to  the  Cantabri,  see  above,  6. 2,  and  for  the  Scythians, 
i.  19. 10.  The  descriptiou  of  the  Scythian,  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Ha- 
driadc,  is  not  geographicaJIy  accurate,  but  Horace  does  not  mean  to  be  very 
definite  (see  Introduction). 

2.  Hirpine  QuintiA  The  names  are  inverted,  aa  in  C  ii.  2.  3,  "  Crispe 
Sallusti." 

3.  remittcu]  *  Bemitto '  has  the  sense  of  deferring,  here  and  in  other  places 
(as,  C.  iv.  4. 2 1 ,  "  quaerere  distuli "). 

4.  trqtides]  This  word,  the  root  or  stem  of  which  is  *trep*  (rpento), 
signifies  to  hnny  hither  and  thither.  Hence  to  be  eager  or  anxious,  as  here 
and  eisewhere.  '  Usum  aevi '  means  the  wants  of  life. '  *  Be  not  anxious  for 
the  wants  of  a  life  that  asks  bnt  iittle ' :  as  Goldsmith  says, 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
6.  Levia]  'smooth,'  'beardless.' 

10.  nAen»]  This  word  is  not  commonly  used  to  express  the  brilliancy  of 
the  moon.  It  has  many  different  applications,  as  to  the  moon  (hcre),  to  the 
ripe  yellow  com,  to  the  golden  waters  of  Pactolus,  to  the  green  fields  in 
Bpring  ( Virg.  Geoiig.  iv.  306). 

11.  minorem]  This,  like  fo-cMoir,  signifies  'the  victim  of*  or  'a  slave  to,' 
as  we  shonld  say. 

14.  sic  temere]  *  Sic'  has  a  force  of  its  own,  signifying  *  carelessly,'  *just 
as  we  please.'    The  Greek  ovn»s  has  the  same  force. 

15.  Canot]  Horace,  or  his  friend,  or  both,  had  gray  hair.  He'  describcs 
himself  as  prematurely  gray,  in  Epp.  i.  20. 24.  As-  to'  'odorati,'  see  above, 
7.  22,  n. 

16.  A8^<Mqtie  nardo]  It  was  not  only  the  poets  that  confounded  Syria 
and  Assyria.  Cicero  (m  Verr.  ii.  3. 33)  speaks  of  "  reges  Persarum  ac  Syro- 
mm,"  for  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Assyria.  See  also  Pliny  (N.  H.  v.  12). 
Horace  uses  '  Svrio  *  for  an  Indian  Commodity  (above,  C.  7. 8),  "  Malobathro 
Syrio  " ;  and  *  Assyrii '  for  the  coast  of  Syria  (C  iii.  4.  32),  and  *  Assyrius ' 
for  any  Eastem  person  (A.  P.  118),  "  Colchus  an  Assyrius."  This  confusion 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  title  of  that  great  division  of  Alexander'8  em- 
pire,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  under  the  dominion  of  a  Syrian 
monarch. 

18.  Quis  jnier]  He  imagines  himself  at  the  banquet,  and  calling  to  the 
slaves  to  bring  wine,  which  the  Bomans  osually  drank  mixed  with  water. 
SeeC.iu.l9.11,n. 
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19.  Resttnguet]  *  will  temper/  or  'dilute/ 

21.  devium]  One  who  tive»  out  of  $he  w*y,  Bfr  (()▼.,  Heroid.  U.  U8)  "Et 
ceciuit  maestum  devia  carmen  avis."  *Fidicinae*  and  *tibicin«e/  women 
who  played  upon  the  lyre  or  the  flute,  were  employed  at  dinners  to  eBtertain 
the  company. 

23.  in  comptum]  *  In  comptum  nodum '  signifies  '  into  a  plain  knot,'  with- 
out  omament,  such  as  the  LacedsBin^iaB  women  wore. 


ODE  ZJI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  Msecenas,  and,  from  the  lan^age  of  it,  we  might 
Euppose  he  had  asked  Horace  to  write  something  on  a  higher  subject  than  he 
was  accustomed  to.  Horace  tells  him  that  his  Wre  is  not  suited  to  wars  and 
triumphs,  but  he  loves  to  sing  of  the  beauty  of  ticymnia,  under  which  name 
it  is  supposed  he  means  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas.  They  may  at  this 
time  have  been  lately  manied,  but  they  did  not  lon^  continue  to  Uve  hapfuly. 

Aroument.  —  Do  notask  me  with  my  soft  lyre  to  sing  of  bloody  wars^ 
of  centaors,  and  of  giants :  as  for  the  triumpbs  of  Caesar,  Miecenas,  thott 
couldst  tell  them  better  in  prose  than  I  can  in  verse.  My  task  is  to  sing  of 
the  beauty  and  faithfulnees  of  licymnia,  who  graoes  the  dance  and  sports 
with  the  damsels  on  Diana's  hohday.  Wouldst  thou,  for  ail  the  wealth  of 
Fersia,  Phrygia»  and  Arabia,  give  a  lock  of  Ltcyiiinia'8  tH^,  or  one  H  her 
kisses  1 

1.  Numantiae,']  The  siege  of  Nmnaatia,  in  Sp^,  by  the  Bomans,  iK^fed, 
like  that  of  Troy,  for  ten  years,  when  ii  waa-  finished  by  Scipio  Africaniis 
Minor,  who  took  the  city  B.  €.  133.  The  brarery  with  which  the  Numan- 
tines  behaved  eamed  them  from  theit  e&emies.  tb&  title  *  feri,*  *  savage.' 

2.  dirum  Hannibalem,']  This  epithet  ts  foQnd  three  times  in  this  connec- 
tioii.    See  C.  iii.  6.  36 ;  iv.  4.  42. 

Sieulum  mare]  Alluding  to  the  naval  victories  of  Dttilius,  MeteUns,  and 
Lutatitts  Catulus,  in  the  <irst  Punic  war  (see  C.  iii.  6.  34):. 

5i  fiimium  mero]  This  use  of  *  nimium '  is  commoB  in  Tacitns,  who  also 
Bses  it  with  a  genitive,  as  (Hist.  iii.  75),  "nimius  sermonis  erat."  HylaeoB 
was  a  ccntaur.    As  to  the  Lapithaa,  see  C.  i.  L8.  8. 

7.  Teltjiris  juvenes,]  The  Gigantes,  who  were  called  yrjycvfis,  *eftrth-bom,* 
made  war  upon  Zeus,  and  were  dostroyed  by  him  with  the  help  of  Herculea, 
and  the  bow  and  arrows  given  him  by  Apollo.  Horaee  gives  Baechns  the 
credit  of  their  defeat  in  C.  ii.  19,  21,.sqq.,  and  Falla»  iu  C.  iit  4,  5*7,  where 
Hercules  is  not  mentioned. 

unde]     See  C.  i.  12. 17. 

9.  tuque  pedestribus]  *  Bot  you,  rather,  m  prosc,*  and  so  ferth.  The  con- 
junction  couples  this  part  of  the  Ode  with  thc  preceding,  not  with  what  fol- 
lows.  *  Que,'  after  negative  sentences,  hf^  a  qu^ified  adversaiive  scn&e,  as> 
among  o^er  instances  (C.  ii.  20.  3) :  — 

"  Neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidlaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam." 
So  T€  often  follows  ovt€,  thc  fect  being  that  every  negath«  propoBition  may 
be  resolved  into  an  affirmative  with  a  negation.    Hero  the  connection  is  bc- 
tween  '  nobis '  and  *  dices.'    Msscenas  was  an  author,  though  probably  an 
indifferent  one ;  and  Horace  may  have  put  off  his  request  that  he  shoutd 
Write  a  poetical  account  of  Augustus^s  achievements,  by  suggesting  that  he 
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riionld  write'  one  in  prose.  It  does  not  follow  that  MsKetma  erer  wrote,  or 
that  Ilorace  eVer  serionsly  intended  to  advise  his  writing.  '  Fedestiibus '  js 
an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  TTf  ^or  Xdyof  for  *  prose/  or  *  solnta  oratio/  whieh 
latter  was  the  usual  expression  for  prose  in  Horaee's  time.  He  uses  the  woi-d 
'  pedester '  again  twice  to  express  a  plain  'style  of  speech,  but  not  for  prose 
as  opposed  to  poetry.(S.  ii.  6.  17,  and  A.  P.*  95).  Quintilian  uses  the  word, 
but  expressly  as  a  Grecism.  The  word  *  prosa '  or  *  prorsa,'  as  its  correct 
form  appears  to  be,  is  of  later  uae  than  the  age  of  Augastus. 

^ll.  auctaque  per  vias]  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  triumphs  of  Angustns 
no'ticed  in  C.  i.  2.  49.     See  also  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n.  Epod.  vii.  7. 

12.  Regum  coUa  minacium.]  The  same  as  'reges  minaces.'  Their  necks 
are  mentioned  in  allusion  to  tlieir  humbled  pride. 

13.  dominae]  If  by  Licymnia  is  meant  Terentia  (see  Introduction), 
'dominae'  may  stand  for  wife,  as  In  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  397):  ''Hi  Ditis 
dominam  thalamo  deducere  adorti." 

14.  lucidam  Fulgentes]  The  neuter  adjective  perfoiTOS  in  this  and  like  cases 
the  office  of  an  adverb,  whioh  is  very  common  in  all  languages. 

15.' benemutuis]  'her  faithful  heart  fuU  of  love  happy  and  mutual'  (see 
Introdnctton). 

18.  certare  joco]  *  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  wit.' 

19.  nitidis]  'infestive  garb.' 

20.  Dianae  celebris  die.\  Her  fcstival  was  held  on  the  ides  of  Angust. 
The  dances  at  her  festival  were  led  by  ladies  of  rank  (see  C.  iv.  6.  31.  A.  P. 
232).  'Choris'  appear  to  be  privatc,  as  opposed  to  Uie  sacred  dances. 
Dancing  was  not  unusual  in  private  sodety  at  this  time,  even  among  ladies. 
Therefore  it  was  not  degrading  to  Terentia,  who  was  probably  fond  of  this 
amusemeat.     Other  words  used  with   *  braeJiia,'  to  express  dancing,  are 

,  'jactare,'  'deducere,'  'ducere,'  'mittere,'  *movere.'  The  graceful  motion 
of  the  arms  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  chief  attractions  in  dancing,  as  it 
is  still,  wherever  it  is  practisod  aa  an  art. 

The  expression  *ferre  pedcm*  is  used  by  Virgil  (Grcorg.  i.  11),  and  *lu- 
dere '  (Ec.  vi.  27).  *Dianae  celebris  die  is  the  day  on  whieh  the  temple 
of  Diana  was  crowded  with  worsliippers.  *  Celebris '  and  *  creber '  are  *tbe 
same  word  under  diiferent  forms. 

21.  dives  AchaemeneSy]  Achs&menes  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyms, 
the  founder  of  the  Pcrsian  monarchy ;  and  the  Achasmenid  dyuasty  of  Per- 
slan  kings,  of  which  were  Darius  and  Xerxcs,  took  its  name  from  him.  His 
name  is  used  here  loosely  for  those  kings,  but  he  was  not  a  king  himself, 
thotigh  of  a  noble  famil^.     See  C.  iii.  1.  44.     Epod.  xiii.  8. 

22.  Phrifgiae  Mygdontas  opes]     See  C.  iii.  16.  41,  n. 

23.  Permatarej     See  C.  i.  17.  2,  n,    *  Crine '  here  means  a  lock  of  hair. 
26-  facili  saemtia]  *  with  complyiog  crueity ' ;  that  is,  a  cruelty  that  is  only 

pretended  and  is  easily  overcome. 

27.  poscente  mxigis]  /morethan  thou  who  a^est  them.'  'Oecnpare'  has 
the  force  of  <f>ddp€iVt  '*to  be  beforehand,'  'to  anticipate/  —  'sometimes  she 
is  the  first  to  snatch.' 


ODE    XIII. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  when  the  accident  happened  which  Is 
referred  to  in  this  Ode,  but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  was  when  Hor- 
ace  was  about  forty  years  old,  b.  c.  25  or  26.  It  appears  that  a  tree  on  his 
farm  fcll  and  nearly  struck  him.  In  this  Ode  he  describes  the  danger  he  hawi 
escaped,  and  abuses  the  tree  and  the  maa  who  planted  it.    A  year  after- 
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wards,  we  find  him  celebrating  the  annivereary  of  his  escape  with  a  sacriiice 
to  Liber  (C.  iii.  8.  6),  and  in  the  17th  Ode  of  this  book  (v.  32 J  he  speaks  of 
offering  a  lamb  to  Faunus  for  his  preservationi 

.  The  latter  pait  of  the  Ode  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Horace's  way  of 
digressing  into  subjects  only  remotely  connected  with  his  principal  theme. 
In  speaking  of  his.escape,  he  is  ledinto  a  description.of  the  company  he 
should  have  been  brought  into  if  he  liad  been  sent  so  suddenly  to  Hades, 
dwelling  particularly  on  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  and  the  power  of  their  music 
over  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Argument.  —  Whoever  planted  thee,  thou  tree,  did  so  on  an  evil  day ; 
and  with  impious  hand  he  reared  thee.  Parricide,  guest-murder,  —  thcre  is 
no  crime  he  would  not  commit.  No  one  can  provide  against  all  dangers. 
The  sailor  fears  the  sea,  and  nothing  else ;  the  soldier  fears  his  enemy  alone ; 
but  death  coraes  often  from  an  unexpeetcd  source.  How  nearly  was  I*  sent 
to  the  regions  below,  where  all  thc  shades  wonder,  Cerberus  listens,  the 
Furies  are  charmed,  and  the  damned  suspend  their  labors,  while  Sappho 
and  Alcseus  sing. 

I.  nefasto]  A  'dies  nefastus'  was  properly  one  on  which,  the  day  being 
dedicated  to  religion,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  praetor  to  hold  his  court.  Ovid 
thus  delines  *dies  fasti'  and  *nefasti'  (Fast.  i.  47) :  — 

"Ille  nefastus  erit  per.quem  tria  vcrba  silentur; 
Fastus  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi " ; 
where  the  three  words  alluded  to  are  said  to  be  *do,'  *dico,'  'addico,'  aU  of 
them  familiar  and  of  common  occurrence  in  Roman  civil  procedure.  Hence 
the  narae,  which  is  compounded  of  •  ne '  and  *  fari.'  And,  because  no  secu- 
lar  work  but  what  was  necessary  could  prosper  on  the  days  callcd  *  nefasti,* 
all  unhicky  days  came  to  bear  that  name  as  here ;  and  tlie  word  was  thence 
applied  to  express  ail  that  was  bad»  as  C.  i.  3.5,  35.  The  woi*ds  may  Jkj  ren- 
dered,  "  he  not  only  planted  thee  on  an  evil  dav  (whoever  it  was  that  firet 
plantcd  thee),  but  with  impious  hand  reared  thce.^'  Tiie  *  pagus'  was  Man- 
dela,  in  a  vailey  of  the  Sabine  hiils,  where  Horace  had  his  farm. 

6.'  Fr^isse  cervicefn]  This  is  the  ordinary  phrase  for  strangulation.  It 
occurs  again  Epod.  iii.  2.  The  force  of  *  pcnetralia  *  is,  that  in  tlie  inner 
part  of  the  house  the  images  of  the  Pcnates  and  the  heaith  of  Vesta  were 
placed,  whei*e,  if.  anywhcrc,  the  person  of  a  guest  should  be  sacrcd. 

10.  Tmctauitf]  This  word  is  sufiicicnt  for  both  substantives.  Thcre  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  'patravit'  for  'nefas,'  as  Orelli  says.  The  word 
*  tractare '  is  widely  applied. 

II.  caducum]  This  word  signifies  *falling'  (iii.  4.  44),  'fallen,'  or  'ready 
to  fall.'  More  generally  the  last,  as  hei*e.  Virgil  has  (Aen.  vi.  481) :  "  Hic 
multum  fieti  ad  superos  beiloque  caduci  Dardanidae '' ;  where  it  means 
'  fallen.' 

14.  in  horas.]  'from  hour  to  hour.* 

Bos/wrum]  The  form  of'the  Greek  povs  iropos  requires  that  the  name 
should  be  written  thus,  and  not  Bospiiorum,  as  it  is  often  speit.  The  Plice- 
nicians  were  proverbiai  as  sailors,  and  the  name  is  so  uscd  here. 

17.  celerem  fugam]  C.  i.  19.  11,  n.  The  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Par- 
thians,  b.  c.  55,'and  of  M.  Antonius,  b.  c.  36,  lcft  a  deep  and  long  impres- 
sion  on  tiie  Ilomans. 

18,  19.  catenas  —  et  Ttalum  Rdmr;]  *the  bonds  and  the  prowess  of  the  Ro-. 
mau.'  Among  the  things  wliich  the  Roman  soldier  canicd  to  battle  with 
him  (an  axe,  a  saw,  &c.)  was  a  chain  to  secure  any  prisoner  he  might  take. 
To  tiiis  Iloi-acc  probably  refers  in  *  catenas,'  and  below  in  C.  iii.  8.  22. 

21.  furvae  ret/na  Proserpinae]  *Furvus '  is  an  old  word  signifying  *  dark,* 
and  is  not  differcnt  from  '  fulvus/  except  in  usage.    It  is  muchused  in  con- 
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nection  witfi  the  infernal  deities  and  their  rites.  From  the  same  root  Festns 
derives  'furiac/  'fuligo/  and  other  words  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  syl- 
lable  in  Proserpina  is  usually  long  in  other  writers. 

23.  Sedesque  discretas  piontm]  According  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient 
poets,  the  great  divisions  of  Orcus  wcre  tnree :  Ist,  Erehus,  the  region  of 
darkness  and  mouming,  but  not  of  torment,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx,  and  extended  thence  over  a  considerable  tract  towards  the  other  two ; 
2d,  Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment;  and  3d,  Elysium,  the  place  of 
happiness.  In  the  first  of  these  Minos  presidcd,  in  the  sccond,  Rhadaman- 
thtts,  and  in  the  third,  ^acus.  In  the  Ilomeric  times  Elysium  was  upon 
earth  in  the  fiaKapwv  vrjtroi.  See  Odyss.  iv.  563,  and  the  Schol.  thercon, 
and  C.  iv.  8.  25. 

24.  querentem  Sappho  ptiellis  de  populdribus,']  Some  of  Sappho*s  poctry,  of 
which  fragments  remain,  is  addressed  to  her  young  female  friends^  and  com- 
plains  with  jealousy  of  their  transferring  their  affections  to  othcrs.  •  Horace 
alludes  to  this,  The  ^olians  scttled  in  Lesbos,  Sappho's  native  islaud  (C. 
i.  1.  34),  wherefore  hcr  lyre  is  called  JEolian. 

26.  plenius]  *in  grander  strains.' 

27.  Aicaee^  plectro  dura  navis,]  See  C.  i.  32.  6,  n.  The  'plectrum' 
(nXrJKTpov)  was  a  small  stick  (gilt  or  ivory  or  plain  wood)  with  which  the 
Btrings  of  the  I^re  were  sometimcs  struck,  instead  of  wiih  the  fingers. 

29.  Sdcro — siientio]     *  Strains  worthy  of  profound  (rcligious)  silcnce.* 

30.  Mirantur — dicere,]  *  Admire  them  hoth,  as  theysing*;  a  Grecism  for 
'oiirantur  dicentes.'    *Magis'  modifies  *bibit.' 

32.  Dewtum  /tumeris]  Tlils  is  rathcr  an  unusual  cxprcssion  for  '  crowded 
together.' 

33.  carminibus]  This  is  the  ablativc  case,  as  (S.  i.  4.  28)  "  Stupet  Albius 
aere";  (S.  ii.  7.  95)  "  Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpcs,  insane,  tabclla.'* 

34.  cetitice^ps]  EUewhere  Horacc  repi-esents  Cerberus  with  thrce  heads,  C. 
ii.  19.  31,  and  C.  iii.  11.  20;  in  the  latter  of  which  placcs,  which  greatlv  re- 
scmbles  this  and  should  be  compared  with  it,  he  dcscribes  him  wjth  a  hun- 
dred  snakes  guarding  his  head.  Hesiod  represents  iMm  with  tifty  hcads,  but 
three  is  the  more  usual  account.  ^ 

35.  intorti}     *  Angnis  *  is  more  commonly  feminine  than  masculinc. 

36.  Eumenidum]  This  name  was  given  to  the  Erinnyes,  as  one  of  better 
omen  than  the  other  names  which  tliey  Ijore.  It  signities  *  thc  kind-hearted  * 
{(l  p€»os,*m€ns*).  From  JEschylus  downwards  they  wcre  rcpresentcd  in 
horrid  forms  and  with  snakes  in  their  hair,  as  here.  The  Romans  callcd  thcm 
*Fnriae,'  and,  like  the  later  Greeks,  confincd  their  numbcr  to  three,  whose 
names  were  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Tisiphone.     See  C.  i.  28.  17,  n. 

37.  Quinet]  *moreover.'  or  *nay,  everi.'  *Quin'  represents  *qui'  with 
a  negative  particle  affixed,  and  is  strictly  an  interrogative,  '  why  not  ? '  or 
'how  should  it  not  bc  so  ?  '  but  like  ovkovv  it  is  u.sed  in  direct  affirmations, 
as  here  and  in  many  other  places.  As  to  the  punishments  of  Promctbcus 
and  Tantalns,  see  Epod.  xvii.  65,  sq.  Orion  the  hunter  is  mentioned  below, 
C.  iii,  4.  71. 

38.  laborum  decipitur]     See  ii.  9.  17,  n.     'Is  beguiled  of  his  sufferings.' 
40.  lyncas,]     Elsewhere  this  word  is  only  used  in  the  feminine  gcndcr. 

Homer  represents  the  heroes  as  following  in  Elysium  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
their  lives  on  the  earth.  See  Odyss.  xi.  571,  sqq.  and  Virgil,  Acn.  vL 
651,  soQ. 
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Who  Postfiiniis  was,  or  whether  it  is  a  real  name,  is  nnoertaiii.  The  snb- 
ject  of  the  Ode  is  the  certai&ty  of  death^  and  it  ends  with  a  hint  upon  the  foily 
of  hoarding.        ^ 

Aroument.  —  Time  is  slipping  away»  Postamas,  and  piety  will  not  re- 
tard  the  approach  of  ajee  or  death.  No  sacrifices  will  propitiate  Pluto,  who 
kecps  even  the  giants  Geryon  and  Tityos  beyond  that  stream  which  all  must 
cross,  even  though  we  expose  not  ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  war,  the  sea, 
and  climate.  Thou  mnst  leave  home,  wife,  and  all  thou  hast,  and  thine  heir 
wili  squander  what  thou  hast  hoarded. 

I .  fugaces]  *  fleeting.' 

4.  indomitae]     The  Greek  addfiaarog. 

5.  trecenis  quotquot  eunt  dies]  *  three  hnndred  every  day.' 

6.  iUacnmdbilem]  Here  this  word  is  used  in  an  active  sense.  It  is  used 
passively  in  C.  iv.  9.  26 :  "  Omnes  iliacrimabiles  urgentur."  See  note  on  C. 
1.  3.  32.     Compare  "Orcus  —  non  exorabilis  auro  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  178). 

7.  ter  amplum]    *Ter'  expresses  the  triple  form  of  the  monster,  "forma 
tricorporis  umbrae"  (Aen.  vi.  289).     He  was  a  mythical  king  of  the  island  ' 
Erytheia  (Gades),  slain  by  Hercules  (C.  iii.  14.  1).    Tityos  was  a  giant  who, 
for  attempting  to  violate  the  goddess  Artemis,  was  killed  by  Apollo  and.  cast 
into  Tartarus,  where  vultures  devoured  his  liver  (C.  iii.  4.  77";  iv.  6.  2). 

8.  tristi  Compescit  unda,]     This  is  Virgirs  description  ( Aen.  vi.  438),  — 

"  Tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligat  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet,"  — 
which  is  repeated  from  Georg.  iv.  479.     Sopliocles  (Electra,  137)  calls  it 
TrdyKoivov  \ifivav» 

9.  scilicet]  This  is  in  reality  a  verb,  *you  may  know,'  'you  may  be  sure,' 
It  is  used  as  an  adverb,  '  assuredly,'^  sometimes  in  a  serious  sense  (as  here)» 
sometimes  in  an  ironicaW' 

10.  Qnicunque  terrae  munere  t^escimur,]  This  expresses  the  words  of  Homer, 
bs  BvTfTos  T  €irj  Kal  edo&  ArifiriTepos  aKr^v  (II.  xiii.  322),  oi  dpovprfs  Kopirw 
ebovai  (II.  vi.  142). 

II.  reges]  This  is  Horace's  usual  word  for  the  rich,  as  observed  on  C  L 
4. 14.  '  Colonus '  was  the  lessee  of  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was  called. 
'dominus'  in  respect  to  that  property.  'Reges^'  therefore,  are  *domini.* 
A  *  colonus '  might  be  rich  and  the  tenant  of  a  large  faltn ;  but  Horace  re- 
fers  to  the  poorer  sort  here  and  in  C.  i.  35.  6.  *  Inops '  he  uses  sometiraes  in 
an  extreme,  sometiihes  in  a  qualified  sense  of  want,  but  more  generally  tlie 
latter,  as  he  does  *pauper,*  C.  i.  1.  18,  n.  The  opposition  is  between 
high  and  low,  and  'the  difference  is  one  of  position,  as  in  the  third  Ode  of 
this  book  (v.  21,  sqq.).  "  The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master."  (Job  iii.  19.)  This  seems  to  express  Horace's 
meaning. 

15.  Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem]  See  S.  ii.  6. 18,  n.  With  *  nocentem ' 
connect  'Corporibus.' 

18.  Cocytos]  This  was  the  name  of  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  ia 
Thesprotia,  a  part  of  Epirus.  For  some  reason,  thcse  rivers  came  to  be  placcd 
in  Taitarus,  and  the  Styx  was  added  to  them  as  a  third.  The  language  of 
the  text  expresses  very  well  the  character  an  infemal  stream  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  wear. 

Danaigenus]  'the  family  (or  children)  of  Danans.'  The  punishment  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danans  is  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  11. 
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19.  damnatujsque  longi]  '  condemned  to  an  endlese  task-'  This  follows  the 
Greek  constraction,  xarayvwcr^elff  ttowv,  as  observed  C.  ii.  9.  17,  n, 
•  20.  Sisifphits  Aeolides]  Homer  too  calls  him  2iav<l>o£  AioXtdi/f,  and  says 
be  was  KefnbiaTos  oi/SfHdj/,  Hhe  most  gain-seeking  of  men'  (II.  yi.  153).  and 
Horace  cails  him  'vafer,'  S.  ii*  3.  21.  His  punishment  ('longus  Ijibor') 
was  to  roU  a  stone  up  a  hill,  dovm  which  it  always  roUed  again  when  it  was 
near  the  top.  (See  £pod.  xvii.  68.)  Tbe  cau^e  of  tbis  pimishment  was  va- 
riouslj  stated  in  different  legends. 

23.  intnsas  cupressos]  He  caUs  them  'funebres'  in  Epod.  t.  18.  Tbe 
cypress  was  commonly  planted  by  tomba. 

24.  brevem]  'Brevis  is  nowhereelse  used  in  this  sense  of  '^orHived.' 
It  corresponds  to  oXiyoxpovios  and  pAwvBd^S'  With  this  paasage  com- 
pare  C.  ii.  3.  17,  sqq. 

25.  Caecubd]     See  C.  i.  20.  9,  n. 

di^wr]  This  is  ironical :  the  heir  w<Mild  at  least  know  thiat  weatth  was 
made  to  spend,  aiMl  80.wouJd  be  a  worthier  possessor  than  the  man  wfao  had 
hoardedit. 
.  27.  superho]  The  pride  of  the  heir  is  transferred  to  ^  wine..  Cicero 
(Phil.  ii.  41 )  BAjs,  "  natabant  pavimenta  mero,  madebant  parietes."  On  the 
pontiiical  feastings,  see  C.  i.  37.  2,  n.  As  to  '  pavimenta/  see  note8  on  S. 
ii.  4.  83.    Epp.  i.  10.  19. 


ODE   XV. 

Whbh  Augusttts  had  brought  the  civil  wars  to  an  end,  b.  c.  29,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  reforraation  of  manners,  and  Horace  probably  wrote  this  and 
other  Odes  (ii.  18,  iii  1-6)  to.  promote  the  reforms  of  Augustus;  perhaps 

.  by  his  desire,  or  that  of  Maecenas.  They  should  be  read  together,  and  with 
C.  i.  2.  From  the  reference  to  the  temples  in  the  last  stanza,  it  mav  be 
assumed  perhaps  that  this  Ode  and  the  sixth  of  the  third  book  were  writtea 
about  the  same  time,  that  is,  b.  c.  28,  when  Augustus  set  himself  particu^ 
larly  to  restore  the  pubUc  buUdings,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  during  the 
civii  wars. 

Augustus  passed  ^several  sumptuarj  laws  to  keep  down  the  expensive 
habits  of  the  rich  citizens,  regulating  in  particular  the  cost  of  festivals  and 
banquets.  But  they  soon  feU  into  disuse  and  contempt,  as  Tiberius,  writing 
to  the  S^ate  fifty  years  aften^^ards,  declared :  "  Tot  a  majoribus  refertae 
leges,  tot  quas  divus  Augustus  tulit,  iUae  oblivione,  hae,  quod  flagitiosius 
est,  contemptu  aboUtae  securiorem  luxum  fecer^"  (.Tac.  Ann.  iii.  54). 
Horace  in  this  Ode  complains  that  the  rich  are  wasting  their  means  on  fine 
houses  and  luxurious  Uving,  contrary  to  the  example  of  their  forefathers, 
who  were  «ontent  to  Uve  in  huts  while  they  buUt  handsome  temples  for 

.the  gods. 

AROUMENf .  —  The  rich  man's  palaces  and  flower-gardens  and  ponds  are 
occupying  all  our  once  fertile  land.  This  was  not  the  way  of  our  aneestors^ 
who  had  but  little,  while  the  state  was  rich;  who  dwelt  in  no  spacious 
houses ;  whom  the  law  bade  content  themselves  with  a  turf-roofed  cottage, 
and  beautify  the  towns  and  temples  with  marble. 

1.  Jampauca  aratro^  Tiberius  (see  Introduction)  complained  to  the  Sen- 
ate  that  Romewas  entirely  dependent  on  the  provinces  for  her  corn,  and  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  which  might  at  any  time  cut  ofF  the 
supply  and  reduce  the  citizens  to  live  on  their  ornamental  woods  and  country- 
houses.     (Compare  Sali.  Beli.  Cat.  13.)    'Be^iae'  is  used  in  thesameway 
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as  'rex'  elsewhere  (see  C.  i.  4.  14).     'Rcgal  piles'  are  the  enormous  villa» 
oftherich.     'Jam'  means  'soon.' 

2.  undique  fatiiis]  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  18,  19,  20)  complains  that  some  of 
his  contemporaries  (*piscinarii*  he  calls  them)  wcre  so  devoted  to  their  tish- 
ponds  (*stagna'),  that  they  cared  more  for  them  than  for  all  the  interests  of 
the  state,  as  if  this  might  fall  and  they  still  keep  their  playthings  :  "Ita  sunt 
stulti  ut  amissa  repuhlica  piscinas  suas  fore  salvas  sperare  videantur ''  (18). 
Elsewhere  he  calls  them  'piscinarum  Tritones'  (ii.  9).  As  to  the  'lacus 
Lucrihus,'  see  A.  P.  63,  n. 

5.  fum  violaria]     This  is  opposed  to  *tum  laurea'  (y.  9). 

6.  Mifrtus]  This  word  is  of  two  declensions.  So  likewise  are  *  quercus/ 
'laurus,'  *pinus,'  *comus,*  *ficus.' 

oninis  copia  narium]  *  Every  ahundance  of  sweet  smells.*  *  Narium '  is 
put  for  the  perfumes  of  flowers,    It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere. 

10.  ictu8.\  *Ictus'  is  used  by  other  poets  besides  Ilorace  for  thtffierce 
rays  of  the  sun.     See  Ovid.  Met.  v.  389.    Lucretius,  ii.  808. 

11.  intonsi\  This  is  eqwivalent  to  *antiqui.'  'Catonis'  is  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  oalled  the  Censor  from  the  stera  way  in  which  he  executed  the  duties 
of  that  office,  b.  c.  184,  doing  all  he  could  tb  put  down  luxurious  and  expen- 
Bjve  habits. 

12.  Auspiciis]     'Example.' 

13.  census]  A  man's  property  was  called  his  'census'  bccause  it  was 
rated  by  the  censors  once  in  five  yiears ;  and  the  period  was  called  a  '  lus- 
trum,'  because,  when  this  duty  was  finished,  the  censors  performed  a  lustra- 
tion,  or  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  city. 

.  14.  nu/Ja  decempedis]  *  Privatis '  agrees  with  *  deccmpedis.'  Horace  com- 
plains  that  the  private  houses  of  his  day  had  verandahs  (*  porticus ')  so  large  " 
as  to  be  measured  by  a  ten-foot  rule.  *Here  thcy  dined  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north.  This  practice  was  called  *  coenatio 
ad  Boream.'  *  Opacam  excipiebat  Arcton '  is  like  Vii-giFs  *  Frigus  captabis 
opacum'  (Ec.  i.  53),  where  '  the  shady  coolness '  means  *the  coolness 
caused  by  the  shade ' :  and  *  opacam  Arcton  *  combines  the  notions  of  the 
north-wind  and  the  coolness  of  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  which  was  the 
north  side.  *Metata'  is  again  used  passively  in  S.  ii.  2.  114,  but  no  other 
writer  so  uses  the  woixl. 

17.  Fortuitum  caespitem]  *  The  turf  that  lies  at  hand,'  and  so,  *cheap.' 
This  means  cottages  roofed  with  turf,  as  Virgil  says  (Ec.  i.  69),  "tuguri 
congestum  culmine  caespes."  '  Fortuitum '  is  equivalent  to  t6v  Tv-xovra» 
Horace  aiiudes  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  temples  in  C.  ii.  18.  2. 


ODE    XVI. 

The  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  Pompeius  Grosphus,  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  possessed  of  large  prpperty  in 
Sicily,  of  which  island  he  was  probably  a  native.  On  his  return,  Horace 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend  Iccius  (Epp.  i.  12),  in  wliich 
ne  spcaks  highly  of  his  worth.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pom- 
peius  of  C.  ii.  7  (Introduction).  He  appears,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Ode, 
to  have  been  in  Sicily  when  it  was  written.  Perhaps  he  Iiad  written  Horace 
a  letter  which  called  up  the  particular  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  the 
Ode,  or  had  qualities  which  made  it  applicable  to  him.  The  object  of  the 
Odc  is  to  reprove  the  craving  for  happiness  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
others. 
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Ab6T7]|£NT.  —  The  satlor  End  the  savage  warrior  alike  proy  for  rest,  bat 
«realth  cannot  buy  iu  Riches  and  power  cannot  remove  care  from  the  dwell- 
ing.  The  bumble  alone  are  frce.  Why  do  we  aim  at  so  much  happinesa 
m  this  short  life,  and  run  away  from  home  1  We  cannot  fly  from  ourselves 
^d  care.  We  should  be  cheerful  for  the  present,  and  not  expect  peifect 
happiness.  One  man  lives  many  days,  another  has  few.  1  may  have  oppor- 
tiinities  of  happiness  which  are  dcnied  to  thee ;  and^et  thou  hast  ample  pos- 
sessions,  and  1  bnt  a  humble  farm,  a  breath  of  the  Grecian  Mnse,  and  a  con- 
tempt  for  the  vulgar. 

2.  Prensus  AegaeOy]  'Deprensus'  ('oyertaken,'  'caaght*)  was  a  nantical 
term  for  a  ship  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The  storms  of  me  JEgeao  are  men- 
tioned  C.  iii.  29.  63.    '  Simul '  is  the  same  as  '  simul  ac' 

3.  certa  faigent]  *  shine  distinctly.' 

5.  Thrace]    For  *  Thracia.?    Bee  C.  iii;  15.  2,  n. 

10.  Summovet]  This  is  the  proper  word  to  express  the  lictor^s  duty  of 
cleadag  the  way.  The  lictor  is  caUed  '  consulari»,'  because  the  consiils 
were  attended  by  these  officers,  as  were  other  high  magistrates.  As  ta 
'laqueata,'  see  b-  ii«  3.  273»  n. 

14.  aalinum,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3.  13.  '  Cupido/  when  it  refers  to  the 
]k>ye  of  money,  is  aiways  masculine  in  Horace. 

17.  jaculatnur]     See  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

18,  19.  Quid — mutamus]    *  Why  do  we  seek  in  exchange '  for  our  own  ? 
Patriae — ej»K/]    This  is  another  Grecism,  mxrpibos  <j>vyds.'    Ovid  uses^ 

tibc  same  construction  (Met.  ix.  409) :  "Exsul  mentisque  domusque." 
'21.  Scandit  aeratas]     See  C.  iii.  1.  37,  n.     *Vitiosa'  may  be  rcndered 
'morbid,'  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  mind.      ^^ratas'  is  'brazen- 
beaked.'    Ltke  semiments  are  found  in  S.  ii.  7. 111-115.    £pp.  i.  11.  2.5, 
sqq.;  14.  12,  sq. 

25.  quod  ullra  est]  *  what  lies  beyond ' ;  that  is,  *  the  future.* 

26.  Oderit]     This  is  a  strong  way  of  expressing  *  nolit,'  *  refuse,*  *  avoid.' 

29.  dkt  mortj  See  C  iv.  6.  4,  n  He  was  destined  to  an  eariy  death,  and 
therefore  calls  himself  fuwpBabtos  (II.  i:  352). 

30.  Tithonnm]  Eos  (Anroraj  obtained  for  her  hnsband  Tithonns  the  gift 
of  immortality,  of  which,  when  old  age  became  too  great  a  burden,  he 
repented,  and  was  t^kea  by  her  to  heaven  (see  C.  i.  28.  8). 

31 .  JEt  mihi]  *  and  perhaps  to  me  Time  shall  give  some  blessing  he  denies 
to  thee.*  He  then  goes  on  to  compare  their  respective  gifts,  and  means  to 
say  that  he  Is  as  satisfied  with  his  humble  condition  as  Grosphus  should  be 
with  his  richea. 

33.  Siculoie]     See  Introdnetitio. 

35.  tqna,]  Mares  rather  than  horses  were  osed  for  racing.  Virg.  Georg. 
i,  59 :  '^  Eliadttm  palmas  Epiros  eqoarum."  As  to  '  quadriga,'  see  £pp.  i. 
11.  29,  n. 

bis  Afro  Murice  tinctae]  These  garments  were  called  bi^(f>a ;  oompare 
DSpod.  xii.  21 :  "  Mnricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae."  The  purple  dyes 
moat  prized  were  the  Tyrian,  the  Sidonian  (Epp.  i.  10.  26),  the  Laconian 
(C.  ii.  18.  8),  and  Afriean  (Epp.  ii.  2.  181).  The  garment  dyed  with  thts 
color  was  the  lacema,  an  outer  cloak  wom  ovcr  the  toga.  It  was  very  costly.' 
What  these  garments  gained  in  appearance  by  their  dye,  they  lost  in  savor ; 
for  Martial  reekons  among  the  worst  smelling  objects  "  bis  murice  vellus 
inquinatum." 

38.  Spiritum  Graiae  tenitem  Camenae^  *A  slight  breath  of  the  Grecian 
Muse/  which.is  a  modest  way  of  descnbing  his  talents  as  a  follower  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

39.  Farca  mn  mendax]    Elsewhere  he  addresaei  tbe  Farcae  as  'veraoQs' 

26* 
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(C.  S.  25).  The  Parcae,  who  correspond  to  the  Greek  Motpai,  were  god- 
desses,  whose  cffice  it  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  Jove  ('fata'),  which 
therefore  they  knew,  and  were  said  sometimes  to  reveal.  They  attended 
men  at  their  birth,  and  foretold  thcir  character  and  fortunes,  and  so  Horace 
says  Parca  gave  him  the  gifts  he  mcntions.  The  originai  conception,  whicb 
Homer  adopts,  supposed  but  one  Moi/xi,  and  Horace  uses  the  singular 
number.  But  according  to  the  later  notions  tliere  were  three.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  16. 

malignum]   'spiteful/  which  Horace  says  feelingly,  for  he  had  suffered 
from  theu:  malice. 


ODE    XVII. 

The  last  two  lines  of  this  Ode,  showing  that  Horace  had  not  yet  paid  the 
sacrifice  he  had  vowed  to  Faunus  for  his  prcservation  from  death,  makes  it 
most  probable  that  it  was  written  not  long  after  C.  13  of  this  book,  b.  c.  25 
or  26.  In  the  same  year  MiBcenas  appears  to  have  recovered  from  a  fever, 
and  to  have  been  received  with  applause  in  the  theatre  on  his  first  nppearanoe 
^fter  his  illness  (C.  i.  20.  3).  But  his  recovery  seems  to  have  been  only 
partial ;  and  it  would  appcar  that  Horace  had  to  listj^n  to  his  complaints  and 
appreheni^ons  of  death,  his  fear  of  which  is  said  to  have.been  great.  Horace 
remonstrates  with  his  friend  in  an  affectionate  way  about  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions. 

Argument.  —  Whv  kill  me  with  thy  complaints  ?  I  cannot  sun-ive  thee, 
Maecenas ;  one  half  of  my  life  bcing  gone,  how  should  the  other  stay  behind  ?. 
I  have  sworn  to  die  with  thee,  and  the  monsters  of  hell  shall  not  separate  us/ 
Our  star  is  one  and  the  same.  The  power  of  Jove  rescued  thee  from  the 
adverse  iniluence  of  Satum  on  that  day  when  thou  wert  received  with  accla- 
mations  in  thc  theatre,  and  Faunus  at  the  same  time  rescued  mc  from  death. 
Offer  thy  sacrifice  and  dedicate  thy  tcmple,  and  I  will  offer  my  unpretending 
lamb. 

2.  amicum  est]  A  translation  of  the  Greek  ^iXoif  eWc,  and  cquivalent  to 
'placet.* 

6.  aUera,]  *  I,  the  other  part/  Two  definitions  of  friendship  by  Pythago- 
ras  are  woith  preserving.  One  is,  aa>fiaTa  fuv  fivo  ^vxi  ^*  /**<* »  «nd  the 
othcr,  cWi  yap  &s  <l>afuv  6  <fti\os  devTfpos  €y<»-  Erasmus  (Adag  Neaera 
et  Charmion)  spcaks  of  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was 
usual  for  persons  to  bind  therosclves  by  an  oath  each  not  to«ur\'ive  the  other, 
such  persons  being  caIIcd«oi  fTvvairodvfi<TKovT€s>  This,  if  true,  corresponds 
with  Cffisar^s  account  of  the  Soldurii  (B.  G.  iii.  22). 

7.  Nec  carus  aet/ue]  *  Carus  '  requires  *  ipsi  *  to  be  supplied,  as  (Epp.  i.  3. 
29),  "  Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari."  *  Neither  so  dear  (to  my- 
self  as  you  were  to  me),  nor  surviving  with  an  entire  life.'  Horace  aiid 
Maeccnas  died  the  same  year,  and  it  has  bcen  unreasonably  snrmiscd,  from 
this  coincidcnce  and  the  langnage  hcre  used,  that  Horace  hastencd  his  own 
death  in  onler  to  accompany  his  fricnd      (Compare  Epod.  i.  5  ) 

1 1 .   (Jtcuuque]    For  *  quandocunque,'  *  whcnever.* 

13.  ChimaeraA     See  C.  i.  27.  24. 

14.  Gya»]  Tliis  name  is  somctimes  writtcn  Gyges.  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  giants  who  made  war  upon  Zcus. 

16.  Jvstitiae]    £uKri  and  tho  Mdipat  were  daughters  of  Zeos  and  Themb, 
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and  the  former  is  here  introduced  as  associated  with  her  sisters.  See  C.  16. 
S9,  n.  • 

17.  Seu  Libra]  What  Horace  thought  of  astrology  may  be  collected 
from  C.  i.  11.  He  introduces  a  little  of  it  here  to  entertain  his  fricnd, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  but  littlc  care  or  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
rather  a  contempt  for  it.  He  says  whatever  the  constellation  may  have  bcen 
nnder  which  he  was  bom,  whether  Libra,  Scorpio,  or  Capricomus,  his  star 
no  doubt  coincided  with  that  of  Maecenas,  for  that  their  fortunes  were  one. 

20.  Capriconius]  The  sun  enters  this  constellation  in  the  winter.  It  is 
therefore  charged  with  the  storms  that  thcn  occur,  and  is  called  the  tyrant 
of  the  westem  wave,  as  Notus  is  calledthe  lord  of  the  Hadriatic  '(C  i. 
3.  15). 

23.  refulgens]  Shining  in  opposition,  so  as  to  counteract  his  influcnces. 
Those  who  were  bom  when  Satum  was  visible  were  supposcd  to  be  liable  to 
all  manner  of  ills.  But  the  star  of  Jupiter,  if  it  shone  at  the  same  time, 
would  destroy  the  power  of  Satum. 

26.  Laetum  theatris]     See  Introd. 

28.  iSustuieraty]  Tne  use  of  the  indicative  in  hypothetical  cases  of  this 
kind  is  not  easily  reduced  to  rale ;  but  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
construction  of  av  with  thc  indicative.  Whcn  the  condition  is  not  fulfillcd, 
or  is  a  negative  condition,  or  implics  a  negation,  then  the  consequent  clause 
may  be  expressed  by  the  indlcative  mood,  in  the  plupcrfect  tcnse  if  the  action 
be  a  complete  action  and  past,  in  the  perfcct  if  it  be  prcscnt.  "  Sustulcrat 
si  non  Icvasset :  sed  levavit."  Horace's  mcaning  might  be  thus  e*xpresscd : 
"  The  trank  had  killed  me,  had  not  Faunus  lightencd  the  blow."  "  It  should 
be  observed,  that  in  sentences  of  this  character  the  *  nisi '  or  *  si '  always 
follows."  . 

Horace  was  under  the  particular  care  of  Mercury,  thc  Miiscs,  and  Faunus, 
to  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  7),  he  attributcs  his  preser^ation 
on  tliis  occasion  (C.  iii.  4.  27).  Faunus  or  Pan  was  the  son  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury. 

29.  In-assft]  '  had  averted.* 

30.  Reddere  victimas]  Maecenas  had  vowed  an  oiTering,  a  shrine  probably 
to  Apollo,  the  healer,  for  his  recovery  ;  Horace  had  vowcd  a  lamb  to  Faunus 
(see  Introduction). 


ODE    XVIII. 

This  Ode,  which  deals  with  Horace's  favorite  subjects,  the  levelling 
power  of  death,  and  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and  the  schemes  of  the  wealthy, 
is  dcdicated  to  no  particular  friend.    It  is  like  C  iii.  24. 

Argument.  — No  gold  in  my  roof,  no  marble  in  my  hall,  no  palacc  have 
I,  nor  fcmale  clicnts  to  serve  me ;  but  I  have  honesty  and  unclerstanding, 
and,  though  I  be  poor,  I  am  courted  by  the  rich  :  what  more  should  I  ask 
of  the  gods  or  my  fricnd,  content  with  my  single  Sabine  estate  ?  Dnys  arc 
passing  on,  and,  though  rcady  to  drop  into  thy  grave,  thou  art  building  and 
stretching  thy  borders,  and  tcaring  iip  the  landmarks  of  thy  clicnt,  and 
driving  him  from  his  home.  But  to  what  pui^pose  is  this  ?  To  Hndcs  tliou 
must  go  in  tlie  end  :  the  earth  opcns  to  rich  and  poor  ;  Promcthcus  the 
crafty,  and  Tantalus  the  proud,  tliey  cannot  escape ;  and  the  poor  man 
fiuds  in  death  a  release  from  his  toils,  whether  he  seek  it  or  not. 

2.  lacunar ,]     See  S.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

8.  tr(U)es\  *  blocks.'    The  architrave  or  base  of  the  entablature  resting 
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Qpoh  a  colamn  is-probablf  meant.  The  marble  from  Moont  Hymettas  in, 
Attica  was  white.  The  Numidian,  referred  to  in  the  next  verse,  wa» 
ycilowish. 

5.  Attalt]  See  C.  i.  1.  12,  n.  'I  have  not,  a  stranger  heir,  taken  posses» 
sion  of  the  palace  of  Attalus/  The  meaning  is,  *  I  have  not  had  the  luck 
to  comc  to  an  uuexpected  estate«  as  the  liomans  came  in  for  the  property  o£ 
Attalus.' 

"7.  Lacomcas]     See  C.  16.  35,  n. 

8.  honestae  —  dientae:]  'respectable  dependants,'  which  may  mean  the 
rustic  women  on  a  man^s  farms,  the  wives  of  the  *  coloni.'  This  is  not  the 
technical  sense  of '  cliens  '  or  *  clienta,'  for  which  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

10.  Benigna  vend]  '  a  productive  vein.'    This  metaphor  is  from  a  mine. 

11.  Me  f>etit]  '  seeks  my  company.' 

14.  unicis  Sabinis]  *my  single  Sabine  estate.'  Supply  'praediis.'  The 
farm  wliich  Mascenas  gave  him  in  the  valley  of  the  JDigentia,  among  tho 
Sabine  hilis. 

16.  interire]  This  word  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  <fi$iv€Uf,  by  which 
the  Greek  expressed  the  iatter  days  of  the  month. 

17.  Ta  secanda  marmora  Locas]  You^i.  e.  any  luxnrioiis  old  man*— 
*You  enter  into  contracts  for  the  hewing  of  marble,'  to  amament  your 
houses,  in  the  way  of  piliars,  wall-coating,  and  floors.  *  Locare '  may  be 
said  elther  of  one  who  rcceives  or  of  one  who  paya  money ;  *  locare  rem 
faciendam '  or  *  utendam/  to  let  out  werk  to  be  done,  of  to  let  a  thing  (as  & 
house,  &«)  to  be  used.  la  the  formcr  case  the  ^  locator '  pays,  in  the  latter 
he  receives  paymcnt.  Herc  the  formcr  is  meant.  The  correlative  terms  ar» 
'redemptor '  and  '  conductor.*    See  C.  iii.  1.  35,  n. 

20.  urrjes  Summovere  iittoraA  Corapare  with  this  C.  iii.  1.  33,  sqq. :  "  Con- 
tracta  pisces  aequora  sQntiunt. '  'Sunmiovcre'  is  to  push  up  or'push  out 
farther  into  the  sea  by  artificial  mcans,  and  so  increase  your  grounds  on 
which  to  build,    As  to  'Baiae,*  see  Epp.  i.  1.  83,  n. 

22.  ripa.\  *  Ripa '  is  not  used  for  '  littus,'  *  the  shore  of  the  sea  *  (as  here), 
80  often  as  *  littus '  is  used  for  *  ripa,'  *  thc  bank  of  a  river.' 

23.  Quid,  quod  usque\  *  Quid '  and  '  quid  cnim '  are  commonly  used  to 
introduce  a  fresh  instancc  or  iliustration  of  what  has  been  said  before,  or  clse 
they  carry  on  the  flow  of  an  argument,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  has 
been  usual  to  insert  a  notc  of  interrogation  after  it  in  these  cases,  which  only 
makes  an  inteliigible  formula  nnintelligible. 

24.  Revellis  aqri  temiinos]  A  law  of  the  twelve  tables  providcd  against 
this  ^vrong.  "  Patronus  si  clienti  frandcm  fccerit,  sacer  esto."  Solomon 
thus  exhorts  the  rich  (Prov.  xxiii.  10, 11) :  "Remove  not  the  old  landmark, 
and  enter  not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless ;  for  theur  Redeemer  is'  mighty, 
he  shall  plead  with  theo." 

29.  Nulla  certior  tamen]  *  Thcro  ia  no  dwelling  marked  ont  (or  defined) 
which  morc  certainly  awaits  the  wealthy  landiord  than  the  bounds  of  greedy 
Orcus.'  Horace  means  to  say,  *  Though  you  think  you  may  push  the  bbun- 
dary  of  your  estatc  farther  and  farther,  you  must  go  to  a  home  markcd  out 
for  you,  and  which  you  can  neither  expand  nor  escape  from.*  In  *  destinata ' 
(agrccinjif  with  *aula*)  and  in  *finis*  is  contained  the  notion  of  prescribed 
and  fixcd  limits,  in  which  the  force  of  the  passago  lies. 

34.  Refpimque  puerisA     C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

35.  Qdlidum  Promethea]  This  story  of  Frometheus  trying  to  bribe  CharoQ 
is  not  found  cUewhcre. 

36.  Hir\  i.  e.  Orcus,  "non  exorabUis  auro  "  (Epp.  iL  2.  179). 

37.  Tantali  Genus]     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

38.  coffrcet]  *  confines.' 

40.   Vocatus  aique  non  vocatus  audit.]    Horace's  language  is  bcJdy  conplii^ 
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'«adifwith  'DoaTocatns.'    'Fnnctam  laboribas/  'when  he  has  finiihe^ 
fais  labors/  is  derived  from  the  Greek  KtKfijjKora» 


ODE  XIX. 

Thib  Ode  was  perhafMi  composed  at  the  time  of  fhe  Liberalia,  Hke  the 
third  elegy  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ovid's  Tristia.  The  seene  is  laid  in  the 
woods,  and  the  poet  is  supposed  to  come  snddenly  upon  the  party,  consisting 
of  Bacchus,  with  his  attendant  nymphs  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods, 
ali  attending  with  sdroiraition  to  the  god  as  he  sings  his  own  achievements. 
The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  which  gives  place  (r.  9)  to  the  inspiration 
of  thc  divinity,  in  virtue  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  echoes  of  ali  he  had 
heard. 

Argumext.  —  Among  the  far  hills  I  saw  Bacchus— O  wonderful!  — 
leciting,  and  the  Nymphs  leaming,  and  the  Satyrs  ali  attention.  Awe  is 
fr»sh  in  my  heart ;  the  god  is  wi£in  me,  and  I  am  troubled  with  joy.  .  O 
spare  mc,  dread  Liber !  It  is  past,  and  I  am  free  to  sing  of  the  Bacchanals  ; 
of  fountains  of  wine  and  milk  and  honey ;  of  Ariadne ;  of  Pentheus  and 
Lycurgus ;  how  thou  tamedst  the  watei-s  of  tlie  £ast,  and  dost  sport  witli 
ti^  Thracian  nymphs ;  how  thou  hurledst  the  giaut  from  heaven,  and  how 
Cerberos  did  crouch  to  thee,  and  lick  tby  feet. 

1.  Bacchum]  The  legends  and  attributes  of  Bacchus  contained  in  this  Ode 
are  entirely  of  Greek  origin.  The  Romans  had  no  independent  notions  of 
this  divinity,  whose  name  BaKxoSi '  the  shouter/  is  pioperly  no  more  than  ao 
adjunct  of  AtQwa-ot- 

2.  docentem  —  diKmles]  These  coirei^ond  to  the  terms  dibdcKtip  and 
yiavBavetv^  as  applied  to  tne  choragns  who  trained,  and  the  chorus  who  learaj; 
tikeir  parts  in  the  Greek  plays. 

Z.  Ntfmfha9ijue\  The  Waiades  and  Diyades  (see  C.  iii.  25.  14).  These 
nymphs  were  tlie  nurses  of  Bacchus  in  his  infancy,  and  aie  always  represented 
as  his  companions. 

4.  Capripedum  Satyrontm]  The  Satyrs  are  usnally  confounded  with  the 
Fauns,  Faunus  again  being  confoundeci  with  Pan,  who  was  represented  with 
goat'8  fcet  like  the  Satyrs.  Luetan  describes  the  Satyrs  as  being  o^tU  ra^ 
Zra,  but  only  describes  Pan  as  having  the  lower  extremities  like  a  goat,  ra 
KaT<a  alyt  ioLKcts.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  tiying  to  trace  any  consistency  in  tho 
poet*s  conceptions  of  these  uncouth  divinities. 

6,  7.  turbidum  Laetatur]  'beats  wildly.' 

9.  Fas  est].  *  the  god  permits  me.'  Ilere  the  poet  is  supposed  to  recover 
from  the  terror  inspired  by  the  god,  and  to  feel  tnat  he  is  at  liberty  to  repeat 
what  he  has  heard.  *  Fas  est '  is  equivalent  to  8vvar6v  «'crrt.  The  power  as 
well  as  thepermission  of  the  god  is  given.     C.  i.  II .  I ,  n. 

Tftyiadas]  The  attendants  of  Bacchus  wcre  so  called,  from  the  Greek  word 
&veiVf  '  to  rave.' 

10.  lactis  —  mella;]  The  same  attribute  that  made  Dionysus  the  god  of 
wine  also  ffave  him  milk  and  honey  as  his  types.  He  rcprescnted  the  exu- 
berance  or  nature,  and  was  therein  closely  connccted  Avith  Demeter.  Any 
traveller  in  the  East  can  tell  of  honeycromhs  on  the  trees  as  curiously  wrought 
as  any  in  garden-hives.  Vii-gil  says  (Kc.  iv.  30) :  "Et  durae  quercus  suda- 
bunt  rdscida  mella." 
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12.  iterare]    This  means  '  to  repeat '  what  the  poet  had  heaid  fromthe  god, 
'  as  he  tanght  the  nymphs  to  praise  him. 

13.  Fas  et]  '  ;£!!t '  is  used  by  the  poets  as  an  enclitic,  and  put  after  the  word 
it  belongs  tq,  which  is  not  done  by  the  prose-writers. 

beotae  conjuffis]  i.  e.  Ariadne,  whese  crown  is  one  of  the  eonstellations, 

*  corona/  placed  in  heaven  by  Bacchus,  according  to  the  story  recorded  in  his 
happy  manner  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  459  -  516). 

14.  tectaque  Penthei]  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes  (Epp.  i.  16.  74),  having' 
gone  out  to  see  the  secret  orgies  of  Bacchus,  was  tom  to  pieccs  by  the  Bac- 

^chanals,  with  his  motlicr  Agave  at  the  head  of  them. 

16.  Lvcurgi.]     See  C.  i.  18.  8,  n. 

17.  lujlectis  amnesy]  The  Hydafipes  and  Orontes,  which  Bacchus  is  said 
to  have  walked  over  drv-shod. 

19.  Nodo  coerces]  This  is  a  variation  of  *nodo  cohibere  crinem'  (C.  iii. 
14.  22).     '  Bistonidum '  means  the  women  of  the  Bistones,  a  Thracian  tribe. 

*  Fraus,'  in  this  sense  of  *  harm,'  occurs  again,  C.  S.  41. 

21.  TUf  cum  parentis]  Horace  foUowed  some  legend  not  found  by  us  else- 
where  in  this  description  of  Bacchus  changed  into  a  lion  and  fighting  with  tho 
■giant  Rhoetus.  As  to  the  wars  of  the  Giants,  see  notes  on  C.  ii.  12. 6,  and  iii. 
4.  43,  50. 

28.  Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli.]  '  You  were  the  same,  whether  engaged  in 
(in  the  midst  of)  peace  or  war  ^;  the  same,  i.  e.  as  vigorous  in  war  as  in  the 
dance  or  jest. 

30.  Comu  decorumy]  Dionysus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  yov<roK«po>ff, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  called  the  Homed.  ihis  symbol 
of  power,  common  to  the  Greeks  as  well  as  to  all  the  nations  of  the  East  (seo 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  passim),  was  adopted  from  this  divinity  by  Alexander 
the  Great  (who  professed  to  be  thc  brother  of  Bacchus  and  son  of  Ammon) 
and  his  successors,  who  have  it  represented  on  their  coins.  Compare  C.  iii. 
-21.  18 :  "  Vires  et  addis  comua  pauperi." 

leniter  atterens  Caudam,\  There  m  a  notion  of  tameness  and  pleasure  in  this 
action.  *  As  you  came  he  gently  wagged  his  tail,  as  you  departed  he  licked 
your  feet.'    '  Ter-  *  is  to  tum  or  wag,  and  *  adter- '  is  to  wag  at  or  towarda. 

31.  triiingui  Ore]  'three  mouths,'  as  e«earo/iirod<»if  firjorjtd&p  signifies  the 
hondred  Nereids  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  v.  717).    See  note  on  li.  13.  34. 


ODE   XX. 

Thts  Ode  appears  to  have  been  written  imppomptu,  in  a  mock-heroic  or 
but  half  serious  style,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  of  Maecenas  (v.  6).  The  poot 
says  that  he  whom  Msecenas  delights  to  honor  cannot  fail  to  live  for  evcr, 
and  that  he  already  feels  his  immortality,  and  that  wings  have  been  givcn 
him  with  which  he  shall  soar  to  heaven,  and  fly  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the 
earth. 

Argument.  —  On  a  fresh,  strong  wing  shall  I  soar  to  heaven,  far  abovo 
envy  and  the  world.  Whom  thou,  dear  Mieccnas,  delightest  to  honor,  Styx 
hath  no  power  to  detain.  Even  now  my  plumage  is  springing,  and  I  ara 
ready  to  fly  away  and  sing  in  distant  places,  and  to  tcach  barbarous  nations. 
No  wailings  for  me ;  away  with  the  cmpty  honore  of  a  tomb. 

1 ,  2.  Non  usitata  nec  tenui  —  Penna]    *  On  no  common  or  mean  wing.' 
hiformis]    As  swan  and  poet. 
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4  invidta  fnajor]  Horace  was  not  too  good  to  be  maligTied,  bat  he  coald 
rise  above  it,  which  is  the  meaning  of  '  major/  Kpfitrtrtav.  His  birth  drew 
contempt  upon  him  while  he  held  a  command  in  Bratas's  army,  and  after- 
wards  when  he  became  intimate  with  Maecenas  (see  Sat.  i.  6.  46,  sqq.) ;  but 
those  who  envied  tried  as  usual  to  make  nse  of  him  (see  Sat.  ii.  6.  47,  sqq.). 
He  appears  in  some  measore  -to  have  outlived  detraction,  according  U>  his  own 
words  (C.  iv.  3.  16)  f 

"  Jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido." 

6.  guem  ixxaSf]  *  whom  thou  hoilored  by  an  invitation.'    See  Introdaction. 
It  was  on  the^strength  of  such  invitations  that  he  affirmed, 
"  Pauperemque  dives 
Mepetit."  (C.  ii.  18.  10.) 

9, 10.  asperae  Pellea]    Idke  the  skin  on  a  swan's  legs. 

11.  Supeme,\  As  this  is  formed  from  '  papemus/  the  last  sjllable  would 
naturally  be  long ;  but  it  is  short  in  Lucretius  twice,  and  Hbid  same  with  '  in- 
feme.* 

13.  Daedaieo  ocior\  Orelli  has  collected  many  examples  of  hiatus  like  this 
fiom  Horace,  Vii^,  and  Ovid.     See  C.  i.  28.  24. 

15.  canonis  Ales]  The  swan.  See  C.  iv.  2.  25,  3.  20.  Viigil  (Ec.  ix.  27) 
has, 

"  Vare  tnum  nomen  — 
Cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni." 

16.  Hyperboreosque  camp(xs.]  There  was  a  mystery  attached  to  the  distant 
regions  of  the  north^  to  whieh  Pindar  (Pyth.  x.)  says  no  man  ever  found  the 
way  by  land  or  sea.  They  did  not  however  neglect  the  Muses.  They  were 
a  happy  race,  dvbp&y  pcucaptav  ouikos ;  a  sacred  family,  Uph  ytvea,  free 

'  fiom  old  age,  disease,  and  war.    These  considerations  wiU  explain  Horace'8 
meaning. 

18.  marsae  cokortis]  The  Marsi  were  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Italian 
tribes,  and  supplicd  the  best  foot-soldiers  for  the  Boman  army,  which  is  hence 
called  '  Marsa  cohors '  (see  C.  iii.  5.  9). 

Dacus  —  Gelonij]  See  C.  i.  19.  10,  n.  The  Daci  were  not  finaUy  subdued 
tiU  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

19.  periius]  Here  the  meaning  is  'instracted,'  as  *juris  peritus'  is  one 
instracted  and  skilled  in  the  law.  Horace  means  that  barbarous  nations  will 
become  versed  in  his  writings :  '  mei  peritus  me  discet '  is  perhaps  the  full 
sentence.  But  why  he  should  class  those  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  (of  which  many  Romans  drank)  with  the  barbarians  mentioned,  is  not 
easy  to  nnderstand. 

20.  Hiber]  By  Hiber  is  probably  meant  the  Caucasian  people  of  that 
name. 

Bhodanique  potorJ]  This  mode  of  expression  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try,  as  those  who  drink  of  their  national  river,  is  repeated  twice,  C.  iii.  10.  l, 
and  C.  iv.  15.  21. 

21 .  inanifunere]  That  is,  a  funeral  without  a  corpse.  The  poet  says  he 
shall  have  taken  flight  and  shall  not  die.  The  idea  is  like  that  of  Enmus  in 
those  verses  (quotcd  by  Cicero  de  Senect.  c.  20), — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nec  fiinera  fletu 
Faxit.    Cur  1    Volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum." 

22.  Lwtusque  turpfs]  *  disfiguring  grief 

24.  gupervacuos]  The  prose-writers  before  Pliny  used  the  fonn  'super- 
vacaneus.' 
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ODE  I. 

This  and  the  five  foUowiag  Odes  are  geneAillr  admltted  to  be  amon^  the 
fiaest  specimeiis  «f  Horace'8  manner.  It  faas  been  aiready  said  (p.  h.  15, 
Jntrodiietion)  that  they  appear  all  to  have  been  written  aboat  the  eame  time 
with  one  another  and  with  other  Odes,  namely,  that  tirae  when  Augustos  set 
himself  the  ta^k  of  sodal  refonnation,  after  the  ciose  of  the  civil  wars. 

The  general  pnrport  of  this  Ode  is  an  exhortation  to  moderate  living  and 
deBiree. 

The  first  stanza  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  added  as  an  introdiie- 
tion  to  the  six  Odes,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Abguhent.  — The  worldly  I  despise,  but  have  new  prccepts  for  the  yokng. 
Kings  rule  over  their  pcople,  but  are  themselves  the  subjects  of  Jove.  One 
may  be  richer,  another  nobler  than  his  fellows,  but  all  alike  must  die.  No 
indulgence  can  get  sleep  for  him  who  has  a  sword  ever  hanging  over  him, 
while  it  disdains  not  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  who  is  content  with  a 
little,  fears  not  storm  or  drought.  The  rich  man  builds  him  houses  on  the 
very  waters,  but  anxiety  foUows  him,  go  where  he  wilL  If,  thcn,  the  luxuries 
of  the  wealdiy  cure  not  grief,  why  should  I  build  me  great  houses,  or  seek  to 
change  my  lot  ? 

1 .  Odi  profanum  Vfdgta]  The  first  stan2a  \A  an  imitation  of  the  lanffuage 
used  by  the  priests  at  the  mysteries,  requirinK  "  the  multitude  profane/*  that 
is,  ali  but  the  initiated,  or  those  who  were  to  be  initiated,  to  staud  akx)f.  *  Fa- 
vere  linguis,'  like  (vKJirjfKLv,  in  its  first  meaning  signifies  the  speaking  words 
of  good  omen.  But  it  came  as  commonly  to  signify  total  silencc,  as  here. 
Horace  speaks  as  if  he  despaired  of  impressing  hia  precepts  on  any  but  tiie 
young,  and  bids  the  rest  stand  aside,  as  incapable  of  l)eing  ioitiated  iu  the 
true  wisdom  of  life. 

3.  Muscurum  mcerdoa]     Ovid  calls  himself  the  same  (Amor.  iii.  8. 23) :  ^ 
"  Ille  ego  Musarum  purus  Phocbioue  sacerdos." 

5.  Regum  timendorum]  He  begins  by  saying  tnat  even  kings,  though^they 
ftre  alx)ve  their  peoplc,  are  themseives  inferior  to  Jove,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that,  though  one  man  may  he  richer  or  nobler  than  another,  all  must  dic ; 
that  the  nch  liave  no  exemption  fix)m  care,  but  much  more  of  it  than  the 
humble. 

7.  triumphoy  Cuncta]  There  is  some  abruptness  in  this,  from  the  absence 
of '  et'  But  it  is  not  wanted.  As  to  the  Giants'  wars,  see  C.  ii.  12. 6,  n.,  19. 
21 ;  iii.  4.  43,  50. 

9.  E»t  ut\  This  is  equivalent  to.  coTiv  las,  '  it  may  be.'  ' £sto '  witfaont 
'  ut '  occurs  in  Sat.  i.  6.  19.  The  meaning  6f  the  sentence  is,  that  one  man 
possesses  more  lands  than  another. 

10.  hic  generosior]  *  Generosior '  is  more  noble  by  birth,  as  another  is  more 
distinguished  for  his  cliaracter  and  deeds,  and  a  third  for  the  number  of  hia 
clients,  of  whom  it  was  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  Komans  to  have  a  laige  hody 
depending  on  them. 
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11.  Deacendat  in  Chmpum]  The  Campus  Martius  was  an  open  space,  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  encroached  upon  by  buildings,  outside  the  city  walls  on 
the  northeast  quarter,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  comitia  centu- 
riata,  at  which'the  election  of  raagistrates  took  place,  were  held  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  *  Descendere '  is  the  word  used  for  gladiators  going  into  the  arena 
to  fight,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  contests  for  office. 

12.  mdiorquefama]     For  *  famaque  melior.* 

13.  Contendat,]  *runs  against  him.'  This  verb  is  used  sometimes  as  a 
transitive  verb  for  *petere,'  as  in  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  (ii.  2.  53),  "  Hic  magistratus 
a  populo  sunmia  ambitione  contenditur." 

16.  Omnecdpax]     Compare  C.  ii.  3,  26,  and  Ukewise  i.  4.  13  ;  ii.  18.  32. 

18.  Siculae  dapes]  The  Sicilians  were  at  one  time  proverbial  for  good 
living.  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  Damocles,  told  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp. 
V.  21),  who  was  invited  by  Dionysias  of  Syracuse  to  a  feast,  and  was  set  in 
the  midst  of  luxuries,  but  with  a  sword  hanging  by  a  single  hair  over  his  head ; 
by  which  the  king  meant  him  to  understand  the  character  of  his  own  happi- 
ness,  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Damocles.  Horace  says  generally, 
that  the  rich  cannot  enjoy  their  riches,  since  they  have  ever  a  sword,  in  the 
shape  of  danger,  hanging  over  them. 

19.  Dulcem  daborabunt  saporem,\  '  shall  force  sweet  appetite.* 

20.  Non  avium]  It  is  said  that  Maecenas  sought  sleep  by  the  help  of  dis- 
tant  music.    Aviaries  were  not  uncommon  in  the  houscs  of  the  rich. 

21.  JSomnus  agrestium]    '  Vironim '  depends  on  *  domos.* 
24.   Tempe]     The  word  is  plural,  —  in  Greek  ra  TefiTrrj. 

27.  Arctun  cadentis  —  orientis  Hn(di,\  Arcturus  sets  early  in  November. 
,  The  constellation  Auriga,  of  which  the  kids  (two  stars)  form  a  pait,  rises 
about  the  first  of  Octobcr. 

29.  verberatae  grandine  vineae]  See  Epp.  i.  8.  4  :  "  Grando  contuderit 
•  vites."     *  Mendax  fundus '  is  like  "  spem  mentita  seges  "  (Epp.  i.  7.  87),  and 

opposed  to  "  segetis  certa  fides  "  (C.  iii.  16.  30). 

30.  drbore  nunc  aquas]  Horace  says  he  who  is  contcnt  with  a  little  has 
never  to  complain,  like  the  rich,  of  storms  by  sea  or  land,  6r  of  the  failing  of 
his  fruits  through  rain,  heat,  or  frost,  which  last  he  expresses  thus  :  "  or  his 
farm  disapppinting  him,  when  his  trees  complain  one  while  of  the  rains,  an- 
other  of  the  constellation  (Sirius)  that  parches  the  fields,  and  again  of  the 
cruel  fix)sts." 

33.  Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt]  Compare  C.  ii.  18.  20,  and  Epp.  i. 
1.84. 

35.  Caementa  demittit  redemptor]  Compare  C.  iii.  24.  3,  sq.  The  walls 
were  faced  on  either  side  with  stone,  and  loose  stones  ('caementa')  wero 
thrown  in  between.  *  Frequens  —  redemptor  *  means  *  many  a  contractor.* 
*  Donrtnus '  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  *  Redimere '  or  *  conducere/  was 
said  of  one  who  undertook  to  perform  certain  work  for  a  stipulated  price,  and 
the  person  who  gave  him  the  work  was  said  *  locare.'     See  C.  ii.  18.  17,  n. 

36,  37.  terrae  Fastidiosus]  '  disdaining  the  land.' 

39.  triremi,  et]  The  '  aerata  triremis '  was  the  rich  man's  private  yacht. 
The  epithet  is  commonly  applied  to  ships  of  war,  because  their  rostra  were 
orhamented  and  strengthened  with  bronze  (*  aes ').     See  C.  ii.  16.  21. 

41.  Pfirygius  lapis]   .  See  C.  ii.  18.  3,  n. 

43.  DeLenit]  The  expression  *  purpuranim  usus  sidere  clarior  *  is  un- 
common.  The  first  two  words,  which  belong  properly  to  *  purpurarum,* 
are*transferred  to  *  usus,*  — '  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of  purple  brighter 
than  a  star ' :  which,  though  *  sidus '  should  be  taken  for  the  sun,  as  it  may 
be,  or  a  constellation,  as  it  nsually  is,  is  rather  a  singular  comparison  for 
pmple. 

'    44.  Achaemeniumque  costum,]  'Persian  oil.'    See  C.  ii.  12. 21.    'Oostum* 
27 
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was  an  Eastem  aromatic  shrah.    The  Greeka  callcd  it  kootqs^  hnt  tlie  JMune 
is  probably  Eastem.     It  is  not  the  spikenard,  as  it  is  generally  called.  - 

45.  Cur  invidendis]  *  Why  should  I  buiid  a  high  palace,  with  a  splendld 
entrance  and  in  the  modem  style  ?  Why  change  my  Sabine  vale  for  trouble- 
some  wealth  ? '    On  the  constraction  with  *  permutem/  see  C.  i.  17.  2^  n. 


ODE    II. 

The  purpose  of  tfais  Ode  is  to  commend  pnblic  and  social  Tirtne,  and  the 
opening  shows  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  Ode.  It  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  young  men,  and  tells  them  that  military  virtue  is  the  paient  of 
contentment. 

Aboument.  —  Contentment  is  to  be  leamed  in  arms  and  danger.  To 
die  for  our  country  is  glorious,  and  death  pursues  the  coward.  Virtue  is 
superior  to  popular  favor  or  rejection,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  skies,  and 
rises  above  the  dull  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Good  faith,  too,  has  its  re- 
ward,  and  I  would  not  be  me  companion  of  the  n^an  who  neglects  it,  lest  I 
share  his  sure  reward. 

1.  amfce]  'Amiceferre*  is  the  reverse  of  the  common  phrase  'moleste 
ferre.'  *  Let  the  youth,  made  strong  by  active  warfare,  leam  to  endure  con- 
tentedly  privations.' 

5,  6.  trepidis  In  rd)U8.]  *  in  danger.* 

lUum  ex  moenihus]  This  picture  represents  the  fears  of  the  Parthian  mother 
and  maiden,  the  danger  of  their  son  and  lover,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  likened  to  a  fierce  lion.  Helen,  looking  out  with  her  damsels  from 
the  walls  of  Troy  (111.  iii.  139,  sqq.),  or  Antigone  looking  from  the  walls  of 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Phoen.  88),  was  perhaps  before  Horace's  mind. 

13.  Duke  et  decarum  est]  In  Horace's  mind  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  virtue  of  frugal  contentinent  and  deyotion  to  one's  country. 
They  are  associated  below  (C.  iv.  9.  49,  sqq.). 

14.  persequitur]     This  line  is  a  translation  from  Siraonides,  — . 

'  6  d  *  au  Bdvaros  Ktxf  Ka\  rov  dwyofuixov. 
*  Persequi  *  signifies  *  to  pursue  and  overtake.      *  Timido '  applies  to  both 
'  poplitious  *  and  *  tei^o '  (see  note  on  C.  i.  2.  1 ). 

17.  Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae]  *  Nescia '  seems  to  mean  '  unconscions 
of,*  because  *  indifferent  to '  the  disgrace  of  rejection,  which,  if  disgraceful  to 
any,  is  not  so  to  the  virtuous,  but  to  those  who  reject  them. 

18.  Intaminatis]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Like  '  contamjliatus/ 
'  attaminatus,'  it  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  word  *  tamino,'  and  contains 
the  root  *  tag '  of  *  tango/  as  *  integer '  does. 

20.  popularis  aurae.]  *  the  (fickle)  favor  of  the  people.*  This  word,  which 
means  that  the  popular  judgment  is  iike  a  shifting  breeze,  setting  now  thia 
way,  now  that,  appears  in  Virgil  ( Aen.  vi,  817)  :  — 

"  Nimiura  gauaens  popularibus  auris." 
Corapare,  for  the  sentiments,  C.  iv.  9.  39,  sqq. 

2a.  Est  etjideli  tuta  sileritio] 

earX  Ka\  a-iyas  aKivbvvov  yipas, 
which  words  of  Siraonides  it  appears  Augustus  was  acquainted  with,  ^nd 
approved.  Plutarch  tells  this  story.  When  Athcnodoras  was  about  to  leave 
Augustus's  carap,  he  erabraced  the  emperor,  and  said,  "  O  Cajsar,  whenever 
thou  art  wroth,  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  till  thou  hast  gone  over  in  thy  mind 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet."    Wherenpon  the  emperQir  tobk  him 
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by  the  hancl,  and  said,  "  I  hay«  need  of  thee  still '' ;  and  he  detained  him  a 
whole  year,  saying,  "  Silence,  too,  hath  its  safe  rewai-d."  Horace's  inc^gna- 
tion  is  levelled  against  the  breaking  of  faith  generally,  and  the  divulging  of 
the  sccrets  of  Ceres  (whose  rites,  however,  it  appears,  were  only  attended 
by  women)  is  only  mentioncd  by  way  of  illustration.  Secrecy  is  a  sign  of 
good  faith,  and  not  an  easy  one  to  'practise.  There  are  few  morai  qualities 
that  can  be  said  to  take  precedcnce  of  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  friendsliip,  as 
Cicero  says,  and  without  it  society  cannot  exist.  (Compare  S.  i  4.  84,  n.) 
It  is  probable,  if  Plutarch's  story  be  true,  that  Uorace  had  heard  Aiigustus 
repeat  his  favorite  axiora. 

26,  etc.]  'I  will  not  suffer  the  person  who  has  divulged  the  sacred  mys- 
teries  of  Ceres  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  sail  in  the  same  vessel, 
with  me* 

29.  Soivat  phaselon;]  That  is,  *de  littore,*  *  to  unmoor.'  The  precise 
character  of  thc  worship  of  Ceres  at  Rome  is  not  ^ily  made  out.  The^e 
were  no  mystcries  among  theKomans  corrcspondiug  to  the  Eleusinian  or 
any  of  the  other  Greck  Muor^pio. 

Diesniter]  See  C  i.  34.  5,  n.  '  Oft  doth  Jo^^e  neglected  join  the  pure 
with  tnc  unclean,'  that  is,  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  who  have 
offended  him.  For  another  example  of  '  incesto,'  see  next  Ode  (v.  19). 
*  Addidit '  and  •  deseruit  *  have  the  force  of  the  aorist. 

32.  JJeseruit  pede  Poena  daudo.]  The  avengers  of  guilt  are  called  by  the 
Greek.  tragcdi)ins  varcpoTroiMM)  v<rr€po<li$6poL,  *■  Ped»  elaudo,' '  of  lixapiug 
foot/  and  so,  *  slow.' 


ODE    III. 

.  This  Ode  commends  the  virtue  of  perseverance  by  the  example  of  heroes 
who  had  secured  divine  honors  by  it.  Juno  is  introduced  as  making  a  long 
speech  to  the  assembled  gods,  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Romulus 
among  them.  "  This  speech  is  contrived  in  ordcr  to  introduce  the  glory  and 
extent  of  the  Boman  empire  and  the  praises  of  Augustus.  It  also  contains 
indirect  exhortations  to  abstinence  and  contentment,  and  so  bears  on  the 
general  scope  of  these  Odes.  It  is  said  that  Julius  Caesar  meant  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria  in  Troas,  or  to  Hium ;  and  perhaps  in 
Horace's  time,  among  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  state,  some 
may  ha^-e  freely  spoken  of  transfcrring  the  seat  of  govemment  to  anothcr 
spot.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  site  of  Troy,  the  city  of  their  ancestoi*s 
and  *he  fountain  of  their  race,  may  have  been  fixcd  upon  for  that  puriwse. 
To  meet  the  spirit  of  avarice  in  some,  and  restlessness  in  all  that  would  be 
mixed  up  with  such  a  notion,  scems  to  have  been  anothcr  purposc  of  thls 
Ode.  The  Komans  attached  much  importanco  to  the  legcnd  wliich  dcrived 
tiieir  origin  froih  the  Trojans.     See  S.  ii.  5.  63. 

Argumekt.  —  The  upright  man  and  firm  no  terrors  can  drive  fixjm  his 
purpose.  Through  this  virtue  Pollux,  Hercules,  Augustus,  Bacchus,  have 
been  translated  to  the  skies.  Homuliis  likewise,  at  the  in.stance  of  Juno,  who 
thuB  addressed  the  assembled  gods  :  "  Ilium  hath  paid  thc  penalty  of  its 
founder's  crime.  That  impious  umpire  and  his  foreijrn  strumpet  have  over- 
thrown  it.  But  his  beauty  is  gone.  Priam's  perjured  house  hath  falleif ;  the 
war.our  quarrels  protracteU  is  at  an  end.  My  wrath  then  I  remit.  Let  Mars 
have  his  hated  grandson  ;  let  him  come  among  us :  only  let  seas  roll  between 
Ilium  and  Rome,  and  let  the  exiles  rcign  where  they  will ;  let  their  capitoi  stand, 
and  the  Mede  own  theu:  sway ;  but  let  the  tomb  of  Priam  and  6f  Paris  be  the 
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lair  of  beasts.  Froin  Gades  to  the  Nile  let  her  be  feared,  but  let  her  learn  to 
despise  the  gold  that  lies  buried  in  the  ground.  Let  her  stretch  her  arms  to 
the  limits  of  the  earth,  to  the  stormy  North  and  the  fiery  East,  but  lct  her  not 
dare  to  rebuild  the  walis  of  Troy.  On  an  evil  day  would  she  rise  again  : 
thrice  let  her  rise,  thrice  shonld  she  fall  by  the  i)ower  of  J6ve's  sister  and 
spouse."  But  hold,  my  Muse,  nor  bring  down  such  themes  to  the  sportive 
lyre. 

1.  Justum]  i.e.  "  qui  jus  ser\'at." 

2.  jubentiumf]  This  is  the  technical  word  for  the  passing  of  a  law  by  the 
peopfe.  "  Jubetisne  Quirites  ?  '*  was  the  way  of  putting  tlie  question. 
Other  instances  of  *jubere'  with  the  accusative  ai-e  S.  li.  3.  141,5,70. 
Epp.  ii.  2.  63. 

3.  instantis]  'menacing.* 

5.  Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae^  Compare  C.  ii.  17.  19,  and  i.  3.  T5. 
This  assemblage  of  terrible  objects  is  heterogeneous  enough,  but  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  present  %  fine  pictnre.  *  Though  the  arch  (of  heavcn)  break 
and  fall  on  (him),  the  wreck  wili  strike  a  feariess  man.'  *  Orbis '  is  used  for 
the  sky,  as  the  Greek  poets  used  kvkKos  with  or  without  ovpavov. 

6.  fulminantis]  This  is  a  word  not  used  by  prose-writers  of  Horace^s  day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of '  triumphatis  *  (v.  43). 

7.  ilhbatur]  The  regular  constniction  would  be  with  the.  future,  as  the 
future  follows  in  *  ferient.'  '  lUabatur '  should  have  *  feriant '  in  prose.  See 
below,  C.  9.  12,  n. 

9.  arle]  *  quality  *  or  *  virtue.* 

10.  Ettisus]  This  means  stniggling  forward  with  eamestness,  which  is 
the  force  of  *  e.*     Compare  C.  iv.  8.  29.     Epp.  ii.  1.  5,  sq. 

12.  Purpureo  bibit  are  mctar.]     See  note  on  Epp.  ii.  1.  15.     The  epithet 

*  purpureo  *  is  applied  to  '.ore  '  in  its  scnsc  of  *  lips. 

16.  Martis  equis]  This  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  old  legend  of 
the  disappearance  of  Eomulus.  See  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  820,  sqq.  Fast  ii.  495, 
sq.     See  note  on  Epod  xvi.  13. 

17.  Gratum  elocuta]     See  Introd. 
19.  incestusque]     See  C.  2.  30. 

21.  ex  quo]  *ever  since.'  This  signifies  that  the  fall  of  Troy  was  deter- 
mined  from  the  time  of  Laomedon*s  crime,  and  that  the  crime  of  Paris  and 
Helen  caused  its  accomplishment.  'Dcstituo  '  with.an  ablative  is  unusual. 
In  the  Iliad  (xxi.  441,  sqq.)  Poseidon  relates  how  he  built  the  walls  of  Troy; 
while  Apollo  kept  shecp  for  Laomedon,  father  of  Priam,  and  how  they  were 
cheated  of  their  pay  and  dismissed  with  threats,  when  their  work  was  done. 
The  same  king  cheated  Hercules  out  of  some  horees  he  had  promised  him, 
and  he  lost  his  life  for  his  pains.  Juno  and  Miner>'a  had  their  own  quarrel 
with  Troy  for  the  judgment  of  Paris,  which  gave  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty  ; 
but  Juno  here  makes  out  a  different  case  against  the  city. 

23.  damnatum]  Agi-eeing  with  'Ilion'  (v.  18).  The  feminine  form  *Ilios' 
occurs  elsewhere  (Epod.  xiv.  14). 

25.  aduUerae]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  meant  that  for  the  dative  or 
genitive  case,  that  is,,  whether  it  goes  with  *  splendet '  or  *  hospes.' 

28.  refringitf]     Equivalent  to  '  repellit.' 

29.  ductum]  *  Ducere  *  and  *  trahere '  are  sometimes  used  for  '  producere  ' 
and  *  protrahere.' 

32:  Troica]     There  is  much  scom  in  Jnno*s  language,  as  in  the  words 

*  mulier  peregrina,'  *  Troica  sacerdos,*  *  fatalis  incestusqne  judex,'  *  exsules.* 

*  Invisum  nepotem '  was  Romulus,  her  grandson  through  Mars.  *  Tix>icft 
^acerdos '  was  Rea  Silvia,  or  Ilia,  the  Vestal  vu-gin,  daughter  of  Numitory 
find  descended  frpm  JEneas. 
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.'  83.  ndonabo ;]    This  word.occttrs  only  here  and  aboTe  (ii.  7.  8). 
•  34.  dwxre  nectaria]    'Dacere'   is  common  in  this  sense  of  'qaaffing.' 
So  the   Greeks  uscd  t\Kfiv  and  tnr^v.    Thcy  both  occur  in  one  verse  of 
Euripides  (Cycl.  417), 

Eawaeriv  r  afivoruf  iXicva-as» 
35.  quietis  Ordinibus  —  deorum.]     This  savors  of  the  Epicnreanism  Horaod 
bad  leamed  in  early  life :  *'  Deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum  "  (S.  i.  5. 101). 
"  Scilicet  is  superis  labor  est,  ea  cura  quietos 
Sollicitat"  (Aen.  iv.  379.) 

37.  Dam  longua  inter\     See  Introd. 

38.  exsules]     The  Romans. 

40.  Priami  —  biuto]  Priam  had  no  tomb,  acoording  to  Vii^rs  acconnt 
(A&n.  ii.  557),  but  Ilorace  assumes  that  he  had  one.  No  greater  affront  could 
be  supposed  than  is  hero  dcsircd.  Elcctra  represcnts  jEgisthus  as  leaping  on 
ber  father's  gravo  intoxicated  with  wine  (Eurip.  Elect.  326,  sq.).  Compare 
Epod.  xvL  10,  sqq  ,  and  II.  iv.  177. 

42.  inultae]  *  unmolested.'     *  Capitolium  ' ;  see  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

48.  rigat  arva  NihiSf]  The  connection  between  the  two  stanzas  is  this : 
'Let  Romc  extend  her  arms  as  she  will,  — to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Nile, — only  let  her  not,  as  her  possessions  in- 
crease,  leai  n  to  prize  gold  above  virtue ' ;  which  is  thoa  expressed,  *  Only  bo 
sho  stronger  by  despising  the  gold  that  yet  lies  hid,  and  is  better  placed  when 
concealod  in  me  earth,  than  by  gathenng  it  for  man's  use  with  hand  that 
plnnders  all  that  is  sacred.'  *  Humanos  in  usus '  is  opposed  to  *  divinos '  im-. 
plied  in  *  sacrum.' 

53.  Quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit,}   *  Whatever  boundaiy  presents  itself 
to  the  world.* 
^'  54.  tangat]  'reach.' 

58.  ne  nimium  pii]  She  supposes  the  Koraans  to  make  it  a  reason  for 
rtbuildin^  Troy,  tliat  it  was  a  pious  duty  they  owcd  to  their  ancestors.  See 
Litrodnction. 

61.  alite  lugubri]  The  auspices  wcre  usually  taken  bcfore  the  building  of 
fl  town. 

64.  Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore.]  Both  Horacc  and  Yirgil  (Aen.  i.  46)  get 
this  combination  from  Homcr  (II.  xA-i.  432)  : 

"Hprju  dc.n-poo-cfiTTc  KatnyvrjTrjv  akoxov  re. 

65.  Ter  si  resurgat\  Tiirce  is  oftcn  used  for  an  iiKlcfinite  numbcr,  as  here. 
Sce  Greorg.  i.  281  ;  iv.  384.  Ovid,  Met.  x.  452;  also  below,  C.  4.  79,  "tre- 
ccntae  catenae." 

murus  aeneus]  Horace  is  partial  to  this  epithot.  See  Epp.  i.  1 .  60.  C  9. 
18.  C.  16.  1.  It  mcans  no  moi*e,  in  this  derived  use,  than  strength  and  sta- 
bility.     *  ACneus '  is  nevcr  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllablcs. 

66.  Auctore  PAoefco,]  Virgil  has  "Troiao  Cynthius  auctor"  (G.  iii.  36). 
See  notcon  v.  21. 

70.  pervicax]  *bold.* 

72.  Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis]  *  To  degrade  lofty  themes  by  yoiup 
hnmble  strains.' 


ODE    IV. 

PuRSUiNG  his  purpose,  Horace  here  commends  the  power  of  wisdom  and 
leaming.in  snbduing  brute  force  and  violent  passions,  which  he  illustrates  by 
a  fabulous  story  about  himself  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  by  the  protection^ 
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he  has  alw&ya^Yeceiv^d  from  the  Muses,  br  thd  lore  Angusta^  bore  th^tii^ 
&Qd  by  the  destmction  of  tbe  giants  when  they  a;ttacked  the  skies,  whidi  tho 
poet  attiibates  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

ARGUMENT.^—Come  down,  Calliope,  and  sing  a  lofty  strain.  Is  it  a 
dream,  or  am  I  wandering  in  the  Muses'  grov^e  ?  I  was  a  cliild,  and,  tired 
with  play,  I  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  Apulian  hills.  There  doves  madc  ma 
a  eovering  of  ieaves,  and  I  slept  safe,  and  men  might  well  wonder  how  the 
gods  were  present  with  me.  Yburs  am  I,  ye  Muscs,  on  thc  Siibine.  hills,  at 
Tibur,  at  Pra^neste,  or  at  Baiae.  Because  I  love  your  fountains  and  your 
choir,  I  perished  not  when  the  battle  was  tumed,  nor  by  the  accursed  tree, 
nor  in  the  Sicilian  waters.  Be  ye  with  me,  and  I  will  visit  the  mad  Bos-. 
porus,  the  sands  of  the  East,  thc  savage  Briton,  the  Concan,  the  Geloni,  ajid 
the  Tanais,  unharmed.  Ye  refresh  Augustus  when  he  brings  back  his  weary 
troops  from  the  war.  Mild  are  your  counsels,  and  in  peace  is  your  delight.  . 
We  know  how  that  bold  giant  band  struck  teiTor  into  the  heait  of  Jove ; 
but  what  was  thcir  strength  against  the  aegis  of  Pallas  ?  'T  was  that  which 
drove  them  bacfc,  though  Vulcan  too,  and  Juno,  and  Apollo  with  his  bow, 
were  there.  Brute  fbrce  falls,  self-destroyed :  the  gods  detest  violence,  but, 
tempered  strength  they  promote :  let  Gyas  be  my  witness,  Orion  the  seducer,' 
Earth  mourning  for  her  sons,  ^tna  with  its  ever-buniing  and  unconsuming 
flame,  the  vlilture  of  Tityus,  and  the  chains  of  Peirithous. 

2.  longuml    This  seems  to  mean  a  sustained  and  stately  song.    CalUope 
was  generally  callcd  the  Muse  of  Epic  poetry. 
.  3.  acuta]  *  clear,'  *  musical.* 

4.  Jidibus  citharaque]    By  hendiadys  for  *  citharae  fidibus.' 

6.  pios  Errare  per  Ittcos]  The  woods  are  callcd  *  pios,'  as  sacred  to  tho 
Muses. 

9.  fiibulosae]  This  word  belongs  to  '  palumbes,*  the  *  storied  doves,*  as 
"fabulosus  Hydaspes  "  (C.  i.  22.  8).  Thc  range  of  the  Apennines  that  bore 
the  name  '  Vultur '  was  partly  in  Apulia  and  partly  in  Lucania.  It  is  stiU 
called  Monte  Vulture.  Venusia,  Horace's  birthplace,  was  near  the  boun-. 
dary  of  those  provinces,  whence  he  calls  Apulia  his  nurse,  though  elsewhere 
(S.  ii:  1. 34)  he  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  an  Apulian  ora  Lucanian* 
I)oves,  which  were  sacred  to  Venus,  have  their  part  in  sundry  tales.  Hcre 
Horace  intimates  they  were  sent  to  covcr  him  with  laurel  and  myrtlc,  in 
token  of  his  futm-e  fame,  and  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  Muses  (see 
Introduction). 

9, 10.  Apu^o  —  Aptdiae]  The^quantitv  of  the  first  two  syllables  in  these 
words  differs,  tlius  :  *  ApOlo '  — '  ApQliae/  Such  variations  in  proper  names 
are  not  unusual  in  the  Latin  poets.  The  word  *  Sicanus '  is  used  as  three 
diffcrent  feet.  *  Italus '  has  the  first  syllable  long  or  short,  and  so  with  other 
names. 

11.  Ludo  fatigatumque  somno]  It  is  clear  that  some  other  word,  Uke 
*  opprcssum/  must  be  understood  for  *  somno.'  It  is  a  translation  of  Kafiarij^ 
ad^rjKOTts  Tjbe  Ka\  Birvtj^  (II.  x.  98).  Acherontia,  Bantia,  and  ForeTitum; 
were  neighboring  towns,  and  still  retain  their  namcs  under  the  forms  Ace- 
renza,  Vanci,  Forenza.  Stories,  such  as  Horace  has  here  invented  for  him- 
self,  are  told  of  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  -^Eschylus,  Plato. 

17.  Ut  —  Dormirem]     This  is  connected  with  *  mirum ' ;  *  how  I  slept.' 

22.  Tollor]  Ovid  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  (Mct.  vii.  779).  The  Sabine 
hills  were  part  of  the  Apcnnines,  wliich  Horace  had  to  climb  when  he  wcnt 
to  his  farm.  *Seu'  is  understood  after  '  vester.'  The  epithet '  liquidae,' 
appUed  to  Baitt,  ha»  reference  to  the  cleamess  and  purity  of  tiie  atmos* 
pnere. 
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23.  Praeneae  seu  Ttbur]  See  Ep|).  1.  S.  2,  n.,a8  to  'Praeneste/  and  C.  ii. 
6.  5,  n.y  as  to  '  Tibor/  wmch  rose  m>m  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  is  calied  *  supinura.' 

25.  Vestns — fontilm]  All  retired  streams  and  shady  groves  were  held 
fiacted  to  the  M uses  (v.  6).  Pamassus  had  its  fountain,  Castalia ;  and  Heli- 
con  two,  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe. 

26.  Pkilmpis]     See  C.  ii.  7.  9. 

28.  Nec  Sicuta  Palinurus  undd.]  Horace*8  escape  from  shipwreck  off  Cape 
Palinurus  is  nowhere  else  related;  and  it  is  doubtful  when  it  happened. 
'  Sicula  unda '  for  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  an  nnnsual  limitation.  It  must  not  be 
oonfounded  with  Mare  Siculum,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  Sicily. 
Palinmns  was  on  the  westem  coast  of  Lucania.  It  retains  its  name  as  Capo 
di  Palinuro. 

d2.  LitUn-is  Assfrit]    The  iSyrian  coast.    See  note  on  C.  ii.  11. 16. 

83,  Visam  Britamtos]  The  stories  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
Britons  are  too  aathentic  to  bedonbted.  See  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  30).  Yii-gil 
(Georg.  iii,  463)  relates  of  the  Geloni  (C.  i,  19.  10),  that  they  used  to  eat 
cheese  dippcd  in  faorse^s  blood.  Whetfier  the  Concani,  who  were  a  Can- 
tabrian  Crilis,  did  the  saine,  is  donbtful.  Horace,  perhaps,  got  his  idea  from 
VirgiL 

36.  Softkicwn — amnian.]    The  Tanais. 

38.  adaidit]  In  the  year  b.  g.  25,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi,  A 
people  of  the  Gaalish  Alps,  Augustus  assigned  their  territory  to  some  of  tho 
prsetorian  troeps,  and  there  they  built  Augusta  Praetoria  ( Aosta),  aijd  about 
the  same  time  tiiere  were  assigned  to  others  lands  in  Lusitania,  on  which 
they  built  Angtista  Emerita  (Merida).  *  Additis '  is  used  in  a  like  case  by 
TacituB  (Ann.  xiii.  31) :  "Cioloniae  Capua  atque  Nuceria  additis  vetcranis 
firmatae  stmt." 

40.  Pierh  reereatis  antro]  Snetonins,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus  (84,  85), 
relotes  that  he  followed  literary  pursuits  with  great  zeal,  and  dabbled  in 
poetry.  He  could  not  hare  had  much  tirae  Ibr  snch  pursuits  when  this  Ode 
was  written,  but  he  may  have  said  enough  to  let  it  be  secn  that  he  desired 
leisube  to  follow  them.    As  to  *  Pierio,'  isee  A.  P.  405. 

41.  Vos  iene  consUinm]  The  penultimate  vowel  coalesces  with  the  next, 
as  in  'principium  *  (iii.  6.  6), '  Alfenius'  (S.  i.  3.  130),  *  Nasidieni '  (S.  ii.  8. 
l^.  So  Virgil  says  (Aen.  i.  73) :  "ContiQbio  jungam  stabili."  *  Ye  give 
peacefnl  counsel,  and  rejoice  in  giving  it,  because  ye  are  gentle  ('almae '),'  ia 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  to  be  taken  generally. 

43.  I^itanus  immaneihque  turmam]  The  wars  of  thc  Titanes  (with  Uranus), 
the  Gigantes,  the  AloTd%^  Typhon,  or  TyphoCus  (with  Zeus),  are  all  mixed 
up  toj^ther  in  the  description  which  follows.  Virgil  has  given  a  description 
(Georc.  i.  279,  ^q.)  where  the  Titans  (Cceus  and  lapetus),  Typhon,  and 
the  AfoYdsB  are  brought  together  with  little  distinction.  But  neither  Horace 
nor  Virgil  was  writing  a  mythological  history,  aud  in  this  description  of 
Horaoe  therte  is  great  power. 

44.  oaduoo]  '  swift-descending,'  as  tcaTatParrj^  in  JSschylus. 

45.  terram  inertemf]  Elsewhere  we  have  '  bruta  tellus '  in  the  same  sense, 
'  the  duU,  motionless  earth  '  (C.  i.  34.  d). 

46.  reqna  tristia]  *  the  gloomy  realms '  (of  Plnto). 

50.  Fulens  juventus  horrida]  This  appears  to  b«  an  imitation  of  Homer's 
xWp€flP<rt  Trciroc^orcff  (II.  xii.  135).  *  Horrida  juventus '  means  the  Gigan- 
tes,  a  faraily  different  from  the  Titanes,  and  vounger. 

51.  Pratreeque  tendentes]  The  brothers  Horace  speaks  of  were  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  AloCus,  whose  exploit  of  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  in 
their  attack  npon  Olympus  (Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion  formed  a  con- 
tinuous  rang^,  running  'down  the  ooast  of  Thessaly),  is  first  mentioned  by 
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Ilomer  (Odyss.  xi.  ai4).    SeeVirg.(Georg.  1.280),— * 
•  "  Et  conjuratos  caeliira  rescindcre  fratres, 

Tcr  sunt  conati  iniponcre  Pclio  Ossara 
Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  imponcre  Olympum," 
tvhcre  *  frondosum '  explains  IIorace*s  *  opaco/    Ovid  inverts  the  order,  aiid 
puts  Pelion  uppermost,  as  Horace  does  :  — 

*'  Ignibus  Ossa  novis  et  Pelion  altior  Ossa 
Arsit."  (Fast  iii.  441.) 
In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (v.  35,  sqq.),  he  attributes  to  the  hundred-handed 
giants  (v.  69)  the  cxploit  which  tho  oldest  legend  assigns  to  the  AloTdac. 
These  variations  are  only  worth  noticing  as  they  belp  to  show  that  the  Tto- 
ftians  sct  little  valuc  by  thesc  storics,  and  only  used  them  as  omaroents  of 
jj^octry ;  and  to  prevcnt  studchts  from  wasting  their  time  in  attemptiug  to 
reconcile  statcmcnts  which  are  hot  reconcilable— Typho^us  (Tv^tMvi:^ 
warrcd  with  Zeus  on  his  own  ac^count..  Ile  belonged  ueither  to  the  Titanes 
nor  tlje  (iigantes.  Mimas  and  Khoetns  were  of  the  Gigantes.  Porphyrion. 
and  Enccladus  were  of  tbe  same  family 

57.  sonantem  Palladis  aegida]  The  '  aegis  *  was  tho  skin  of  the  goat  Amal*' 
thea,  the  nurse  of  Zeus,  and  is  said  ta  havc  been  wom  by  him  first  in  these 
wai-s  with  the  Gigantes.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  ancient  representations 
of  Jupiter,  but  niore  commonly  of  Minerva.  To  account  for  the  epithet  *  so- 
hantem,*  we  must  undcrstand  that  the  *  aegis '  was  taken  to  rcpresent,  not 
dnly  the  goat-skin  foldcd  ovcr  the  breast,  but  also  a  shield  (II.  xv.  229,  sqq.^, 
and  a  mctal  brcastplate,  either  of  which  it  may  signify  here.  llomer  ropre- 
scnts  bodi  ApoUo  and  Pallas  as  wearing  their  tatber^s  'aegis.' 

58.  aridus]  This  means  'avidus  pugnae,*  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  xii.  4.30), 
"Ille  avidus  pugnae  suras  induserat  auix)."  Tadtus  puts  thc  word  abso- 
lutcly  (Ann.  i.  57),  "Caesar  avidas  Icgioncs  quatuor  in  cunebs  dispeitit.": 
In  enumcrating  the  principal  gods  wlio  assisted  Zeus  in  the  battle,  Horaee 
ifteans  to  say  that,  although  they  woro  prescnt,  it  was  Pallas  to  whom  the  vic- 
tory  was  mainly  owing.  See  Introduction.  *  Uinc — hinc  * ;  '  in  one  place  — . 
in  anothcr.' 

59.  matrona  Juno]    The  Greek  Here  was  commonly  represented  naked,  or  ^ 
partly  so.    The  Roman  Juno  was  always  clad  as  a  matron  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  favorite  character  was  Juno  Matrona  or  Romana,  which  meant  the  same 
thing.    Her  introduction,  therefore,-under  this  title,  is  meant  as  a  complinaent 
to  Rome. 

'  61 .  Qui  rore  puro]  The  description  of  ApoIIo  combines  his  various  places 
of  abode.  Castalia  was  a  fountain  on  Parnassus.  'Lyciae  dumeta'  are 
w'oods  about  Patara,  a  town  in  Lycia,  where  Apollo  passed  six  months  of  the 
year,  as  lie  passed  the  other  six  at  Delos,  which  place  Horace  means  by  *  na- 
talem  silvam,*  i.  e.  the  woods  on  Mount  Cynthus.  See  Herod.  i.  182. 
66.  temmratam]  *  govcraed  and  regulated  '  (by  reason). 

-  67.  idern]  'andyet  they.'     '  Vires'  signifies  *  bmte  force.* 

69.  Offas]     Sce  note  on  0.  il  17. 14.     Ile  belonged  to  another  famfly  con- . 
sisting  of  three  brothcre,  Gyas,  Cottus,  and  Briareus  or  jEgseon,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  cach  of  thcm  a  hundred  anns      Most  accounts  repre- 
sent  thcsc  brothers  as  lielping  Zcus     Ilorace  follo^vs  a  diiferent  legend,  and  - 
so  docs  Virgil  (Acn.  x.  565,  sqq  ). 

70.  tntegrae]  *  Intcger  *  is  equivalcnt  to  *  intactus,*  and  involves  the  same 
.oot  (see  above,  C  iu  2.  18,  n.). 

71.  Tentator  Orion]  *  Tcntator  *  is  not  elsewhere  used  for  a  seducer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Greck  ir€ipav.  Thc  story  of  Orion  is  told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Here  it  is  that  he  tried  to  scd.uce  Artemis,  and  that  she  shot  him  with  an  ar- 
row.  Ho  is  referred  to  abovc  (C.  ii.  13.  39)  as  pursuing  his  favorite  sport  in 
Hades. 
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73.  Tirrit]  AU  th^  iJk^onstere  ftbore  mcntioncd,  except  the  AloTdse,  wete 
sftid  to  be  the  children  of  ram,  the  Earth,  and  Uranus,  whcnce  they  were 
calied  yrjyfveif  (0.  ii.  12.  6). 

74.  luridum]  This  word  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  '  livoridus/  and  akin 
to  '  lividu^,  and  so  to  the  Greek.  ntXibvos  (see  C.  iv.  9. 33).  It  significs  dis- 
mal,  dark,  and  so  forth. 

75.  nec  peredit]  *  Kor  does  the  fire  ever  consume '  the  mountain,  and  so 
liberate  the  giant  placed  under  it.  The  oifendcr  on  whom  JEtna.  was  hiid*  is 
variously  said  tb  haV«  been  Typhon  or  Typhofius,  Enceladus,  and  Briareus. 
Which  version  Horace  adopted  does  not  appear. 

78.  nequitiae  additus]  'Nequitiae*  may.  mean  'propter  nequitiam*  by  a 
Greek  constrnction,  or  it  may  be  put  for  *  nequam,*  the  crime  for  the  crimi- 
nal.    As  w  Tityos  and  Pirithous,  see  C.  ii.  14.  8,  and  C.  iv.  7.  28. 

79.  amatorem]  Supply  'Proserpinae.'  Understand  'trecentae^.as  jepre- 
scnting  any-laigc  number,  as  we  would  say  *  a  thousand.' 


ODE    V. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  53,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  as  consul,  with  the  province  of 
Syria,  marched  an  army  into  Mesopotamia  against  the  Parthians.  He  sus- 
tained  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Surenas,  the  Parthian  general,  and 
lost  his  own  life,  with  20,000  mcn  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  several 
eagles.  Again,  in  the  year  b.  c.  36,  M.  Antonius  attacked  the  Parthians,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Thete  would  seem  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  at  Rome  a  feeling  of 
soreness  and  impatience  under  the  disgrace,  so  long  unredcemed,  of  these 
reverses ;  and  this  feeling  it  appears  to  be  Horace's  purpose  in  this  Ode  to 
allay,  and  to  discourage  any  hope  or  desire  for  the  retum  of  the  Parthian 
prisoners.  This  desire  Horace  seems  to  imputc  to  adcgcnerate  spirit,  and 
the  story  of  Kegulus  is  introduced  appaiently  to  call  back  men's  minds  to  the 
feeling  of  a  former  generation. 

The  standards  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  restored  by  Phraates,  b.  c. 
20,  as  an  act  of  conciliation  towards  Augnstus,  and  their  recovery  was  pro- 
claimcd  as  a  triumph,  and  recorded  upon  coins  with  the  inscription  "  Signis 
reeeptis."     This  fiction  is  repeated  in  C.  iv.  15.  6.    Epp.  i.  12.  27 ;  18.  56. 

Akgument. — Jove  is  in  heaven;  Augustus  shall  be  a  god  upon  earth 
when  hc  hath  subdued  the  Briton  and  the  Persian.  What!  can  a  Roman 
forget  his  glorious  home  and  live  a  slave  with  the  Mede  ?  'T  was  not  thus 
Regulus  acted,  when  he  saw  theruin  a  coward^s  example  would  bring  on 
those  who  should  come  after  him  ;  and  he  cried,  **  I  have  seen  our  standards 
hunff  on  Punic  walls ;  our  freemen  bound  ;  thcir  gates  unbarred ;  their  fields 
all  tilled.  Ye  do  but  add  ruin  to  shame :  but  virtue,  like  the  former  fair 
coloT  of  dyed  wool,  can  never  be  restored.  When  the  freed  hind  fights  its 
captor,  the  prisoner  released  shall  cope  again  with  his  foe,  he  who  has  cried 
for  mercy  and  made  peace  for  himsclf  on  the  battle-field."  Then,  though  ho 
kncw  the  cruel  fate  which  was  in  store  for  him,  he  parted  from  his  wifc,  his 
children,  and  his  friends,  and  went  away  as  calmly  as  a  man  would  go  to 
Venafrum  or  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  rcpose  after  concluding  his  labors  in  the 
city. 

1.  Caelo  Tonantem]  *  Regnare  *  goes  with  *  caelo,*  and  '  Tonantem  Ms  ab- 
solnte.  Japiter  Tonans  had  a  temple  on  Mons  Capitolinus.  *  Credidimus  * 
fias  the  force  of  the  aorist  '  Praesens '  mcans  *  praesens  in  terris/  as  opposed 
to  *  caelo.*  -J^^  _  r^  ^ 
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.3.  adjectis]'   Thia  means  'when  he  shall  have  addecL'    Horace's  objec^t 

Bcems  to  be  to  divert  men's  attention  from  the  Parthian  prisoncrs  and  past 

defeat  to  new  objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Augustus. 

(See  Introduction.) 

4.  gravibus]     This  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Parthians  before  (C.  i.  2.  22). 

'5.  Milesne  Cras8i\  It  was  about  twenty-eight  years  since  the  disasti'ous 
campaign  of  Crassus.  Orelli  says  Horace  does  not  allude  to  M.  Antonius's 
losses  in  the  same  quarter  eighteen  years  afterwards,  partly  because  it  would 
have  been  indehcate  towards  Augustus,  and  partly  because  of  his  affection 
for  his  son,  L.  Antonius. 

conjuge  barbara  —  maritui]  *  married  to  a  barbarian  wife.'  *  Vixit '  is  em- 
phatic,  since  they  married  to  save  their  lives.  (Aen.  viii.  688.)  The  disgrace 
lay  in  their  intermarrying  with  thosc  who  not  only  had  not  '  connubium ' 
with  Rome,  but  were  her  enemies. 

'7.  Pro  curia  inversique  mores!]  *  Pro '  expresses  vehemence  varying  in 
kind  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  followed  by  the  nominative  or  accu- 
sative.  In  the  common  exclamation,  "  Pro  deum  hominumque  fidem !  "  the 
accusative  is  always  used.  The  Curia  (called  Hostiha,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Tullus  Ilostilius)  was  the  senate-house,  and  the  exclama- 
tion  in  the  text  is,  "  Alas  for  our  gcnatc  and  Our  ahered  manners  !  " 

8.  m  armis]  The  Koman  prisoners  may  have  served  in  the  Parthian 
afmies. 

9.  Marsus  tt  Aptdus,]  ,  See  C.  ii.  20.  18,  n.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
ApuUans  wero  particuiarly  good  soldiers,  but  the  states  of  Italy  all  fumished 
troops  ('  socii '),  and  the  Koman  army  is  here  referred  to.  -  Perhaps  Horace 
added  the  Apulians  to  the  Marsi  through  affection  for  his  native  state. 

10.  Anciliorum]  This  genitive,  from  'ancile,'  is  anomalous.  Forcellini 
j)6ints  out  a  similar  irregularity  in  '  Satunjaliorum,'  and  OrelH  adds  *  spon- 
saliorum.'  The  'ancilia'  were  twclve  shields,  of  which,  according  to  tmdi- 
tion,  eleven  were  mado  by  order  of  Numa  after  tlie  pattem  of  one  that  was 
found  in  his  house,  and  was  supposed  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.  It 
was  prophesied,  that  while  the  *  ancile'  was  preserved,  Rome  should  snrvive. 
The  *ancilia*  were  kept  by  the  priests  of  Mare  (Salii)  in  his  temple.  By 
*  togae '  is  meant  his  citizenship,  since  none  but  Roman  citizens  wore  the 
toga.  Horace  collects  the  most  distinguished  objects  of  a  Roman's  revcrence, 
his  name,  his  citizenship  (*  togae  *),  the  shield  of  Mars,  only  to  be  lost,  and  the 
fire  of  Vesta,  only  to  bc  extinguished,  when  Ronie  should  perish. 

12.  Incolumi  Jove]  That  is,  *  whilc  the  Capitol  is  safe,'  which  was  Jove's 
tcmple. 

15.  exemplo  trahentts]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  Rcgulus  had  fore§een 
the  dangcr  to  posterity  of  a  prccedent  which  should  sanction  the  purchase  of 
life  upon  dishonorable  tenns.  *  This  tlie  far-seeing  mind  of  Rcgulus  guardcd 
against,  whcu  lie  refused  to  agrec  to  dishonorable  conditions,  and  drcw  from 
such  a  prcccdent  a  presage  of  rnin  upon  gencrations  to  come.* 

17.  /Si  non  periret^  etc.j    *  If  the  prisoners  wcre  not  left  to  die  nnpitied.' 

18.  Captiwi  pubes.]  In  the  year  d.  c.  2.56,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  M. 
Atilius  Rcgulus,  bcing  consul*  invaded  Africa,  and  aflcr  many  successes, 
taking  many  towns  and  laying  waste  the  country,  he  was  tcrribly  dcfcated 
and  takcn  prisoner  with  500  othere.  After  hc  had  been  five  years  a  prisoncr, 
the  Carthaginians  sent  him  to  Romc  to  negotiate  peace,  which,  at  his  own 
instigation,  was  refused.  Ile  retumed,  and  according  to  the  general  account 
was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  with  torture,  but  that  may  be  an  invention. 

22.  tergo]     Dative,  for  *  in  tci^um.' 

23.  Portasque  non  clausas]  *the  gates  (of  Carthage)  wide  open.'  The 
8ame  image  of  security  appears  in  A.  P.  199  :  "  Et  apcrtis  otia  portis."  Ko 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  aftcr  Regulus'8  dcfeat,  though 
it  lasted  fourteen  years  longer. 
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24.  Marte]  'EqnWklent  to  '  a  militibns  nostris.'  This  belongs  to  '  popn- 
lata.'    See  C.  i.  6.  2,  n. 

25.  repensus]  This  word  is  not  nsed  in  this  sense  of  '  xedeemed '  elsewhcre. 
On  *  scilicct/  sec  C.  ii.  14.  9. 

^  26.  Fiagith  additts  Damnum :]  Horace  says,  *  Ye  aro  addin|r  mischicf  to 
disgrace*;  and  from  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  the  mischief  would 
arise  from  having  among  thenl  again  those  who  had  sunk  so  low.  The  dis- 
grace  had  already  Ixjcn  incurred,  in  the  surrendcr  of  the  Rpman  troops. 

27.  neque  amissos]     See  C.  i.  6.  5,  n.,  as  to  this  way  of  speaking.  ^ 

28.  /tfco,]     See  Epp.  i.  10.  27,  n. 

30.  reponi  deterioribus.]     This  has  sometimes  been  translatcd  as  if  Ilora 
mcant  that  true  virtue  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  rcpUiccd  by  fa.lsc,  or  virtu 
of  a  lower  sort.     I  rathcr  think  he  means  that  truc  virtuc,  whcn  it  has  once 
becn  lost,  does  not  care  to  be  restorcd  to  the  dcgencrate.     Horace  does  not 
seem  to  consider  that  he  is  making  Kegulus  spcak  bittcr  things  against  him- 
self.     The  argument  of  Regulus  is  not  worth  much,  and  is  an  invention  of 
Horaee^s.     Thcre  is  an  opposite  statement  in  Virgil  (Acn.  ii.  367) :  — 
"  Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  praccordia  virtus." 

37.  Hl':  unde  vitam]  *  He  (i.  e.  the  coward),  not  considcring  to  what  he 
ought  to  owe  his  life  (i.  e.  to  his  own  sword,  "  una  salus  victis,"  Acn.  ii.  354), 
confoundcd  peace  with  war ' ;  that  is  to  say,  made  pcace  for  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

40.  Altior  Italiae  ruinis!]  On  v.  52  of  the  hist  Ode  was  quoted  from  Ovid 
(Fast.  iii.  441 ),  "  Pelion  altior  Ossa,"  '  Pclion  raiscd  upon  thc  licad  of  Ossa.' 
So  here  is  mcant  *  Cartliage  raiscd  above  the  ruius  of  Italy,*  and  looking 
down  upon  them. 

42.  capitis  ininor]     A  Koman  citizcn  takcn  prisoner  by  the  cnemy  lost  his 
status  or  civil  rights,  and  he  who  liad  done  so  was  said'to  bo.  *capite  minu- 
tus*  or  *dcminutu.s,*  or  *capitis  minor.*      Liv^  says  the  Romaus  always  - 
wanted  compassion  for  their  own  soldicrs  takcn  m  war  (xxii.  61). 

45.  lalHintes]  *  wavering,*  *  in-esolutc.'  *  Consilio '  is  the  abhitive  of  meons 
with  'Firmaret* ;  'by  advjco  such  as  was  never  bufore  given.' 

46.  anctor]  One  who  proposcd  a  measure  was  called  its  *  auctor,*  as  he 
who  supported  it  was  said  '  suadere.* 

49.  sciebatj     Notice  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  —  *  he  knew  all  the  while.' 

50.  non  afUer]  *  as  calmly.' 

52.  reditus]     The  pluial  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  final '  m.* 

53.  Qwim  si,  etc.]  As  if  he  had  becn  settling  a  dispute,  as  *  patroni  * 
were  wont  to  do  for  their  'clientes,*  and  was  going  to  his  conntry-seat  at 
Venafrum  or  Tarcntum  ;  respecting  whieh  places,  sce  C.  ii.  6.  11,  15.  *  Cli- 
entes  '  were  free  pcrsons  under  the  protection  of  rich  and  noble  citizens,  who 
in  their  rehttion  to  their  *  clientes  *  were  called  *  patroni.*    See  C.  iii.  1. 10,  n. 


ODE    VI. 

As  the  former  Odes  are  addressed  more  to  qualities  of  young  men,  this 
refers  more  especially  to  the  vices  of  young  womcn,  and  so  itoraoe  dischargcs 
the  promise  with  which  this  series  of  Odcs  begins.  Thc  state  of  fcmale  mor- 
als  at  the  time  Horace  wrote  was  probably  not  so  bad  as  it  became  shortly 
afterwards,  though  his  picture  is  dark  enough. 

Argument.  —  On  yOu  will  be  visited  your  fathers*  guilt,  O  Komans,  un- 
less  ye  shall  restore  the  worship  and  acknowiedge  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
gods.    Aheady  have  they  afilicted  our  land ;  twice  the  Farthian  hath  checked 
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our  8rm9;.the  bazbsruiA  hiith  w^ll-ntgh  desti^ryed  ns  in  the  inidst  of  hni 
strife,  the  ap^  is  so  fuU  of  shamelcss  adultcry  and  lasciviousTicss.  Not  from 
such  parcnts  wcre  bom  the  conquerbrs  of  Pyrrhus,  Antiochus,  and  Hannibal, 
the  manly  offspring  of  soldiers  who  had  handlcd  tho  plough  and  carricd  tlie 
fagot.  So  dotn  timo  spoil  all  things.  Our  fathers  wcrc  not  as  their  fathers, 
nor  we  as  thcy ;  and  our  children  shall  be  worse  than  ourselves, 

1 .  immeritus]  The  Odc  is  addrcsscd,  likc  the  othcrs,  '  virginibns  pueris- 
que/  and  they  could  not  bc  said  to  be  rcsponsible  for  thc  giiilt  of  thc  civil 
wars  ('  delicta ')  just  brought  to  a  closc ;  but  if  they  failed  to  do  tlieir  duty  in 
restoring  the  tcmplcs,  and  so  rcpairing  the  conscqucnces  of  the  wai*s,  thcy 
must  be  prcparcd  to  rcap  tlie  fruits  of  them  in  the  displcasure  of  the  gods. 
As  bcfore  mentioned  (C.  ii.  15,  IntroductionJ,  Augustus  applied  Iiimsclf  to 
the  rcstoration  of  the  sacred  buildings,  and  Virgil  amplifics  his  piety,  saying 
he  crected  thrco  hundred  shrines  to  the  gods  aftcr  lus  triumph  in  b.  c.  29 
(Acn.  viii.  714,  sqq.).  *  Aedcs'  in  this  place  con-csponds  with  Virgirs  *  de- 
lubra,'  wliich  wcre  mcre  way-side  shrincs,  each  containing  an  image  or  an 
altar,  or  both.  Tiberius  followcd  up  the  work  that  Augustus  bcgan  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  49)  :  "lisdcm  temporibus  deum  aedes  vctustate  aut  igni  abolitas, 
coeptasquc  ab  Augusto  dcdicavit."  The  tcmplcs  he  built  or  complctcd  >\  citJ 
three  in  number,  dcdicatcd  to  Liber,  Libera,  and  Ceres,  to  Flora,  and  to  Juno. 
See  C.  ii.  15.  20.    S.  ii.  2.  104. 

2.  Eomane,]  Horace  uses  the  same  form  again  (S.  i  4  85)  ;  and  Virgil 
likcwLse,  "  Tu  rcgcrc  impcrio  populos,  llomane,  mcmcnto  "  (Aen.  vi.  852). 
Livy  of:en  exprcsscs  liimsclf  so.  '  • 

6.  Ilinc  onine,  etc.J  *  Ilinc '  means  *  from  the  power  of  the  gods  ';  '  huc,* 
'toit.' 

prindpwm,]  Sce  note  above  on  C.  4.  41.  See  Livy  (45.  39\ :  "  Majores 
vcstri  omnium  magnarum  rerum  et  principia  exorsi  ab  Dis  sunt  et  linem 
Btatuci-unt." 

9.  Monaeses  et  Pncori  manus]  Pacorus  was  son  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodcs  (Arsaces  XIV.),  and  appointcd  by  his  fatlK^r  to  command  the  army 
against  the  Romans  in  the  place  of  Surcnas,  who  dcfeatcd  Crassus  b.  c.  53, 
and  whom  Pacorus  put  to  dcath.  He  was  associated  with  the  rcncgade  La- 
bienus,  and  overran  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  while  M.  Antortius 
was  amusing  himself  with  Clcopatra.  Monaeses  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  lattcr  being  not  a  name  but  a  title.  Horace  alludcs,  perhaps 
without  strict  "accuracy,  to  the.dcfeat,  first  of  Crassus,  and  thcn  of  M  Anto- 
nius,  who  was  twice  dcfcated,  first  through  his  lcgate,  Dccidius  Saxa,  in  b.  c. 
40,  by  Pacorus,  and  four  years  later,  when  hc  commandcd  in  pcrson,  at  which 
time,  however,  Pacorus  was  dend.     See  Introduction  to  last  Ode. 

10.  Non  ausfncato^]  *forbiddeu  by  the  auspices.'  This  is  the  usual  way 
of  accounting  for  dcfeat,  by  laying  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  auspices,  wliich 
wcre  always  taken  bcfore  a  war. 

12.  renitfet]  Forcellini  explains  this  word  by  'gaudere,'  'laetari.'  The 
word  is  not  uncommonly  used  for  smiling,  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  only  anothcr 
form  of  *  niteo,*  the  lighting  up  of  the  face  through  pleasure  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  this  derived  scnse. 

14.  Dacus  et  4ethiops,]  These  were  auxiliaries  in  Antonius*s  army  at  Ac- 
tium,  *  Aethiops '  standing  for  Egvptian.    Cleopatra  supplicd  the  ficct. 

20.  7n  jKitriam  poitvlnmqne]     Tliese  wordd  are  those  of  a  common  formuTa. 

21 .  Motus  tfoceri  ^audt-t  Jonicos]  The  lonian  was  a  volnptuous  soit  of 
dance,  with  which  tlie  Sicilians  in  particular  wci-e  familiar,  using  it  at  thc  fcsti- 
vals  of  Diana.    Dam-ing-masters  were  a  class  of  slaves  callcd  Pantomimi. 

22.  artilnis]  '  seductive  accomplishments  * 

23.  Jam  mmc]     The  meaning  of  'jam  nunc'  is  frufficiently  marked  in  A. 
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P.  4S.  'NnBc'ig  *Bow/aiid  '  jam  *  gives  feitensive  fbrce  to  'nunc/  *Jam 
jamque '  expresses  what  is  expccted  cvcry  moment  Horacc  says,  dircctly  a 
girl  has  grown  up^ she  is  traincd  by  lascivious  tcaching,  and  tumsher ihoughts 
to  tmchaste  pleasures.  The  exprcssion  *de  tenero  ungni*  is  takcn  from  tlio 
Greck  t^  AiraXmi/  ow;(ow,  which  significs  *  from  tcndcr  years/  when  thc  nails 
are  dclicate,  and  such  is  the  meaning  hcre ;  but  it  does  not  contradict  '  ma- 
tiira/  as  some  stippose :  the  expressioif  wiil  apply  to  a  girl  in  the  earliest 
stagc  pf  womanhood. 

26^  JnUtr — vina,]  The  same  form  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  7.  28;  'ad  vina/  in 
C.  iv.  5.  31. 

27.  impeiimssa]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  '  iBconcessus '  is  used 
by  Vircil  and  Ovid,  and  Horace  uses  *  inteidicta.' 

31 .  Jlispanael  Metals  appear  to  have  been  the  chicf  articles  imported  from 
Spain,  with  red-lead  and  thosc  stones  which  were  polislied  into  min^ors, 
whatever  stoncs  those  may  h&ve  been. 

32.  iJedecorum]  There  is  no  other  instancc  of  'prctiosus'  in  an  active 
8cnse,  *one  who  gives  a  large  price.'  *Magister'  was  one  who  had  sole 
charge  of  a  ship.  *  Institor  *  was  a  shopman.  The  latter  was  only  an  agcnt, 
and  was  usually  a  slave.  Tlie  *  magister '  might  be  a  degrce  highcr,  but  lie 
was  usually  a  person  who  reccived  wages ;  ncvertheless  he  had  mcans  of  be- 
coming  rich,  wliich  tho  *institor*  could  not,  exccpt  by  robbing  his  employcr. 

34.  Jhfectt  aeqyor]  Sce  C,  ii.  12.  3,  n. ;  and  on  'dirum'  see  the  verse  bc- 
fore  that  *  Cccidit  is  uscd  with  some  latitudc.  Thcir  projccts  wcrc  cut 
shoit,  but  not  their  lives.  Pyrrhus  was  drivcn  from  Italy  thVough  a  dcfi'at 
he  sustaincd  from  Curius,  the  consul,  near  Bcncventum,  in  n.  c  274,  and  lost 
his  life  two  vcars  afterwards,  at  Argos.  Antiochus  the  Grcat  was  dcfijated  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  at  Thcrmopylae,  b.  c.  191,  and  by  L  Scipio  in  Asia  the  next 
ycar.  H^  lost  his  Kfc  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  tcmplc  in  one  of  his  own 
towns,  three  yeai-s  later.  Hannibal  was  dcfcated  by  P.  Scipio,  at  Zama,  b.  c. 
202,  but  livcd  twcnty  years  aftcr  that  battle. 

38.  SubeUts]  *  Salxjlli '  was  the  name  givcn  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  tribes 
which  i»sucd  fi-om  the  Sabine  stook.  Thc  Sabine  moiintaincci-s  wcre  particu- 
larly  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  thcir  habits  and  the  honcsty  of  thcir  charactcrs. 
Hcre  Horace  contrasts  tlicm  nvith  the  Komans  of  his  own  day.  Sce  £pod. 
ii.  41  ;  Epp  ii.  I.  25 ;  and  compare  the  description  Horace  gives  of  his  own 
neighbors,  8.  ii.  6.  77  ;  Epp.  i.  14.  3. 

39,  8<iq.  sffrerae  — Justes^  *  to  cut  and  carry  home  fogots,  at  the  bidding  of 
an  exacting  mother.* . 

41 .  W  ubi]  There  are  not  many  pocts  who  could  incidentally  have  ex- 
prCHscd  itt  so  fcw  words,  and  fo  graphicallv,  the  hour  of  evening. 

42.  Miitaret}    That  is,  by  lcngthening  them. 

44.  affena]  *  bringing  on.'  The  last  stanza  is  a  solenui  and  comprchensive 
conclusion  to  these  six  stirring  and  instroetive  Odes. 


ODE   VII. 

The  idea  of  this  graceful  Ode  is  that  of  a  young  piri  lamenting  the  absence 
of  hcr  lover,  who  is  gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Eitxine.  The  names, 
as  uFual  in  these  composition»,  are  foreign.  Gyges  is  Lydian.  The  timc  is 
winter.  The  lover  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  voyage  home,  and  detaincd  on  tho 
•coast  of  Epims,  whither  he  had  been  driven  by  tho  southcrly  winds  which 
prevailed  at  that  seaso^  He  is  waiting.  for  the  spring  to  rctum  horae,  and  is 
pcpresented,  for  Chloe'8  eomfort,  as  resisting  the  temptntions  of  his  hostess, 
though  ftb0  tries  to  frighten  him  with  stories  of  women^s  revenge.  There  u 
28 
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^at  simpUcity  and  beanty  in  this  Ode.   Whether  it  is  original)  or  a  fiee  copj 
from  the  Greek,  cannot  be  determined. 

Argument.  —  Weep  not,  Asterie ;  Gjges  is  faithful,  and  will  retum  with 
the  spring,  a  rich  man.  He  has  been  driven  to  Oricum,  and  is  weeping  with 
impatience  for  thec.  Chloti,  his  hostess,  is  trjing  to  seduce  him,  and  fright- 
ens  him  with  stories  of  rejected  won\pn'8  revcnge.  But  he  is  deaf  to  her  se- 
ductions.  Beware  in  th;^  tum  of  Enipeus,  thy  gallant  neighbor.  Shut  thy 
doors  and  listen  not  to  ms  songs. 

2.  Favonii]  See  C.  i.  4.  1.  Favonius,  according  to'  Pliny  (ii.  47),  blew 
'  ab  occasu  aequinoctiali,'  that  is,  due  west.  It  would  therefore  be  a  favorable 
wind  for  a  vessel  coming  down  the  Adriatic,  and  not  very  unfavorable  for 
sailing  up  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  It  would  be  in  her  teeth  as  she  tried  to 
make  the  Straits  of  Messina.  But  Horace'8  winds  are  not  more  studied  than 
his  places  and  persons.  The  lover  is  waiting  till  the  weather  changes  and 
the  winds  are  mild  and  favorable.  The  Favonii  are  called  *  candidi,'  as  No- 
tus  and  lapyx  are  each  called  *  albus '  (C.  i.  7. 15 ;  iii.  27. 19). 

3.  Thyna  merce]  The  Thyni  and  Bithyni  were  originally  two  differcnt 
peoples  of  Thrace,  who  migrated  into  Asia  Minor  and  displaced  the  natives. 
For  some  time  they  continued  separate,  but  whcn  Horace  wrote,  the  distino- 
tion  was  not  observed,  and  *  Thyna  merx '  was  Bithynian  mercliandise  (Epp. 
i.  6.  33).  Bithynia,  after  it  became  a  Roman  province,  included  a  great  part 
of  Pontus,  andso  comprised  nearly  the  whole  sca-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
all  the  trade  along  that  coast  would  come  under  the  title  of  *  Thyna  merx.* 

4.  Jidef]  The  genitive.  The  older  forms  of  genitives  of  this  declension 
were  four,  '  es,'  *  ei,'  *  i,*  and  *  e.' 

5    Oricum]     This  was  a  town  in  Epirus,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  bay  , 
formed  by  the  Acroccraunian  promontory.     See  Aen.  x.  136 :  "Oricia  tere- 
bintho."    The  constellation  of  the  goat  Amalthea  (Capra)  rises  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  October. 

11.  Dicens  ignibus  wn,]  'Ignibus'  is  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  (Am.  iii.  9.  56), 
"vixisti  dum  tuus  ignis  eram."     We  may  understand  C.  i.  27.  16,  "Non 
crabescendis  adurit  Ignibus,"  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  the  flame  put  for  the  per- 
son  who  causes  it. 
.12.  Tentat  miUe  vafer  modis^     On  '  tentat,'  see  note  on  C.  iii  4.  71 . 

13.  mulier  perfida]  Antea  or  Sthenobaea,  wife  of  PrcEtus,  king  of  Argos, 
.fell  in  love  with  Bellerophontes,  and  when  he  rejected  her  proposals,  she  ao-  - 

cttsed  him  to  her  husband,  as  Potiphar's  wife  accused  Joseph. 

14.  Falsis  impiderit]     *  Impello '  is  used  with  the  infinitive  mood  by  Taci-  ; 
tus  (Ann.  xiii.  54 ;  xiv.  60).    The  common  constraction  is  with  *  ut,*  as  (Epp. 
ii.  2.  51)  "  impulit  audax  Ut  versus  facerem." 

17.  Pelea]  Astvdamia  or  Hippolyte,  thewife  of  Acastns,  king  of  lolcos, 
out  qf  revenge  for  nis  rejection  of  her,  induced  her  husband  to  expose  Peleus  • 
to  destraction  by  wild  beasts  on  Mount  Pelion,  where  he  took  him  to  hunt, 
and  left  him  asleep  without  his  sword.  Hippolyte  is  called  *  Magnessam ' 
because  lolcos  was  in  Magnesia.  •  Joseph*s  virtue  has  its  parallels  in  Grccian 
fable. 

19.  peccare  docentes]  '  inciting  to  sin.' 

20.  Faliax  historias  movet.]     *  Mentionem  movere '  occurs  in  Livy ;  'cantas  ^ 
movere '  in  Virgil ;  *  carmen  movere '  in  Ovid.    *  Historias  movere '  is  thero- 
fore  a  legitimate  expression ;  *  brings  up,'  '  calls  to  his  mind.' 

21.  Frustra:]  A  complete  and  very  comprehcnsive  sentence.  It  occurs 
bclow  (C.  13. 6).  Sorae  persons  join  the  word  on  witl^  the  last  line,  which 
weakens  its  force.  Icari  is  the  Icarium  Mare,  that  part  of  the  JEgean  which 
washes  the  coast  of  Caria.    With  these  words  compare  Euripides  (Med.  28),  . 
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€»s  d€  mrpos  $  OaKdfrtrios  kKv^v  ddovei,     (See  also  Androm.  537,  and 

Kpod.  xvii.  54,  sq.). 

25.  Jlectere  equwni]     This  was  to  whccl  the  horse  round  in  a  small  drcle : 
"  Sive  ferocis  equi  luctantia  coUa  recurvas 
Exiguo  flexos  miror  in  orbe  pedes," 
gays  Fhaedra  to  Hippolytus  (Heroid.  iv.  79,  sq.).    Tacitus  (Germ.  vi.)  says 
the  German  horscs  were  not  taaght  like  the  Boman  *  variare  gyros.' 

28.  denatai]     This  word  is  used  nowhere  else.     Compare  C.  i.  8.  3,  sqq. ; 
iii.  12.  7.     *  Tnsco  alveo'  is  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  which  rises  in  Etruria. 

29.  neque  in  vias]     This  use  of  '  neque '  for  *  neve,'  in  connection  wilh  the 
imperative  mood,  is  confincd  to  the  poets. 


ODE    VIII. 

This  Ode  was  composed  on  the  anniversary  of  HoTace*s  accident  with  the 
tree  (C.  ii.  13).  It  is  addrcssed  to  Mflecenas,  whom  he  invites  to  join  him  in 
celebrating  the  day,  which  was  the  Igt  of  March,  b.  c.  25,  or  thereabouts. 

Argument.  —  Wonderest  thou,  lcamcd  friend,  what  this  sacrifice  means  ' 
on  the  Kalends  of  March,  and  I  a  bachelor  ?  On  this  day  I  was  deUvered 
from  death,  and  it  shall  be  a  holiday.  Come,  Maecenas,  a  hundred  cups  of 
my  oldest  wine  to  the  health  of  thy  friend.  Away  with  anxiety.  The  Da- 
cian  has  fallen,  the  Mede  is  divided  against  himself,  the  Cantabrian  is  in 
chains,  and  the  Scythian  has  unstrung  his  bow.  Be  here  the  private  gentle- 
man  :  ncver  mind  the  people ;  enjoy  thyself  and  imbend. 

1.  Martiis  cadebs']  The  Matronalia,  or  fcast  of  married  persons  in  honor 
of  Juno  Lucina,  when  husbands  made  prescnts  to  their  wives,  and  offered 
prayers  for  the  continuancc  of  happiness  in  their  married  life,  was  celebrated 
on  the  firi$t  of  March. 

2.  acerra  thuris]  This  is  the  proper  word  for  a  box  of  frankincense 
{Xifiavaris) .     The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

4.  Caespiie  vivo,]  *on  an  altar  of  green  turf/    See  C.  i.  19. 13. 

5.  Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguaef]  These  "^ords  exprcss  a  man  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Elscwhere  he  addresses  his  pa- 
trori  as  *  Maecenas  docte '  (Epp.  i.  19. 1). 

6.  dulces  epnlas]  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  commonly  followed  by  a  banquet, 
at  which  Ubations  were  ponred  to  the  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  had  been 
offered. 

7.  Lff)ero  caprum  prope/uneratus']  This  last  word  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer  earlier  than  Pliny.  He  and  others  after  him  use  *funei*o'  for  *to 
bury.'  Horace  here  attributes  to  Liber  the  dcUverance  he  had  bcfore  attrib- 
uted  to  Mercury,  Faunus,  and  the  Muses,  successively  (see  C.  u.  17. 28,  n.). 

10.  dimombit]     See  C.  L  1 .  13,  n. 

11.  Amphorae  fumum]  The  amphorse  were  kept  in  the  apotheca  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  house,  to  which  the  smoke  from  the  bath  had  acccss,  as  tliis 
was  thought  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wine  and  to  improve  its  flavor,  just 
as  Madeira  wine  is  improved  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  temperature.  The 
amphora  being  Uned  with  pitch  or  plaster,  and  the  cork  being  also  covered 
witti  pitch,  the  smoke  could  not  penetrate  if  these  wcre  properly  attendcd  to. 
*  Amphorae '  is  the  dative. 

12.  Consule  Tullo.]  L.  Volcatius  TuHus  was  consul  b.  c.  66,  the  year 
bdbre  Horace  was  bom.  This  wine,  therefore,  had  probably  been  in  the 
amphora  upwards  of  forty  years.    SuUa  ouce  treated  the  Komans  with  some 
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vrine  upwords  of  forty  ytestH  old  (Plttt.  8itl(.  c»  35),  and  th»  k  not  ilai  e&treme 
age  for  some  modem  wines.    Juvcnnl  (S.  v  34)  speaks  of  wine 
"  cujos  patriam  titulumquc  senectus 
Delevit  muita  veteris  fuligine  tcstae." 

13.  amici  Sospitis]  l^liis  ia  a  Greek  construction,  which  occurs  again  in 
C.  iii.  19  9,  10.  Horaco*s  request  may  amount  to  tliis :  *  Pray  that  my  life 
may  be  prolongcd  a  hundred  years.' 

14.  vigtles  lacemas  Ptrftr\  In  C.  iii.  21. 23  We  have  "vivacque  producent 
lucei-nae,"  where  'vivao'  corresponds  to  *vigile&'  here.  Virgii  uses  *ferpe' 
uncompounded  iu  Aen.  ix^  38B  i  "  Aequasset  nocti  ludum  in  lucemque  tu- 
lisset." 

17.  Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas :]     See  iii.  29.  25,  n. 

18.  Daci  Cotisonis]  Cotiso  was  i«»g  of-  the  Daci,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Danube  (C.  i.  19. 10,  n.).  About  b.  c.  25  Augustus  sent  Lentulus  against 
these  tribes.    Whethcr  that  is  alludcd  to  here  or  not  is  uncertain. 

19.  sibi]  Tliis  word  is  so  pfaced  that  it  may  depend  on  *infestus,'  *luc- 
tuofiis,'  or  *  dissidet'  I  prefer  the  first.  The  quaiTcls  of  the  Farthiaim  among 
themselves  are  refen-ed  to  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26. 

22.   Ca/ttaber]     See  C.  ii  6.  2;  n.;  and  as  Jo  'catena,'  see  C.  ii.  13.  18,  n. 
.   23.  Sciftkae]     Some  take  these  to  be  the  Scythians  who  hclped  Phraates ; 
others  imagine  them  to  be  the  Geloni  and  other  trans-t>annbian  tribes.    Hor- 
ace  meaut  no  more  than  generally  to  say  that  the  encmies  of  Home  were  no 
longer  disturbing  her. 

26.  Parce  privatus]  This  may  mean,  *  Since  you  have  uo  catise  to  be 
anxious  about  public  affairs,  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  your  own.'  '  Not 
anxions  kst  in  anght  the  people  suffer,  spare  for  thyself  excess  of  carefui- 
ness.' 


ODE    IX. 

This  is  an  clegant  trifle  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  showing  the  process  of 
reconciliation  betwccn  two  lovers,  in  which  the  dcsire  for  peace  appcai^  in 
the  midst  of  pretendcd  indifference,  and  mutual  jealousy  is  mad^  the  means 
of  rcunion.  The  subjcct  could  hardly  have  been  more  delicately  handled. 
Whether  the  treatment  of  it  is  original  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
jnst  such  a  subject  as  one  might  expect  to  find  among  the  erotic  poetry  of  the 
Grecks. 

Aroument.  —  While  thou  didst  love  me  better  than  aU  tbe  world,  no 
.prinre  was  happy  as  I. 

While  Lydia  was  dearest  to  thee  of  women,  the  name  of  Ilia  was  not  so 
noble  as  mine. 

Chloe,  the  sweet  FingCr,  is  my  queen :  for  her  I  would  gladly  die. 

Calais  loves  rae,  and  I  love  him  :  for  him  I  would  gladly  die.  What  if  the 
•  old  love  were  to  unite  us  again,  if  Chloe  were  cast  off  and  turned  from  my 
door,  and  I  opened  it  to  Lydia  again  ? 

Though  CalaTs  is  handsome,  and  thou  art  fickte  aad  passionate  as  the 
stormy  sea,  I  would  live  and  die  vnth  tliee. 

1 .  Thner]     EqniValent  to  '  dum.' 

2.  pofior]  '  moi-e  favored.' 

4.  Persarum  —  rege  beatior.]  A  proverbial  expression  for  *  the  happiest  of 
men.' 

5.  afia]  Sorae  MSS.  have  *aliam.*  Either  construdion  is  correot  (see  C 
ii;  4.  7,  B.).    On  '  multi  nominis,'  see  C.  i.  36.  13. 
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12.  Si  jxtrc&d  ammae]  Cic.  ad  Fam.  (xiv.  14) :  "  Vos  meae  carifi8ima& 
tnimae  quam  saepissime  ad  me  scribite."  Since  '  metuam '  here  and  *  patiar  * 
-^elow  (v.  15)  arethe  present  sabjunctive,  *parcent/  foUowing  those  words, 
»1iould,  in  strict  Latinity,  bo  *parcant.'  But  the  samo  construction  occur» 
above  (C.  iii.  3.  7).  Why  Chlofi  should  bo  a  Thracian,  and  Omytus  of 
Thurii  (see  S.  ii.  8,  20,  n.),  is  not  worth  questioninj^. 

17.  jn-isca]  Forcellini  gives  other  instauccs  of  this  use  of  'priscus,'  whcre 
'pristinus '  is  more  usual. 

18.  jugo  cogii\  *  Jugo '  is  govemed  by  '  cogit,'  and  *  diductos '  stands  alone^ 
'  partcd  though  we  be.' 

19.  excutUur]     The  English  "cast  off"  expresses  the  meaning  best 

22.  tmprobo]  On  the  mcaning  of  '  improbus '  as  a  word  cxpressing  *exr 
eess/  see  below  (C.  iii.  24.  62).    Here  it  means  *  violent,'  *  furious/ 


ODE    X. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  lovpr  nnder  the  window  of  his  mistress, 
who  on  a  cold  night  refuses  him  admission.  It  is  what  the  Greeks  callcd  a 
jrafMKKava-iOvpov,  such  as  that  snpposed  one,  of  which  a  fragment  is  given  in 
C.  i.  25.  This  spccics  of  serenadc  was  so  common  among  the  Greeks,  that 
we  may  sujf^ose  Horace  had  some  poem  of  the  sort  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  this.  The  thirteenth  Ode  of  the  fourth  book  is  nominally  connccted 
with  this ;  but  as  there  is  no  ntcessity  for  supposing,  nor  any  likelihood,  that 
Horace  Avrote  this  from  his  own  experiencc,  so  neither  is  it  likcly  tliat  he 
■wrote  that  to  taunt  in  her  dccline  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  reject  his  ad- 
dresses  here. 

Aroument.  —  Wero  Scythia  thy  dwelling-place,  Lyce,  this  inclement 
night  should  move  thee  to  pity  me.  Hear  how  the  wind  howls ;  see  how  the 
$now  lies  freezing.  Venus  loves  not  pride :  the  rope  may  break  and  the 
wheel  ran  back ;  though  nothing  bcnds  thce,  ncither  presents,  nor  prayers, 
nor  these  sallow  chceks  of  mine,  nor  thy  hnsband^s  faithlessness,  though  thou 
be  hard  m  thc  oak  and  crael  as  the  serpent,  yet  as  a  goddess  have  pity ! 
]Elesh  and  blood  will  not  stand  this  for  ever. 

1.  Tanain  si  biberes,]  This  is  the  way  of  speaking  adopted  in  C.  ii.  20. 20, 
and  iv.  15.  21. 

2.  Saevo  nupta  viroy]  *  wedded  to  a  barbarian  husband.' 

3.  offjicere  incolisj  *  thou  wouldst  grieve  to  expose  me  to  ihe  north-winds 
that  there  have  their  home.' 

5.  nemus]  Shrabs  and  flowers  were  sometimes  planted  round  the  impln- 
vium  of  a  Koman  house,  but  more  largely  in  the  peristylium,  which  was  an 
open  spacc  at  the  back  part  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and,  like 
the  impluvium,  usually  hanng  a  cistem  or  fountain  in  the  middle.  '  Kemu- 
giat  vontis,'  'echoes  back  to  thc  winds  their  howling.' 

7.  utglaciet]  It  is  easy  to  supply  *vides,'  or  *sentis,'  or  any  other  word 
morer  appropnate  than  '  audis '  to  the  freezing  of  the  snow.  One  verb  of 
sense  is  often  madc  to  serve  for  two  or  three.  *  How  Jove  with  his  bright 
power  freezeth  the  snow  as  it  lies.'  'Jove'  is  the  atmosphere  (soe  C.  i.  1. 
25,  n.).     *  Puro '  is  a  good  epithet  to  express  a  clear  frosty  night. 

10.  Ne  currente.retro  fmis  eat  rota.]  'Lest  the  whcel  tura  back  and  the 
rope  with  it,'  *  retro  *  applying  to  both  *  cnraente '  and  *  eat.'  The  metaphor 
is  taken  ftom  a  rppe  wound  round  a  cylinder,  which  being  allowed  to  ran 
back,  the  rope  runs  down  and  the  weight  or  thing  attached  goes  with  it.    The 
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S3ft  .  NOTES. 

p^verb  is  applied  to  a  coqiietto  wh^  contitiucs  hcr  pridc  till  she  loses  hef 
power. 

1 2.  T^henus  f/enuit  parens.]  Lyce  is  represelited  as  an  Etruscan  woraan, 
and  bciilg  such,  her  lovcr  says  she  nced  not  think  to  imitate  the  chaste  Pe- 
nclopc,  to  whom  it  appears  the  women  of  Etrurid  did  not  in  general  bear  any 
rcscmblancc. 

14.  tinctas  vk^a]     See  Argument. 

1.5.  Nec  v/Vl  He  says  slic  is  not  l)ent  from  her  stubbomness  ercri  by  hcr 
'hnsband's  faitnlessnessj  he  beinpj  engaged  with  anothcr  woihan,  who  is  reprc- 
scntcd  as  a  Picrian,  just  as  Chloe,  in  the  last  Ode,  was  a  Thracian,  and  oti 
tlie  samd  principle.  Nearly  all  lIorace*s  women  of  this  character  are  repre- 
sented  as  Greeks.    *  Curvat  *  is  nowhere  else  used  in  tliis  serise. 

19.  wjtioe  OaeleBtis]  He  i-cpcats  the  phrase  Epp.  \l  1. 135.  '  Itoe  latus '  id 
cquivalent  to  '  ego  * ;  the  part  suffering  fix)m  the  threshold  put  for  the  whole 
person. 


ODB   XI. 

Titis  is  an  address  to  the  lyi*e,  calling  upon  it  for  a  song  to  win  the  heati 
of  Lyde.  The  principal  stibjcct  is  the  story  of  the  Danaides,  who  murdered 
thcir  husbands,  but  more  particularly  of  the  one  who  spared  hers.  The  pun- 
ishment  of  the  sisters  for  tneir  cruelty,  and  the^  tendcmess  of  Hypermnestra, 
arc  the  waming  and  example  by  which  Lyde  is'to  be  won. 

The  common  inscription  Ad  Mebcurium  is  wrong,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead.  The  inscription  should  bc  Ad  Testudinem,  tf  anything ;  for  Mercury 
disappears  after  the  first  tivo  verses.  The  miracles  alluded  to,  except  Am- 
phion's>  were  those  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  lyre  in  his  hands,  not  Mercury^s, 
who  is  only  introduced  because  he  invented  the  lyre  and  taught  Amphion. 
Thc  Ode  is  of  tho  same  class  as  the  two  last.  We  have  no  meanfl  of  tracing 
the  original,  if  it  is  a  copy. 

Argument.  —  Mcrcury,  who  didst  teach  Amphion  to  niove  stones,  and 
thtra^  lyrc,  oncc  dumb,  noV  welcome  at  feast  and  festival,  tune  me  a  strain  to 
which  even  Lyde,  though  she  be  free  as  thc  young  colt,  must  attend.  Thott 
charmest  tigere,  woods,  streams,  and  hcll's  'bloody  scntinel,  and  Ixion,  and 
Tityos,  an<i  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  Let  Lyde  hear  of  thcir  crime  and  pun- 
ishment,  and  how  one  was  merciful  and  spared  her  young  husband's  life,  say- 
ing,  "  Rise  up  •  begone,  fest  the  slecp  of  death  overtake  thee.  They  have 
spmng  upon  their  prey.  My  heart  is  not  as  their  heart.  I  will  do  thce  no 
harm.  Lct  my  father  do  with  me  as  he  will,  yet  go  thou,  while  niglit  and 
love  protect  thee.  Farewell,  and  when  I  ain  gone,  engrave  a  word  of  sorrow 
on  my  torab." 

2.  Amphf<m]     See  Epp.  i.  18.  41.    A.  P.  394,  n. 

3.  Tuque  testudo]  See  C.  i.  10. 6,  n.  The  *  testudo  *  or  '  cithara '  had  origi- 
nally.but  four  strings.  Terpander  added  to  it  three  more,  about  b.  c.  676. 
Thc  tetrachord  was  not  however  banished,  though  the  heptachord  was  better 
adapted  to  more  elaborate  music  (see  S.  i.  3.  8,  n.). 

4.  CaUitfa]  *  skilled.' 

5.  Necioquax olim  neque  grata]  'Fortnerly  dumb,  ftnd  powerless  to  give 
plcasure.' 

10.  exsuftfm]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Other  words  found  in 
Horace  and  not  elsewhere  are  '  allaborarc,*  *  tcntator,'  *  inaudax,' '  immetata,* 
'fiiu8tita6,"belliiosas,'  'applorans,*  'inemori,*  'emetere,'  *laeve,'  «insolabi- 
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Kter/  'defingcre,'  'repalUdtts/  'effiirof,*  *irniptTifl,*  ' aescalctum,'  'ambiti- 
osus/  'depugis,*  'uvescere/  *  disconvenire/  *diludium,'  *impariter,*  *deli- 
tigo/  *juvenari,*  '  socialiter,'  'iambeus/  'abstare.'  It  does  not  fbllow,  be- 
caose  we  havc  no  other  cxamples  of  these  word»,  that  Horace  had  none. 

13.  Tupotea]     See  C.  i.  12.  7,  Bqq. 

17.  Cerberus^quamvis]  This  passa^  may  be  comparcd  with  C.  ii.  13.  33, 
sqq.     *  Furiale,*  *  fury-fike,*  having  stiakcs  tot  hair. 

21.  Qtiinet  Ixion]  He  was  king  of  the  Lapithffi.  Having  treacherously 
murdered  his  fathcr-in-law»  peioneus,  he  returned  the  goodncss  of  Zeus,  who 
puriticd  him,  by  trying  to  seduco  Here,  for  which  Horacc  calls  him  rightly 

*  perfidus  Ixion  *  (A.  P.  124),  and  he  was  punished  by  being  bound  to  a  wheel 
perpetually  revolving,  in  Hades.  As  to  Tityos,  sec  C.  ii.  14. 8,  n.  For  '  quin 
et,'  see  C.  ii.  13.  37,  n.  *  Vultu  risit  invito '  k  a  happy  description.  (S.  ii. 
3.  72,  n  ) 

23.  DanaipueUas]  Thc  daughters  of  Danaus  («ee  C.  li.  14.  18)  Were  pttn- 
islicd  by  having  to  nll  a  vcssel  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  They  wcre  fifty 
in  numbcr,^and  married  thc  fifty  sons  of  JEgyptus^  their  uncle.  At  the  bid* 
ding  of  their  fathcr,  who  was  afraid  of  his  nephcws,  they  all  murdered  their 
husbanils  but  Hypermncstra,  who  sparcd  Lynceus.  Horacc  puts  a  touching 
speech  into  her  mouth,  bidding  hcr  young  husband  rise  and  fly  for  his  life. 

27.  /undo  pereuntis  imo]  '  escaping  by  (through)  the  bottom.' 

28.  Seraque  fata]  xxfrrtpoffiQopov  hUriv.     Scc  note  on  C.  iii.  2.  32. 

31 .  potuere]  *  they  had  the  heart,'  This  would  bc  cxpressed  by  cTXi/cray 
in  Greck.  In  a  iliorc  familiar  passage  *  possum '  occure  with  the  same  kind 
of  mcaning  (Epp.  i.  5. 1)  :  "  Si  potes  Arcliiacis  conviva  recumbcre  lectis,^ 

*  if  you  can  makc  up  your  mind.' 

37.  Surge^  quae  aixit\  Ovid  has  borrowcd  all  but  the  words  of  Horace 
hi  Hypermnestra^s  lcttcr  to  Lynccus,  ono  of  tho  most  touching  of  his 
poems,  — 

''  Surge  age,  Belida,  de  tot  modo  fratribus  unus  : 
Kox  tibi  ni  pix»pems  ista  perennis  erit."  (Hcr.  xiv.  73,  sq.) 


ODE   XII. 

Thi8  Ode  l^presents  a girl  lamenting  to  herself  over  alove  fehe niBst  not 
indulgc.  Ilcr  name  is  Neobule,  and  that  of  the  man.  shc  loves  is  Hcbrus, 
whoni  she  represents  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  manliness.  The  Odo 
appears  to  havc  bcen  imitated,  if  not  translatcd,  from  one  of  Alcffius,  of  which 
oiie  vcrse  in  thc  samc  metre  is  cxtant. 

Argitmevt.  —  Poor  women !  we  must  not  love,  we  must  not  drown  oare 
in  wine,  or  a  crucl  guardian  scolds  lis  tb  death.  Alas,  Ncobulc  !  thou  canst 
not  spin  nor  work,  for  lovc  of  Hcbrus,  so  beautiful  as  hc  bathcs  ih  the  waters 
of  Tiber,  a  horseman  like  Belcrophon,  unsurpassed  in  the  combat  and  the 
race,  in  picrcing  the  flying  deer  or  catching  the  lurking  boar. 

1.  Miserarum  est]  'It  is  the  fate  of  unhappy  women.' 
.2.  aiit]  *  or,  if  we  do.' 

3.  Patntae]  Compare.  (Sat  ii.  3. 88)  "  ne  sis  patruus  mihi."  On  the  form 
*  lavere,'  sec  C.  ii  3.  18,  n. 

4.  qiMlum]  *  my  wool-basket.'  The  name  Neobule  is  found  in  a  frapment 
of  Archilodius.  Hehrus^s  birthplace  is  mentioned  to  give  more  reality  to 
the  person.  Lipara,  it  must  be  iadmitted,  was  an  odd  place  to  choose.  It 
was  one  of  the  ynlcaniae  Insnlae,  aod  is  still  called  Lipari. 
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.  7.  Simul]  '  Soon  as '  is  an  eairly  Englisk  eqniyalent  for  '  whenever/  and 
*■  simul  *  bears  that  sense  here.  The  last  syllable  of  *  BeUerophonte '  is  long, 
as  frora  the  Greek.  Bellerophon  was  usually  represented  as  leading  or  riding- 
the  winged  horse  Fegasus,  on  whose  back  he  conquered  Chimsera.  Seo 
C.  i.  27.  24,  n. 

.  9.  Nequesegni]  The  epithet  betongs  to  both  substantives  :  'neyerbeaten 
for  slothfulness  of  hand  (in  boxing)  or  foot  (in  running).' 

11.  jaadcwt]     C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

12.  excipere]    This  seems  to  be  a  hunting  word.    See  Epp.  i.  1.  79. 


ODE    XIII. 

•  The  Ode  is  an  address  to  a  fountain  about  six  miles  from  Venusia,  whicK 
has  been  identitied  with  one  still  existing,  but  in  a  very  different  state,  bare 
of  trees  and  choked  up  with  dirt.  We  need  only  suppose  that  the  name 
was  snggested  to  Horace  by  the  recollections  of  his  childbood,  without 
imagining  him  really  on  the  point  of  offering  sacrifice,  or  being  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  his  birthplace  when  he  wrote.  It  has  something  of  tho- 
nature  of  an  epigramma  or  inscription,  and  is  among  the  choicest  of  Horace'8 
small  pieces. 

Argument.  —  Fair  fountain  of  Bandusia,  thou  art  worthy  of  my  libatioa 
and  of  the  kid  that  shall  fall  for  thee  to-morrow,  aud  dye  thy  cold  stream 
with  his  blood.  Thee  the  summer's  heat  pierceth  not ;  cool  is  thy  water  to 
flocks  and  herds.  Thou,  too,  shalt  be  placed  among  the  fountains  of  fame, 
when  I  sing  of  the  oak  that  hangs  from  the  rock  whence  thy  babbling  water* 
Spring. 

1.  splendidior  vitrOy]  The  use  of  glass  by  the  ancients  was  long  a  matter 
of  disputc,  but  it  is  now  gencraliy  allowed  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to 
gi-cat  perfection. 

6.  Frustra  .]     See  above  (C.  iii.  7.  21,  n  ). 

.9.  atrox  hora  Canicidae]  *  the  burning  season  of  the  dog-star.'  Canicula 
is  another  name  for  the  well-known  star  of  tho  first  magnitude  in  the  head  of 
Canis  Major,  called  by  thc  Greeks  Sf/ptop.     It  rises  in  July. 

13.  /Vea  riobiUum]  This  is  a  Greck  constniction,  *unus'  having  to  be 
suppUed. '  *  Tu  quoque,'  *  tliou  too/  as  well  as  the  fountains  celebratcd  by 
the  Greck  poets. 


ODE  XIV. 

This  Ode  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  n.  c.  25, 
when  Augustus*s  rctum  was  expected,  or  on  his  rctum  the  following  year. 
Hc  was  detained  by  illness  at  Tarracona.  The  poet  calls  upon  the  citizcns 
to  rejoice,  and  bids  the  conqueror's  wife  and  sisjer  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice, 
declaring  that  hc  too  'will  keep  holiday. 

Argumbnt.  —  Csesar  is  retuming  a  conqucror  from  Spain,  O  ye  people, 
lie  wlio  but  just  went  forth  like  Hercnles  to  the  field.  Let  \m  chaste  wife 
und  sistei'  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice  with  thc  matrons,  while  tlie  young  soldiers 
and  their  brides  stand  reverently  by.  I  too  will  keep  holiday ;  for  I  am 
safe  wliile  Augiistus  is  loi-d  of  the  wbrld.  Bring  flowers,  boy,  and  ointment, 
and  my  best  old  wine,  and  go  bid  Ne»ra  come ;  if  the  churlish  porter  re- 
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fdse  thee,  come  away ;  I  have  no  mind  for  strife,  though  I  might  not  have 
bome  as  much  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth. 

1.  Herculis  ritu]  As  Hercules  braved  death,  so  did  Augustus,  and  like 
Hercules  he  is  retuming  from  Spain  victorious.  Hercules  went  to  Spain 
to  get  the  oxen  of  Geryones  for  Eurystheus,  his  tenth  labor.  See  C.  ii. 
14.  7,  n. 

o  pleba,']  'Plebs'  and  'populus*  are  used  synonymously  (C.  ii.  2.  18, 
sq.X  and  either  word  stands  for  the  common  formula  '  populUs  plebsque 
Romana.' 

2.  Mbrtevencdem']  '  whose  price  is  death.' 

5.  Unico  gaudens  —  marito]     A  poetical  periphrasis  for  *  chaste.' 

6.  justis  operata  sacris,]  There  are  other  examples  of  *  operor '  in  this 
sense  of  sacrificing.  Ladies  of  birth  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  on 
these  occasions  from  freedwomen  by  a  wreath.  The  persons  forming  the 
procession  are  supposed  to  be  the  wife  (Livia)  and  sister  (Octavia)  of  Au- 
gastus,  and  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who  had  retumed  and  of  their  young 
wives,  who  are  represented  as  looking  on  reverentially  at  the  thanksgiving 
sacrifice. 

9.  juvenum]     This  and  '  pueri '  both  mean  the  soldiers,  as  '  virginum '  and 

*  pueUae '  bom  mean  their  wives. 

1 1 .  virum  expertae,]  This  is  equivalent  to  '  nuper  virgines  nuptae '  (C 
ii.  8.  22).  *  Male  ominatis '  may  be  pronounced  as  one  word,  as  *  malc- 
olens,'  *  suaveolens,'  &c.    The  phrase  is  expressed  by  cv^iy/iftTc  in  Greek. 

14.  tumultum  Nec  mori  per  vim]  *  Tumultus  '  and  '  vis '  are  well-distin- 
guished  terms.    *  Tumultus '  was  a  public  affair,  a  sudden  outbreak.    '  Vis,' 

*  violence,'  was  either  *  publica '  or  *  privata,'  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  will  be  found  on  referring  to  tlie  article  '  Vis '  in  Smith^s  Diet.  Ant. 
Horace  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  losing  his  life  by  any  popular  insun^ection, 
and  so  forth,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  or  private  malice. 

18.  Marsi  memorem  duelli,]  The  Marsic  or  Social  War  continued  from 
B.  c.  91  to  89.  It  was  a  rising  of  tlie  Socii,  the  states  of  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  getting  the  Roman  franchise.  Tho  Marsi  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war,  which  was  sometimes  called  by  their  name.  The  Servile  War 
lasted  from  b.  c,.  73  to  71.  It  was  an  outbreak  of  the  slaves  of  Italy,  who, 
under  Spartacus,  himself  a  slave  and  gladiator,  were  formed  into  a  vast 
army,  and  travereed  the  whole  country  from  Rhegium  to  the  Po.  Horace 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Spartacus,  but  the  Romans  never  had  a  more 
able  or  more  successM  enemy.  The  wine  Horace  wanted  would  have  been 
at  least  sixty-five  years  old.  There  seems  to  have  been  something  remark- 
able  in  the  vintage  of  fhat  period  so"  as  to  make  it  proverbial ;  for  Juvenal, 
one  hundred  years  aftei-wards,  speaking  of  the  selfish  gentleman  who  keeps 
his  best  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  says,  — 

"  Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  potat 
Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibus  uvam."  (S.  v.  30,  sq.) 
The  '  cadus,' '  testa,'  and  *  amphora,'  were  all  namcs  for  the  same  vessel 

19.  si  qua]  '  if  in  any  way.'     Supply  '  ratione.' 

21.  argvtae]  *  the  sweet  singer.' 

22.  Myrrheum]   'perfumed.' 

27.  ferrem]     For  *  tulissem.' 

28.  Consuie  Planco.]  L.  Munatius  Plancns  was  consul  with  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  b.  c.  42,  at  which  time  Horace  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He 
was  now  forty. 
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ODE    XY. 


This  Ode  combines  with  the  lyric  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Epedee. 
It  profe«ses  to  addresa  an  old  woman,  Chlons,  telling  her  it  is  time  to  pat  an 
end  to  her  intiigues,  for  she  is  poor  and  ready  to  drop  into  her  grave. 

Argument.  —  Put  a  stop  to  thy  intrigues,  for  thou  art  old  and  poor. 
What  heoometh  thy  daughter  becometh  not  thee,  Chloris.  She  may  go  jxnd 
besiege  the  young  men'8  doors :  she  is  in  love,  and  cannot  help  it.  JBut  do 
thou  go  spin  ;  music  and  fiowers  and  wine  aie  not  for  thee. 

1.  pauperis}  He  means  to  say  that  a  poor  man*8  wife  should  be  thi*iffcy  and 
mind  her  work,  cspecially  if  she  be  old. 

6.  Et  stellis  nebulam]  *  To  spread  a  cloud  over  those  fair  stars.'  An  old 
woman  in  a  company  of  girls  would  bc,  like  a  cloud  in  a  starry  sky. 

10.  t^mpano.]  The  *tympanum  '  was  a  tambourine,  played  in  all  respects 
as  now,  and  usually  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  beat  it.  As  to  Thvias, 
45ee  C.  ii.  19.  9,  ^ 

13.  Te  lauae^     See  Argument. 

14.  Luceriam,]  This  wa»  a  town  oi  Apulia,  now  called  Lucera,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  was  one  of  the.  largest  tracts  of  public  pasture-land. 


ODE    XVI. 

HoRACB  here  dwells  on  his  favorite  theme,  —  contentment  and  modcra- 
tion,  — which  he  is  able  to  illustrate  by  the  example  of  Maecenas  (v.  20J,  as 
well  as  his  own.  The  mischievous  influence  of  gold  is  illustrated  bythe 
stories  of  Danae  and  others,  and  Horace  describes  his  own  contentment  with 
his  humble  but  independent  condition. 

Argument.  —  A  stout  prison  and  savage  watch-dogs  might  have  kept 
Danae  from  harm  ;  but  Jove  and  Venus  smiled,  for  they  kiiew  that  the  god 
need  but  change  himself  to  gold,  and  the  way  would  be  clear  b^ore  hiiu. 
Gold  penetrates  through  guards ;  gold  shall  burst  rocks ;  thereby  fell  the 
house  of  Amphiaraus ;  thereby  the  Macedohian  won  cities ;  thereby  stera 
admirals  ai-e  ensnared.  And  as  it  grows,  the  desirc  for  more  grows  too. 
A  high  estate  I  dread.  Maecenas,  thou  good  knight,  the  more  a  man  donies 
himself,  the  more  the  gods  will  give  him.  I  fly  from  the  rich  to  the  con- 
tentcd,  and  am  more  independcnt  than  any  poor'rich  man  in  the  worid.  My 
strcam,  and  my  little  wood,  and  my  tnisty  fieid,  are  a  happicr  portion  than 
all  Africa.  I  have  no  honey  of  Calabria,  nor  wine  of  Foi-miae,  nor  Gaulish 
fleece,  yet  poverty  doth  not  pinch  me  ;  and  if  I  wanted  more,  thou  art  ready 
to  give  it. 

My  small  incomc  will  go  further  by  the  restricting  of  my  wants,  than  if  I 
had  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia  for  my  own.  Who  ask  much,  laek  much.  It 
is  well  with  him  who  has  enough. 

1 .  Jndusam  Danaffn]  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  being  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  his  daughter  Danae  would  bcar  a  son  who  would  kill  him  shnt  her 
"iP*.  ^*;*^-^"PJter  found  his  way  to  her  in  ashower  of  gold,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of 'jP^seus  who,  as  predicted,  killed  his  grandfather.  The  fable 
of  the  shower  of  g>^lH  k«.  u^^  :,^  sj     1^^^  explanation.    '  Tristes  exeubhie  ' 
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is  like  Ovid'»  "tristis  castodia  servi "  (A.  A.  iii.  601).  Oa  th^  constnictioa 
with  *  mnnierant'  see  C.  ii.  17.  28,  n. 

4.  mduUeris]  Movers.' 

7.  fore  enim]  This  is  an  elliptical  form  of  the  oratio  obliqna,  in  translating 
whichy  *  they  said,*  or  *  they  knew,*  must  bc  sapplied.  *  Pretiura  *  has  refer- 
ence  to  the  corruption  of  the  guai-ds,  the  price  at  which  they  were  bought 

10.  amat]  Used  as  ^ci,  iike  "consociare  amant"  (C.  ii.  3.  10),  and 
**amet  quavis  adspergere  '*  (S.  i,  4.  87). 

11.  concidit  auguris  Argivi  domus\     The  story  ifl  that  of  Amphiaraus,  who 

oXfr  iv  Qifiat^i  -ywaim  fivfiea  d<iifm¥  (Odysft«  xv.  247), 
and  of  his  wife  Eriphyle, 

rj  xpv<fO¥  ^mXov  ayHpo9  cdc^oro  niArffvra  (Odjss.  xi.  327). 
Eriphyle,  bribed  by  her  brother  Polyneices,  induced  her  husband  to  join  tho 
expedition  against  Tbebes,  where  he  feU,  leavinjif  an  injunctiqn  with  his  sons 
to  put  their  .mother  to  death,  which  Alcmaeon  did,  and,  like  Orestes,  was 
pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  hts  mother,  and  was  finaUy  put  to  death  in 
attempting  to  get  possession  of  the  gold  ^eckiace  with  which  she  had  becn 
bribed. 

14.  Portas  vir  Macedoi  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulus  .^milius  (c  xitt-), 
says  it  was  Philip's  gold,  not  Philip,  that  won  the  cities  of  Greece.  And 
Cicero  (Ad  Att.  i.  16)  repeats  a  saymg  attributed  to  Philip,  that  he  coukl 
take  any  town  into  which  an  ass  could  climb  laden  with  gold.  Juvenal, 
following  the  general  report,  calls  Philip  **  callidus  emptor  Olynthi "  (xu. 
47) 

1.*).  munera  navium  Saevos  Ulaqueant  duces.]  This  is  suppoaed  to  refer  to 
Menas,  otherwise  called  Menodorus,  the  commander  of  Sex.  Pompeius's 
flcet,  who  deserted  from  him  to  Augustus,  and  back  to  Pompeius,  aind  then 
■to  Augustus  again.  He  was  rewarded  beyond  his  merits.  He  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  Suetonhis  (Octav.  74)  states  that  Augustus  made 
him  '  ingenuus.'  He  is  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  Yu-gil  (Aen.  vi.  ^12, 
sqq.):  — 

"  Quique  arma  secuti 
Impia  nec  veriti  dominomm  fallere  dextras, 
•  Inclusi  poenam  expectant" 
See  Introduction  toKpod.  jv.    Forcellini  quotes.only  one  othcr  instance  of 

*  illaqueo '  from  Prudentius,  and  one  of  the  passive  participle  from  Cicero. 

*  Irretio,*  as  Orelli  says,  is  the  more  common  woi-d  of  the  same  meaning. 

18.  Majorumque  fames\  *  Majorum  '  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  dependent 
on  'fames,'  as  in  Theocritus  (xvi.  6.5),  ald  de  Trkcovoiv  cx^i  iiJ^pos  avrdv* 
With  ^tollere  verticem'  compare  C.  i.  18.  15 ;  andon  'equitum  decus*  see 
C.  i.  20.  .5,  n 

21.  Quanto  quifffue  sibi]  This  sentiment  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  fundamental  rule  of  Christian  morals.  The  accuracy  of  the  picture  in 
the  next  verses  must  not  be  insisted  on  too  closely.  It  would  imply  tliafc 
Horace,  a  wealthy  Epicurean,  had  thrown  up  his  richcs  in  contempt,  and 
gone  Qver  to  the  ranks  of  the  Stoics.  But  as  Horace  hever  was  rich,  he 
could  not  have  acted  the  dcserter  on  thcse  tcrms,  though  he  changed  his 
opinions.  Horace  may  sometimes  be  supposcd  to  put  general  maxims  in 
the  first  person,  without  strict  applicafcion  to  himself.  '  Nudus '  signifies  one 
who  has  left  everything  he  had  behind  him.  By  *contemptae'  he  moans 
that  the  rich  man  with  fine  houses  had  a  contempt  for  his  little  property. 

26.  arat  impiger]  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparativcly  small 
tract  which  was  productive,  was  oceupied  Avith  forests  or  pasture  lands,  or 
tracts  of  barren  nills.  But  Hoi-ace  likes  to  speak  of  his  ohti  country  with 
respect  (see  above,  C.  5.  9,  n.).  The  license  by  which  the  first  gyUable  in 
farat/  u  lengthened  may  be  adi)iitted  in  the  c^sjiral  place.    'Occaltare/ 
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•to  hoard/  which  was  commonly  done  to  raise  the  price.  *Meis'  is  eia- 
phatic,  as  *  proprio  horreo '  (i.  1.  9). 

29.  Purae  rivus  aquae]  The  small  river  Digcntia  is  that  which  Horace 
'alludes  to  (see  Epp.  i.  16).  On  *certa  fides*  see  C.  iii  1.  30,  n.  'ITallit 
beatior  *  is  a  Greek  construction,  "kavBdv^L  oXpLooTfpov  Sv.     Horace  says, 

*  Mine  is  a  happier  lot  than  his  who  has  all  Africa  for  his  possession,  thou^ 
he  knows  not  that  it  is  so.'  The  construction  is  like  "sensit  medios  delapsus 
in  hostes  "  (Aen.  ii.  377),  for  *  se  delapsum  esse.' 

33.  Oalabrae  —  ape»J     See  C  ii.  6.  14,  n. 

34.  Laestr^gonia — amphora]  This  is  used  like  *  Sabina  diota,*  which  was 
the  same  sort  of  vessel  (C.  i.  9.  7),  *an  amphora  of  Formian  wine.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Formiae  in  Latium  supposcd  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lsestry- 
gonia  mentioned  by  Homer  (Odyss.  x.  81 ),  — 

(^ofiarrj  d*  UofjLtaBa  Ad/iov  aijrv  frr6KU6pov<f 
rrj\€7rvX.ov  AaurTpxryovirjv. 
See  Introduction  to  the  next  Ode,  and  Ovid  (Mct.  xiv.  233)  :  — 
"  Inde  Lami  veterem  Laestrygonis,  inquit,  in  urbem 
Venimus." 

*  Languescere '  means  *  to  lose  its  strength  by  keeping.'  The  Formian  wine 
is  mentioned,  C.  i.  20,  11.  The  pasture  lands  in  the  basinof  the  Po  ('.Gal- 
lica  pascua ')  were  very  extensive  and  rich. 

38.  Nec  81  plura  velim]  Compare  Epod.  i.  31  :  "  Satis  superque  me  benig- 
xiitas  tua  Ditavit."  There  was  a  Mygdonia  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Bithynia  is 
said  to  have  been  callcd  by  that  nanie  of  old.  The  Mygdonia  o*f  Asia 
Minor  (part  of  Macedonia  was  also  so  called)  was  not  very  clearly  defined. 
That  Horace  identifies  it  with  Phrygia  appears  from  C.  ii.  12.  22.  *Aly- 
attei*  is  the  genitive  of  'Alyatteus,'  another  form  ofAlyattes'  (king  of 
Lydia),  as  Achilleus  -ei  of  Achilles,  Ulixeus  -ei  of  Ulixes.  '  Vectigalia  ' 
mcans  properly  the  public  revenue,  but  is  here  used  for  a  private  fortune, 
not  without  reason,  as  he  is  comparing  himself  with  kings.  See  S.  ii.  2. 
100,  n. 

42.  MuUa  petentibiis]  The  same  sentiment  in  different  words  appears 
below  (C.  iii.  24.  63).  *Bene  est'  occurs  again  in  S.  ii.  6.  4,  8.  4.  Epp.  i. 
,  1 .  89.  It  is  familiarly  known  in  the  formula  s.  v.  b.  e.  y.  ('  si*  valeas  bene  est, 
valeo  *),  which  the  Romans  prefixed  to  their  letters. 


ODE   XVII. 

The  short  Ode,  C.  i.  26,  and  this  Odo,  were  addressed  to  the  same  person, 
L.  Aelius  Lamia  (see  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26).  He  was  a  young  man  of 
good  birth,  being  of  the  Aelia  gens,  who  were  plebeians,  but  of  old  standing. 
Like  other  families,  the  Lamia)  were,  perhaps,  glad  to  trace  their  origin  to  a 
fabulous  hero,  and  believed  their  founder  to  be  Lamus,  mythical  king  of 
the  Laestrygonians,  and  builder  of  Formifle,  whence  they  must  have  migrat- . 
ed  to  Rome  (see  last  Ode,  v.  33,  n.).  Horace  had  an  aftection  for  the  young 
man,  Lamia,  whose  father  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  died  rich.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Ode  was  written  at  his  house  in  the  country, 
whether  at  Formi»  or  elsewhere.  It  is  an  exhortation  to  Lamia  to  make 
preparations  for  enjoying  a  holiday  on  the  next  day.  The  verses  have  no 
particular  merit,  and  could  have  cost  Horace  little  labor.  He  must  have 
written  many  such  that  have  never  been  published,  and  theso  two  Odes  were 
probably  included  in  the  collection  out  of  complimcnt  to  Lamia.  Lamia 
Aad  a  brother  Quintus,  .who  died  early,  to  the  great  grief  of  LuciuSv  (see 
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£pp.  i.  14.  6);  In  two  passages  Jttvenal  aliudes  to  the  LamisB  as  a  fainny 
ot  distinctio.n  (S.  iv.  154,  and  vi.  385).  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  27),  mentioning 
the  death  o^  this  Lamia,  says  his  '  genus '  was  '  decorum.' 

Aboument. — MlivLSf  ennobled  with  the  blood  of  Lamus,  —  for  like  all 
the  Lamias  thou  derivest  thy  birth  from  him  who  founded  Formiae  and  rulcd 
on  the  bante  of  the  Liris,  —  a  storm  is  coming ;  get  in  the  wood  while  it  is 
dry  :  to-morrow  the  servants  shall  have  hoUday,  and  thou  wilt  do  sacrifice  to 
thy  genius.  , 


2.  Quando]    The  same  as  *  quoniam/  '  since/ 

4.  memores — fastos,]  These  werc  the  family  rccords  and  genealogies,  not 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  in  which  only  this  Lamia  would  appear,  and  that  after 
Horace  wrote.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  3.  The"words  occur  again  in  C.  iv. 
14.  4:  "Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos."  *Fastos'  and  'fastOs'  (2d  and 
4th  declension)  are  both  found-    See  Epp.  ii.  1.  48,  n. 

5.  ducisl  What  Horace  says  is  ncarly  as  follows  :  '  Since  it  is  reported 
the  first  Lamise  had  their  name  from  Lamus,  and  the  same  tradition  has 
come  down  through  their  successors  in  the  annals  of .  the  family,  no  doubt 
yott  draw  your  origin  from  that  noble  source ' ;  —  in  which  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  little  jocular  irony,  which  would  amuse  Lamia,  whether  it 
plca^d  his  family  pride  or  not.  The  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  often 
omit  the  personal  pronoun,  even  when  it  is  wanted  for  emphasis,  as  here  and 
in  C.  i.  1.  35,  *^  Quod  si  rae  Ivricis  vatibus  iuseris,"  whcrc  Maeoeuas  is  em- 
phatically  addressed ;  and  in  C  iv.  2.  33. 

6.  Formiarum]     See  Introduction. 

'  7.  Maricae  Litoribus]  This  mcan#  the  coast  of  Mintumse  on  the  borders 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  where  the  nymph  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinus, 
first  king  of  Latium,  was  worshipped. 

8.  Lirim]     See  C.i.  31.  7. 

9.  Late  tyrannus]  *  lord  of  a  wide  domain.' 

12.  aquae — auffur]  See  below,  C.  iii.  27.  10,  "Imbrium  divina  avis  im- 
minentum";  and  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  6.  34),  ''pluviae  graculus  auctor  aquae." 

14.  cnu  Genium  tkero  Curahis]  *  Geninm  curare '  is  a  phrase  not  found 
elsewhere.  'Flacaie'  and  'indalgere'  are  the  nsual  words.  Lamia  was 
going  to  keep  holiday  next  day,  on  what  occasion  does  not  appear,  but  as  it 
was  nsnal  to  oifer  sacrifice  to  the  Genius  on  birthdays,  it  may  have  been  hia 
birthday  Lamia  was  going  to  keep.    As  to  '  Genius,'  see  Epp.  i.  7  94. 

16.  openm  solutis.]  This  constmction,  like  "desine  qnerelamm"  (C.  ii. 
9.  17),  and  other  expressions  there  quoted,  is  similar  to  the  Greek,  ir6vov 
\€Xvfievoi£.  On  these  constractions  Prof.  Key  says  (L.  G.  §  940,  and  note) : 
"  Occasionally  verbs  of  removal  or  separation  have  a  genitive  of  the  *  whcnce ' 
in  old  writera  and  in  poctry."  "  The  legal  language  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  retained  traces  of  the  old  construction,  as  in  '  liberare  tutelae.'  **  "  Me 
omninm  jam  la.boram  levas  "*  is  a  like  constractiou  quoted  by  Mr.  Key  from 
Plautns. 


ODE    XVIII. 

It  was  nsnal  to  oiFer  sacrifioe  to  Faunus  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  thongh 
the  Faunalia  did  not  take  place  till  the  Nones  of  December.  (See  C.  i.  4. 
11,  and  i.  17.)  This  Ode  is  an  invocation  to  that  deity,  and  is  very  elegant, 
especially  the  picture  of  rustic  security  and  cheerfulness  in  the  last  two 
stanzas.  The  confnsion  of  the  Greek  Fan  with  the  Latin  god  Faunus  hac 
been  noticed  before. 

29 
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AHOirMBNT.  •—  Fannus,  come  with  raercy  to  my  fleldS)  and  depatrt  g&ni^ 
to  my  ^oang  lara>bs,  for  I  sacritice  and  pour  libations  io  thee  at  the  feH  of  the 
year.  When  thy  Nones  come  round;  the  old  altar  smolces  with  incense;  fete 
flocks  sport  in  safety,  the  oxen  are  at  rest,  and  the  village  is  gay ;  the  wood 
sheds  its  leaves,  and  the  clown  smites  his  enemy,  the  earth,  in  the  dance. 

3.  tncedas  abeasque]  Faunus  was  not  a  stationary  divinity.  He  was  sup- 
posed  to  come  in  the  spring,  and  depart  after  thc  celebration  of  his  festival 
in  December.  From  *  parvis  alumnis '  we  may  suppose  this  Ode  was  writ- 
ten  in  spring.     The  word  occurs  below  (C  iii.-23.  7). 

5.  aS*  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  dnno,]  *  If  a  young  kid  is  ofFered  in  sacnfice 
at  the  end  of  the  year ' ;  when  the  Faunalia  took  piace.  Horace  claims  the 
protection  of  Faunus  for  his  kimbs  in  the  spring,  on  the  ground  of  his  duo 
observance  .of  the  rites  of  December,  which  he  then  goes  on  to  describe. 
Horace  here  makes  the  wine-cup  the  companion  of  Venus,  as  he  made  '  Jo- 
cus'  in  C.  i.  2.  34.  See  also  C.  i.  30.  5,  sqq.  He  nses  both  ibrms,  *crater* 
and  *  cratera.*  *  Vetus  ara  *  may  be  an  old  altar  Horace  found  on  his  farm 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  it. 

13.  audaces]  *fearless,*  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Faunns. 

14.  JS^rgit — /rondes;]  It  does  not  quite  appear  why  the  wood  should  be 
s^d  to  she^  its  leaves  in  honor  of  Faunus :  it  may  be  in  sorrow  for  hjs  de- 
parture,  or  as  a  carpet  for  him  to  tread  upon,  or  for  his  worshippers  to  danco 
upon. 

16  Ter]  *Ter*  expresses  the  triple  time  of  the  dance,  from  which  is 
derived  the  verb  '  tripudiare.'  *  Fossor '  is  put  generally,  I  imagine,  fbr  a 
laboring  husbandman,  who  may  be  supposed  to  nave  no  U)ve  for  the  earth 
that  he  digs  for  another. 


ODE   XIX. 

The  impetoosity  and  liveliness  of  thig  Ode  are  remarkafoie.  The  occasion 
for  which  it  was  composed  was  a  supper  ia  honor  of  Murena'8  instaUatien  i« 
the  college  of  imgiirs.  In  regard  to  this  person  see  C.  ii.  2  and  10.  Tele- 
phus  is  no  doubt  a  fictitious  name.  It  occars  in  two  other  Odes  (i.  13  and 
iv.  11.  21),  and  effbrts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  persoato  be  the  same 
!n  each  case.  Biit  thera  is  no  lesembtanee.  AIL  the  names  at  tbe  end  are 
fictitious* 

Argumekt.  —  Talk  not  of  Codms,  and  Ifiachtt^,  and  Trqj.an-  wats :  teH 
ns  what  we  may  get  a  cask  of  Chian  for,  who  will  give  us  bath  and  house- 
room,  and  at  what  hour  we  may  dine  to-day.  A  cup,  boy,  to  the  new  moon, 
another  to  midnight,  and  a  third  to  Murena  the  augnr;  three  and  nine,  or 
nine  and  three ;  the  rapt  poet  loves  the  nine ;  pure,  the  Graces  forbid.  Let 
us  bc  mad :  bring  music,  scatter  roses,  let  old  neighbor  Lycus  and  his  yonn^ 
ill-soited  partner  hear  our  noise  and  envy  us.     Rhode  runs  after  thee,  Tele- 

{>hus,  with  thy  beautiful  hair  and  bright  face :  as  for  me,  I  am  wasting  with 
ove  of  Giycera. 

1.  Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho,  4rc»]  The  nnmber  of  y^ars  between  InacKus, 
first  king  of  Argos,  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  be  eight 
hundred. 

3.  ff^nus  Aeaci]  The  sons  of  ^acus,  king  of  JBgina,  were  Telamon,  tho 
fathcr  of  Ajax  and  Tcucer,  and  Peleus,  tlie  father  of  Acbilles. 

4.  sacro — sub  lUo:]    This  is  Homer's  epithet,  Tpolr^s  Upo^  inokUBpw* 
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5.  Cfiium — cddum]  l^Ws  is  the  saihe  fdrni  of  ^xlpfession  as  ''Laestry- 
gonia  amphora,"  "  Sabina  diota  " ;  and  the  vessels  were  k\\  thc  same.  Oh 
the  Chian  winQ»8ce  Sat.  ii.  8.  15.  The  best  foreign  wines  were  Thasinn, 
Xtfesbian,  ChJafl,  Sicyonian,  CJypriah,  and  Clazomcnian.  Only  the  «econd 
and  third  are  mcntioned  by  Ilorace,  who  puts  them  togethei*  in  £pod  ix.  34. 
They  woro  mild  wines.    Lesbian  he  spcttks  of  as  'innoccns'  (C.  i.  17.  21). 

6.  quis  aquam  temperet  iffnibus,]  This  is  equivalene  to  '  who  can  give  us  a 
bath  ? '  So  Cicero,  writing  to  Paetus,  with  whom  he  was  going  to  dine  (ad 
Fam.  ix.  16,  sub  fin.),  says,  *'  ego  tibi  unutn  suinptiim  aiferam  qUod  balneum 
cftifacias  oportebit." 

8.  Peiignis — frigoribus]  Cold  as  severe  as  the  Pcligni  khow,  who  inhab- 
ited  a  hish  partof  the  Apennines  in  the  Samnite  territory.  *  Quotft'  meaos 
at  what  hour  we  may  sup. 

9.  iJa  luna^  propere  novae,]  The  seene  is  suddenly  shifted  to  the  snpper- 
table.  On  the  construction  with  the  genitive,  see  above  (C.  iii.  8.  13).  *Lu- 
nae  novae '  means  the  Kalends,  which  was  a  feast  day.  (Compare  iii.  23.  2, 
"  nascente  luna.'')  Tiie  months  of  Numa's  caiender  being  lunar,  the  associ- 
ation  of  the  new  raoon  with  the  first  day  of  the  month  remained  after  the 
calcndar  was  altered.  A  cup  for  midnight  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
meaning  than  an  .excuse  for  another  toast.  "  Dicetur  mcrita  Nox  quoque 
naenia,"  he  says  below  (C.  iii.  28.  IG). 

10.  au^uns  Sfunenae:]     Sce  Introduction. 

1 1 .  tribus  aut  novem  Miscentur  ctfaUiis^  The  *  cyathus '  was  a  ladle  with 
which  the  drink  was  passcd  from  the  mixing-bowl* to  the  drinking-cup.  The 
ladle  was  of  certain  capacity,  and  twelve  '  cyathi  *  went  to  the  sextarius. 
Horace  thercfore  says  in  efTect,  "  Let  the  wine  be  mixcd  in  the  propoition  of 
three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  water,  or  of  nine  of  wine  to  three  of  water." 
Ile  says,  also,  the  poet  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  likes  the  stronger 

})roportion;  but  the  Graces  (in  other  words,  good  breeding  and  good  temper) 
brbid  the  wine  to  be  drunk  pure,  lcst  it  lead  to  intoxication  and  strife. 
'Tres  supra'  means  the  'three  over'  the  largest  proportion  of  nine,  which, 
if  added,  would  make  the  drink  'merum.'  '^Commodis,'  fit  and  proper 
'  cyathi,'  that  is,  bumpers.  '  A  proper  mau '  is  *  totus  teres  atque  rotundus,' 
in  whom  nothing  is  wanting. 

13.  Qui  Afusas  amat]  The  Muses  are  'impares'  as  being  nine  in  num- 
ber.  *  Attonitus  '  is  equivalent  to  (ii^poimfrosy  *  struck  from  heavcn,'  that 
is,  inspired. 

17.  Nudis)     See  C.  i.  30.  5. 

18.  Insanire  juvat:]  This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  ii.  7.  28.  Berecyntus  was 
a  .mountain  ia  Phrygia,  where  Semele  was  worshipped.  Compare  C.  iv.  I. 
22,  sqq. 

22.  sparffe  romis;]    See  £pp.  i.  5.  14. 


ODE    XX. 

There  can  be  very  Httle  donbt  that  this  Ode  is  iihitated  from  the  Greek. 
It  represcnts  in  heroic  language  a  contest  between  Pyrrhus  and  a  girl  not 
named,  for  the  afFections  of  the  handsome  Nearchus.  The  last  two  stanzas 
fumish  a  striking  group  for  a  picture.  The  passion^  of  the  jealous  girl,  as 
of  a  lioncss  robted  of  her  whelps,  and  the  conscious  pride  of  the  beautiful 
boy,  are  happily  painted. 

AltouMENT.  —  As  well  rob  the  lioness  of  her  whelps,  Pvrrhus  That  girl 
will  rush  to  the  rescoe  6f  her  lover,  aad,  like  a  coward  and  tli.iefl  thou  shaV 
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qnit  the  iield  after  a  hard-fongbt  battle,  ia  whicb  he  shall'  stand  likc  Nireas 
or  Ganymede,  the  umpire  of  the  fight, 

3.  inaudax]  This  word,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  a  direct  transla- 
tion  of  aroXfiof ,  '  cowardly,' 

5.  per  ohstantes]  i.  e.  *  when,  like  the  lioness  bursting  through  a  host  of 
huntsmen,  she  sball  rush  to  the  rescue  of  Nearchus,  more  beautifuL  than  alL 
(insignem).' 

8.  Majoran  illi.]  *A  mighty  struggle,  whether  the  prize  shall  rather 
come  to  thee  or  to  ber.'  If  this  were  expressed  in  Greek  it  might  run  noTfpa 
^  Xctd  orol  fjLei^aw  ^fct  tj  ^KtLurf^  where  fi€i{<ov  would  be  equivalent,  not  to 
Xeias  fi€i{o¥  fifposj  but  to  /laXXov.  Pi-obably  Horace  found  fiei(<ov,  in  the 
originaL  he  copied  from,  in  some  such  combination  as  I  have  supposed. 
*  Ccrtamen '  has  no  regular  government.  The  construction,  however,  is 
quitc  intelligible  withont  supplying  *est*  or  *erit,'  as  some  propose. 

11.  Arbiter  pugnae]  Nearchus  is  represented  as  standing  in  doubt  to  which 
•of  the  combatants  he  shall  yield  himself,  with  bare  shoulder,  his  long  per- 
fumed  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  and  his  naked  foot  upon  the  palm  of  victory, 
looking  like  Kireus, 

hs  jcaXXiOTor  dvrjp  viro^Wiov  ^XSev 
Tcav  aXXa>i/  Aavaci>v  ptr  dpvpova  Ilrj\€i<ova  (TI.  ii.  673)» 
or  like  Ganymede.  The  difference  bctween  the  perfect  *  posuisse '  and  the 
present  *  recreare,'  the  one  as  representing  a  complete,  and  the  other  a  con- 
tinuing  action,  is  here  clearly  marked.  (See  C.  i.  1.  4,  n.)  Of  *fcrtur'  it 
is  difiicalt  to  fix  the  exact  meaning.  It  looks  like  a  liteml  copy,  and  indi- 
cates  a  composition  not  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  therefore 
liable  to  some  confusion,  though  to  him  it  was  plain  cnough.    ' 

15.  aquosa  Raptus  ab  Jda]  Ganymede  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Tros,  but  the  legends  respecting  him  differ  in  every  particular.  Uoracc 
adopts  that  which  supposes  Jupiter  to  have  scnt  his  cagle  to  carry  him  away 
from  Ida,  which  range  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  Troas,  and  is 
therefore  called  'aquosa.' 


ODE    XXI. 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvjnus  was  an  acquaintance  of  Horace, 
■probably  as  early  as  his  residence  at  Athens,  and  they  were  together  during 
the  campaigns  of  Brutns  and  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  after  which  Messalla 
took  part  with  M.  Antonius,  till,  in  consequcnce  of  his  proceedings  with 
Cleopatra,  he  ieft  him  and  joined  Angustus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  Actium, 
and  who  always  held  him  in  high  esteem.  After  the  peace,  he  took  up  liter- 
ary  pursuits  and  oratory,  and  having  a  large  fortune,  he  patronized  literary 
men,  and  Horace,  it  would  seem,  in  particular.  By  Horace  he  is  called 
indiscriminately  Messalla  (which  means  *of  Messana"^)  and  ConMnns,  which 
name  was  given  to  a  distingnished  mcmber  qf  the  Valeria  gens  three  hundred 
years  before  Messalla  was  bom. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  *  testa  *  containing  the  wine  intended  to  be 
drunk  at  a  supper  to  which  Messalla  had  invited  him.self. 

Argument.  —  Thou  amphora,  who  was  filled  at  my  birth,  whether  thy 
mission  be  one  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of  strife  or  love  or  slcep,  come  down,  for 
Corvinus  would  have  my  bctter  wine.  Leamed  though  he  be,  he  will  not 
despise  thee,  for  neither  did  old  Cato.  Thou  dost  soften  the  inflexible,  and 
open  the  heart,  and  bring  back  hope>  and  give  strength  and  courage  to  the 
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humble.  Liber,  Yenas,  and  th&  Graces  shall  keep  thee  company  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

r  l,  O  nata  meeum]  Horace  was  bom  b.  c.  65,  when  L.  Manlins  Torqnatns 
and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  consuls,  in  which  year  the  amphora  addressed  is 
here  said  to  have  been  filled.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.)  *  Testa/  which 
signifies  properly  any  earthen  vessel,  was  nsed  to  express  the  '  dolium '  as 
"well  as  the  *  amphora.'  Here  it  means  the  latter.  In  Epod.  xiii.  6,  Horace 
had  before  rcferred  to  this  wine.  The  force  of  the  epithet '  pia '  is  more  easily 
felt.than  rendered.  '  Gentle '  is  Francis's  transiation,  and  I  know  no  bettcr, 
£>r  the  meaning  is  to  be  derived  from  its  connection  with  '  facilem  somnum.' 

5.  Quocunqu» —  nomine]  *  on  whatever  account.'  *  Nomen  '  signifies  an 
entry  in  an  account  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  105,  n.).  The  derived  sensc  of  the  word 
as  nsed  here  is  better  illustrated  by  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  25  :  "  Multis  nominibus 
cst  hoc  vitium  notandum,"  i.  e.  on  manv  accounts,  or  in  many  particulars. 
'Lectum'  applies  to  the  gathering  of  the  grape  from  which  the  wine  was 
made.  Thc  word  *  descende '  is  used  becau^  the  apotheca  was  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  11,  n.)  For  the  same  cause  'deripe* 
is  used  (C.  iii.  28.  7).  *  Dignus '  is  used  sometimes  by  the  later  prose-mters 
with  an  infinitive.  In  Horaco's  day  and  by  Cicero  it  was  used  only  with  the 
relative  pronoun  in  construction  with  a  verb.  '  Languidiora '  corresponds  tcf 
*languescit  mihi'  above  (C.  iii.  16.  35). 

9.  madf^t]  '  is  steeped  in.'  This  word  would  hardly  have  been  nsed  for 
*  imbuitur '  in  this  sense  on  any^  other  occasion, 

11.  Narratur  et  prisci  Catoms]  This  is  the  Cato  mentioned  on  C.  ii.  15. 11. 
His  being  fond  of  wine  is  most  Hkely  an  invention  of  Horace's. 

13.  Tu  lene  tormentum  ingfnio]  *  Thou  appliest  a  gentle  spur  to  the  nsually 
nngenial  temper.'  *  Duro  ingenio '  means  the  reserved  temper  whose  sym- 
pathies  and  purposes  arc  not  easily  drawn  out,  as  in  Terence  (Phorm.  iii.  2. 
12),  "  Adeon'  ingenio  esse  duro  te  atque  inexorabili." 

14.  sapientium]  This  applies  to  the  philosophical  and  thoughtful  (as  '  sapi- 
entia '  is  pnt  for  philosophy,  C.  i.  34.  2),  who  have  little  to  do  with  mirth  till 
they  are  brought  out  of  themselvcs  by  cheerful  company.  It  is  said  that  in 
his  Odes  Horace  always  uses  the  termination  '  ium '  for  the  genitive  plnral  of 
nouns  ending  in  *  ens','  and  for  participles  the  termination  *  tum.'  But  the 
instances  of  either  are  not  numerous  cnough  to  determine  a  rule,  and  the  so* 
called  nouns  are  usually  participles,  as  '  sapiens '  is. 

18.  comua]  That-  is,  strength  and  confidence,  of  which  homs  were  the 
symbol.     See  C.  ii.  19.  30,  n. 

19.  Po8t  te]  "  Quis  post  vina  gravcm  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  1  ** 
(C.  i.  18.  5.)    As  to  'apices,'  see  C.  i.  34.  14. 

i\.  Te  Liber]  He  says,  *  Thee,  Liber,  and  Venus  (if  she  will  be  cheerful 
and  come),  and  the  Graces  slow  toloose  the  bond  that  binds  them,  and  the 
buming  lamps,  shall  ^rotract  even  nntil  Phoebus  on  his  retum  puts  the  stars 
to  flight.'  The  meanmg  is,  the  wine  shall  go  round  and  the  lamps  shall 
bum,  with  jollity  and  love  (women  commonly  were  of  the  company  on  these 
oecasions)  and  good  humor  for  our  companions,  till  sunrise. 

22.  Sf^ffnesque  nodum  sdvere]  '  nnwilling  to  be  separated.'  As  Horace  rep- 
resents  the  Graccs  naked,  or  with  loose  robes  (C.  i.  30.  5,  n.),  'nodum '  can- 
not  signify  the  zone,  as  sorae  commentators  say.  It  seems  to  mean  the  bond 
that  unites  them.  They  are  usually  groupcd  with  their  arms  intertwined. 
Here  the^  represent  good  humor,  as  opposed  to  brawling. 

23.  Vivaeque  produccnt  lucemae,]    See  C.  iii.  8.  14. 
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ODE    XXII. 

HcvRACE  on  some  occasion  diought  iit  to  dcdicate  a  pine  in  ku  ganlen  to 
Piana,  and  wrote  these  two  etanzas  as  an  inscription  perh^s.  Ti^  dedica-( 
tion  of  tjfsees  to  particuiar  divinities  wfi&  not  iincomnion. 

Aroujjent.  —  Diana,  who  protectest  the  niountains  and  >yo.ods,  and  delivr 
erest  women  in  chiidbirth,  to  thee  I  dedicate  this  pine,  a^d  wiU  offer  t|iee  Jho 
sacriflce  of  a  boar. 

1.  Montium  —  nemorumqtte,]  See  C.  i.  21.  5,  and  C.  S.  1.^  Piana  shared 
with  Junp  the  attributes  of  Lucina,  the  divinity  tiiat  brings  cljildren  to  tho 
birth,  as  explained  on  C.  S-  13.  3)iana  was  *  ])iva  triformis,'  as  bcing  Lun^ 
in  Heaven,  Diana  on  Earth,  and  Hecate  in  Hell ;  whence  VitgiJ  speaks  of 
"  Tergeminamque  Hccaten  tria  virginis  ora  Dianae  "  (Aen.  iv.  511),  aljuding 
(as  Horace  does)  to  the  statues  of  the  godtless,  with  three  faces,  sct  up  wbei-Q 
three  roads  met,  so  that  she  could  look  dowu  all  three  at  oncc,  from  lyUich 
she  was  called  Trivia. 

2.  lahorantes  utero\     For  '  parturientes/ 
,    5.  tua  —  es/oj  '  be  sacrcd  to  thec.' 

6.  Quam  per  exactos  ego  Uietus  annos\  The  antecedent  to  '  quam '  is  implied 
in  *  tua.*    *  I*er  exactos  annos  *  mcans  *  every  year,'  as  each  ycar  is  6nishcd. 

7.  oUiqitum  meditantis  ictum]  This  exprcsses  the  way  in  which  a  boar 
strikes  at  an  ohject  with  one  of  its  projccting  tusks,  with  which  9  wild  hog 
has  not  rarely  been  known,  when  inonutiously  pursucd,  to  rip  opcn  a  horse'f 
belly.    See  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  344 :  "  obliqup  latrantes  dissioat  ictu." 


ODE    XXIII, 

HoRACE,  vishing  to  embody  the  principle  that  any  oflferfng  to  he^ven  19 
acceptable  according  to  a  man's  means  (sce  note  on  v.  20),  put  it  into  the 
form  of  an  addrcss  to  the  plain  and  pious  Phidyle,  a  person  of  his  own  cpear 
tion,  bringing  a  humble  offering  to  hcr  Lares  with  doubts  as  to  its  acccptance, 
or  lamenting  that  sjxe  could  not,  for  her  poverty,  offer  a  worthier  sacrifice. 

Aroument.  —  My  humble  Phidyle,  lift  thy  hands  to  heaven,  and  bring 
the  Laref  hnt  inccnse,  fresh  com,  and  a  sucking-pig,  and  thcy  shall  protect 
thy  vines  and  ficlds  and  lambs.  Herds  and  flocks,  fcd  on  Algidns  or  Alba, 
are  for  the  poatifices  :  do  thou  but  crown  thy  go<Is  with  rosemary  and  myr- 
tlc,  for  it  is  the  cieaa  hand  and  not  the  costly  ^acrifice  tliat  comes  with  accept- 
ance  to  (he  altar. 

l.  supifiOB]  Tbe  clasping  of  the  hands  in  prayer  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  usual  witli  the  ancients.  '  Supinus '  and  vimot  cohtain  tho  same  elef> 
ment,  and  both  signify  *  uptumcd.'  Tho  *  s '  in  the  Latin  word  corresponds 
to  the  aspirate  of  the  Greek,  as  in  'silva'  and  vAiy.  As  to  'nascento  Luna,* 
»ee  C.  iii.  19.  9,  n.  Phidyle  is  derived  from  ifi^ibta&tu,  and  means  'thrifty.* 
Tbe  prose  form  of  '  homus  *  is  *  horaotinus.' 

4.  Lares]  These  were  the  Manes  or  spirits  of  deceaaed  members  of  a  fam- 
ily,  who  were  worshipped  a»  Penates  or  hoijisehold  gods  (see  below,  v.  19,  and 
Epp.  ii.  2.  209,  n.).  Thelr  altar  was  usuallv  in  the  atrium  or  entrance-hall. 
They  had  libations  and  prayers  offered  to  them  daily  at  the  principal  meal, 
and  had  espedal  sacrifices  on  ihe  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 
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5.  Africim}    See  C  i.l .  1$. 

7.  diukes  ahanni\    *  Alumnus/  for  a  lamb,  occiirs  above  (C.  iii.  18. 4). 

8.  Pomifero  gmoe  ttempus]  *  The  deadly  time  when  the  year  brii^  roand 
ihe  fruit/  i.  e.  Autnmii  (S.  ii.  6.  18). 

10.  Devota]  In  the  oak  woods  of  Mount  Al^dus  (in  liatium)  and  the 
pastures  of  Alba  wece  fed  ^wine  and  cattie,  especiaUy  for  «acriiice. 

15.  marim  liore\  *  Bosmarinus '  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  giows  wild 
|n  wanner  climates  than  ours.  We  call  it  losemaiy,  after  the  Latiu  name, 
which  the  andents  supposed  to  be  composed  of  '  ros '  and  '  marinum/  *  sea- 
dcw.'    It  is  rathor  sea-rpse,  '  rosa  manna.' 

17.  Jmmunis  aram]  'If  the  hand  be  innocent  that  touches  the  altar  (not 
lAore  weloome  with  sumptuous  victim),  it  appeaseth  the  angir  Penates  with 
pious  meal  and  crackling  salt'  'Iromunis^  signifies  'pure.^  It  does  not 
©ccur  ebewhere  in  this  sense  without  a  genitive. 

19.  Penateit]  The  Penates  of  a  family  included  the  liares,  to  whom  Phi- 
ciyle  is  supposed  to  be  sacrificing.  But  other  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
protect  households  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  families  were  counted  Pe- 
nates,  and  among  them  Jupiter,  Juno,  asd  Vesta. 

20.  Farre  pto  ef  salienie  mica]  This  means  the  salted  meal  offeied  in  sac- 
lifice.  The  Boman  praotioeand  the  Greek  weie  different.  The  ovXoiand 
ftvXoxvrai'  were  the  entlre  grain  of  barley  mixed  with  salt.  The  gnun  was 
not  poundcd  by  the  Greeks;  by  the  IKomans  it  was,  and  the  salt  mixed  with 
it    So  "Dffiitfruges  manibus  salsas"  (Aen  xii  173).    Socrates  was  the 

■  lirst  amoaig  the  ancients,  as  far  as  is  known,  who  took  the  view  here  given  of 
the  gods  and  thcir  offerings.  His  opinwns  Are  related  by  Xenophon  (Memor. 
i.  3.  3),  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority,  which  tells  us,  that 
^  if  there  be  first  a  vrilling  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
HOtJijrMding  19  tbat  h£  Mth  not ''  (2  Cor  viii.  12). 


OBE   XXIV. 

Thi8  Ode  is  of  the  same  class,  and  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
tlme  as  the  early  ones  of  the  third  book,  L  e.  about  x-  u.  c.  728  It  deals  with 
tiie  ficentious  abuses  of  the  tlmes,  and  points  indirectly  to  Augustus  as^the 
real  reformer  of  them,  as  in  the  second  Ode  of  the  first  book.  The  variety  of 
images  and  illustrations  in  this  Ode  is  very  remarkable,  and  they  are  particur 
larly  well  cfaosen  and  original.  There  is  none  that  exhibits  Horace*s  peculiar 
.£tyle  more  completely  than  this  does. 

Arghmbnt  »  Let  a  man  be  as  rich  and  extravagant  as  he  may,  yet,  when 
Pate  ovcrtakes  him,  fear  and  death  will  seize  him.  The  wandering  tribes  of 
the  North — with  their  ^ree  plains  and  toils  equallv  shared,  where  step-mothers 
are  kind  and  wives  are  obedient  and  chaste,  and  where  crime  meets  with  its 
reward  —  are  happier  than  we  are  He  who  would  gain  a  name  fbr  future 
times  (for  merit  is  only  recognized  after  death),  let  him  put  a  check  upon  the 
licentiousness  pf  the  age.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  complain,  if  crime  goes  un- 
pnnishcd  ?  0*f  what  use  are  laws  without  morals  ?  We  are  running  every- 
whcre  in  qnest  of  mioney,  urged  on  by  the  ahame  of  poverty.  "  If  we  really 
rcpcnt,  let  us  give  our  gold  to  the  gods,  or  ca^t  it  into  the  sea,  eradicate  the 
secds  of  avarice.  and  strengthen  pnr  minds  with  nobler  pursuits.  Our  youth 
are  idle :  their  fathers  lay  up  wealth  by  fraud :  (br,  let  riches  increase  as  they 
will,  they  always  fall  ehort  of  men's  desires. 

i.  Intacti^    Cn.  Ponipeiiis,  MfyrceUus,  and  others,-  had  entered  Arabia 
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Petraea ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  which  is  here  referred  to,  had  not  yet  beenin* 
vaded.  The  disastrous  expedition  under  ^lius  Gallus  did  not  take  placfe  till 
'».  c.  25,  whjch  was  probably  after  the  composition  of  this  Ode,  See  C.  i.  29, 
Int.    India  and  Arabia  are  again  coupled,  Epp.  i.  6.  6» 

•  3.  Caeinentis  licet  occupes]     This  is  explained  by  C.  ii.  18.  20  ;  iii.  1.  35. 

4.  mare  ApvHicumy\  This  would  apply  to  the  bay  on  which  Tarentum  Js 
sitnated,  and  there  the  lioraans  had  handsome  villas.  Horace,  liowever,  had 
the  other  sea  more  in  mind,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Baiae  in  particular, 
that  place  being  situated  on  the  nortnem  projection  of  the  Sinus  Cumanus. 

6.  Summis  verticibus]  This  has  been  variously  explained.  It  probably 
means,  '  when  stem  Fate  has  driven  her  adamantine  nails  into  thy  hcad '  (that 
is,  to  kill  thee). 

8.  Nen  mortis  laqueis\    Death  entangling  men  in  his  netis  not  an  uncom- 
mon  idea  with  the  poets.     The  same  occurs  in  the  Fsalms  :  "  The  snares  olf 
•death  compassed  me  round  about "  (cxvi.  3). 
'     9.   Campestres  melius  Scythae]     Sec  C.  i.  19. 10,  n. ;  35.  9,  n.    Herod.  iv.  46]. 

•  12.  Immetaia]  This  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Virgil  assigns  to  the  golden 
age  this  freedom  from  enclosures  (Georg.  i,  125, 126).  '  Liberas '  means  *  com- 
•mon  proj)erty.' 

14.  Aec  cultura  placet]  The  habits  of  the  Suevi,  as  described  by  Csesar 
(Bell.  Gall.  iv.  1),  are  here  assigned  to  the  Geta,  who  are  included  with  the 
Scythians.  "  They  had  100  districts  (*  pagi '),"  says  he,  "  each  of  which  sup^ 
plied  annnally  1,000  soldiers,  who  served  a  year  and  were  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  in  their  tum  servedavear  and  were  relieved.  Those  who  stayed 
jRt  home  cultivated  the  fields.  They  had  no  enclosures,  and  occupied  the' 
same  ground  only  fdr  one  year."  ' 

,  15.  Defunctumque  laboribtis]  This  phrase  is  applied  to  death  abovefC.  ii. 
18.  38) ;  here  it  is,  *  and  when  one  has  iinished  his  work,  a  snbstitute  nKeves 
him  with  an  equal  share  of  the  toil.* 

18.  iemperat}  *  holds  her  hands  from,*  ^parcit.* 

19.  Nec  dotata]  The  wife  who  brought  a  large  *  dos '  with  her  might  have 
a  tcndency  to  rale  her  husband.  *  Nec  fidit^  ipeans  she  does  not  trast  her 
rich  paramour  (*nitido,'  *sl«jk')  to  shield  her  with  his  influence  from  her 
husband's  anger. 

21.  Dos  est  magna  parentium]  *  An  ample  portion  for  wives  is  their  virtue 
and  that  chastity  which,  living  in  unbroken  bondjs,  shrinks  from  any  other 
jnan  (than  tho  husband).' 

27.  Pater  urhium]  This  is  not  a  title  found  elsewhere,  but  is  analogous  to 
'  Pater  patriae '  (C.  i.  2  50,  n.).  With  '  refrenare  licentiam '  compare  C.  iv. 
15.9,  sqq.    *  Post-genitis '  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  . 

30.  quaimus]  Forcellini  gives  other  instances  of  this  sense,  '  quandoqui- 
dem,'  *  since.'  See  S.  i.  1  64  ,  3  76  The  sentiment  is  repeated  and  illustrated 
in  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book,  vv  10,  sqq. 

33.  Quid  trigtes  quenmmiae]  *  What  is  the  use  of  complaining  so  sadly,  if 
crime  is  to  go  unpunished  * '  There  were  many  perhaps  who  complained,  as 
Horace  did,  of  the  state  of  society,  but  he  says  active  measures  are  wanted 
for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  these  Augustus  resorted  to,  by  the  enact- 
ment  of  laws  regnlating  expense,  marriage,  etc      See  Epp.  ii.  I  3,  n. 

35.  Quttd  leges  sine  moribus]  '  *  But  then,'  he  goes  on,  '  laws  are  of  little 
nse,  unless  the  character  of  the  age  supports  them,  for  there  are  vices  which 
tiie  law  cannot  reach,  such  as  the  spirit  of  avarice,'  which  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of.  Tacitus  bas  echoed  Horace'8  words  :  "  Bonae  leges  minus  valent  quam 
boni  mores"  (Germ.  19).     See  C.  iv.  5.  22,  n. 

40.  Mercatorem]  On  the  *  mercatores,' see  C.  i.  31  12,  n.  The  enterprise 
of  theso  mcn,  and  tho  eifects*  their  visits  had  on  uncivilized  people,  are  illus- 
trated  by  the  pas^ng  notice  they  get  from  Ctesar  (B.  G  i  1).     Speakingof 
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the  Belgfl^,  he  says,  "  Of  «II  these  the  bravest  are  the  JSelg»,  becanse  thev  m 
farthest  removed  from  tne  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  Provincia  (Gallia), 
aiid  to  them  the  *  mercatores '  make  less  &equent  visits  than  to  others,  im- 
porting  those  thinss  which  tend  to  make  the  jnind  efieminate.'' 

45.  Vd  nas  in  Capitoiium]  He  recommcnds  that  the  rich  should  take  their 
wealth  aud  offer  it  to  the  gods  in  the  Capitol,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

46.  Qiio  dantor  vocat}  Multitudes,  he  says,  would  applaud  such  a  saodiice, 
and  accompanv  those  who  made  it  to  the  temple. 

54.  Formanaae]  *  Formo '  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  C.  i.  10.  2.  S.  i.  4, 
121.    Epp.  ii.  1.  128.    A.  P.  307. 

Neacit  equo  rudis]  The  young  are  brouffht  up  in  idie,  dissipated  habits, 
and  instead  of  manly  exercises  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  childish  Greek 
sports  and  gambling  (see  S.  ii.  2. 11,  n.},  while  their  fathers  are  empioyed  in 
making  money  by  fraud. 

57.  iSeu  Graecojubeas  trocho]  The  '  trochus '  was  a  hoop  of  metal,  and  it 
was  guided  by  a  rod  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  such  as  boys  use  now. 

58.  velUa  leffibus  alea,]  There  were  laws  at  Rome,  as  there  are  with  us, 
a^inst  gaming,  which  practice  was  nevertheless  very  prevalent  among  all 
cbsses,  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  republic  and  the  empire.    Juvenai  com- 

'  plains  that  young  children  leamt.it  from  tlieu*  fathers  (xiv  4). 

60.  Qmsortem  aocium]  This  means  the  partncr  whose  capital  ('sors  *)  was 
embarked  with  his  own.  The  Romans  held  it  to  be  a  very  serious  bffence  for 
a  man  to  cheat  his  partner.  Cicero  (pro  Rosc  Am.  c.  40)  says,  "  in  rebus 
minoribus  fallere  socium  turpissimum  est.''  Horace  couples  the  crimes  of 
cheadng  a  partner  and  a  ward  in  £pp.  ii.  1.  123. 

62.  impribae]  This  is  one  of  tne  most  difficult  words  to  which  to  assiga 
its  pit>}>er  meaning.  Forcellini  gives  three  or  four  separate  heads  with  quo- 
tations  illustrative  of  each,  under  any  one  of.which  most  of  the  examgles  in 
the  others  might  be  classed.  Orelli  has  quoted  instances  (on  C.  iii.  9.  22)  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  labor,  a  iackdaW;  a  man,  a  mountain,  a  tiger,  winter, 
and  the  Hadriatic  Sea.  He  might  have  added  others,  as  self-Iove  (S.  i.  3. 24), 
an  old  wonuin  (S.  ii  5.  84),  an  angry  man  (S.  ii.  6.  29),  etc  It  implies  'ex- 
cess,'  and  that  excess  must  be  expressed  according  to  the  subject  described. 
*  Of  course,  vile  wealth  increases ;  still  the  store  falls  short,  and  something  's 
lacking  ever.' 


OPE   XXV. 

This  Ode  reads  at  first  Hke  an  intiodactioii  to  one  cm  a.  larger  scale  in 
hoBor  of  AugnstiM ;  bat  we  need  not  suppose  that  such  a  sequel  ever  was 
composed.  The  occasion,  to  jndge  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  language,  may 
have  been  the  announcement  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  b.  c  30, 

Argu^ent.  — Bacchus,  whither  dost  thou  huiry  me  '  In  what  woods  or 
caves  shall  I  sing  of  Csssar  added  to  the  go4sj  a  new  and  noble  strain,  un- 
hcard  before  ** 

As  the  sleepless  Euiad  looks  ont  from  the  heights  upon  the  sacred  hills  and 
rivers  of  Thrace,  so  do  I  love  to  wander  bv  the  river-side  and  in  the  silent 
grove  O  thou  lord  of  the  Nymphs,  no  vulgar  strain  wiU  I  sing.  I  will  fol-- 
fow  thee,  for  the  danger  of  thy  company  is  sweet. 

2   guae  nemora]     The  preposition  before  'specus'  govems  both  nouns. 
'  Spec-us '  seems  to  contain  the  same  root  as  an€'OS<t  the  original  meaning  of  . 
wMch  is  unknown     The  derivation  ofavrpov  is  equal^  uncertain.    If,  there- 
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fore,  there  is  any  distinction  between  them,  etymology  does  not  help  ns  to  de- 
termine  it. 

5.  medUam]    *Inserere'  maybe  govemed  by  'audiar/  or  *  meditans/ or 

^both.   *  Meditari/  which  is  akin  to  fi^XcTay,  signifies  *  to  revolve  in  the  mind/ 

and  often  expresses  the  giving  utterance  to  tfiat  which  the  mind  has  conceived- 

Here  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  Virgirs  "  mosam  meditaris  avena/'  *'  me- 

ditaris  anindine  mnsam." 

7.  Dicam  insigne]    '  Aliqnid '  or  *  carmen '  mttst  be  snpplied. 

9.  Exsomnis  atupet  Euias]  This  name  for  the  attendantSLon  Bacchus,  like 
Euius,  his  own  name  (C  i.  18. 9 ;  ii.  11.  17),  is  derived  from  ctot  (Euoc,  C. 
ii.  19.  7),  the  bacchanal  ciy.  The  Euiad  catches  inspiration  by  looking  out 
from  the  hili-tops  upon  the  haunts  of  the  god,  and  so  the  poet  tums  aside  from 
his  wonted  path  to  the  river-banks  and  groves  where  Bacchus  is  found.  The 
picture  of  the  Euiad  looking  out  with  silcnt  awe,  through  a  moonlight  winter'8 
night,  upon  the  quiet  plains  of  Thrace,  and  drawing  inspiration  from  contem-  . 
plating  the  scenes  that  her  deity  frequents,  is  very  beautiful. 

l\,  pcde  harharo]  This  refers  to  the  troops  of  Msenads  (Maivdbes  from  , 
imivofjMi^  as  Qvidbts  from  6v€W,  C.  i.  17.  23,  n.)  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 

12.  Bhodopen,]  This  was  a  lofty  chain  which  formed  the  westem  boundaiy 
of  Thrace  proper,  and  in  which  tho  Hebrus  took  its  rise. 

ut  mihi]     The  word  that  usually  follows  *  aeque '  is  '  ac'    But  Horace  has 
'aeque  ut '  (C  i.  16.  7-9),  and  other  writers  have  *  pariter  ut,*  '  non  minus 
ut'  (Prop.  i.  1.5.  7),  'perinde  ut/  which  are  analogous  to  'non  secus  ut.'    Of  . 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  other  instance,  but  perhaps  *  ut '  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence  to  *  ac,*  because  that  word  occurs  in  the  line  before. 

14.  Naladum  potens  BcKcharumque^  These  ai^  the  N^Tnphs  mentioned,  C. 
ii.  19.  8.  The  Bacchae,  as  distingmshed  from  tbe  Nalades,  are  the  wood* 
n^rmphs  (Dryades). 

19.  Lenaee^]    This  is  a  name  of  Bacchus  derived  from  Ai/vc/r,  a  wine-press.  . 

20.  tempora  pampino,]     Compare  C.  iv.  8,  33  :  "  Omatus  viridi  tempora  , 
pamipino  Liber." 


ODE   XXVI. 

This  Ode  represents  a  successfui  gallant*s  first  refiisal,  and  his  mortifica- 
tion  and  wrath  at  his  defeat.     It  is  a  purely  fanciful  composition. 

Aroument.  —  TiU  now  I  have  fought  and  won.  Now  I  hang  up  mV 
arms  to  Venus.  Here,  here  hang  mv  torches,  my  bars,  and  my  bow.  O 
thou  queen  of  Cypras  and  of  Memphis,  do  but  onee  lay  thy  rod  upon  the 
proud  Chloe. 

1  idoneus]  He  means  '  till  now  the  women  liked  me,  and  my  conquests 
were  great  and  glorious.'  The  «words  would  be  suitable  to  a  youthful  lover 
under  thc  chagrin  of  a  ftrst  disappointment.  Ovid  says  love  is  a  warfare, 
"  Militiae  species  amor  est,  discedite  segnes  "  (A.  A.  ii.  233) ;  "  Militat  omnis 
amans  et  habet  sua  castra  Cupido  "  (Am.  i.  9.  1 ).  The  arms  this  lover  pro- 
jDOses  to  hang  up  in  the  templo  of  Vcnus  on  the  left  wall,  as  being  most  pro- 
pitious  (but  see  next  Ode,  v.  15,  n.),  are  the  torch  that  lighted  him  to  liis 
mistress,  the  crowbar  that  broke  open  her  door,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  which 
he  carried  as  emblems  of  his  passion  perhaps.  For  what  other  purpose  lie 
could  use  them  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

5.  marinae]    See  C.  i.  S  .1,  n. 
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9.  beatam  —  C^prum]     See  C.  29.  60. 

10.  Meniphin]  Herodotus  (ii.  112)  speaks  of  a  temple  at  Memphis  to 
Scitnj  *A<l)po8iTrjj  built  by  Proteus  on  the  occaSion  of  Paris  and  Hclen  being 
driven  npon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  according  to  a  local  legcnd,  which  makes^ 
Herodotus  think  that  Helen  herself  was  the  'A<^/)oSin|  in  question.  As  to 
Sithonia,  see  C.  i.  18.  9. 

11.  suUimi]  *  lifted  high/  that  the  blow  might  be  the  sharper. 


ODE    XXVII. 

The  subject  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  a  joumey  to  Greece  (v.  19),  proposed 
by  a  lady  of  Horacc*s  acquaintance,  whom  he  pretends  to  deter  from  her  pur- 
pose^  by  reciting  the  dangers  she  will  have  to  encounter,  and  the  fate  tliat 
waits  upon  female  obstinacy,  as  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Europa,  which 
story  occupies  tM'0  thirds  of  the  Ode,  and  puts  aside  Galatea  and  her  joumcy. 
The  length  of  tlie  digression  is  a  way  with  Horace  (as  in  the  story  of  Kegu- 
lus,  C.  iii.  5,.and  of  Hypermnestra,  iii.  11),  and  Pindar  took  the  same  liberty 
"with  greater  freedom. 

Argument.  —  Let  the  wicked  go  on  their  way  with  evil  omens.  I  do  but 
pray  for  thee  that  the  storm  may  be  avertcd.  Be  happy,  go  where  thou  wilt, 
and  remember  me,  Gralatea.  Fear  not  those  idle  omens :  but  see  the  rising 
storm:  I  know  the  dangers  it  portepds.  May  they  fall  upon  my  enemy 
rather  than  on  thee.  It  was  thus  Europa  left  her  girlish  task,  and  crossed  the 
sea  by  night,  but  feared  not,  till  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete.  Then  she 
cried  out  in  anguish :  "  Alas !  my  father,  a  daughter*s  name  I  have  aban- 
doned  ;  love  is  swallowed  up  in  madncss.  What  an  exchange  is  here ! 
Many  deaths  do  I  deserve  to  die.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  Was  it 
better  to  cross  the  sea  than  to  gather  young  flowers  at  home?  O  that  I 
might  avenge  myself  on  that  monster,  once  too  dcarly  loved !  Shame  on  me 
that  I  left  my  home ;  ^hame  that  I  delay  to  die.  iJet  rae  go  naked  among 
lions  and  perisK  by  tigers,  rather  tlian  waste  away  in  a  lingering  death.  *  Vile 
gir! ! '  my  father  cries,  *  why  dost  thou  not  die  l  Here  thou  mayest  hang  by 
Siy  girdle,  or  dash  thee  on  the  rocks,  or  into  the  stomiy  waves,  unless  thou 
wonldst  yield  thyself  a  barbarian's  slave.' "  Tben  came  Venus  and  her  son^ 
and  laughed  mischievously,  and  said :  **  Cease  thy  wrath,  when  the  monster 
shall  come  back  to  give  thee  thy  revenge.  What,  knowest  thou  not  that»thoa 
art  the  spouse  of  Jove  ?  Away  with  sighs.  Bear  thy  noble  destiny,  for  one 
half  tfae  worid  shail  take  its  name  from  thee." 

1.  parrae]    What  Ais  bird  was  is  not  determined. 

3.  Rava  aecurrens]  The  meaning  of  *  ravus '  is  not  certain.  Horace  ap- 
plies  it  to  a  wolf  or  a  lion  (Epod.  xvi.  33),  in  the  latter  case  imitating  perhaps 
Homer^s  xopovrol  Xtovrts  (Odyss.  xi.  611 ),  for  'ravus '  is  said  to  be  akin  to 
Xaponos*  The  wolf  is  represented  as  mnning  down  from  the  hills  of  Lanu- 
viura,  because  tbat  town  was  near  the  Appia  Via  leading  to  Brandisium, 
where  Galatea  would  embark. 

'  €.  Si  per  obliquum]  The  image  of  the  snake  shooting  across  the  road  re- 
calls  Jacob'8  prophecy  in  respect  to  his  son  Dan :  "  l)an  shall  be  a  serpent  by 
the  wav ;  an  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth  the  horse'8  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backwards  "  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

■  7.  egocui  timdx>\  *  For  my  part,  on  behalf  of  her  for  whom  I  am  anxious, 
like  a  fer-seeing  augur,  before  that  bird  (the  crow)  which  tfells  of  thc  coming 
storm  shall  go  back  to  his  stagnant  pool,  the  croaking  raven  with  my  prayers 
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■  I  will  call  up  from  the  East/  which  w^Ul  be  m  oipen  of  good  voather,  and 
the  crow  flying  to  the  ^narsh,  of  bad.     *  Osciucs  aves '  were  birds  whose 
omcns  were  taken  froni  their  note,  as  *  praepctcs '  from  their  fliglit. 
^  13,  Sis  UcetfeUx]     Thcre  is  a  tcndemess  apart  from  familiarity  in  thesa 
two  stanzas,  which  gives  much  rcality  to  thc  Ode. 

15.  laevus  vetet  ire  picus]  The  woodpccker  was  a  bird  of  i;ll-omcn.  There 
was  some.  confusion  ^mong  the  Komans  as  to  the  right  Iiand  and  lcft  in 
augury,  as  to  wliich  was  the  propitious  sidc.  The  eonfusion  may  have  arisen 
from  the  different  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  liomans  in  taking  note  of  birds, 
the  former  facing  the  north  and  the  latter  the  south,  as  is  commonly  -sup- 
poscd.     But  what  is  confusion  to  uSj  was  none  to  a  Koman.     (C.  26.  5.) 

18.  Pronus  Orion.]  Orion  sets  about  the  beginning  of  Novembcr.  On 
^albus  lapyx/  see  C.  3.  4  and  7.  15  of  the  first  book. 

21.  Hostium  uxores]  So  in  C.  i.  21. 13,  sqq.,  he  prays  Apollo  to  tum  away 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  frora  his  country  to  her  enemies,  the  Parthians 
and  Britons.  6uch  diversion  is  common  with  the  poets,  as  Virgil  (Oeoi^.  iii. 
513),  **I)i  meliora  piis  erroremque  hostibus  illum."  The  Komans  used 
*  pueri '  for  children  of  either  sex.  *  Oriens '  i*s  not  usually  applied  to  the 
rising  of  a  wind,  as  Horace  applies  it  here. 

25.  Sic  et  Europe]     The  story  of  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor  and  sis-  . 
ter  of  Cadmus,  carried  off  from  Phcenicia  to  Crete  by  Zeus,  under  the  foiTtt 
of  a  buU,  is  told  by  Ovid,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses. 

28.  Palluit]  So  '  expalluit '  (Epp.  i.  3. 10)  and  '  contremuit '  <C.  ii.  12.  8) 
are  used  transitivcly. 

33.  centiwn—  Ojfpidis]  See  Epod.  ix.  29.  The  description  is  taken  from 
Homer's  Kp^riyv  UaTop.iToKiv  (II.  ii.  649).  Europa*s  speech  is  that  of  on« 
just  awake  to  her  rcal  position,  after  the  tehor  of  her  voyage  and  the  depart- 
nre  of  her  companion ;  lcft  alone  in  a  strange  land,  wlth  the  consciousness 
of  her  folly  first  coming  upon  hcr.  She  l^gins  disti-actedly,  *  Father,  — 
alas  I  I  haye  forfeited  a  daughter's  name,  and  lov«  hath  given  pl^  to  mad- 
ness.' 

37.  Undequovemf]  This  implios,  not  that  she  was  so  distFacted  that 
she  had  forgotten  whence  she  had  comie,  but  *  What  an  ex%hange  have  I 
madc  I  iSo  dcar  a  home  for  this  stratige  place ! '  It  is  all  very  natural  and 
beautiful.  '  Una  mors  *  is  perhaps  an  imitation  of  Sophocles  (Antig.  308) : 
QVX  ^fuv  '^Aibrfs  puovvos  apKiaci. 

38.  Vigihmne  phro]  *  Am  I  awake  and  weeping  for  my  fonl  fnult,  or,  frce 
from^uiit,  doth  some  vain  image  mock  me,  which,  taking  flight  from  out  the 
ivory  gate,  brings  me  a  dream  ? ' 

41.  portafuffifns  d>uma]  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  56!2)  describea  two  gates  in 
the  house  of  Sleep,  one  of  them  hom  and  the  other  ivory,  for  the  exit  of 
dreams,  of  which  tnose  which  came  out  of  the  ivory  gate  were  false,  those  out 
of  the  other,  true.  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer's  description,  Aen.  vi.  894, 
sqq. 

44.  Carper^fforesf]  Ovid  makes  her  pnt  flowers  about  (he  animars  neck  : 
"flores  ad  candida  porripit  ora,"  Met.  ii.  861. 

49.  hnpudem  Uqw]  *  For  lack  of  shame  I  lcft  my  father*s^  house,  for  lack 
of  shamel  hesitate  to  die,*  either  hecause  she  deser^^ed  to  die,'or  because  her 
ohastity  was  in  danger.  *  Orcum  moror  *  is  eqnivalent  to  *  dnbito  mori,*  iike 
Ovid  (Heroid  ix  146) :  "Impiaquid  dubitas  Delanira  mori  " ;  but  it  is  an 
vnusual  form.  Secing  nothing  but  death  before  hcr,  she  prays  to  be  killcd  at 
once,  rather  than  die  a  lingering  death  by  hunger,  and  godown  to  Hades 
robbed  of  her  beauty.  This  notion  is  Gfeek,  and  from  .the  Grcek  it  is  prob- 
ably  imitatcd.  *  Ere  ugly  leanness  seize  my  lovely  chccks,  and  their  youug 
victim*s  blood  runs  dry,  thus  in  my  beauty  I  would  feed  the  tigers.' 
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$Q.  ZagiBkte  jeoRum'}    ^Lacdero'  jeorceapQncb  lo  X&fiSurSai  in  8<»ph.  Ant 
54,  wK^KTaictv  dprdvaia-t  Xa)^arac  fitov.     Seveml  hei^nes  ended  thcir  live»^ 
in  this  unromantic  way,  —  Antigone,  Jocasta,  Phaedra,   Amata ;  and  the 
trafi^cdians  have  no  stron^r  exprcssioA  for  suffcring,  than  tliat  it  is  enough  to» 
make  one  hang  one*8  self. 

61.  Sice  te  rufjes]  As  to  'sive,'  see  i.  6.  19,  n.  'Acuta  leto,'  'sharp  to 
kill,'  whose  sharp  edges  are  fatal. 

66.  Aderat  querenti]  Venus  and  €upid  come  to  laugh  her  out  of  hcr  fehi^, 
and  to  teacfa  her  the  greatness  of  hcr  destiny. 

67.  remimo]  CupMl's  how  is  unstrung,  as  tiie  Scholiast  says,  bccause  it 
has  done  its  work  with  Euro^. 

69.  AlMineiOy.-^irarvm]  This  »  a  Greek  fionn,  ^«ticed  ^)eibre  (C.  ii. 
9.17). 

71.  invisu$\    They  speak  ironicallv. 

73.  esse  nescis  :\  This  roay  be  *  you  know  not  how  to  be  '  (diat  is,  *  to  bear 
yourself  as'),  or  *you  know  not  that  you  are.'  *Seire'  in  this  last  sease 
does  Qot  usually  £ovcm  the  infinitive  mood. 

76.  Nomina]  The  plurai  is  thus  uscd  for  the  singular  ia  C.  iv.  2.  4,  and 
OWd  (Tr.  i.  1.  90) :  "  Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fccit  aquis."  Horace  peems  to 
give  Europe  half  the  world^  and  the  other  parts  t^e  rest.  He  is  not  epeaking 
vith  exactness. 


ODE    XXVIII. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  written  on  the  day  of  the  Neptunalia.  The  time 
18  the  aftemoon,  and  the  poet  calls  upon  Lvde  (an  imaginai-y  pcrson)  to 
come  and  dnnk  with  liim,  and  sing  an  amcbc^n  addrcss  to  the  divinity  of 
the  day  aad  the  othcr  gods  usually  honorcd  on  such  occasions. 

Argument.  —  Lydc,  bring  out  the  best  Cfficuban,  and  take  wisdom  by 
^torm,  for  what  can  I  do  bctter  on  Neptune's  holiday  ?  Thc  noon  is  past, 
make  haste,  Let  us  sing ;  I  of  Neptune  and  the  Ncreids,  you  of  Latona  and 
]>iana ;  both  of  us  together  of  Venus ;  -^  and  we  will  not  foiigQt  a  song  for 
Night 

2.  reconditunii  This  is  explained  by  (C.  ii.  3. 8)  "  Interiore  nota  Falemi " 
(see  Dote).    *  Strenua '  is  put  instead  of  the  adverb. 

4.  Alunitaeque  adhihe  vim  sapientiae.]  This  has  something  of  the  heroic  in 
it :  '  lay  siege  to  wisdom  in  hca*  strong-hoUl.' 

7.  horreo\  The  *  apotheca '  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  '  amphorae ' 
were  kept  (C.  i.  37.  6 ;  ii».  8.  11,  n.). 

8.  Biouli  consuiis]  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  waa  coasttl  with  Julias  Caesar, 
B.c.  59     SeeC  iii.  8.  12,  n. 

9.  Nw  cantaUmus  inviixm]     See  Ailgnment 

12.  Cjfnthfae;]  Diana,  the  Latin  tbrm  of  Artemis,  was  bora,  like  her 
brother  Apollo,  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Latona.(the 
Latin  name  of  Ai^«)  was  their  mother,  by  Zens. 

13.  Cvidpn  I  See  C.  i.  30. 1 .  *  Summo  carmine '  is  the  conclasion  of  dieir 
duet,  not  thcir  last  song. 

14.  Ffdffentes]  See  C.  i.  14. 19.  We  do  not  hear  elsewhere  of  Venus 
frequenting  the  Cyclades.    As  to  Paphon,  sec  C.  i.  30.  1. 

15.  ohribus;]     Compnre  Ovid  (Met  x.  717) : 

"  Vecta  levi  cumi  medias  Cytheraea  per  auras 
Cypron  olorinis  nondum  pervenerat  alis." 
30 
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16.  Dicetur  merita  Nox]    See  C.  iiL  19.  10.     ^Nenia'  is  hete  a  sort  €>t 
lallaby.    See  Epod.  xviir  29^  n. 


ODE   XXIX. 

*This  is  an  invitation  from  the  poet  to  his  patron,  pressmg  him  to  paj 
him  a  vi^it  at  his  farm.  He  bids  him  throw  off  the  cares  of  the  state,  and 
live  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  The  time  is  the  dog-days.  The  year  is 
uncertain. 

Argument. —  Come,  Mflecenas,  the  wine  and  oil  and  the  flowers  are 
ready.  Stay  not  for  ever  gazing  from  a  distance  at  the  plcasant  fields  of 
Tibur,  buried  in  the  magnincence  and  the  uproar,  the  wealth  and  the  smoke, 
6f  the  city.  The  rich  man  often  likes  to  sup  at  the  poor  man^s  table.  The 
days  of  drought  are  come  back ;  the  shephera  seeks  tlie  shade,  the  fiock  seeks 
the  stream,  not  a  breath  is  on  the  nver-banks  :  but  thou  art  distracting  thy- 
self  with  imaginary  dangers.  Heaven  has  wisely  hidden  the  future  fronx 
man,  and  does  but  smile  at  his  fears.  Live  for  the  prcsent ;  all  elsc  is  like 
the  stream,  that  now  flows  in  peace,  now  is  swoUen  to  a  flood,  and  swccps 
all  with  it  to  the  sea.  He  lives  happy  who  lives  to-day,  and  leavcs  to-morrow 
to  Heaven,  seeing  that  Jove  himself  cannot  undo  what  is  done. 

As  to  Fortune,  she  is  fickle,  and  changes  from  day  to  day.  If  she  stays 
with  me,  I  am  glad  ;  if  she  flies,  I  am  resigned.  If  the  storm  rages,  I  have 
no  merchandise  to  fear  for,  aud  can  put  out  into  any  sea  with  safety  in  my 
little  bark. 

I.  Tyrrhena  regum progenieSyX  Corapare  C.  i.  l.  1.  *  Verso  *  is  equivalent 
to  'moveri'  in  "movcri  digna  bono  dio"  (C.  iii.  21.  6).  The  'balanus' 
was  an  oieaginous  nut  of  softie  kind,  and  is  here  put  for  tho  oii  expressed 
from  it. 

'  5.  Eripe  te  morae  ;J    '  Morae '  is  the  dative. 

6.  Ne  semper  udum]  *  Udum  *  is  an  epithet  commonly  applied  to  Tibur,  • 
which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  town  itself  was  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  (C.  iii.  4.  23),  but  the  fields  below  seem  to  have  been  damp  (sce  C.  i. 
7.  14)  from  a  number  of  small  streams  which  watercd  them.  It  appears  that 
Maecenas  was  sighing  for  the  country  all  the  time  he  was  detaincd  at  Kome. 
Teiegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  the  reputed  foundcr  of  Tusculum 
and  Praeneste.  One  of  the  legcnds  of  the  dcath  of  Ulysses  attributes  it  to  • 
this  son.  ^sula  was  probably  a  town  bctween  Praencste  and  Tibur,  but  no 
traces  of  its  site  remain,-  and  Pliny  says  that  it  no  longer  cxisted  -in  his 
time  (iii.  5). 

10.  Molem\  This  signtfies  Msecenas^s  palace  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at 
Bome.    It  is  mentioned  in  Epod.  ix.  3. 

II.  OmiUe\  This  is  the  only  instance  in  this  book  of  an.  iambus  at  thc 
beginning  of  the  third  verse.  It  occurs  four  times  in  the  first  book,  and  t^vice 
in  the  second.    It  does  not  occur  in  the  fourth. 

15.  aulaeis  et  oatro]  The  meaning  of  '  aulaeis '  is  expliuned  in  Sat.  ii.  8. 
.54.  It  was  usual  to  sprcad  tapestry  to  catch  any  dust  that  might  fall  from 
the  ceiling.  *  Aulaeis  et  ostro '  may  form  one  subject,  or  *  ostro  '.may  mean 
the  coverings  of  tlie  couches.    See  S.  ii.  3.  118,  n. 

16.  Sollicilam  exfdicuere  frorUem,]  This  cxprcssion  is  rcpcated  in  Sat.  ii.  2. 
12.5 :  "  Explicuit  vino  contractae  seriae  frontis."  The  perfect  has  the  force 
of  the  Grcek  aorist. 

17.  Andromedae  pater]  Cepheus,  a  northem  star  below  Ursa  Minor,  rises 
at  the  beginning  of  July.    Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
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«telladon  Ca&is  Minor,  and  called  '  Ante  Canem '  by  a  literal  version  of  the 
Greek  name,  rises  about  the  same  time,  and  the  snn  enters  Leo  :  see  above, 
C.  iii.  13.  8,  n.  '  Stelia '  is  not  commonly  put  for  *  sidus/  the  constellation, 
«8  it  is  here. 

25.  Tu  civiuaem\  See  Introduction.  As  to  *regnata/  see  C.  ii.  6.  11. 
The  Scres  represent  indefinitely  the  farthest  Eastem  nations  known  to  the 
Romans  (see.C.  i.  12.  56).  The  Bactrians  were  formerly  part  of  the  Per- 
iiian  empire,  an*were  at  this  time  partly  subject  to  the  Parthians  and 
partlj  to  a  Scythian  race»  the  Tochari.  Bactra  was  their  capital.  The  mean- 
ifig  of  Horaoe  is,  that  Miecenas  should  not  troable  himself  about  improbable 
dangers. 

34.  aequore]  *  Aequore '  is  eqnivalent  to  '  alveo/  thechannel  of  the  river. 
Virgil  has  "  viridesque  secant  placido  aequore  siivas  "  (Aen.  viii.  96).  Tho 
next  line  describes  well  the  quiet  flow  of  a  river. 

43.  cras  vd  cUrd]  Compwre  C.  ii.  10.  15.  On  *  diffinget/  see  C.  i.  35.  39. 
'  Vexit'  is  employed  unusually  for  *  avexit.' 

"  49,-Fortuna  saeeo]  The  caprice  of  Fortune,  represented  as  a  coqnette 
transferring  her  favors  from  one  favorite  to  another,.and  delighting  to  trifle 
with  the  happiness  of  men,  is  the  lowest  Epicurean  view  of  life  and  the 
world^s  govemment.  But  Uorace  writes  conventionally.  He  has  just  as- 
signed  to  the  Father  of  all  the  ordering  of  men's  lives. 

51.  Transmutat  incertos  honor^s,]     (pompare  C.  i.  34.  12,  sqq. 

53.  M  celeres  quatit]    Horace  uses  '  si '  where  other  writers  wonld  nse  *  sin.' 

64.  resigno]  This  is  equivalent  to  *  rescribo '  in  a  money  sense,  *  to  pay 
back.'  *  Mea  virtute  me  involvo '  is  a  picture  of  self-satisfaction.  The  man 
'wraps  his  cloak  of  virtue  complacently  aronnd  him,  and  sits  down  in  con- 
tented  indifference  to  the  proceedings  of  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do 
-with  him,  and  nnites  himself  to  poverty,  as  to  a  bride  without  a  portion. 

60.  C^priae  Tyriaeque  merces^  Cyprus  abounded  in  copper  and  other 
metals,  inclnding  gold  and  silver,  tOgether  with  precious  stones.  It  exported 
wines  also  and  oil.  The  trade  of  Phoenicia,  which  at  this  time  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  provinoe  of  Syria,  was  carried  on  through  Sidon  more  largely 
tban  Tyre,  which,  however,  was  a  port  of  some  consequence  under  the  emper- 
ors.  Horace  is  speaking  generally,  and  '  Tyriae  merces '  answered  his  pur*^ 
pose  as  well  as  any  other  expression. 

62.  biremis  —  acaphae]  A  tAvo-oared  boat,  iXarrfs  diKwrov.  *  Biremis '  ig 
not  so  used  elsewhere,  but  for  two  banks  of  oars. 

64.  /eret]  See  above,  C.  iii.  9. 12,  n.  *  Greminusque  PoIIux '  is  an  ellip- 
tical  way  of  expressing/  PoIIux  cum  gemino  fratre.'    See  C.  i.  3.  2. 


ODE   XXX. 

Tina  Ode  appears  to  have  been  written  as  an  epilogue  to  the  first  three 
books,  as  C.  i.  1  was  the  prologue.  It  cxprcsscs  tho  conviction,  which-  timo 
has  justified,  that,  through  his  Odcs,  Horace  had  achievcd  an  immbrtal  name. 
The  same  just  pride  had  been  shown  by  poets  before  him ;  as  by  Sappho,  in 
a  poem  of  which  the  first  line  only  has  been  preserved,  fivaa-aadai  rivd 
ibafu  jcal  vareftov  dfifuiov  (16  Bergk) ;  and  by  Ennius,  in  tho  lines  (see 
C.ii.20.  21,n.),— 

"  JS^emo  me  lacrimis  decorct  nec  funera  fletu 
Faxit.    Cur  1  volito  vivu'  per  ora  vinmi," 
•which  words  Virgil  has  madc  his  own  (Gcorg.  iii.  9).     Propertius  (iii.  1), 
Ovid  (Mct.  XV.  871,  sqq.),   and  Martial  (x.  2.  7,  sqq.)  have  all  imitated 
Horace  very  eloscly. 
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Aroumekt.-^I  have  buUt  myself  a  monument  whkh  stc^iiM  ehnH  Ro* 
destroy,  nor  Time  himself.  I  sliail  not  die»  hut  Mve  in  freahaess  o£  fame  so 
long  a»  the  world  endures. 

It  will  be  said,  on  the  banks  of  niy  native  river,  that  I,  a  hnmble  man  made 
^reat,  was  the  iirst  to  fit  the  Qrecian  strain  to  the  lyie  of  Italy.   . 

Put  on  the  bay  that  thou  hast  eamed,  my  Muse* 

2.  situ}  This  word  is  nowhepe  eJise  used  in  tbis  sense.  U  here  aignifies  tbe 
building,  and  not  tlie  site. 

3.  vupotene]  This  word  is  jequivale^t  tp  '  impoten»  sni/  '  vj(4ent/  '  inteHL- 
perate.*    See  Epod.  xvi.  62. 

7.  Libitinam  :j     See  S.  ii.  6.  19,  n. 

usque]  In  this  sense  of  *  continually,*  *  nsque  *  onl  v  occnn  in  poetry,  and 
is  always  joined  to  a  verb.  What  fotlowfi  means  '  wnile  the  Fontifex  Maxf- 
imus  shall.  on  the  Xdes  of  every  month,  go  up  to  tiie  CapitoJ  to  o^fer  sactificc,- 
the  Vestal  vii-gins  walking  silently  in  thc  procession/  as  they  did,  and  the  boya 
at  the  same  time  sang  hymns.  With  ^  lioman  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
*  for  ever.' 

10.  Dicar  qm  viclens  obstrepit  Avfielu»]  See  Introduction  and  0.  iv.  9.  2,  lu 
'  Tiolens '  is  nqt  a  comnion  form  of  '  violentus.'  It  occucs  again  £pp.  i.  1(K 
37,  and  in  Persius  (Sat  v.  171),  "nunc  fems  et  violcns."  '  Obstrepere '  ia 
used  absolutely  again,  Epod.  ii.  27. 

11.  iE*  qua  pauper  aqua^]  *  Pauper '  takes  a  genitive  in  S-  i.  1.  79 ;  ii.  3. 
142.  As  to  Daunus,  see  C.  i.  22  14,  n.  Apulia  was  badly  wateied.  Horace 
calls  it  elsewhere  '  Siticulosa'  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n  ). 

12.  Regmvit]  This  word,  though  it  is  used  in  the  passive  voice^see  last 
Ode,  V.  27),  here  only  has  a  noun  aftcr  it.  Horace  gives  it  the  genhive,  ia 
imitation  oif  apYtW'  ■  He  wrote  with  his  mind  full  of  Greek  jQonstmctiQns  itnd 
worde,  and  tooK  the  liberty  of  using  them  very  iVeely. 

ex  huiuifi  potens,]  Horaoe  uses  the  expression  '  potentuim  yatnm '  in  tlio 
eighth  Ode  of  the  next  book  (v.  26).  He  considered  Alcseus  and  Sapp^  as 
bis  cbief  models  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  suras  up  in  the  formnla '  Aeolinm 
carmen '  here  and  in  C.  iv.  3.  12.  *  Delphica  lauro '  is  the  same  as  '  lancea 
Apollinari '  in  th»  next  book  (C  iv.  2.  9). 
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It  is  saic^  that  Augustus  wisbed  Horace  to  pnblish  another  book  of  Odes, 
inorder  that  those  he  had  written  in  honor  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4,  14). 
mijrht  appear  in  it.  If  so,  he  collected  a  few  written  since,  and  soroe  perhaps 
before,  the  publieation  of  the  thrce  books,  among  which  was  this.  He  tells 
ns  (v.  6)  that  he  was  about  fifty,  which  age  he  attalned  lOth  December, 
B.  c.  1 5.  He  professes  to  deprecate  the  attacks  of  Love,  now  that  he  is  old,- 
The  Ocle  is  not  unlike  one  he  wrote  when  he  was  much  younger  (i.  19),  and 
it  is  probabie  both  are  imitations  fi-om  ihe  Greek. 

Aroument.  —  Art  thou  at  war  with  me  again,  Venns  ?  Spare  me,  for  I. 
am  old.    Go  to  the  young.    Go  to  Paullus,  for  hc  is  noble,  hanosome,  dever. 
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Ghre  him  the  victoTv,  and  he  wfll  give  thee  in  retum  a  marble  statue  in  a 
shrine  of  citron,  with  incense,  mnsrc,  and  dancing,  in  his  home  by  the  Alban 
lake.  I  have  no  longer  a  heart  for  love  and  wine,  and  yet,  Ligurinus,  why 
do  I  weep  and  dream  of  thee  ? 

2.  Rursus  bella  moves  ?]    See  Introdnction. 

3.  Non  sum  qualis  eram]  Epp.  i.  1,  4.  He  here  calls  Cinara  good,  be- 
cause  she  is  dead ;  telsewhere  he  calls  her  *  rapax '  (Epp.  i.  14. 33).  It  seems 
likely  that  this  name  represents  a  real  person,  whether  she  appears  under 
anotiier  name  elsewhere  or  not,  and  that  Horace  had  an  afFection  tfor  her. 
In  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  this  book  (v.  22)  her  death  is  mentioned  with  feelin^, 
and  there  is  a  reality  in  the  references  to  her  in  all  the  places  where  she  is 
alluded  to,  which  cannot  be  connected  with  fiction.  Sh^  was  associated,  in 
all  probability  with  Horace*s  early  days.  Kwdpa  signifies,  some  say,  a  wild 
rose-thom  (icvi/ocr/Saror)  ;  Kwapa,  an  artichoke. 

5.  Maler  saeva  Cupidinum]  Repeated  from  i.  19.  1.  Horace  here  does  not 
copy  himself,  I  believe,  but  some  Greek  originaL  '  Flectere '  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  breaking  in  of  a  horse. 

6.  lustra]     C.  ii.  15.  13,  n.     See  Introduction. 

9.  in  domum]  *  More  scasonably  shalt  thou  keep  thy  revels  in  the  house 
of  PauUus  Maximus,  drawn  bv  thy  beautiful  swans.'  ^  Livy  (xl.  7),  "  Quin 
comissatum  ad  fratrem  imns.  Here  '  comissabere '  is  equivalent  to  *  comis- 
satum  ibis,'  and  thcrefore  the  reading  *in  domum'  is  correct.  Kttfuurdo* 
TTort  rav  'ApapvWida  is  an  expression  of  Theocritus  just  Kke  this  (iii.  1). 
K4»/M»  xf^taOai  is  dK\ri\ovs  occurs  in  Herodotus  (i.  21).  'Purpureis,* 
(which  signifies  beauty  without  reference  to  color)  savors  of  the  Greek. 
'  Torrere  jecur'  is  like  Theocritus*8  oirrevp^vos  cf  * AKffpoBirrjs  {vii.  55). 

14.  soUicitis  non  tacitus  reis]  Compare  C.  ii.  1.  13,  where  he  calls  PoIIio 
**  Insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis." 

15.  centum]     This  is  a  large  definite  number  for  an  indeiinite. 

16.  Late  stgnaferet]  The  idea  corresponds  to  "militavi  non  sine  gloria" 
<iii.  26.  2). 

17.  Et  quanchque]  i.  e.  'whenever,  with  thine  aid,  his  smiles  shall  beat  the 
rich  presents  of  his  rival,  he  shall  set  thee  up  in  marble,  under  a  citron  roof, 
by.the  shore  of  the  Alban  lakes,'  of  which  there  were  two  close  together, 
the  Albanns  (Albano)  and  Nemorensis  (Nemi),  and  on  one  of  these  it 
appears  Fabins  had  a  house.  As  to  Berecyntiee,  compare  C.  iii.  19. 18.  '  Ly- 
lae  '  and  *  tibiae  *  are  in  the  dative  case  after  *  mixtis.' 

22.  Duces  thura,]  *  Ducere '  is  used  for  drinking,  and  here  for  inhaling. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  which  the  context  wili  geiierally  explain.* 

28.  ter  quatient  kumum.]  See  C.  iii.  18.  16.  On  the  first  few  days  of 
Mareh,  dnring  the  festival  of  Mars,  the  Saiii,  his  priests,  went  in  procession 
through  the  city  singing  and  dancing,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.  "  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt)"  (Ovi(l,  F.  iii. 
387).  The  practice,  acoording  to  Livy,  was  instituted  by  Numa  (i.  20),  "  per 
urbem  ire  canentes  eannina  cum  tripudiis  soUennique  saltatione  jussi  suut." 
Sce  Epp.  ii.  1.  86. 

30.  spes  ammi]  'the  fond  trust  of  mutual  love.' 

35.  The  last  syllabie  in  this  line  is  cut  off. 

40.  per  aquas,]  C.  i.  8.  8.  He  dreamfl  he  sees  him  swimmmg  in  the 
Tiber. 
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luLiTS  Antonixts  was  8on  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumiir.  He  was  a  maa. 
of  letters  and  a.poet.  In  b.c.  17  the  Sigambri,  with  two  other  German 
tribes,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  oart  of  the  Jiomaji  territory  in  Gaoi. 
Thej  defeated  ^e  legate  LolliiiS)  and  tnis  disaster  was  ^sufficient  to  induce 
Augustus  to  go  in  pcrson  to  Gaul,  which  he  did,  and  at  his  approach  the 
Oermans  withdrew  into  their  own  territories,  and,  giving  hostages,  obtaincd 
peace.  «  The  defeat  of  Lollius  had  caused  grcat  constemation  at  Rome,  and 
the  news  of  tlie  barbarians*  subjection  was  hailed  with  proportionate  joy. 
Augustus  dld  uot  rctum  for  two  yeai*s  to  Rome,  having  meanwhile  restored 
order  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain  ;  hut  it  is  probable  this  Ode  was  writtcn 
in  the  expectation  bf  his  retum,  and  whilc  the  news  respecting  the  Sigambii 
was  still  fresli,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of  b.  c.  16.  Augustus's  retum 
to  Rome  was  expected  long  before  it  took  place  (see  C.  5  of  this  book). 
The  genei-al  impression  derived  from  thc  Ode  is  that  Antonius  had  pressed 
Horace  to  write  a  poem  in  honor  of  Augustus's  victory  in  the  style  ojP 
Pindar's  tirwiKia^  and  that  he  very  wisely  d/eclined.  At  the  same  time  he 
pays  Antonius  the  jCompUment  of  saymg  th^  he  could  oelebrate  Augustos^s 
victoiy  better  tha^  hims^. 

Aroument. — Whoso  would  TvnX  Pindar  must  expect  the  fate  of  IcanM, 
His  numbers  roU  )ike  a  swoUen  river.  His  is  the  bay,  whether  he  tune  the 
dithyramb  or  sing  of  gods  and  hcroes,  of  victors  or  of  wofiaeh  bereaved.  Tho 
8wan  of  Durce  soars  to  the  c^uds.  I  am-  but  as  a  bee,  sipping  the  flowi^fp 
pfTibur. 

Thou,  Antonius,  shalt  sipg  of  the  triumphs  of  Ceesar,  greatest  and  best, 
gnd  of  the  holiday  rejoicings  that  hail  his  retum  :  and  I  wiU  add  my  small 
Yoice  to  thine  :  and  we  wiUall  sing  songs  of  triumph,  and  wiU  sacrifiice,  thoii 
with  buils  and  cows,  I  with  »  young  heifer. 

2.  luUA    Yirgil  makes  this  name  trisyllabic,  after  the  Greek.    Antonins^^  • 
grandmotaer  on  his  father^s  side  was  Juiia,  one  of  the  Csesars,  tiiough  how 
related  to  the  dictator  is  not  known. 

ceratisope  DaedeUm]  Da&dalus,  to  escape  from  Crete,  is  said  to  faave  made 
for  himself  and  Icarus,  his  son,  wings,  fastened  to  their  shoulders  wit^  wax. 
Those  of  Icarus  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  .iEgean,  part  of  which  was 
caUed  aftqr  him  (see  C.  iii.  7.  21).  .  As  to  the  plural  'nomina,'  see  C.  iii 
27.  76. 

10.  nova -^Veri»]  The  *  dithyrambus,'  of  whicfa  word  the  etymology  i« 
uhcertain,  was  a  son^  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  sung  at  his  festivals.  It 
was  wUd  and  enthusiasdc  in  its  character.  '  Nova  veri>a '  signiAes  words 
coined  for  the  occasion,  as  was  common,  and  to  bc  expected  from  ^e  nature 
of  the  ppetij,  of  whidi  the  metre  seemed  to  a  Roman  irregular  and  arbitary  ; 
('  lege  solutis  ').  A  few  fragments  remain  of  dithyrambic  poems  by  Pindar. 
AU  his  entire  poems  extant  are  htiviiua^  o<lcs  of  triumph  for  victors  at  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

13.  Seu  deos  repestfe]  Among  Pindar*s  works  were  vfivoct  watavtSi  mtp- 
Gkvia^  irpQxrohtai  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  «yrwftta,  in  honor  of  illustrious 
men.  He  mav  have  written  on  the  subicct  of  the  nctory  oS  Pcirithous  over 
the  Centaurs  (C.  i.  18.  8,  n.),  and  that  of  BeUerophon  ovcr  the  Chima;ra  (C. 
i.  27.  24). 

17.  Elea]  This  applies  to  the  cVmieca  above  m$ntioned.  The  plain  of 
Olympia,  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year, 
was  in  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  chariot  race  and  boxing  ('  pugilemve 
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eqwuQye ')  weve  the  inost  piomineDt  of  ibef»  gamita.  '  Bqaam '  b  pa(  fof 
the  rider,  as  in  A^  P.  84. 

21.  FkbUi  sponme]  This  luw  xefereoce  to  luip^er  cImb  of  poeoiB,  called 
^p^voft,  '  dtfffes  for  the  dead/ 

23.  Awr€C$\     See  C.  l  5.  9,  n* 

25.  3/if^  Dircaeum]  '  A  «IroBg  l^neeze  W^  ^  «iiwn  of  Dirae/  thaA  is, 
Pindar  who  was  bom  at  Thebes,  near  ^vhich  was  t^  fooiitaln  Dlrce. 

27.  apis  Matinae].  See  C.  ii.  6.  15,  n.  Mons  Matinus  was  in  Apulia. 
The  image  here  employed  is  very  common.  *  Ripas '  signifies  the  banks  of 
the  Anio  (see  G.  iii.  25.  13, -n.).  'Operosa'  degeribes,  perhaps,  the  process 
by  which  nearly  all  Horace's  Odes  were  produced.  No  great  poet  is  more 
artificial,  and  few  more  skilled  in  conceajing  their  art,  and  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance  of  nature.  *  Fingo '  corresponds  to  TrXdTTw,  which  word  the  Greeks 
used  especially  with  reference  to  the  making  of  honey.  *  Plurimum '  belongs 
to  *  laborem.' 

33.  Qmcines]  The  gronoun,  though  emphatic,  is  omitted,  which  is  not 
nncommoif^  (See  C.  iii.  17.  5.)  'Concines'  has  particular  force,  express- 
ing  a,  chant  iu  whieh  many  voices  are  joined. 

34.  feroces]  The  Sigambri  had  eamed  the  epithet  of  '  cruel '  by  their 
treatnoLent  pf  the  Roman  officers,  who,  having  cone  to  coHect  their  tribute, 
were  taken  b^  diem  and  hanged,  which  was  me  begioning  of  this  revolt^ 
See  Introduction. 

35.  sacrum  divum]  Tlie  'clivus  sacer'was  a  declivity  bctween  the  Vi^ 
Sacra  and  the  Foram,  down  which  the  triumphal  pi-ocessions  passed.  A  cer- 
tain  number  of  prisoners  were  usu^lly  kept  to  walk  bchind  the  victor,  and 
when  the  procession  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  Forum,  they  were  carried 
off  to  prison  and  stran^led.    See  Epod.  vii.  8. 

37.  Quo  nihil  majuij  This  flattery  is  repcated  Epp.  ii.  1.  17.  The  un- 
bounded  kindness  which  Horace  received  from  Angustus  merited  the  word 
'melius';  in  *majus'  he  was  not  far  wrong.  't)ivis  bonis'  is  i;epeated 
below  (C.  iv.  6.  i;. 

43.  Fortis  Augusti  reditu]  Orelli  mentions  that  there  are  coins  of  the  year 
]».  c.  16,  with  the  inscription  8.p.Q.R.y.8.  pro  s.  et  red.  ayg.  (vota  suscepta 
pro  salute  et  reditu  Augusti). 

44.  Litibus  orbum.]  A  'justitinm '  had  been  ordered  by  the  senate;  that; 
is,  «.  snspension  of  business,  during  which  the  prsetor  did  not  hold  his  courts. 

48.  felix]  Whether  *  felix '  refers  to  Horace  himself,  or  to  the  sun,  is 
doabtful. 

49.  Teque  dum  procedis,]  '  Triumphos '  is  addressed  as  a  divinity,  as  in 
Epod.  ix.  21  j  and  Horace  says,  '  As  thou  marchest,  we  will  shout  thus  thy 
name,  lo  Triumphe  !  and  again,  lo  Triumphe !  * 

53.  Te  decem  tauri]  lulus  was  rich.  ;Five  or  six  years  after  this  he  was 
consul. 

54.  Me  tener  aolvet  vkvlus]  So  ''nos  ^milem  feriemus  agnam"  (C.  ii. 
17.32). 

58.  Tertium  —  orfMm,]  '  Its  young  homs  just  bent  to  the  form  bf  the 
moon*s  crescent  when  she  is  three  days  old.' 

59.  duxit]  that  is,  has  contracted  or  received.  '  Traxit '  would  do  equally 
well,  and  appears  in  one  MS. 


ODE    III. 

The  impression  prftduced  by  the  publication  of  his  three  books  of  Odes, 
vhich  had  previously  been  knowii  onl^  to  a  few,  was  such  as,  no  doabt,  to 
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l^ilcnce  envy,  and  to  establish  Horace  in  the  high  position  he  hdre  asserts  bM 
"  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae  " ;  and  when,  after  several  years'  silcnce,  he  produced 
the  Carmen  Saecnlare  in  b.  c.  17,  it  was  received  probably  with  so  much  favor 
as  to  draw  forth  this  Ode.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
shows  how  much  Horace  had  suifered  from  the  vexatious  detractions  to  which 
he  was  at  one  time  subjected.  It  is  an  address  to  the  Miise,  gratefally  attrib- 
nting  to  her  all  his  success. 

Argument.  —  He  on  whom  thou  lookest  jat  his  birth,  Melpomene,  derives 
his  fame,  not  from  tlie  games,  or  from  triumphs,  but  fi*om  the  streams  and 
woods  of  Tibur,  inspiring  him  with  ^olian  song. 

They  have  named  me  the  tuncr  of  the  Koman  lyre,  and  envy  assaults  me 
no  longer  as  it  did ;  and  to  thee  I  owe  this  gift  of  pleasing,  O  Muse,  wlio 
rulest  the  shell,  and  art  able  to  givo  the  music  of  the  swan  to  the  voicelcss 
fish,  if  thou  wilt 

3.  labor  Tsthmius]  The  Isthnaian  games  were  celebrated  everyithird  year, 
bn  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  were  attended,  like  the  Olympian  games^  by 
^ll  the  Greek  states.     The  games  were  .the  same  generally  at  both. 

4.  Clarahit]     This  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  sense. 

6.  Deliis  — Joliis]  This  is  another  way  of  expressing  *  laurea  Apollinari/ 
'  Delphica  lauro '  ( C.  iii.  30. 1 5 ) . 

9.  Ostendtt  Capitdio ;]  The  triumphal  processions  ended  at  the  Capitol, 
whither  the  victors  went  to  rctum  thanks  to  Jove  in  his  temple. 

10.  aqime]  The  river  Anio.  He  says  the  waters  that  flow  past  Tibur  and 
the  leafy  groves  shall  make  him  glorious  with  the  song  of  Lesbos,  which  h^ 
practises  by  the  stream  and  in  the  gi-ove. 

12.  Aeolio  carmine]     See  C.  iii.  30.  13,  n.         . 

16.  Etjam  dente  minns}     Sce  Introduction. 

17.  testudinis  aureae]    This  is  Pindar's  xjpvo-eaf  (^piuyyos  (Pyth.  i.  1). 

18.  Pierif]  This  smgular  is  not  common.  Ovid  uses  it  (Fast.  iv.  222)  : 
,"  Pieris  prsa  loqui." 

19.  mutis — piscibus]  The  Grcek  tWojras  IxBvs  is  thus  explained  bjr 
some,  but  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  doubtful. 

23.  Romanaejidicen  lyrae^]  In  Epp.  i.  19.  32,  he  calls  himself  "  Latinus 
fidicen."  *  Quod  spiro  *  means  that  I  breathe  the  breath,  not  of  life,  but  of 
ix)etry.    Compare  C.  iv.  6.  29 :  "  Spiritum  JPhoebus  mihi — dedit." 


OI>E   IV. 

The  histoiT  of  this  Ode  is  easjly  made  .out.  The  Vindelici  were  a  tribe 
whose  territones  lay  between  the  Danube  and  the  Lake  df  Constanz,  compris- 
ing  the  ^ater  part  of  modem  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  and  some  pait  of  the 
Tyrol.  The  Raeti  lar  to-the  south  of  the  Vindelici,  and  reaehed  to  Xake 
Como  on  the  south.  These  tribes,  whom  the  historians  describe  as  very  fierce 
and  warlike,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  incursions  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  the  greatest  atrocities.  Angustus  was 
at  this  time  (b.c.  16-15)  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  with  him. 
Drusus,  his  stop-son,  and  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  Quaestor  at  Rome, 
and  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  was  required  by  Augustus  tq  take  the  field 
against  the  ofiending  tribes,  whom  he  met  under  the  Tridentine  Alps  and  de- 
feated  signally.-  But,  though  driven  from  Italy,  they  continued  thcir  attaeks 
upon  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent  by  Augustns  with  more  troops. 
to  hid  ^>rother's  assistance,  and  diey  l^tween  diem  efliectually  hombled  the 
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tribes,  wfaose  territories  were  constitated  a  Koman  province  under  the  nnited 
name  of  Rsetiae,  Rffitia  Prima  or  Proper,  and  Secunda,  which  embraced  the 
possessions  of  the  Vindelici:  these  also  comprised  scveral  othcr  tribes,  of 
whom  Horace  particolarly  mentions  the  Grcnauni  and  Breuni.  The  whole  of 
tliis  wai*  took  piace  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  b.  c.  15,  and  we,are 
led  to  suppose  from  C.  iv.  14.  34  -  38,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conclnsion  in 
the  month  of  August,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by 
Augustus  in  the  year  30  (C.  i.  37,  Introduction).  In  honor  of  these  victories 
Horace  composed  this  Ode  and  the  fourtecnth  of  this  book,  the  one  more 
expressly  to  celebrate  the  name  of  Drusus,  the  other  of  Tiberius.  The  two 
Odes  thercfore  must  historically  be  viewed  together,  though  it  seems  likely 
that  this  Ode  was  written  immediately  after  the  victory  of  Drasus,  while  the 
otber  was  composed  two  years  afterwards,  when  Augustus  retm-ned  to  Rome. 

AnGUHENT.  —  Like  the  young  cagle  just  darting  on  its  prey,  or  the  younff 
lion  fresh  from  its  dam,  was  Drusus  when  \^  met  the  rude  Vindelici,  ana 
made  them  feel  what  hearts  could  do  trained  under  the  eyc  of  Augustus. 
The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.  The  steer  and  the  horse  have  the  blood 
of  their  sires,  and  the  eagle  gives  not  birth  to  the  dove.  But  education  brings 
out  the  seeds  of  virtue.  What  Rome  owes  to  the  Nerones  let  the  Metums 
witness,  and  the  day  which  saw  Hasdrubal  defeated,  and  drove  the  clouds  and 
the  fierce  African  from  Latium.  Our  strength  grew  and  our  gods  retm*ned 
from  that  day,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cry,  "  As  the  deer  might  pursue 
the  wolf,  we  are  pnrsuing  those  we  should  fly.  Like  the  shom  oak,  they  gave 
strength  with  every  hlow,  as  the  Hydra  or  the  monsters  of  Thebes,  Sink 
them  in  the  deep,  they  rise  more  glorious  than  ever,  ahd  overthrow  their  vic- 
tor  in  his  strength.  No  more  shall  I  send  messengers  of  victory  to  Carthage ; 
fallen,  fallen  are  our  hopes,  and  our  fortune,  for  Hasdmbal  is  gone ! " 

The  hand  of  a  Claadius  prospers,  for  Jove  and  his  own  sagacity  deliver 
him  from  danger. 

/1.  Qualem]  The  apodosis  of  this  long  opening  (which,  however,  gains 
power  as  it  proceeds)  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  verse.  The  best  way 
to  render  it  will  be  by  changing  the  cases  in  *  ministrom  *  and  ' juventas ' : 
*  as  the  thnndert)oh*s  winged  minister  one  day  bjr  youth  and  native  strength 
from  its  nest  is  driven,  and  by  the  breezes  of  spnng  is  fluttering  taught,'  ctc. 
Vii^l  calls  the  eagle  "  Jovis  armiger  "  (Aen.  v.  255),  which  Pliny  (N.  H.  x. 
3,  4)  says  is  his  conventional  title. 

2.  cttfes  vagas]  *  Vf^,*  as  an  epithet  applied  to  birds,  corresponds  to  the 
Greck  ^cpoc^iTop.  Horace  ibllows  a  legend  later  than  Homer  in  the  story  of 
Ganymede  (see  C.  iii.  20. 16). 

5.  Olim\  SeeC.ii.  10. 17,n.  'Propulit,'  'docuere,*  'demisit,'  *egit,'  are 
nsed  in  an  aoristic  sense. 

9.  mox  in  wilia']  '*  Then  on  the  fold  by  instinct  quick  is  hurried  hostile 
down,  againon  the  writhing  snake  is  sent  by  love  of  rood  and  fight.' 

13.  Qfwlemve  laetis]  '  Or  as  a  she-goat,  intent  on  glad  pastures,  sees  the 
lion*s  whelp,  fresh  firom  his  tawny  mother^s  dugs,  just  weaned,  —  she  by  his 
young  tooth  soon  to  die.*  ♦ 

14.  matris  ab  ubere]  *Ab,*  like  airo,  is  used  absolutely;  *fresh  from  the 
dugs  of  his  dam,  yea,  just  weaned  from  the  milk  of  lus  mother.' 

.     17.  Baetis]^  See  Introduction. 

18.  quibus  Mos  unde]  All  we  can  gather  from  these  verscs  is,  that  the  Vin- 
delici  carried  some  sp(x;ies  of  battle-axe,  that  the  Romans  had  fclt  the  weight 
and  edge  of  it,  and  that  the  Vindelici  were  counted  a  strange,  wild  race, 
whose  origin  and  history  the  Romans  professed  to  know  nothing  about. 

21.  quaerere  diUuUf}    'I  ask  not  now/  —  the  «luestion  would  be  out  of 
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pTace,  he  mean^ ;  and  sofne  commentators,  agiifeeing  with  hiM,  have  ctiscarded 
this  stanza  as  an  interpolatiort. 

2±  Necsdft/asedt]     C.  i.  11.  1. 

sed  diu]  *  Sed '  is  commonly  used  after,digre*ssions  to  recover  the  thread 
of  the  sUDJect. 

24.  r&nictae]  That  're'  is  added  ta  some  verbs  withOut  niatefially  chang- 
ing  their  meaning,  has  bcen  shown  bcfore  (C.  i.  31.  12,  n.). 

25.  quid  mens]  The  difFerence  between  *  mens '  and  *  indolcs '  is,  that  one 
refcrs  to  the  head,  thc  othcr  to  what  we  should  call  the  heart,  the  dispbsition. 

28.  Aerones.]  The  father  of  Tibcrius  and  Drusus  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
Ncro,  tv^hich  was  also  the  emperor*s  name.  Drusus  wias  Nero  Olaudius  l)ru- 
sus.  The  latter  was  not  bom  till  three  months  after  his  inother  Livia  mar- 
ried  Augustus. 

29.  Fortes  creantur]  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Horace  had  in  his  mind 
the  words  of  Enripides, — 

€<rB\av  an  dvbp&u  f<r$ka  ylyvea6<u  rtKvay 
KaK&p  d*  oiioia  TTJ  <l)v<r€i  rfj  tov  warpos  (Fr.  Alcm.  7). 
'  Fortibog  et  bonis '  corresponds  to  the  common  Greek  expression,  whieh  It  ts 
so  difficult  to  render,  k<iKoi9  KoyaBoit»  Those  words  are  in  the  ablative  case. 
Horace  docs  not  refer  to  the  father  of  these  yonths,  who  was  a  worthless  pcr- 
son,  but  generally  to  their  familj,  the  Claudia  gehs,  among  whom  were  many 
persons  of  distinction.  They  were  divided  into  a  patricinn  and  a-  plebeiaa 
branch.    To  the  latter  belonged  the  Marcelli.     See  C  i.  12. 46,  n. 

37  Neronibm]  Clandins  Nero,  who  was  of  thc  family  of  which  Tiberins 
and  Drasus  came,  dcfeatcd  and  slew  Hasdrubal,  when  tle  was  coming  to  the 
help  of  his  brothcr  Hannibal,  b.  c.  207,  on  ^e  bfmks  of  the  Metain:ii&,  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Hamiibal  had  bcen  nearly  eleven  years  in  Italy,  and 
had  met  with  few  reverses,  but  aftcr  his  brother^s  defeat  his  canse  failed,  and, 
though  he  remained  four  years  longcr  in  Italy,  it  was  far  away  in  tlie  mottn- 
tains  of  the  south,  and  the  Romans  ceased  to  be  harasscd  by  him.  Horace, 
thercfore,  is  accurate  here. 

39.  Metaurum]  See  A.  I^.  18:  "Ant  flumen  llhemim."  The  name  is 
formed  into  an  adjective  in  both  cases. 

41.  adorea^]  *  Ador '  was  a  c«farse  grain,  ealled  by  the  Greeks  ifta^  bnt  the 
name  was  applied  to  grain  in  general,  and  in  the  form  '  adorea '  significd  the 
supply  of  eom  given  to  soldiers  after  il  vietory,  and  henee  was  used  a.s  synoa- 
ymous  with  victory  itself. 

42.  Dirm]  C.  ii.  12.  2,  n.  This  is  the  third  time  this  epithet  is  applied  to 
Hannibal,  whom  with  reasoa  the  Bomans  heid  in  greater  respect  than  any 
enemy  they  ever  had,  though  *  perfidia  plus  qnam  Punica '  was  fi-eely  attrib- 
uted  to  him.  .*Ut/  *ever  sincc*  (Epod.  vii.  19).  *Taedas*  is  not  torches, 
but  a  forest  of  pines,  a  conflagration  in  which  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  sights 
that  the  eye  can  witiwss.  *  £^uitavit'  seem»  to  bo  taken  from  Eurip.  (Phoen. 
209),- 

fffptppvr»!^ 

^c^  tataprri^rrmv  vthitxfv 

^iKtkias  Z€<l>vpmf  irvoais 

ImTtwravttfs  €V  ovpavA 

Kd\\t<rTOv  KeXddi^fict. 
51.  Sectamur  ultro]  *We  are  pushing  on  and  pursuing  those  whom  to 
evade  and  to  escape  is  our  noblest  triumph.*  Tliere  is  often  some  diflficulty 
in  translating  *  ultro.*  '  Uls '  is  an  old  prcposition  involving  the  same  root 
as  *ille,'  and  signifying  *on  the  other  side  ov  opposed  to  *cis.'  'Ultro'  sig- 
nifies  to  a  place  beyond,  as  *  ultra '  at  a  place  beyond.  If  *  ulttiO,'  therefore, 
ever  means  *  voluntarily,'  it  is  not  as  involving  th^  root  'vol'x)f  'tolo,'  but 
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ftd  {mplyiftp^  tbe  forwftrdiv^ss  df  ffa^  tgent  to  do  what  fae  10  ndt  obHgod  or 
asked.  With  tfais  speeefa  of  Hsumibal  may  be  eoin|>ared  thb  words  Livy  pats 
intD  Ms  ftiotitfa  (xxvii.  51 ). 

54.  Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus]  Vitgil  representft  JEneas  as  faaving  barely 
loundcd  tfae  westem  promontory  of  Sicily,  and  entered  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum, 
when  tfae  storm  arose  tfaat  drove  faim  back  to  tfae  coast  of  Africa  ( Aen.  i.  67  ; 
iii.  705,  sqq.).  His  voyage  was  prosperous.  after  he  left  Sicily  the  second 
time,  according  to  Yiigil^s  accotint. 

sacra]  ^neas  is  said  to  have  brougfat  witfa  faim  to  Rome  the  fire  of  Vesta 
and  the  images  of  the  '  ^enates  pnbMci/  who  were  ever  afber  woTBhi{^d  at 
Bome.  They  were  tfae  protectors  of  the  city,  as  the  '  Penates  domestici'  or 
'  privati '  were  of  privaie  boases,  and  like  them  tfaej  were  wonrihipped  as  Laies. 
(See  C.  iii.  23.  19 ;  iv.  4.  19  ;  S.  ii.  3.  2«,  n.) 

59.  Per  ciienniKi,]  See  Livy  (xxix.  8),  "  Itlis  Konianam  plebem,  illis  La- 
tiam  juventutem  praebuisse  majorem  semper  frequentioremque  pro  totcaesis 
adofescentibns  sabolescentem.''  * 

62.  Vinci  ddentem]  *  Indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  beaten  * ;  or  'nh 
insihg  to  be  beateH,*  as  "  penna  metuente  solvi  "  (C.  ii.  2.  7),  *  a  wing  that 
will  not  melt.'  The  destruction  of  the  hydra,  a  monster  with  nine  heads,  each 
of  whicfa,  as  Hercules-  knocked  it  ofFwitti  fais  cinb,  was  replaeed  by  two  new 
ones,  is  the  second  of  tfae  labors  of  tfaat  faeio. 

63.  Cofchi]  Jason.  wfaen  fae  went  for  tfae  golden  fleeoe,  sowed  at  Colcfais 
part  of  the  teeth  of  tfae  dragon  whicfa  Cadmns  \i&d  killed,  and  whose  teetfa  fae 
bad  sown  at  Thebes.  From  bo^h  spmng  up  armed  men,  to  whom  Hannlbal 
here  likens  tfae  Homftns.  Ecfaton  was  one  of  the  yrfyivfU,  ^earth-boms/  who 
helped  Cadmus  to  build  Tfaebes,  wfaich  is  therefore  called  after  him. 

66.  ititegrum]    Tfaat  is,  '  in  all  fais  strengtfa/  'intact/  'nnfaurt.' 

7d.  Qaudiae]    See  note  on  v.  29.  ' 

76.  acuta  belli.]  Tfais  cortesponds  to*Hom.  (D.  iv.  352),  S$v¥  "Apria,  Tfao 
same  construction  occurs  C.  iv.  12.  19,  "amara  enrarum."  'Expediunt* 
means  '  carry  them  through ' :  '  diligenee  and  sagacity  earry  them  throngh 
the  dangers  of  war/ 


ODE    V* 

Thib  Qde  was  written  afber  tifae  Geiman  victories  celebrated  in  tfae  kut  Ode 
and  C.  14,  and  perfaaps  sent  to  Augustus  in  Gaul  b.  c.  14.  Its  professed  ob- 
ject  is  to  induoe  AjugHstus  to  basten  his  Fetumy  and  to  describe  the  blessings 
of  his  reign.  Whatwere  the  reasons for  the  emperor's  protracted  absence,  we 
cannot  tell.  It  wa&  perhaps  the  policy  of  Angustus  to  raake  his  absence  felt, 
and  we  may  believe  that  the  language  of  Horace,  whicfa  bears  mucfa  more  tfae 
impression  of  real  feeling  than  of  flattery,  represented  the  sentiments  of  great 
numbers  at  Rome,  who  felt  tfae  want  Of  uiat  presiding  genius  whicfa  had 
brought  the  city  tlirough  its  long  troables  and  given  it  comparatiye  peace. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  comprehensive  pictmrc  of  security  and  rest  ob- 
tained  througfa  tfae  influence  of  oae  mind  than  is  represented  in  this  Ode,  if 
we  except  that  witfa  which  no  merely  mortal  language  can  compare  (Isaiah 
xi.  and  Ixv. ;.  Micah  iv.).  The  Camien  Seculare  contains  much  tfaat  is  re- 
peated  here.  Vi^l*s  description  in  his  fourth  Eclogue  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection  with  this  Ode. 

AsGUMENT.  —  Too  loug  faast  tfaou  left  ns,  our  guardian ;  fulfil  tfay  promise 
and  retum  as  the  spring  to  gladden  our  hearts.  As  the  mother  for  her  ab- 
sent  son,  so  does  Kome  sigh  for  her  C»sar.    Our  fields  are  at  peace,  the  very 
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sea  is  at  rest,  our  morals  ajre  pure,  onr  women  are  chaste,  the  law  is  stron^, 
oor  enemies  are'*silenced..  each  man  lives  in  quiet  and  blesses  thy  name,  aa 
Greece  that  of  Castor  or  Hercules.    Ix)ng  mayest  thou  be  spared  to  bless  us, 
.  is  our  prayer,  both  moming  aud  evening. 

1 .  Divis  orte  bonUA  Compare  C.  iv.  2. 38.  *  Custos '  is  repeated:  in  "  cus- 
tode  rerum  Caesare  '  (C.  iv.  15.  17).  'Romulus'  or  'Komuleus/  'Darda- 
nus '  or  *  Dardanius/  are  used  as  the  metre  requires  bj  the  poets. 

5.  Lucem]  *joy.' 

7.  il  rfiesj     C.  ii.  14. 5,  "  Quotquot  eunt  dies." 

10.  Carpathii]  The  Carpathian  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  .^!gean'which  lies 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  Carpathus,  which 
lay  half-way  between  those  two  islands. 

13.  Votis  ominibusque  et  precHm]  '  with  vows,  and  watching  the  omens,  and 
prayers.' 

18.  Nutritrum]  The  repetition  of  'rura'  is  plainly  designed.  *The  ox 
wanders  in  security  over  tiie  fields,  to  the  fields  Ceres  gives  fertilitv.'  *  Fausti- 
tas'  is  a  new  name,  not  elsewhere  met  with,  for  *  Felicitas.'  Velieius  (ii.  89) 
thtts  describes  the  blessings  secured  by  Augustus :  "  Kediit  cultus  agris,  sacris 
honos,  securitas  hominibns,  certa  cuique  rmim  suamm^possessio.'' 

19.  Pacatum]  This  means  *  delivered  from  pirates/  who  infested  the  Medr 
iterranean  tiU  Angitstas  put  them  down. 

20.  Culpari  metuit  Fiaes,]  '^men'8  faith  is  without  reproach.' 

22.  Mo8  et  lex]  This  is  the  combination  required  in  C.  iii.  24. 35 :  "  Quid 
leges  sinemoribus."  On  the  proper  distinction  between  'mos'  and  'lex/ 
see  article  '  Jus '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Antt.. 

23.  Laudantur  simili  pfole  puerperae,]  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  chastity 
derived  from  the  Greeks.  Horace  is  referring  in  these  verses  to  a  law  for  the 
suppression  of  adultery,  passed  by  Adgustus,  b.  c.  17. 

24.  Culpam  poena  premit  comes.]    ^  Crime  is  foUowed  close  by  punishment/ 

25.  Quis  Parthum]  This  stanza  shows  that  the  enemies  mentioned  were 
stiU  objects  of  uneasmess ;  but  the  Parthians  wcre  at  this  time  quiet ;  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  German  tribes  had  been  humbled  by  Augustus  or  Ls  step- 
sons,  and  he  was  employed  in  queUing  distnrbances  in  Spain. 

29.  Condit]  There  are  many  examples  of  this  use  of  '  condo/  which  sig- 
nifies  to  bring  to  an  end,  and  as  it  were  to  lay  up  in  store.  **  Judah  and 
Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beer-sheba,  aU  the  days  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  iv.  25). 

31,  32.  et  alteris  Te  mensis  adhihet  deum;]  'and  invites  thee,  as  a  god,  to 
the  second  course.* 

34.  Larihufi]  At  the  second  course,  it  was  usnal  to.offer  libations  and 
prayers  to  theXares  (see  C.  iii.  23.  4,  n.).  Dion  Cass.  (li.  19)  says  that  after 
the  battle  of  Actinm  the  senate  decreed  that  aU  men  should  oifer  Ubations  to 
Angnstus  at  private  tables  as  well  as  in  the  pubUc  feasts,  and  that  his  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  as  the  name  of  the  gods.  As  to 
*  pateris '  see  S.  i.  6. 1 18. 

37,  38.  Longas — ferias  Praestes  Hesperiae!]  'Mayest  thou  glve  to  Italy 
long  hoUdays,'*  or  *  seasons  of  rejoicing.'    See  Aigument. 

39.  dicimus  uvidi]  *Uvidus*  is  die  same  word  as  *udus,'  which  is  a  con- 
tracted  form.  It  is  not  formed  irom  *  uva/  though  it  here  means  <  dr^die^ 
with  wine/ 
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ODE    VI. 

.  Ths  appoiptment  of  Horace  to  compose  the  prindpal  Ode  at  the  Secular 
GameSy  b.  c.  17,  seems  to  Iiave  given  him  much  pleasure,  and  to  have  given 
his  mind  a  new  stimulus  in  favor  of  ode-writing.  To  the  honor  thus  confer- 
red  upon  him  we  owe,  perhaps  as  much  as  to  Augu6tus*s  bidding,  this  fourth 
book,  of  which  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  all  bear  marks  of  the  legiti- 
mate  pride  that  circumstance  awakened.  This  sixth  Ode  is  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  Secular  Od6,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  praises  of  Apollo  as  having  been 
the  slayer  of  Achilles,  and  thereby  having  presciTcd  ^neas  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  koman  family ;  and  having  prayed  for  and  obtained  the  help  of  that 
god  for  the  task  he  is  going  to  perform,  Horace  tums,  as  choragus,  to  the 
members  of  his  chorus,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  boys  ai^  as  many  girls  of 
noble  birth  (C.  S.,  Int.),  and  instructs  them  in  their  duty. 

A«Gi7MENT.  —  O  thou,  the  punisher  of  Niobe  and  Tityos,  and  the  slayer 
of  Achilles,  he  who  shook  the  walls  of  Troy  was  no  match  for  thee,  but  feB 
nnder  thy  strength  as  tiie  pine-tree  laid  low  by  the  axe,'or  the  cypress  by  the 
east  wind.  He  would  have  taken  Troj,  not  by  guile  but  by  cruel  force,  but 
that  Jove  had  gnmted  Maeas  to  thv  prayers  and  those  of  his  dear  Venus.  O 
Apolk),  8upport'the  honor  of  the  ^oman  Muse.  His  spirit  is  upon  me :  ye 
viigins  ahd  feoys,  keep  time  to  my  song,  and  sing  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  O 
damsel !  when  a  bride,  thou  shalt  look.^ck  and  say,  "  When  the  age  brought 
back  its  festival,  I  sang  the  pleasant  song  that  tfac  poet  Horaoe  made.'' 

1  .*  Dive,]  The  purpose  of  the  Ode  being  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Apollo 
for  the  composition  oi  the  Secular  Ode,  the  invocation  is  suspended  here,  and 
not  taken  up  again  till  the  praises  6f  the  god  have  been  sung,  as  the  avenger 
of  crime  and  the  destroyer  of  Achilles. 

proles  Niobea]  The  numberof  N4obe's  chJldren  is  stated  variously  by  dif- 
ferent  authors.  The  version  best  kno^wTi  is  that  which  Achilles  gives  to 
Prfam,  wh6n  he  is  comforting  him  for  Hector  (II.  xxiv.  602-617),  that  she 
had  six  sons  and  a»  many  danghters,  and  that,  beeause  she  had  boastfuUy 
compared  the  number  of  her  oflfepring  with  that  of  Lato*s,  who  had  but  Arte- 
mis  and  Apollo,  these  two  shot  all  her  children,  who  were  tumed  to  stone  by 
Zeus.  She  was  afterwarda  changed  to  stone  herself.  Considerable  remains 
of  a  group  of  figures,  said  to  be  by  Scopas  (C.  8.  6),  representing  Kiobe  and 
Jier  doildren,  exist  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

nutgnae — linguae]  This  is  a  close  copy  of  Ztvs  yap  ftryaXjjF  yXoo-cnjff 
KOfifTwg  'Yfr€p6x^aff>C(  (Soph.  Antig.  127). 

2.  Titj/os]     SeeX.  ii.  14.  8,  n. 

3.  altae]     This  is  an  Homeric  epithet  for  Troy,*lXioff  aimtvff, 

4.  Phthius  Achiltes,]  See  C.  ii.  16.  19,  n.  The  death  of  Achilles  by  the 
hand  of  Apollo  was  foretoid  by  Hector  (H.  xxii.  358,  sqq.),  and  is  stated  by 
Sophocles  (Philoct.  334),—  ' 

reBvrjKfv  dvbpos  ovB^vos  $€ov  d*  viro 
To^evTosj  ias  X^yova-iv,  cV  ^toiPov  da/xeir* 
The  common  legend  assigns  it  to  Paris,  but  not  without  Apollo*8  help  (Viig. 
Aen.  vi.  57).    The  country  from  which  Achilles  is  said  to  have  come  was 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

14.  makjhiatos]  *  keeping  untimely  holiday.*    The  chorus  in  the  Troades 

of  Euripides  (541,  sqq.)  relates  how^  there  was  singing  and  dancing  and  joy  in 

ihe  city  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  when  the  cry  of  battle  was  suddenly 

lieard,  children  «lung  to  their  mothers'  garments,  armed  men  kept  issuing 
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from  the  horse,  and  mitrdered  ihe  Trojan  yoiith  at  the  altars  and  in  tfaeir  bed& 
See  also  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  248.  , 

17.  oaptis]     This  is  not  a  getinine  reading,  but  the  tme  word  is  lost. 

23.  ducloffl  Aen.  i.  423  :  "  Pars  ducere  muros."  The  Greeks  would  ^sa^ 
Toixovs  IKavvftv.  *  Potiore  alite '  is  *  under  better  auspices/  As  obserred 
before,  the  auspices  were  taken  when  a  town  was  to  be  built.  Here  Kome  is 
mcant. 

25.  Dodor  argittael  ApoUo  bad  in  later  times  the  title  of  fun/o-oyrms'  as 
leader  of  the  Muses'  choir  and  tiieir  instmctor. 

26.  Xant/io  iavis  amne  crines,]  See  Epod.  xt.  9,  about  Apollo's  hair.  The 
river  Xanthus  here  mentloned  was  in  Lycia  (see  C.  iii.  4.  62}. 

27.  Dauniae]     See  C.  i.  22.  14,  n. 

28.  Levis  Agyieu.]  The  Greeks  gave  tiiis  name  (ayvi€vs)  to  ApoHo^  as 
worshipped  in  and  protecting  the  streets  oi  cities. 

31.  Virginim  j^imae]  The  chorus  on  this  great  occasion  was  chosen  from 
noble  famUies,  as  the  passage  shows.  (See  Introduction.)  The  Lesbian  foot 
was  the  Sop^^c.  Theie  is  no  example  of  this  passive  use  of  '  tutela '  eaxlier 
than  Horace. 

36.  PoUicis  ictum,V   The  beating  of  time  by  the  motion  of  the  thnmb. 

38.  Noctilucam,]  This  was  a  name  given  to  Diana  as  the  Moon,  which  she 
represented,  as  Janus  (the  masculine  form  of  the  same  name)  represented  the 
Sun. 

39.  ProeperamJrUffum]  Thi»  and  'docilis.  modorum'  (v.  43)  are  Greek 
consthictions.  The  first  means  'her  who  prospers  the  fruits  of  the  earth/ 
which  Diana  would  do  by  bringing  round  the  seasons,  lor  she  was  '  swift  th^ 
onward  months  to  roii.' 

42.  /estas  —.  luces^    The  Secnlar  Games  lasted  three  dajs  and  nights. 


ODE    VII. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Ihis  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  same  person  as  tlie  fiAli 
Epistle  of  tiie  first  book.  But  who  Torquatus  was,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding.  The  Ode  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  C.  i.  4,  and  may  very  iikely  have 
been  written  about  the  same  time,  and  afterwards  inserted  here  to  help  out  a 
volume.  It  contains  an  exhortation  to  present  enjoyment,  since  Death  is  cep- 
tainly  at  hand  for  all. 

Argument.  —  The  winter  is  gone,  and  the  spring  is  retuming,  with  its 
green  leaves,  its  gentler  streams,  and  its  Graces.  The  seasons  change  and 
remind  us  of  our  end;  but  the  revolving  year  repairs  its  losses,  while  we  go 
to  the  dust  for  ever,  and  we  know  not  w6en  it  will  be.  What  thou  dost  en- 
joy  thyself,  is  so  much  taken  from  thy  grcedy  heir.  When  thou  art  dead, 
Torquatus,  thy  family,  thine  eloquence,  and  thy  piety  will  not  restore  thee  to 
life,  any  more  than  the  love  of  Diana  could  bnng  back  Hippolytus,  or  the 
friendship  of  Thescus,  PelHthous. 

3.  Mutat — vices]  'undergoes  its  changes.'  This  is  no  more  than  'subifc 
yices.'  *  Vices '  is  what  is  termed  a  cognate  accusative.  The  meaning  of  the 
next  words  is,  that  the  streams,  lately  swollen  by  the  winter  rains  or  by  the 
first  melting  of  the  snow,  had  subsided,  and  no  longer  overilowed  their  banksy. 
but  flowed  quietly  along  them.  See  C.  iv.  12. 3.  Kespecting  the  Graces,  see 
C.  i.  4.  6 ;  30.  5,  n. 

13.  Damna  —  caelestia]  '  Tamen '  shows  that  the  changes  and  deterior»> 
tions  of  the  weathcr  and  seasons  are  intended,  and  '  oelereg  lunsie '  are  tb^ 
qttick-revolving  months. 
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15.  pitfs  Aeneas]  Horace's  purpose  is  to  show  that  no  means  are  sufficient 
to  bring  back  the  dead,  not  piety/nor  weaith,  nor  power.  There  is  a  similar 
verse  in  Epp.  i.  6.  27. 

19.  amico  Quae  dederis  anhno.']  *Whate'er  thou  givest  thine  own  dear 
soul.'    This  seems  to  be  a  literal  version  of  <l>i^y  i^xH  X^P^C^^'*^^^* 

21 .  splendida]  *  Judgment  august  hath  passed.'  *  bplendida'  is  an  unusual 
word  for  such  a  meaning.    As  to  Minos,  see  C.  ii.  13.  23,  n. 

26.  Liberat  Uippolytam,]  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  legends  of  Greece 
rcspecting  Artemis  and  Uippolytus.  She  was  unable  to  bring  him  to  life. 
The  Latin  poets  make  Hippolytus  retum  from  the  dead,  beiug  brought  to 
life  by  the  skill  of  ^sculapius ;  and  Diana,  in  Ovid's  account»  takes  him 
and  gives  him  into  the  care  of  Egeria,  in  the  woods  of  Aricia  (Met.  xv.  543, 
sqq.).    S^  also  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  765,  sqq. 

27.  Nec  Lethaea  wuet]  The  common  story  of  Thesens  and  his  friend  i^, 
that,  both  having  been  consigned  to  their  punishment  together,  Hercules 
went  down  and  delivered  Theseus,  leaving  Peirithous  to  his  fate.  This  may 
be  the  legend  Horace  follows :  for  it  maj  be  understood  that  Theseus  pleadea 
for  Peirithous  wben  be  was  himself  retuming,  but  failed  to  obtain  his  release. 


ODE    VIII. 

C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  the  pcrson  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed, 
was  a  man  of  birth  and  education,  a  favorite  with  Augustus,  and  generally 
much  beloved,  according  to  Velleius,  who  says  bf  his  death  (in  a.  d.  2jf, 
"  Graviter  tulit  civitas."  Horace  pays  him  the  compliment  of  believing  that 
he  would  esteem  an  Ode  of  his  more  highl^  than  any  costly  gifts  he  could 
offer,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practrce  among  friends  of  making  eac)i 
other  presents  {*  strenas ')  on  new-years  day  and  other  festivals.  Censorinus 
was  consul  the  year  that  Horace  died. 

Aroument.  —  If  I  were  rich  in  statues  and  picAres,  I  wonld  give  such  to 
my  friends,  and  the  best  to  thee,  Censorinus.  But  I  have  none,  and  thou  de- 
girest  not  thcse.  What  I  have  I  offer, -— verses  in  which  thou  delightcst 
Ko  monuments  of  marble,  not  their  own  mighty  deeds,  could  ennohle  the 
Scipiones  like  the  vcrses  of  Enpius.  Thine  own  virtues  must  remain  obscuro 
but  for  the  Muse.  What  would  ^acus  or  Komulus  have  been  without  hcr? 
She  raiscs  men  to  the  skies,  as  did  Hercules,  the  Tyndaridffi,  and  Libcr.         ^ 

i.  pateras]     See  S.  i.  6.  118,  n. 

commodus,]  Miberally.*  "Miscentur  cyathis  pocula^  eommodis"  (C.  iii. 
19. 12)  is  a  like  use  of  the  word. 

2.  aera]     See  S.  i.  4.  28,  n. 

3.  tripodaSf]  In  the  temple  of  ApoHo,  at  Delphi,  was  a  bronze  altar  on 
three  legs,  called  from  its  form  Tptirovs,  Imitations  of  this  trijx^d  wcro  pre- 
sented  to  the  victors  at  the  Pythian  games.  Herodotus  mentions  their  being 
given  at  the  gamcs  of  Apollo  at  Triopium  in  Cnidus  (i.  144). 

5.  artium]  *  Artes '  as  *  works  of  art'  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  6.  17 :  "Marmor 
vetus  aeraque  et  artes  Suspice."  Also  in  Cic.  (de  Lejrg.  ii.  2),  "  antiquorum 
artibus";  and  in  Virg.  (Aen.  v.  359),  "clypeum  — Didymaonis  artes." 

6.  Parrhasius]  Tliis  painter  flourished  at  Athens  with  Zeuxis  ahout  the 
cnd  of  the  rcloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  404.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  to  bo 
seen  at  "Rome  when  Horace  wrote.  Scopas,  the  sculptor  and  architect  of 
Paros,  who  flourished  (also  at  Athens)  about  the  same  time  as  Parrhasius, 
is  the  reputed  author  of  somo  works  that  exist  to-  this  day ;  particularly  the 
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group  referred  to  on  C.  6.  1,  which,  if  not  the  criginal,  is  an  ancient  cdpy. 
The  statue  set  up  by  Angustus  in  the  temple  he  built  to  ApoUo  (C.  S.  33, 
n.)  was  also  by  Scopas,  and  it  appears  on  Roman  coins  as  Apolio  Actius  or 
Palatinus. 

protulU]  '  Ppoferre,'  mcaning  to  '  produce '  (as  we  say )  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
common.  Perhaps  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  'Ponere'  is  a  more  com- 
mon  word.     See  A.  P.  34 :  **  Quia  ponere  totum  Nesciet.'* 

15.  fvgae]  This  is  only  a  way  of  expressing  his  hasty  departnre  from 
Italy  at  the  summons  of  the  Carthaginian  senate. 

16.  Rejectaeqtie  retrwaum]  This  refers  to  Hannibars  final  defeat  at  Zama, 
as  is  shown  by  the  referenee  to  the  muse  of  £nnius  ('Calabrae  Pierides,*  v. 
20),  which  was  cmployed  in  the  praises  of  the  elder  Scipio. 

17.  Non  incendia]  *Carthage  was  destroyed  by  Scipid  Africanus  Minor 
B.  c.  146.  ' 

18.  nomen  ab  Africa  Lucratvs]  These  words  refer  to  Sctpio  Africanus 
Minor.    In  S.  ii.  1.  65  he  is  mentioned  in  the  samc  way  as  the  man 

"  qai 
Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen." 
Prom  a  strict  renc^ring  of  Horace's  words,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Ennius  had  written  the  praises,  not  only  of  the  elder,  but  also  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  bumt  Carthage  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  *Ennius. 
But,  with  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  facts,  no  confusion  could  arise,  and 
Horace  ^vrote  for  those  who  knew  them  well. 

-  20.  Calabine  Pierides :]  The  muse  of  Calabria,  i.  e.  of  Ennius,  who  waa 
bom  at  Rudise,  a  Calabrian  town,  b.  c.  239.  He  wrote,  as  observed  above, 
a  poem  on  the  elder  Scipio. 

25.  Aeacum]  This  was  a  mythical  king  of  iEgina,  and  much  celebrated 
for  his  justice.  After  his  death  he  was  made  judge  in  Elysium  (C.  ii.  13.  23, 
n.),  wmch,  according  to  the  later  mythology,  was  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Tartaras,  but  which  the  earlier  notions  placed  in  certain  blessed  islands  in 
the  Westera  Ocean,  by  the  Romans  idcntified  with  the  Azores.  (See  Epo4. 
xvi.  Int.)  Horace  says  it  was  not  only  his  virtue  and  the  pnblic  esteem,  but 
also  the  poet'8  praise,  thlt  gained  jEacus  this  honor.  His  praises  and  those 
of  his  family  are  freqnent  in  Pindar. 

29.  Sic  Joms  interest]     These  heroes  are  all  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  eripiunt  aequoribus]     See  C.  i.  3.  2,  n. 

33.  Ornatm  viridi]     See  C.  iii.  25.  20. 

34.  Liber  vota  bonos]  This  only  means,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  muse, 
Liber  was  made  a  god,  and  as  such  receives  and  answers  tlie  prayers  of  his 
worshippers. 


ODE   IX. 

M.  LoLLius,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  6&  we  have  seen  (C.  iv.  2, 
Int.),  was  defeated  by  the  Sigambri,  B.  c.  27,  which  disaster  caused  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  at  Rome,  and  very  probably  raised  a  good  manv  voiccs  against 
him,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable,  theretbre, 
that  Horace  wrote  this  Ode  to  meet  their  attacks,  and  to  console  Lollius  under 
his  defeat.  He  declares  that  his  name  shall  not  die,  as  many  noble  names 
have  died.  for  lack  of  a  poet  to  sing  it.  He  praises  him  for  his  sagacity,  up- 
rightness,  frcedom  from  avarice,  and  hatred  of  corraption. 

Argumknt.  —  Think  not  that  my  verses  will  die :  though*Homer  stands 
first  among  poets,  Pindar,  Simonides,  Alcaeus,  Stcsichorus,  Anacreon,  Sap- 
pho,  —  thcse  all  survive.    Helen  was  not  the  first  woman  that  loved ;  nor 
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Hiam  the  onlf  tity  tihiat  has  been  sacked ;  nor  the  heroes  of  the  Hiad  all  that 
have  fooght ;  bat  the  rest  have  been  foiigotten,  because  they  have  no  poet  to 
eing  of  them.  Bnried  virtue  is  little  better  than  buried  dulness.  I  wiil  not, 
therefore,  let  thf  labors  pass  unsnng,  LoUius  ;  thy  sagacity  and  nprightness, 
thy  mind  free  from  avarice  and  secure  from  corruption.  It  is  not  the  pos- 
scssor  of  ritrhes  that  is  wealthy,  but  tbe  man  who  knows  how  to  use  the  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  to  endure  povcrty,  who  hates  corruption,  and  is  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  oountry  or  his  friends. 

1.  Ne  forte]  *  Lest  perchance  you  should  suppose  —  remember  that,  even 
ff  Horaer  stands  first,  Pindar  is  not  forgotten/  For  other  examples  of  *  ne ' 
thus  nsed,  see  S.  ii.  1.  80;  £pp.  i.  1.  13  ;  18.  58;  ii.  1.  208;  A.  P.  406. 

2.  natus  ad  Aufidam\  Thou«rh  Horace  says  he  was  bom  near  the  Aufidus, 
Venusia,  his  native  town,  was  fiftecn  miles  south  of  that  river,  on  that  brancii 
bf  the  Via  Appia  which  leads  from  Beneventum  to  Tarentum.  The  Aufidufl 
(Ofanto)  is  invariably  described  by  Hdhice  as  a  boisterous  river  (see  C.  iii. 
30.  10;  iv.  14,  25;  ^.  i.  1.  58).  But  the  cliaracter  of  such  streams  variea 
with  the  season  of  the  year. 

8.  Alcaei  minace8\     See  C.  i.  32.  5.  n. 

8.  Stesickorique  graves  Camenae:]  The  mnse  of  Stesichoms  is  called 
'gnivis,'  as,  though  a  lyric  poet,  he  chose  for  his  subjects  principaUy  those 
which  belonged  to  Epic  poetry,  as  wars  and  heroes,  and  so  forth.  He  wa» 
bom  at  Himera  in  Sicily,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 

12.  Aeo/iae — ptt^ae.]     Sappho.     See  C.  i.  1.  34. 

13.  arsit]  Thifl  goveras  *  crines '  as  *  mirata '  govems  the  other  accnsa- 
laves.  See  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Laodamia  writes  thus  to  her  husband  of  the  charmi 
by  which  Helen  was  won  :  — 

"  Venerat  (Paris)  ut  fama  est  multo  spectabiUs  auh), 
Qnique  suo  Phrygias  corpore  ferret  opes :  — 
His  ego  te  victam,  consors  Ledaca,  gemelUs, 
Snspicor ;  haec  Danais  posse  nocere  puto  " 

(Ov.  Her.  13.  57,  sqq.); 
and  Hecnba  upbraids  Helen  with  the  same  weakness  (Eur.  Tn>.  991)  :•* 

Bv  y  (unhov<ra  pappdpois  ta-Brjfiaai 
Xpw^  rf  \ap.np6v  €^€fjiapyoi>$rjs  <l>p€vas. 
See  C.  i.  15.  14. 

17.  ida  Cifdonio]  TeYicer  is  described  by  Homer  as  iipurTof  *Axomp 
To^oawij  (11.  xiii.  313).  Cydon  was  a  town  of  Crete,  and  the  Cretans  were 
famons  archers.  See  C.  i.  15.  17,  n.,  and  compare  Vii^g.  Ecl.  x.  59 :  "  Tor- 
quere  Cydonia  corau  Spicnla." 

20r  Idomeneua  Sthenelusve]  The  first  of  these  lcd  the  Cretans,  and  the 
other  the  Argives,  in  the  Trojan  war.  Deiphobus  was  Ilector^s  favorite 
brother  (II.  xxu.  233),  and  was  reckoned,  next  to  him,  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Trojans. 

27.  Urgentur]  So  C.  i.  24.  5:  "  Ergo  4juinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  Ur- 
gct  1 ".    *IUacrimabUis'  is  used  in  an  active  sense,  C.  ii.  14.  6. 

29.  Paidlum  sepultae]  Virtue,  if  it  be  left  in  obscurity,  is  in  no  better  por 
sition  than  dulness  (which  signifies  generaUy  a  gross,  unspiritual  natnre)^ 
when  that  too  is  buried ;  one  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  as  far  as  iafluence  is 
concemed,  for  neither  exercises  any  influence  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  his  repu^ 
tation  gocs,  a  man  may  as  well  be  buried  in  stupidity  as  have  his  inrme# 
buried  in  obUvion.  There  are  some  well-known  verses  in  Gray*8  Charch* 
yard  Elegy  that  correspond  closely  to  Horace's. 

31.  Chartis]     See  S.  n.  3.  2. 
c  »iy»,]    So  C.  i.  12.  21 :  "Neqoe  te  silebo,  liber," 
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32.  Totve  tuos  patiar  laborts]  These  lines  seem  fo  faiare 'reference  to  thtf 
iinpopularity  of  Lollius  in  connection  with  his  defeat,  which  appears  to  be 
alladed  to  in  the  word  *  duhiis '  below.  He  may  also  have  been  the  ohject 
of  slander  in  respect  to  his  personat  character,  which  Hormce  here  warmly 
defends,  but  which  in  after  years  was  much  blackened.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  theearnestness  with  which  Horace  declares 
his  friend's  innocence  of  the  vice  of  avarice,  for  instance,  than  to  suppose 
that  fault  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  as  it  was  so  freely  after  his  death  (see 
Introduction). 

33.  carpere  lividas]  The  plural  *  obliviones  *  is  nowher?  else  used.  *  Car- 
pere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  gradually  consuming,  and  has  something  like 
that  meaning  here.  '  Lividus '  is  akin  to  the  Greek  ir*}iibws,  and  to  the 
Latin  Muridus'  (C  iii.  4.  74,  n.).  It  means  'dark/  and  is  commonly  as- 
sociated  with  envy,  which  connects  it  with  oblivion  caused  by  envy.  Horace 
says  dark  oblivion  shall  not  swallow  up  the  labors  of  LoUius  with  impunity ; 
as  if  he  were  his  champion,  ready  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  obhv- 
ion,  his  enemy. 

34.  Est  antmxts  tihi]  *  Rerum  pmdentia  *  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
"Cato  multarum  rerum  usum  habebat"  (Cic.  de  Am.  ii.  6)  expresses  tlie 
same  kind  of  experience.  *  Rectus '  means  *  erect,'  not  stooping  or  bowed 
down,  as  "Fana  deos  habucre  rectos"  (C.  iv.  4.48).  See  also  Ennius^ 
quoted  by  Cicero  (De  Senec|.  c.  6) :  "  Quo  vobis  mcntes,  rectae  quae  stare 
solebant  Antehac,  dementes  sese  flexere  viai  ?  " 

37.  abstinens — pecumae^  For  similar  Grecisms,  sce  C.  ii.  9.  17,  n. 
<  39.  Consulgue  non  unius  anni\  Compare  C.  iii.  2. 19.  LolUus  was  consnl, 
3«  G.  21,  but  Horace  says  that  an  upright  *judex '  is  always  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  magistrates ;  and  such  ever  was  Lollius,  besieged  like  others  witl^ 
temptations  to  corruption,  but  resisting  them  ail,  and  so  overcoming  the 
enemies  who  encompassed  him,  and  delivering  himself  by  his  virtue  from 
their  calumnies. 

41.  Judex  honestum]  That  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  merit  and  diffi- 
cttlty  to  maintain  the  character  of  an  uncorrupt  jndex,  does  not  say  much 
for  the  honesty  of  those  who  exercised  the  functions  of  jurors.  The  corrupr 
tion  of  the  senatorian  body  led  to  the  judicial  power  bemg  transferred  irom 
them  to  the  equites,  but  they  in  their  tum  were  fonnd  so  corrapt  that  it  was 
given  back  to  the  senatores,  and  afterwards  the  jndiccs  were  selected  from 
both  orders.    See  S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

44.  Explicuit]    *  Through  hostile  crowds  hath  carried  safe  his  arms  victo  ■ 
rious.'    '  Explicare '  seems  to  cprrespond  with  '  expedire '  in  C.  iv.  4.  76. 
•    52.  Noniue — Umidui]    'Hefears  disgrace  worse  than  death, — not  fear- 
fttl  ho  to  die  for  his  cottntry,'  i.  e.  but  he  is  not  fearfnl.     See  C.  iii.  19.  2: 
*'  Codras  pix>  patria  non  timidus  mori."    Soe  also  C.  iii.  2. 13,  n.  % 


QDE    X. 

LiouRiNcs  is  a  merely  poetical  personage,  and  probably  Horaoe  com- 
posed  this  Ode  with  a  Greek  original  bcfore  bim  or  in  his  mind. 

Argument.  —  Crael  and  lovelv  boy ;  when  the  down  shall  have  passed 
upon  thy  cheek,  and  thy  flowing  locks  have  fallen,  and  thy  soft  complexion 
Tanished,  thou  shalt  look  in  the  glass,  and  say,  "  Why  did  I  not,  as  a  boy, 
feel  as  I  do  now;  or  wby,  with  these  feelings,  have  I  not  the  beauty  I  had 
then  ?  " 

2.  pluma]    This  word  corresponds  to  the  Greek  irriXoy)  iised  in  ihe  sense 
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-of  the  early  down  nponft  h6j*A  cheek.  The  woid  is  nowhereelse  nsed  iii 
ihis  sense.  "AjmXos  was  a  name  giren  by  the  Greeks  to  beardless  boys. 
Boys'  hair  was  alk>wed  to  grow  ttU  they  assumed  die  *  toga  virilis/  when 
it  was  cut  off,  as  observed  on  C.  ii.  5.  24.  Tbe  feathers  of  a  bird  are  as  good 
a.likeness  to  the  down  on  a  voang  cbeek  as  wool,  from  which  '  lanugo/  tlid 
usaal  word  in  this.  seide,  is  deriv^ 

6.  te  speculo  videris]  *  Speculo '  here,  without  '  in/  is  the  ablative  of  the 
instrument.  '  Alterum '  is  nowhere  else  used  exactly  in  this  sense,  '  muta- 
ium/  and,  though  the  word  admits  of  that  use,  it  is  so  like  the  Greek  crtpoi/, 
which  is  freqnently  so  used,  that  I  think  it  is  a  translation  of  that  word. 
*  lieu  *  is  an  exclamation  of  the  poet,  not  of  Ligurinus.  What  folk)W8  is  like 
two  lines  ia  Tetence  (Uec.  i.  1.  17,  sq.) :  — 

'*  Ehen  me  miseram  \  cur  non  aut  istaec  mihi 
Aetas  ^t  forma  est  aut  tibi  haec  sententia  ?  " 
The  mirrors  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  only  of  metal,  glass  mirrois 
liavtDg  beea  introduced  later^  and  tliea  of  an  infeiior  qualitj. 


ODE   XI, 

Thib  Ode  pfx>iesses  to  be  an  hiTitation  tp  FhylHs  to  come  and  snp  witih 
Honice  oh  the  15th  of  April,  Mteceiias^s  birthday.  It  is  possible  that  the 
€)dc  was  sent  to  Msecenas  himself,  and  was  only  thrown  into  the  form  of  aa 
^dress  to  PhylUs  for  poetical  convenience. 

Akgument.  —  I  have  a  good  old  amphora  of  Alban,  with  parsley  and  iyy 
.fto  make  thee  a  «rowa,  Phyuis  ;  silver  on  my  board,  and  an  altar  that  waits 
for  the  sacriiice ;  the  slaves  are  busy,  the  fire  is  buming ;  come  and  celebrate 
the  Ides  of  April,  Ibr  it  ts  Mtsecenas  s  birthday,  roore  sacred  to  me  than  my 
own.  Telephus  is  matched  already,  and  is  no  match  for  thee.  The  fates  oiF 
Phafithon  and  Bellerophon  teach.  thee  to  beware  of  ambition.  Come,  my 
last  love,  with  thy  sweet  volce  sing  the  song  I  shall  teach  thee ;  song  shall 
drive  caie  awaj. 

2.  Albani  cndus ;]  The  wine  of  the  Alban  hills  was  of  the  better  kind ; 
and  at  Nassidienus^s  supper  it  was  offered  to  thc  chief  guest  with  Falemian 
(Sat.  ii.  8.  16).  Pliny  (N.  H.  xiv.  6)  places  it  third  among  the  wines  di 
Jtaly.  Juvenal  (v.  33)  speaks  of  Albanian  wine,  and  classes  it  with  Setian, 
Iboth  of  great  age.  The  rich  glutton  drank  it,  he  says,  as  a  corrective  of  yes* 
terday'8  debauch. 

5.  qua  crines  rdigalafidgeM ;]   '  Crowned  witli  which  thou  art  beautiful.' 

7.  verbenia]     See  C.  i.  19.  14,  n. 

8.  Spargier  cufno;]  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Romans  shed 
blood  on  birthdays.    In  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  they  did  not,  but  the 

Smctice  was  different  in  Uorace^s  time,  as  this  passage  shows.    See  also 
uv.  xL  *4,    . 
10.  Cttrsilant  mixtae  pueris  p^dlae;]    'Puellae'  is  most  rarely  used  for 
female  slaves.    The  word  in  use  was  '  ancillae.' 

12.  Vertice  fumum.]  *  Vertice '  is  the  top  of  the  flame,  which  'iBickera 
as  it  whirls  the  dark  smoke  on  its  crest ' ;  a  spiral  flame,  terminating  in  a 
column  of  smoke.  It  seems  as  if  Horace  were  writing  with  a  fire  buming 
before  him,  and  cliught  the  idea  as  he  wrote. 

15.  marinae]  C  i.  3. 1.  Venus  CAif^podirri)  wa»  said  to  have  risen  from 
tlie  sea  in  the  month  of  April,  which  was  therefore  her  month,  the  name  of 
which  Macrobius  derives  fiom  af^pos :  Vamo,  moie  probably,  from  *  apcrio,' 
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as  thc  moftth  that  opens  the  year.    The  wbrd  '  idtw '  is  derived  from  *^idaare' 
which  signitie^  to  divide,  and  this  expiains  *  findit/ 

19.  oMuenteS'  Ordituit  anno».]     *  Keckons  each  jear  as  it  sncc^ds.' 

21.  Jelephum,}  Telephus  is  a  favorite  name  with  Horace.  For  what 
reason  this  is  the  name  he  chooses  for  youths  whom  maidens  vainly  love, 
does  not  appear ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  *  Occupaflt '  signifies  *  has  pixj- 
occupied  '  (C.  ii.  12.  28). 

22.  Non  tuae  sortis]  This  belongs  to  *  juvenem/  not  to  *  puella.'  •  A 
youth  not  of  thy  condition.'  "  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pari  "  (Ovid, 
Heroid.  ix.  32). 

23.  grata  Qmpede]    This  is  repeated  from  C  i.  33. 14. 

25.  PhaetlHm]  The  story  of  PhaPthon  getting  permission  t»  drirQ  the 
horses  of  his  father  Helios  (the  sun),  setting  fire  to  the  earth,  and  finally 
killed  by  lightning  and  £EilUng  into  the  Eridaiitts,  is  t<dd  a>t  much  length  by 
.Ovid(Met.ii.  1-324). 

27.  Pegasits]  The  stoiy  was,  that  the  winged  horse  of  Zens  wa^  givett 
by  Athene  or  Poseidon  to  Bellerophon  (C-  i.  27.  24)  to  help  him  to  kill  the 
Chiraaera,  and  tliat  afterwards  BeUeropLon  tried,  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
to  rise  to  heaven ;  but  for  his  presumption  he  was  thrown  off. 

29.  et  uUra]  *  And  counting  It  impious  y>  hope  beyond  what  is  allowed, 
avoid  one  who  is  not  thy  matcn.' 

32.  Fims]    Compare  Propeit.  i,  12.  19  :  — 

"  Mi  neque  amare  aliam  neque  ab  hac  discedere  ^  est ; 
Cynthia  pi*ima  fuit,  Cynthia  finis  erit." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  infcr  from  this,  as  some  do,  that  Hon^ce  was  old. 
However  literally  the  woixls  may  be  taken,  tliey  only  mean  that  he  intendea 
-to  be  constant  to  Phyliis. 

34.  condisce  modos\  These  words  correspond  very  closely  to  thoee  of  C.  iV. 
6.43: 

**  Beddidi  carmen  docilis  modorum  Vatis  Horati.'* 


ODE  XII. 

This  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  invitati<m  to  Yii^gil  the  poet  (thoogh  this 
has  been  much  disputed)  to  supwith  him. 

Argumekt.  —  The  spring  is  come,  the  frost  is  fled,  the  stream  flows 
^ntly,  the  swallow  has  built  hcr  nest,  the  shepherds  are  piping  to  Pan  ia 
Sie  fields,  and  the  days  of  drought  have  retumed,  Virgil.  Bring  me  a  box 
of  nard,  and  I  will  bring  thee  in  retum  some  generous  Calenian  from  Sul- 
picius's  cellar.  If  my  bargain  please  thee,  make  haste ;  lay  aside  busincss ; 
and,  remembering  that  thou  must  die,  telax  while  thbu  mayest  into  foUy  for 
a  time. 

1.  temperant]  This  is  explained  by  C  L  3. 16  (see  note).  The  Thraciari 
winds  are  here  the  northeast  winds  of  spring; 

3.  necfluvii  strepura]  This  explains  C.  iv.  7.  3.  The  time  is  not  quite 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the  snows  melt  and  the  rivcrs  are  swoUen,  but 
after  tney  have  subsided,  which  soon  takes  place. 

5.  Nidum  ponity]  The  story  of  Procne,  daughter  of  pandion,  king  of 
Attica  (Cecropia),  turaed  into  a  swallow,  is  gracefully  introduced  here  to 
give  omament  to  a  cohimon  fact  and  sign  of  spring.  Horace  elsewhei-e. 
introduccs  the  swallow  with  the  west  wind  (Epp.  i.  7.  13).  One  vcrsion 
of  the  story  changes  Philomela  into  the  swallow,  tod  Procne,  ttte  mothcr  of 
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Ibrs,  into  the  mghtingale;    Virgtl  makes^  Fhiiomela'  ihe  moihtf  and  slayer 
of  Itys  (Ecl.  vi.  79) :  — 

"  Quas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  pararit  ? 

Quo  cursu  dcserta  pctiverit,  et  quihus  ante 

Infelix  sua  tecta  snpervolitaverit  alis  ?  '* 
In  short,  the  lcgend  is  more  varied  than  almost  any  othcr. 

7.  male]  This  maj  go  with  *  barbaras '  to  strcngthen  it,  as  "  ranci  male  " 
(S.  i.  4.  66),  or  with  '  ulta.' 

8.  Reffum]  The  lust  of  kings,  as  exemplified  in  one  of  them,  Terens, 
the  Thracian  king,  who,  having  married  one  of  the  above  sisters,  concealcd 
her,  and  married  the  other,  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  dcad.  The  fraud 
was  disoovered,  and  the  firet  wife,  whichever  of  the  two  it  was  (see  above), 
murdcred  hcr  son  Itys,  and  put  his  limbs  before  his  father  as  a  banquet.  The 
sisters  thcn  ran  away^  and  Tereus  pursuing  them,  they  were  all  cluinged  into 
birds. 

9.  Dicunt]     C.  iii.  4. 1. 

W.deum]    Pan,  who  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Arcadia. 

14.  Cutibug]    See  C.  i.  20.  9.    As  to  '  ducere/  see  C.  iii.  3.  34,  n. 

15.  juvenum  n6bilium,  diens^  These  are  said  by  the  Scholiasts  to  be  Au- 
gustns  and  Msecenas.  '  Juvenis '  is  applied  to  the  former  in  C.  i.  2.  41  (seo 
note). 

17.  Nardi  parmts  wiyx]  A  ponnd  of  *nard'  was  worth  upwards  of  300 
denarii,  which  sum  was  eqnivalent  to  more  than  lO^.  sterline.  Tlie  *onyx ' 
was  another  name  for  alabaster,  of  which,  as*we  find  in  the  l^ew  Testament» 
as  well  as  here  and  elsewhere,  boxes  were  made  for  ointments. 

18.  Sitlpiciis — hjrreisA  These  were  famous  wine-cellars,  which  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  oulpician  family,  and,  according  to  the  Scholiasts, 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Galba,  the  cognomen  of  al)ranch  of  that  gens, 
in  thisir  day.  There  are  inscriptions  extant  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  ' horrea  Gralbiana'  Horace, i^rofessin^  to have no good  wine of  his  own, 
says  he  will  buy  a  cadus  of  Calenian.     (C^  i.  20  10,  n  ) 

19.  amaraque  Qtrarum]  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  but  not  uncommon 
in  florace,  as  "  acuta  belli "  (C.  iv.  4.  76) ;  "  cormptus  vanis  rerum  "  (S  ii. 
2. 25) ,  fictis  rerum  "  (S.  u.  8. 83) ;  "  viUa  rcrum  "  (Epp.  i.  17. 2n  ,.  "  abdita 
rerum  "  (A  P.  49). 

23.  Immunem]  *  for  nothing,'  as  we  say.  It  is  equivalent  to  '  asymbolus  " 
in  Terence  (Phorm.  ii.  2.  25) :  "  Ten'  asymbolum  venire  !  *'  The  drone  is 
represented  as  "  immunis  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  "  ( Vii^.  Geoi^g  iv.  244). . 
and  Horace  says  of  himself,  "  quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisso  rapaci  '* 
(Ep.  i.  14.  33). 

25.  studium  lucri,]    This  looks  like  a  joke,  but  the  point  of  it  is  lost. 

26.  Nigrorum — t^ttMij  This  epithet  is  commonly  applicd  to  the  funeral 
fires;  as  (Aen.  xi.  186^,  "  snbjectis  ignibus  atris." 


ODB    XIII. 

This  Ode  has  been  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  C.  iii.  10.  It  is  not  un- 
like  the  fifleenth  of  the  same  book.  It  is  professedly  addressed  to  an  old 
woman,  Lyce,  who  is  tiying  to  kecp  up.her  charms.  The  poet  writcs  as  if" 
the  gods  had  answered  his  prayers  by  taking  away  her  beauty  for  the  cruelty 
slie  had  shown  him.    It  is  most  probably  an  imitatipn. 

Arguuent.  —  My  prayers  are  answered,  Lyce.  Thou  art  old,  and  would 
captivate  still ;  but  love  abides  only  on  the  fi^sh  cheek,  and  runs  away '. 
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from  tRe  witliered  trnnk ,  and  from  thee,  with  thy  blitek  teeth,  and  wrinkles,, 
and  gray  hairs;  Try  and  hide  thy  ^ears  with  purple  and  jewels,  but  the' 
telltale  records  betray  thee.  Where  is  the  girl  that  I  loved  only  next  to 
Cinara  ? — whom  Fate  carried  off  too  soon,  whiie  it  left  Lyce  td  grow  old, 
that  her  lovers  might  laugh  at  her.decline. 

'  7.  Chiae]  *  Chia'  is  a  proper  name.  *DeKa*  and  *Lesbia '  are  formed 
in  the  same  way. 

8.  esxubat  m  gentB.^  This  is  a  close  imitation  of  Sophodes  (Antig. 
782):—  ; 

''Epw  hs  iv  KTTifuun  iFiirT€ts 
ts  ivuaKcucais  7rap€uus 
VfdviOQg  iwvxtvfis» 

9.  arida$  QLiercn»,']  This  corresponds  to  C.  i.  25. 19,  "  aridas  frondes  "  ;^ 
as  to  *  luridi,'  »ee  C.  iii.  4.  74,  n. 

13.  Cbae]  These  are  thin,  transp^nt  textores  of  some  son,  from  the 
island  of  Coa  in  the  -aCgcan. 

14.  dari  lapides]  The  prccicns  stones  of  the  costlier  sort  most  in  use  by 
Boman  women  Were  pcarls  ('mai^garitae')  and  emeralds  (^smaragdi^jf.. 
They  wcre  chiefly  wom  in  neeklaces,  and  as  ear-drops  and  rings ;  and  liber- 
tinae  distinguished  for  their  beaaty  eould-make  a  great  display  <^  jewels  re- 
Ceived  as  presents  from  their  admirers. 

15.  Notis  conditafastis]  '  Boricd  in  the  public  annals.'  Horace  means 
to  say,  that  the  days  she  has  seen  are  all  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave  of , 
the  public  annals,  and  thcre  any  one  may  iind  them,  but  she  cannot  get  them 
bacK.  It  is  a  graphic  way  of  identifying  the  years,  and  marking  their  cle- 
cease,  to  point  to  the  record  in  which  each  is  distinguished  by  its  consuls  and 
its  leading  events.  *  Notis '  merely  ex^resses  the  publicity  and  notoriety  of 
the  rccord  by  which  the  laps^  of  time  is  marked.  As  to  *  fasti,'  see  l^pp.  ii», 
V.  48,  n. 

18.  ilHita,  illiu8,\  This  word  is  very  emphatic,  as  in.  "quantum  mntatos 
ab  iUo  Hectore"(Acn.  ii.  274).  On  *sttrpuerat'  compare  "unum  me  sur- 
pite  morti "  ( Sat.  ii.  3. 283) ;  (j.  i.  36. 8,  n. ;  S.  i.  6.  79,  n.  Regarding  Cinara, 
see  C.  iv.  1 . 3,  n. ;  and  for  the  form  *  nota  aVtium  gratafum  *  compajre  **  notus 
in  fratrcs  aniipi  patemi "  (C.  ii.  2. 6).  '  Et '  is  cedundant,  and  tlie  sentence  is 
a  little  imegular :  *  What  hast  thou  left  of  her,  of  her  who  breathed  but  • 
lovc,  who  stole  me  from  myself,  blest  next  to  Cinara,  that  fac^,  too,  so  fa- 
ziQdliar  in  its  lovely  cbarms  ? ' 

24.  parem — temporibus]  This  means  tl\at  tycfe  and  the  crow  go  on  to 
gether,  getting  old  and  ncver  dying.  'Vetulae'  is  a  coitemptuous  forra  of 
'annosa,'  used  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  17.  13).  Maitial  speaks  of  an  old  woman 
who  had.  snrvived  all  the  crows  (x.  67).  She  was  the  daophter  (he  saysi)  of 
Pyrrha,  and  Nestor'8  step-mother,  an  old  womah  when  Niobe  was  a  giri, 
grandmother  of  Laertes,  nurse  of  Priam,  and  mother-in-law  of  Thyestes. 

28.  Dilapaam]  This  expresses  wtil  the'  crumbling  of  a  burnt-out  toreh. 
The  idea  is  very  original.  Thcre  is  an  intentional  contrast  in  *fcrvidi.' 
'  That  buraing  youths  might  see  wifih,  loiid  lau^hter  the  toi*ch's  tlamc  crum- 
bling  away  to  ashcs.* 


ODE   XIV. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  Ode  was  written,  and  its  probable 
date,  are  given  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  4  of  this  book,  to  which  the  student 
is  referred.    The  «crnimon  inscriptions,  which  make  it  an  address  in  honor  of ' 
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Atrgiistns,  siifficlently  describe  the  spirit  of  it^  though  its  professcd  pnrpose  is 
.  to  cclebrate  the  part  that  Tiberius  took,  with  Drusus,  in  flie  victories  over  the 
Gcrman  tribcs.  It  is  probable  that,  whei-eas  the  Ode  for  Drusus  was  written 
soon  after  his  victory,  this  was  not  written  tiU  Augustus  retumed  from  Gaul, 
two  ycars  afterwards. 

Argument.  —  With  what  honors  shall  wo  perpetiiate  thy  virtues,  O 
mightiest  of  princcs,  whose  strength  the  insolent  Vindeliei  have  fclt  1  With 
Ijreat  slaughter  Dmsus  cast  thcm  down  from  their  heights,  and  Tibcrius 
drave  them  before  him,  as  the  south  wind  driv^  the  waves,  or  the  swollcn 
Aufidus  lays  waste  the  com, —  a  scathless  victor}' ;  and  thon  didst  fcnd  tliino 
arniics,  thy  connsels,  and  thine  auspiccs.  'T  was  fifteen  yenrs  from  that  day 
-whcn  Alexandria  opcncd  her  gatcs  to  thcc,  that  Fortunc  brought  this  glory 
to  thine  arms.  Ail  nations  bow  down  to  thce,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  0  thou  guardian  of  Italy  and  Rome ! 

4.  /asios  Aeternet,]  As  to  '  tifulos,'  see  S.  i.  6.  17,  n.,  and  for  *  fastos,'  see 
!Epp.  ii.  1 .  48,  n.  *  Aetemare '  is  a  word  which  had  probably  become  almost 
obsolcte  in  lIorace's  time.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  except  in  a 
fraj^ment  of  Varro.  Many  words  uscd  by  Hwace,  and  by  no  other  extant 
writer,  were  probably  common  enongh  .bcfore  thc  age  of  Cicero. .  *  Habita- 
biles  oras,'  like  ^  oiKovfievrjy  so  commonly  uscd  by  Piutarch  and  the  writer» 
of  thc  New  Testament,  sijrniftcs  the  Roman  world. 

7.  Qnem  —  didicere  —  Qfiid  Marte  ;>oss«j.]  This  constraction  is  not  uncom- 
mon  in  Plautus,  as  (Asin.  i.  1.45),  "  vcmm  meam  uxorcm,  Libane,  seis  qua- 
lis  siet";  and  Tercnce,  as  (Eu«.  iv.  3.  15),  "Ego  illnm  nescio  qui  fucrit," 
and  othcr  places.  With  the  Greck  pocts  nothing  is  more  comm(xi,  as  in 
Sophocles  (Trachin.  429) :  — 

Trpoff  Btoav  dipdanv,  ^tXrf 
be(TiToiva,  Tovoe  tls  iror  tarlv  6  (evos ; 

10.  Genaunos,]  The  Genauni  wcre  one  qf  the  soutlicm  tribes  of  Rsetla, 
lying  between  the  lakes  Verbanus  (Maggiorc)  and  Larius  (Como),  in  the 
modera  Val  d'  Agno.  The  Brcuni  wcre  a  small  but  warlike  tribe,  aiso  occu- 
t)ying  part  of  Rsetia.  The  character  Horace  gives  of  these  tribes  is  that  which 
18  ffivcn  by  all  wiiters  of  tlie  time.  *  Implacidum  *  is  a  word  not  found  in  any 
T^Titer  earlier  than  Ilorace.  It  is  as  likely  that  he  inade  as  that  he  found  it : 
either  may  be  trae. 

13.  pius  vice  simpUci;]  The  literal  version  would  thus  be,  'with  more  than 
an  even  exchange,  i.  e.  of  blood,  he  being  *  sine  clade  victor'  (v.  32).  As  to 
thc  constraction  'plus  vicc,'  sec  C.  i.  13.  20. 

14.  Afajor  iVerwiam)     Tiberius.     Sce  C.  iv.  4.  28,  n. 

17.  Spectandus — 'Quantis]'  This  seems  imitatcd  from  the  Greek  idiom 
BtivfjLaaTbs  oo-ots.  '  A  noble  sight,  how  in  the  strife  of  war  he  drove  with 
mighty  slaughter  those  hcarts  dcvotcd  to  a  freeman's  death.' 

20.  Indoniitas  prope  ^alis]  It  may  be  observcd,  that  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza  is  frcquently  constmcted  with  a  noun  and  its  adjective  in^ 
the  first  and  last  place,  and  corre^ponding  in  their  last  syllables.  In  this  Ode 
we  have  w.  12,  16,  20,  36,  52,  answering  to  this  mle  or  habit.  'Prt)pe '  has 
no  particular  force.  Horace,  whose  ear  was  familiar  with  iJie  langu^ige  of  the 
Greek  tragcdians,  copied  their  axeSov  ti  (a  common  phrase  in  comparisons) 
here  and  in  other  places.  The  settiog  of  the  Plciades,  at  the  beginning.of 
November,  was  reckoned  as  the  commenccment  of  winter ;  they  therefore  are 
said  to  burst  the  clouds  ('scindere  nubcs '),  which  pqured  down  rain  upon  the 
earth. 

24.  medios  per  ignes.l    *  Ignes '  means  the  flames  of  war. 

25.  tauriformis\    This  is  taken  from.  the  Grcek  Tavp6^p(l>(fs,  applied  to  thck 
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Cephissns  br  Enrip.  (lon,  1261 ).  The  only  other  Italion  river  that  wm  rep- 
resented  under  this  form  was  the  Eridanus,  of  which  Virgil  says  (Geoi^.  iv. 
871,  sqq.):—        ^  . 

"  Et  gemina  auratus  taunnq  comua  vultu 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alins  pcr  pinguia  culta 
In  marc  purpurcum  violcntior  ettluit  amnis." 
He  was  thercfore  rcpresented  not  only  with  homs,  but  with  gildcd  homs. 
Horace  has  probably  invented  this  description  of  his  native  river,  by  way  of 
magnifying  its  importance,  and  ranking  it  with  the  greater  streams.   Whcnce 
this  conception  of  a  buU,  as  representing  the  form  of  a  rivcr-god,  may  havo 
arisen,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  probably  from  the  branching  of  so  many 
large  streams  at  their  mouths,  though  that  would  not  apply  to  the  Aulidus. 
26.  Itouni]     See  C.  i.  22.  14,  n. 
28.  meditatur]     Sce  C.  iii.  25.  5,  n. 

31.  metendo]  *  And,  mowing  down  first  and  hindmost,  Btrcwed  the  earth,  a 
scathless  victor.*  Horaco  (like  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  513,  "Troxima  quacqno 
metit  gladio")  gets  his  woixl  from  Homcr  (II.  xi.67),  cl  d  &aT  dtugT^p€g 
ivavTtoi  dXXffKounv^Oyiw»  iXavvwny. 

32.  sine  dade]     See  note  on  v.  13. 

33.  te-rPraebente  divoit.]  See  C-  i.  7.  27,  n.  Angustus  had  the  'auspi- 
cium,'  and  his  step-sons  were  his  '  legati.' 

34.  auo  die]     See  C.  i.  37,  Introduction  ,  iv.  4,  Introduction. 

40.  iiHperUa  decua  drroffavit.]  *  Claimcd  for  the  wars  carricd  on  undcr  thy 
imperium  the  glory  thon  didst  desire.'  What  follows  is  a  compcndious  re- 
vicw  of  the  successes  of  Augustus,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  thcso 
Odcs.  Beforc  the  present  Ode  was  ^Titten,  the  Cantahri  had  bcen  finally 
subducd  by  Agrippa ;  thc  Parthians  had  restorcd  the  standards  of  Crassua 
and  M.  Antonius ;  thc  Sc^hians  had  sent  to  ask  to  bc  taken  into  nllianco ; 
the  distant  nations  of  Asia  had  done  the  samc  (sec  C.  S.  ^5,  sq.) ;  thc  suc- 
cesscs  of  Lcntulus  had  checked  the  inroads  of  thc  tribes  of  the  Danube  (ii.  9. 
23) ;  Egypt  had  long  been  a  tributary  province ;  Amicnia  (Tigris)  had  .becn- 
ccdcd  by  the  Parthians;  Britain,  though  only  threatencd,  Iiad  scnt  tokcns  of 
submission.  Augustus  was  jnst  rctumod  fram  Gaul  and  Simin,  whcre  hc  had 
put  down  the  last  cfforts  of  rebcllion,  havin^  also  drivcn  back  thc  Gcrman 
tribes  (Signmbri),  whose  success  against  Lolhus  had  thrown  a  stain  upon  the ' 
arms  of  Komc  (sce  C.  2  of  this  book,  Introduction). 

45.  Tefontium  qui  cefat  tnigines]  This  applics  only  to  Nilus.  The  ancient 
represcntations  of  thc  Nile  exhibit  him  as  covering  his  Iicad  with  his  rolx;,  or 
with  the  watcrs  flowinp  from  under  his  robe ;  while  the  Istcr  is  exhibitcd  with 
his  urn  in  a  mcdal  of  Trajan,  on  whose  column  he  is  reprcseMed  as  rising  out 
of  his  stream  to  do  homage  to  Romc. 

47.  hMuosus]  This  word  does  not  occur  elscwhere  in  any  classical  writcn 
It  reduces  to  the  form  of  an  adjcctive  '  scatcntem  bclluis '  (C.  iii.  27. 26).  It 
corrcsponds  to  nokvOpeiiiuav  of  .^chylus,  vokviojfnig  of  Thcocritus,  and 
Homcr^s  peyaxrfnig. 

49.  Te  rion  paventis  fnnera  GalUae]  Caea.  de  B.  G.  vi.  14  :  "  In  primis  hoc 
volunt  persuadere  (Draidae)  non  intcrirc  animos  scd  ab  aliis  post  mortcm 
transure  ad  alios,  atque  hoc  maxime  ad  virtutem  excitari  putant,  metu  mortis 
neglocto." 


ODE   XV. 

This  Ode  appears  in  early  times  to  have  been  read  as  part  of  the  four* 
teenth ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  Odes  were  writtcn  separately,  though 
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probably  about  the  same  time,  on  the  rctnm  of  Augnstns  to  Bome,  b.  c.  13: 
All  that  is  here  said  of  thc  sal^cction  of  the  world  and  the  universal  peac^ 
was  said  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  Ode ;  but  it  was  natnral  that 
if  Horace  had  received  the  emperor^s  commands  to  pnblish  another  book  oi 
Odes,  he  should  conchide  it  with  one  addresscd  to  Angustns  himsclf,  rcview- 
ing  the  blessings  of  his  rcign,  which  at  this  timc  had  bien  crowned  by  a  scrica 
of  suocesses  by  which  univcrsal  peace  was  established. 

Arocment. —  Whcn  I  would  sing  of  wars,  Phcebus  checked  me  with  hia 
lyre.  Thy  reign,  O  Ca;sar,  hath  brought  back  our  Inst  honor,  with  plenty 
and  peace  and  onier,  and  the  mcans  by  which  our  name  and  strength  have 
bccome  great.  Undcr  thv  protcction  we  fear  no  wars,  at  home  or  abroad ; 
the  North  and  the  East  obcy  thy  laws,  and  we  with  our  wi\«s  and  childrcn 
TRill  sing  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of 'Troy,  and  Anchises,  and  o(  YenwB'fi  son. 

2.  incrqtuit  /^,]     This  is  explained  bv  Ond  (A.  A.  ii.  493) ;  — 
"  Hacc  ego  cum  canerem  subito  manifestus  Apollo 
Movit  inauratae  poUicc  fila  lyrae." 
'Increpuit  lyra  *  therefore  significs  'chccked  me  by  tonching  tbc  string»  a(f 
his  lyre,  and  leading  me  to  a  strain  more  fittcd  to  my  muse.'    The  other  met^ 
aphor  is  common  cnough.     See  Virgil  <Gcorg.  ii.  41):  "Felagoque  volanfl 
da  vela  patentl " 

4.  Ttm,  Oxesar,  ttffas]  The  ahmptness  with  which  this  is  introduced  iM 
worth  rcmarking.    A  longcr  prefacc  would  have  wcakcned  the  Ode. 

5.  Frwfts  et  atprfs]    This  is  a  repctition  of  C.  iv.  6. 17,  sq. 

6.  nostro —  Jiwi]    To  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

7.  Dfrepia]  As  the  standanls  wcre  quictly  and  votuntarily  sent  to  ^ngns^ 
tus  by  Phraates,  Hontce*s  ianguage  is  Fomcwhat  cxaggcnUecl.  The  recovcry 
(sce  (C.  iii.  5,  Introd.)  of  the  stan£inls  lost  by  Crassus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
causcs  of  rejoicmg  that  ever  happened  at  Kome.  Withont  it,  the  restoration 
effccted  by  Angustus,  and  of  wiiich  Horate  here  gives  a  com])€ndious  picturc, 
would  have  b^n  wanting  in  one  bf  its.chief  featnres;  thc  honor,  as  weli  as 
the  peace,  of  Homc  was  restored.  Thcse  praises  are  repcatcd  from  or  in  (for 
we  cannot  say  which  was  written  first)  £pp.  ii.  1.  251,  sqq.  See  also  £pp.  i. 
18.  56. 

9.  Janum  Qfttrinf]  If '  Jannm  Quirini '  and  not  '  Jannm  Quirinum  '  be 
the  true  rcading,  Horace  assiens  to  Komulus  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Janns,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  Numa.  The  othcr  would  mcan  *  Janus 
callcd  Quirinus,'  a  namc  givcn  him  as  Janus  of  the  Quirites.  As  to  the  shut- 
ting  of  thc  temple;  see  Epp.  ii  1 .  255,  n. 

10  ecaffanti\  This  nowhcre  elsc  eppears  with  an  accnsative  case,  but 
'  evadcre '  and  *  exire  *  are  used  with  an  accusative  reixiatcdly  (Compare  C. 
iii.  24.  29.)  'Artes'  mcans  thoscvirtucs  in  which  the  discipline  of  life  is 
placed,  as  prudcnce,  justice,  fortitndc,  and  tcmpcrance. 

17.  fttror  Vivitis  aut  vis]  *CiviIis'  bclongs  to  *furor,'  and  *vis,'  which  is 
a  tcchnical  word,  means  here  '  pcrsonal  violcnce.'  *  Ira '  applies  to  foreign 
quarrels.    See  C.  iii.  14.  14,  n. 

20.  inimicat]  This  is  another  word  which  Horace  probably  found  in  use 
by  .writcrs  of  a  formcr  day.  Later  writcrs  havc  taken  it  from  him.  It  mcans 
*  sets  at  enmity.'  *  Apprccati  *  (v.  28),  *  rcmixto '  (v.  30),  are  also  words  first 
found  in  Horace. 

21.  qni  prqfnndum  Danuhinm  hibunt]  The  German  tribcs,  particnlarly  the 
Vindclici  lately  subdued.  *  Edicta  Julia '  can  only  mcan  hcre  the  laws  of 
Augustus,  laid  upon  them  at  their  conqucst,  thongh  in  its  tcchnical  scnse  the 
word  *  edicta  *  would  not  apply .  The  rulcs  of  a  govcmor  publishcd  in  his 
province  were  his  '  edictum,^  and  these  people  were  not  in  a  province.    Hor^ 
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ace  therefore  does  not  nse  the  word  in  its  legal  sense.  The  Gette  lay  towArds 
tiie  mouths  of  tho  Danube,  while  the  Daci  were  situated  to  tiie  west  of  them, 
on  the  same  or  south  side  of  the  river. 

23.  Seres —  Tanaln]  See  C.  iii.  29.  27,  n.  The  Seres  and  Indi  are  not 
much  distinguished  by  Horace  (see  C.  i.  12.  56),  and,  when  he  is  referring  to 
the  East,  their  names  are  generally  associated  with  the  Parthians,  more  for 
the  sake  of  amplification  than  with  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  The 
Eoman  armies  had  not  yet  even  crossed  the  Tigris.  But  when  Augustus  was 
in  Syria,  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  ambassadors  came  from  tne  far  East 
to  ask  his  protection  and  alliance. 

25.  lucibus]     This  word  is  used  for  'diebus'  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  397) :  — 
**  His  ctiam  conjux  apicati  cincta  Dialis 
Lucibus  impexas  debet  habere  comas." 
The  singular  is  more  common. 

29.  yii-tutefanctos]  This  is  a  concise  way  of  expressing  '  virtutid  munere 
functos/  as  in  Cicero  (Tusc.  i.  45) :  **  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit  qui  virtutis  per- 
fectae  perfecto  functus  est  munere." 

tnore  patrum]  Cic.  (Tusc.  i.  2)  tclls  us  that  in  the  Origincs  of  Cato  it  is 
Btated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  old  to  sing  songs  at  meals  upon  the  virtues 
of  great  men.  The  practice  may  have  been  partially  revived  in  Horace'8  day. 
The  cohdusion  of  this  Ode  recalls  C.  iv.  5.  31,  sq. 

30  Lydis]  Plato  tells  us  that  the  Lydian  and  lonian  melodies  were  best 
suited  to  delicacy  and  feasting,  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  to  war ;  and  Aris- 
totle  that  the  Lydian  were  most  suitable'  to  the  tender  age  of  boyhood,  a^ 
harmonizing  the  mind  and  training  it  to  good.  There  is  no  particular  force, 
however,  here  in  the  word  *  Lydis.'  As  to  *  tibiis,'  see  C.  i.  l.  32,  n.  The 
pipes  used  by  the  Lydians  themselves  are  called  by  Herodotus  (i.  17)  av\6g 
avbpjiios  and  axikog  yvvcMcrfios,  probably  as  representing  the  voioes  of  a  maa 
and  a  woman  respectively. 

31.  AnchiseH]  The  &mily  of  Ancfaises,  the  grandfadier  of  lulus,  are  men* 
tioned  here,  becanse  Augnstus  beloAged  by  adoption  to  the  Julian  family,  of 
which  Ittlus  was  the  repnted  founder. 
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THE  SECULAR  HYMN. 


When  Augttstusiiad  completed  the  period  of  ten  ycaw  fbr  which  the  im* 
perial  power  was  at  first  placed  in  his  hands  (b.c.  27  -  17),  he  determined  to 
ceiebrate  his  successcs  at  home  and  abroad  by  an  extraordinary  festival,  and 
he  took  as  his  model  the  Ludi  Tarentini  or  Taurii,  which  had  in  former  timed 
been  observed  as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  infernal  deities,  Dis  and  Froser- 
pina,  on  occasions  of  great  public  calamities.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
fcstival  ever  was  held  at  regular  intervals.  How,  therefore,  the  name  Ludi 
Seculares  arose,  is  not  clear ;  but,  as  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  given,  it 
was  probably  convenient  to  have  it  believed  that  the  games  were  no  more 
than  the  observance  of  a  periodical  solemnity.  The  Quindecimviri  were  or- 
dered  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  they  reported,  no  doubt  as  they 
were  desired,  that  the  time  was  come  when  this  great  national  festival  should 
be  repeated,  and  the  details  of  it  were  laid  down  as  from  the  commands  of 
the  oracle  in  a  set  of  hexameter  Greek  verses,  composed  of  course  for  the  oc- 
casion,  and  which  have  b^en  prcserved  to  us  by  tbe  historian  Zosimus. 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  much  pleased  at  being  chosen  poet-Iaureate 
of  the  occasion  (see  C.  iv.  6,  Introd.).  The  Ode  was  sung  at  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  festival,  while  the  emperor  was  in  person  oifering  sacrifice  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  night,  on  the  river-side,  npon  three  altars,  attended  by  the 
fifteen  men  who  presided  over  religious  anairs.  The  chorus  consisted  of 
twenty-seycn  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  of  noble  birth,  well  trained  no  doubt 
for  the  occasion  (C.  iv.6).  The  effect  must  have  been  very  beautilxil,  and  no 
wonder  that  thc  impression  on  Horace's  foelings  (for  in  ail  probabiiity  he  wad 
present)  was  strong  and  lasting. 

Argument. 

Apollo  and  Diana,  hear  the  prayers  we  ofTer  you  in  obedience  to  the  Sibyl'8 
commands  (1-8). 

O  Sun,  that  rulest  the  day,  thou  lookest  upon  nothing  mightier  than  Eomo 
(9-12). 

Ilithyia,  protect  our  mothers  and  children,  and  prosper  our  marriage-law 
that  80,  in  the  cycle  of  years,  this  our  festival  may  come  again  (13-24). 

And  ye,  Parc»,  who  do  prophesy  truly,  let  our  future  destiny  be  as  tho 
|)ast.    Let  the  earth  and  air  give  strength  to^ur  ftocks  and  fi^ts  (25-32). 

Hide  thy  weapon,  Apbllo,  and  hear  thy  suppliant  boys  (33,  34), 

Queen  of  the  stars,  O  Moon,  hear  thy  maidens  (35,  36), 

Since  Rome  is  your  handiwork,  and  at  your  bidding -^lneas  brought  his 
remnant  to  these  ^ores  (37-44). 

Ye  gods,  give  virtue  to  the  voung  and  peace  to  the  old,  and  power  and 
sons  and  gloty  to  the  family  of  Bomulus  (45-48). 

Grant  Sie  pmyers  of  the  noble  son  of  Anchises,  for  his  victories  shall  bo 
tempey^  with  meroy  (49-52). 

Humbled  are  the  Mede,  the  prond  Scjthian,  and  the  Indlan  (53  -  56)  f 

Feaee,  plenty,  and  all  the  virtues  have  retumod  to  our  land  (57-60). 

May  JPhcebus,  the  augur,  the  prince  of  tho  bow  and  of  song,  the  pfaysician 
who  favorablyregardeth  his  Palatine  temple  and  the  fortunes  of  Bome  and 
Latittm,  ever  extend  oUr  blessings  to  another  and  still  happier  lustnim 
(61-68).  •  . 
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May  DianA,  wlio  inhabiteth  the  Palatino  and  Algidos,  hear  onr  piftyen 
(69-72). 

We,  the  choir  of  Fhoebiu  and  DianOy  will  go  hoBifi  boUeying  that  our  pray- 
ers  arc  heai-d  (73-76). 

1.  tUixarmnque  potens]  Compare.C.  liL  22.  1.  'Lacidom  caeli  deciis '  ap- 
plics  to  both  deities.  -     ^       .       ■ 

5.  iSibifllini]  See  Introd.  These  were  oracular  boolcs  written,  it  is  con- 
jcctured,  on  palm-leaves,  in  Grcek  verse,  wliich  wcre  kept  in  the  Capitol  and 
consulted  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  leaves  taken  at  random  wcre 
aupposed  to  give  thc  dhections  rcquired.  They  were  under  the  care  of  certain 
pCKons,  at  thls  time  fifteen  in  nuniber  ('  quindecimviri/  v.  70),  who  alone  had 
power  to  consult  them.  The  books  were  said  originaliy  to  have  been  sold  to 
Tarqninius  Superbus  bv  an  old  woman,  and  to  have  bieen  throe  in  number. 
They  were  bumt  with  the  Capitol,  b.  c.  82,  but  coliections  of  these  verses  hav- 
ing  accumulated  in  various  towus  of  Italy,  thcy  were  got  together  and  de- 
positcd  in  tlie  same  bnilding,  and  used  as  bcforc. 

6.  Virgines  Uctas]     Sce  Introd. 

•  7.  se/Oem  f^acuere  colles]  Thc  eeven  hills  of  Kome,  which  wcre  Coelius, 
iEsquilinus,  Viminalis,  Quirinalis,  Capitolinus,  Palatinus,  Avcntinus. 

9.  Alme]  This  epithet  is  to  l)e  takcn  in  its  proper  sense  as  derived  from 
'alo.'  'Sun  the  nurturcr.'  This  stanza  is  addresscd  to  Phocbus,  and  was 
Fung  perhaps  by  thc  boys.  The  two  ncxt,  addressod  to  Diana,  may  have 
becn  taken  up  by  thc  prls ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

13.  Rite  matuyos]  *  O  thou  whose  office  it  is  gently  to  bring  babcs  to  the 
birth  in  due  scason.*  *  Rite  *  mcans  '  according  to  thy  province  and  func- 
tions.'  EiXet^ia,  the  Greek  namc  for  Hcre  and  Artemis,  or  more  propcrly 
in  the  plural  numbcr  for  thcir  attendants,  whcn  presiding  at  the  dclivery  of 
.women,  (which  name  is  said  to  contain  the  root  of  eX^eiv,  but  that  sccms 
doubtfuT,)  is  reprcscntcd  by  the  Latin  *Lucina,'  "quae  in  lucem  profcrt,*' 
which  title  also  was  given  indiscriminately  to  Jnno  and  Diana.  The  title 
'  Gcnitalis  *  does  not  occur  elscwhcrc  in  this  scnsc,  but  appears  to  be  a  version 
of  the  Greek  rei^eruXXtr,  which  was  applicd  to  Aphroditc  as  well  as  Artemis 
«nd  her  attendants. 

17.  prodacas]     This  signities  *to  rcar,'  as  in  C.  ii.  13.  3. 
.    18.  Prosperes  decreta]    In  b.  c.  18,.thc  ycar  bcfore  this  Ode  was  written,  s 
law  was  passcd  which,  after  Augustns,  was  called  "  Lcx  Julia  de  Maritandis 
Onlinibus,"  its  ohjcct  bcing  the  rcgulation  and  promotion  of  marriages.    It 
is  rcferrcd  to  in  the  note  on  C.  i.  2,  24. 

21.  Ckrtus  undtnos]  The  notion  that  the  Sccnlar  Games  were  celebrated 
eycry  110  years,  which  scems  to  havc  been  the  lcngth  of  a  soculum  as  mcas- 
urcd  by  the  Etmscans,  was  a  fiction  invcntcd  probably  at  this  timc.  Thero 
is  no  trace  or  probability  of  thcir  having  been  so  cclebratcd  eithcr  bcfore  or 
afitcr  Augnstus.  Thcy  lasted  thrce  days  and  nights.  Thcy  were  celebrated 
by  Claudius,  a.  d.  47,  and  again  bv  Domitian,  a.  d.  88. 

25  Voxque  veraees  cednisse,]  *  i  e  too  who  aro  true  to  declare,  O  ParcaB, 
that  which  hath  becn  once  decrccd,  and  which  tho  stcadfast  order  of  evcnts  is 
confirming'  (that  is,  the  powcr  of  Komc).  Thc  orders  of  the  oracle  (sce  In- 
troductk>n)  directed  a  spcciai  sacrifice  of  lambs  and  goats,  novroywois  lAoi*- 
paiii  which  was  the  Greck  name  of  thc,  Parcae  (some  writers  dcrivcd  thcir 
birih  fk-om  Ocoanus  and  Gc,  the  earth)..  ^  Scmol,'  in  the  senso  of  *^nce  for 
all'  {Ka6aira^)^  is  common  cnonrjh.     Thc  Parcaj  conld  notbut  be  1  _ 

ponents  of  the  dccrccs  ('ilita')  of  Jovc,  sincc  to  thcm  thcir  cxocution  was' 
intrustcd.  That  was  thcir  provincc  (scc  C.  ii.  16.  39).  Thcre  may  be  some 
inconsistency  hi  asking  them  to  give  good  fatts  to  Bome,  sinoe  ttiey  coul4 
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ftnlj  execnte  ministerianT'  'qnbd  semel  dictnm  est.'  Btit  siich  oonfiisioii  is 
«jDmmon. 

33.  Omdito  mUis  plaetdu8gue  teto]  The  boys  take  np  the  song  for  two 
anes,  the  girls  for  two  more,  and  after  that  they  probablv  join  their  voices. 

On  the  promontory  near  Actinm  there  was  a  statue  inApoiU)  with  his  bow 
bent  and  a  fierce  aspect,  which  was  an  object  of  torror  to  the  sailors  who  ap- 
proached  tfae  coast.  (See  Viig.  Aen.  iii.  274,  sq.)  And  again  on  the  shield 
of  iEneas  (viii.  704)  tne  same  fignre  is  repreeented.  To  this  cod  Angnstnn 
paid  his  devotions  before  his  battle  witb  M.  Antonins,  and  to  him  he  attrib* 
nted  his  success.  Accordingly,  on  his  retnm  to  Bome,  he  built  a  tcmple  to 
Apolio  of  Actinm  on  Mons  Falatmns  (v.  65;  C.  i.  31 ;  Epp.  i.  3. 17),  and  set 
np  a  statne  (executed  by  Scopas,  see  Cl.  iv.  8.  6,  n.)  of  that  god,  bnt  in  a  dif« 
ferent  character,  the  bow  being  iaid  aside  and  a  lyre  snbstitnted  for  jt  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plectmm  in  the  otber.  He  was  elad  also  in  a  iong  fiowing  robe. 
Propertius  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion  of  it  (ii.  31);  the  last  ol>ject  he  mentions  being  the  statne  of  Apollo,  as 
above  described.    This  chai^  of  character  is  what  Horace  allndes  to. 

35.  regina  Ucomis]  In  a  rilievo  on  Constantine's  arch,  Diana,  as  the  moon, 
is  represented  in  her  ehariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  with  a  small  crescent 
on  her  forehead,  which  is  a  connnon  way  of  represehting  her  on  gems  and 
medalfi.    In  the  above  gronp  He^ms  is  flyin^  in  front  of  her. 

37.  lioma  si  vestrum  est  opus,]  ^neas  tells  Dido  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  345)  that 
it  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo  that  bade  him  seek  Italy,  and  Horace  introdnces 
this  with  good  effect,  associating  Diana  with  her  brother  for  the  occasion. 
See  C.  iv.  6.  21,  n. 

41./rai«fel     C.iil9. 20. 

42.  Cbseu«)  C.  iii.  2.  30,  where  the  correlative  term  is  nsed :  "  Keglectns 
kieesto  addldit  integmm."    Aen.  vi.  661 :  "  Qniqne  sacerdotes  casti." 

43.  Libentm  mumvit  iVw,]  *  Made  a  frce  course,'  *  opened  the  way.'  *  Mu- 
nire'is  nsed  commonly  in  this  sense  both  literally  and  fignratively.  See 
Livy  (xxi.  37,  wherehe  is  describing  Hannibars  passage  of  the  Alps)  :  "  Inde 
ad  mpem  mnniendam  per  quam  nnam  via  esse  poterat  milites  dncti,"  etc. 
Cicero  (in  Verrem,  ii.  3.  68),  "  Existimat  easdem  vias  ad  omnium  &miliari- 
tatem  esse  munitas.'' 

49.  QuaeqM  vos  bobus  renerafwr]  *  Veneratnr '  is  equivalent  to  *  venenindo 
precttnr,'  and  is  nsed  transitively  bere  and  in  S.  ii.  2. 124 ;  6.  8,  as  weil  es  in 
other  authors.  The  oracle  required  that  milk-white-  buUs  should  be  offered 
by  day  to  Zeus. 

61.  beUante  prior,]  'Bellante'  is  opposed  to  *  jacentem,'  and  *prior'  to 
^lenis.'  '  Migntief  than  his  enemv  in  the  fight,  bnt  mercifnl  when  he  is  Ihll- 
en.*  The  choras  pray  rather  for  the  blefesings  of  peace  than  the  triumphs  of 
war,  and  thei^foie  pmise  Angnstos^s  clemency  to  his  conqnered  enemies, 
which  accorded  with  tiie  waming  of  Anchises  (Aen.  vi.  852,  where  Viigil 
plainly  had  reference  to  Augustus)  :  — 

**  Tu  iegere  imperio  popnlos,  Bomane,  memento ; 
Hae  tibi  erant  artee,  pacisqne  imponere  morem, 
Parcera  subjectis,  et  d^llsre  snperbos." 

54.  Albanaa  —  secures,]  The  Roman  fksces,  as  **  Albaniqne  pntres  **  (Aen. 
i.  7).  Ascanitts  or  lulus,  the  son  of  -^neas,  according  to  the  legends  from 
which  the  Romans  had  their  notions  of  their  own  histoi^,  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  father^s  kingdom  to  Alba  Longa,  and  there  it  contimied  till  Romulns, 
his  descendant,  founded  a  kmgdom  on  tfie  banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  ten  miles 
from  Alba. 

.    55.  retsponaa]    Replies  to  their  off^  of  snbmission  and  petitions  fbr  friend'- 

ship.    This  word  is  nsed  for  the  replies  of  the  gods,  and  here  perhaps  ex* 

presses  the  majesty  of  Angmstn»  delivering  his  wiH  as  that  of  s  god,  Hke 

32* 
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Virgil  (Ecl.  i.  '45)  *.  ''^Hic  milii  rc.spon8iuii  primils  dedit  illd  petcnti."    Bai^ 
*  responsum '  is  also  a  tcchnical  term  for  the  answer  of  a  jurisconsult  to  a  . 
client,  or  a  laperior  to  an  inferior,  as  of  the  emperor  to  the  govemor  of  a 
province.  1 

57.  Jam  Fidet  et  Pax]  This  gronp  occnrs  ncarly  in  tho  samo  combination 
in  C.  i.  24.  6.  Tho  figurefl  are  variously  rcprcscntcd  on  mcdals,  &c.  *  Fi- 
dcs '  represents  honesty,  good  faith,  and  is  called  in  thc  abovc  placo. '  jus- 
titiae  soror.'  '  Honos '  has  notiiing  to  do  with  what  we  call  honor  in  tho 
sense  of  honesty  ('fidcs  '),  but  rcprcscnts  Gloria  in  hcr  good  charactcr  (for 
she  had  a  bad,  as  vaingloiy,  C.  i.  18.  15).  '  Virtus '  is  most  usually  rcprc- 
sented  in  a  military  charactcr,  as  Fortitudo ;  but  tho  name  embraccd  all 
moral  courage  and  steadfastness  in  wcU-doing,  with  wliich  military  courage 
was  closely  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman.  '  Pudor/  or  '  pudicitia,' 
represents  conjugal  fidelity.  Juvenal  spcaks  of  her  espccially  as  having  left 
the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Satum.  But  all  thcse  virtues  are  said 
to  have  left  the  earth  with  Astnea  at  thc  close  of  the  golden  age,  and  tlicir 
retura  is  intended  to  represent  the  retum  of  that  age. 

.  60.  Cbpia  comu.]  Copiay  whose  hom  was  most  properiy  the  symbol  of 
Fortuhe  (C.  i.  17.  14,  n.),  but  was  also  givcn  to  many  othcr  divinitics,  ag 
Fides,  Felicitas,  Concordia,  Honos,  &c.,  was  herself  rcprcscnted  under  the 
forms  of  Abundantia  and  Annona,  the  latter  signifying  the  supply  of  com  for 
oonsumption  in  the  city.  j 

61.  Auffwr]  AU  prophets  and  augurs  were  held  to  be  servants  of  ApoIIo; 
jmd  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  him.  i 

eifuUfenU  decorua  arcu]  This  sccms  to  contradfct  tho  praycr  in  v.  .33 ; 
but  the  bow  of  ApoIIo  did  not  always  inspiro  dread.  He  is  somctimcs  rep- 
.resented  with  this  unstmng  at  his  back,  and  the  lyre  and  plcctrum  in  his 
hands  (C  ii-  10.  19) ;  and  it  is  nncertain  whcther  be  did  not  so  appear  in  the 
■statue  above  rcferrcd  to. 

62.  acceptusqtie  novem  CameniSf]  See  C.  iv.  6.  25,  n.  In  some  andent 
rilievi  and  pifintinffs  A^IIo  is  representcd  as  seatcd  tn  the  midst  of  the  nine 
Muses,  who  are  alT  payine  attention  to  him. 

63.  QfUtaltUari]  ApoTlo's  attribute  as  the  hcaler  is  one  of  the  oldcst  that 
was  attached  to  him,  and  is  most  commonly  exhibited  in  his  statucs  an4 
.other  representations.  It  is  symbolized  by  the  serpent  which  always  attends 
the  figures  of  Salus,  .^^ulapms,  and  othera  connected  with  the  hcaling  art« 
Ovid  makes  him  say : «- 

"  Inventum  medicina  meum  est ;  opiferqne  per  orliem 
Dicor,  et  herbarum  subjecta  potcntia  nobis."  (Met.  i.  521.) 

65.  Si  Paiatitia»  vidti  aequut  aroes,]  See  above,  y.  33,  n.  '  Felix '  agrees 
with  *  aevum,'  and  *  videt  *  govems  *  arces,* '  rem,'  and  *  Latium.'  *  May  he 
prolong  this  happy  age  to  anotlier  and  anothcr  lustram,  and  ever  to  a  hap* 
.pier.*  It  is  common  with  Horace  to  put  an  adjective  and  its  iubstantive  at 
the  two  extremes  of  a  period. 

69.  Quaeque  Aventinum]  Diana-  had  a  temple  on  Mons  Aventinus  and  on 
Algidufl  (C.  i.  21.  6).  From  this  stanza  it  has  been  assamcd'by  some  that 
the  sacred  commissk>ners  (the  '  quindecimviri/  see  Introd.  and  v.  5,  n.)  took 
part  in  the  singing,  which  is  not  very  probable.  Their  nnmber,  which  was 
originally  two,  and  was  increased  to  tcn  about  150  ycars  aftcr  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  the  Republic,  was  raised  to  fifteen  either  by  Suila  or  Julius 
Ciesar. 
,    71.  pueromm]     This  inclndes  the  whole  chou*  of  boys  and  girls. 

74.  reportOj]     The  whole  choir  take  up  this  last  stanza,  or  clse  the  lcadcr 
does  so  for  them,  declaring  their  confidence  that  tlie  prayers  they  have  ofiercd 
faave  been  heard  by  Jove  and  all  thc  gods. 
;    75,  Doctut]    C.  iv.  6. 43 :  "  docilis  modorum  Yti/dB  Horati." 
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EPODE    I. 

WnsK  AugusttLS  had  dctennincd  on  thc  expcdition  against  M.  Antonins* 
And  Cleopatra,  which  led  to  tho  battlc  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31,  ho  summonod,  as 
we  lcam  from  Dion  Cassius  (50. 11),  thc  lcading  senators  and  mcn  of  Eqncs-' 
trian  rank  to  meet  him  at  Brundisium,  for  tho  bcnefit  of  their  counsel,  and 
(the  historian  says)  to  kcep  thc  Equestrians  from  mischicf,  and  also  to  show 
tho  world  the  harmony  to  which  he  had  brousht  men  of  all  orders  at  Home.' 
Msecenas  obcycd  this  summons,  and  went  to  Brundisium,  but  was  scnt  back 
hj  Augustus  to  watch  ovcr  thc  peacc  of  thc  city  and  thc  affairs  of  Italy.  It 
is  vcxy  possiblc  that  Mroccnas  may  havc  had  thc  oifcr  of  a  command  on  tho 
expcdition  against  M.  Antonius,  and  that  both  ho  and  Horaoo  bcliovcd  he 
was  going  on.  that  scrvico,  nntil,  on  his  arrival  at  Brandisium,  Augustus 
Ihou^t  fit  to  send  him  back  to  dischargc  moro  important  dutics  at  Komo; 
Horace,  supposing  him  to  bc  ^ing,  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  lilieccnas 
would  not  ailow  it  (v.  7),  which  ^avo  occasion  for  this  Epodo.  It  is  an 
affoctionato  rcmonstmnco  ogainst  bcing  Icft  bchind. 

Argument.  —  Thou  art  going  into  tho  midst  of  danger,  Msecenas,  to 
share  the  fortuncs  of  Cajsar.  Snall  I  stay  at  homc  at  ease,  or  mcct  the 
dan^er  Mrith  thec,  on  whoso  lifo  my  happincss  dcpcnds  1  I  will  go  with  thce 
^thersocver  thou  goest.  To  what  cnu  sliall  I  go  ?  As  thc  biixl  fcars  Icss. 
for  her  young  whcn  shc  is  ncar  thcm,  so  sliall  I  foar  lcss  for  thcc,  if  I  go  with 
thco,  and  I  go  to  win  thv  lovc,  not  thy  fdvors.  Thy  lovo  liath  givcn  me 
enongh.  -I  soek  not  wido  lands  or  fino  houscs  and  cattlc,  and  gold  to  hido  or 
to  sqnandcr. 

1.  Libwmis]  Theso  wcre  light  vcssels,  that  took*thcir  name  from  the  ships 
uscd  by  thc  Libnmians,  a  piratical  tribo  on  tlio  Illyrian  coast.  .  Augustus 
eraplo^rod  them  in  his  expeaitions  against  Scx  Pompcius,  and  thcy  wcre  of 
grcat  use  at  Actium.(C.  i,  37.  30).  All  writcrs  on  tho  battle  of  Actium  de- 
scribo  the  ships  of  M.  Antonins  and  Clcopatra  as  of  cnormous  sizc.  Like 
thoso  of  the  Greeks,  which  tlie  Romans  copicd,  thc  Egyptian  vessels  were 
fitted  with  towers  (*propugnacula '),  from  which  tho  mcn  fought 

4.  SaUre, ' —  tuo]  *  Tuo  pericnlo,'  '  mco,'  *  suo,*  *  nostro,'  are  all  common, 
and  '  pcriculum  *  is  uscd  in  the  ablative  caso  in  *  summo  pcriculo,'  *  minimo 
pcriculo,'  whcre  tho  abUttive  is  an  ablative  of  cost,  and  is  not  to  be  explained 
ty  supplying  *  cum.* 

9.  mente  luturi\  This  sentence  is  not  complcto ;  '  ibimus,'  or  something  of 
that  sort,  mnst  no  snpplicd.  '  Shall  I,  at  thy  bidding,  scck  rcposo,  which 
hath  no  pleasure  if  not  shared  by  thee,  or  go  to  bear  this  danger  with  the 
hcart  with  which  thc  hardy  soldier  ought  to  bcar  it  ? ' 

12.  Inhospitatem — Caucagum,]     This  is  repeatcd  from  or  in  C.  i.  22.  6. 

16.  Jirmus  parum  ?]  This  is  probably  takcn  from  the  Greck  avaKKiSf 
which  cocs  commonly  with.  mrroX^fios  (as  Docring  says). 

19.  Vt  assidens]  *  As  a  bii-d  sitting  on  hcr  unflcdgcd  brood  fcars  the 
serpent^s  stealthy  coming  more  if  she  lcave  them,  though  not  likely  to  help 
them  more  if  she  be'  near  and  they  before  her.*  *  Relictis  *  is  the  dative. 
*  Supposing  that '  is  a  common  meaning  of  *  nt '  with  tlie  subjnnctive.  *  Ut 
adsit/  ibUowed  by  '  praesontibus/  is  ramer  redundant    But  such  rcpetitions 
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are  not  Tincommon.  See  Ter.  (Adelph.  iii.  3.  39) :  "  Non  qnia  adcs  praesens 
dico  hoc/'  Ib.  (iv.  5.  34) :  "  Cum  hanc  sibi  vidcbit  praesens  praesentem 
eripi." 

23.  miLitahitur  Bdlum]     This  phrasc  ia  like  "bella  pugnata"  (C.  iii.  19. 
4),  which  cxpression  is  rcpeated,  Epp.  i.16.  25.     'In  spem/  '  looking  to  the  * 
hopc/  is  iiscd  whcre  wo  should  say  •  m  thfc  hope.' 

27.  Pecusve  Calabris]  Flocks  of  sheep  wcre  fcd  in  the  plains  of  Calabria 
during  the  cool  montbs  of  the  year,  nnd  driven  np  to  the  hills  of  Lucania  in 
thc  summcr.  *  Mutet '  is  uscd  for  taking  in  cxchange,  as  in  C.  i.  17.  2, 
land  elsewhere.    The  heat  of  Calabria  is  referred  to  in  C.  i.  31.  5. 

29.  Neque  ut]  He  says  he  does  not  want  a  villa  ncar  Tusculnm,  whcre 
there  were  many  handsomc  houses,  wliich  hc  thus  expresses  :  *  Nor  that  for 
mc  a  splendid  house  should  touch  Circaean  walls  of  Tiisculum  on  the  hill.^ 
^hc  ancicnt  Tusculum  was  built  on  the  top  of  thc  hill  of  which  the  modcm 
town,  Frascati,  is  built  on  the  slope.  *  Circaea '  is  explaincd  by  C.  iii.  29. 
8,  n.    *  Candens  '  means  shining  with  marble. 

31.  Satie  superque]  This  expression  occurs  again  Kpod.  xrii.  19.  The 
Bcntiraent  is  wieatcd  C.  ii.  18.  12 ;  iii.  16.  38. 

33.  Oiremes]     T^ie  allusion  is  to  a  charactcr  in  soroe  play  of  Menander's. 

34.  Diadnetus]  *  dissolute ' ;  indicating  by  hi^  slovenly  dfress  his  dissipated 
habits. 


EPpDE   II. 

HoRACE,  meaning  to  write  on  the  praiscs  pf  the  rountry,  pnt  his  poem  into 
the  shape  of  a  rhapsody  by  a  moncy-getting  usurer,  whb,  after  reciting  the 
blessings  of  a  country  life,  and  sighihg  for  the  enjoyment.of  them,  resolving^ 
to  throw  np  his  business,  and  persuading  himself  that  he  dcsircs  nothing  so 
much  as  retiremcnt  and  a  Immble  lifc,  finds  habit  too  strong  for  him,  and 
falls  back  upon  the.  sordid  pursuits  which,  after  all,  are  most  congenial  to 
him,  Though  the  greatc/  part  of  the  speech  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather 
out  of  keeping  with  the  supposed  spfeaker,  yet  the  picture  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  moral  true.  In  the.most  sordid  minds  more  gcnial  impulses  will 
sometimes  arise ;  but  the  bcauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  a  peaccM 
retirement  ai-e,  likc  virtue  itself,  only  attractive  in  the  distance  and  at  inter^ 
vals  to  the  minds  that  have  growp  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  for  its  own 
sake.  To  sucli  minds  domestic  and  innocent  pleasures  offer  no  lastiog  grati- 
fication.  and  the  picture  of  rustic  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  jadcd 
but  still  grasping  usurer  struggling  for  a  moment  against  his  propensities  oa 
the  other^  affords  a  wholesome  lesson  for  many. 

Aboument.  —  "  Happy.  is  the  man  who  livefl  on  his  farm,  remote  from 
the  troubles  of  the  city  and  the  dangers  of  war  and  of  the  sea.  He  trains  hn 
vines,  or  watches  his  flocks,  or  grafts  his  trees,  or  stores  his  honey,  or  shears 
his  shecp,  or  brings  offcrings  of  fruit  to  Priapus  and  Silvanns,  or  lics  iu  th<e 
shade  or  on  the  soft  grass,  where  birds  are  singing  and  streams  are  murmur- 
ing ;  or  hunts  the  boar,  or  lays  nets  for  the  birds  and  hares,  and  hcrcin  foi]gets 
the  pangs  of  love.  Give  me  a  chaste  wife,  who  shall  care  for  my  home  «nd 
children,  milk  my  goats,  prepare  my  unbought  'incal,  and  no  daintics  shalt 
please  me  like  my  country  fare,  as  I  sit  and  watch  the  kine  and  oxcn  and 
laborcrs  coming  home  to  thcir  rest  at  even."  So  said  Alphius,  the  usurer, 
and,  determining  to  live  in  the  country,  he  got  in  all  his  money,  bat  soo&  r&- 
pented,  and  put  it  out  to  usury  again. 
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4.  Soivhtt  omni/encre,]  It  moBt  be  remembered  that  a  nsiirer  is  spisaJung. 
See  Introdaction. 

9.  Ergo']  TMs  is  an  adyerb  of  emphasis,  like  ^ij,  the  nse  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define.  Here  it  expresses  a  leeling  of  pleasnre  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  described.  In  the  occupations  and  amnsements  that  foliow,  no 
particalar  order  of  seasons  is  observed,  but  one  recreatioa  after  another  is 
mentioned  as  it  occure. 

.   15.  amphwis,]    These  yessels  were  used  for  keeping  hone^,  as  well  as 
wine. 

16.  infirmcts]    This  is  no  more  than  an  omamental  epithet. 

17.  T^c/  cum]  '  Vel  *  has  here  a  copnlative  force,  and  not  a  disjnnctive,  as 
"Silvins  Aeneas  pariter  pietate  vel  armis  Egregias"  (Aen.  vL  769).  *Et' 
woald  have  made  the  sentenoe  too  much  of  a  climax,  especiaUy  with  the  ex- 
clamation  'utgandet.' 

19.  gaudet  —  decerpens]     This  is  after  the  Greek  idiom  hpiirwp  rfberM, 

21 .  Priape,]  This  was  one  of  the  inferior  order  of  divinities,  only  acknowl- 
edged  as  such  in  later  times.  He  was  accordingly  treated  with  contempt 
sometimes,  as  in  S.  i.  8.  He  presided  over  gardens,  protected  flocks,  and 
generally  was  worshipped  in  connection  with  the  pursnits  of  hnsbandry . 

22.  Silvane,  ttdorjinium  !\  Silvanus  here  only  is  called  the  protector  of 
boundaries,  which  province  oelonged  to  the  god  Terminns.  Virgil  calls  him 
the  god  of  com-ficlds  and  cattle  (Aen.  viii.  601 ) ;  bnt,  as  his  name  implies,  he 
was  chiefly  connected  with  woods  and  plantations. 

24.  tenaci]  This  is  merely  a  ^undant  epithet.  Grass,  especially  short 
turf  grass,  which  is  here  mcant,  binds  the  soil  and  tenaciously  adheres  to  it, 
both  of  which  ideas  seem  to  be  included  in  this  word. 

25.  tnterim]  As  we  say,  '  the  while.*  '  Altis  ripis '  are  rocky,  oveifaanging 
banks. 

27.  lymphi»  Gbstrepnnt]  *  Gbstrepnnt '  is  used  absolutely,  as  in  C.  iii.  30. 10. 
'Lymphis '  is  the  ablative  absolute. 

.28.  Somnos  quod  invitet]  Compare  Viig.  (Ecl.  i.  56) ;  "  Saepe  levi  «om- 
Bum  snadebit  inire  susurro." 

29.  annu»]  This  is  used  for  the  season  of  Ihe  ycar,  as  in  Virgil  (Ed.  iii. 
57),  "  formosissimns  annus." 

31.  Aut  trwdit  acres]  The  hunters  encompassed  some  laige  spaoe  (gen- 
erally  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill)  with  strong  nets,  which  they  gradoally  drew 
into  a  more  and  more  narrow  drcle,  while  dogs  and  beaters  widi  torches  were 
set  to  drive  the  beasts  into  a  given  spot,  where  they  were  attacked  and  slain ; 
or  else  they  were  driven  down  to  the  nets,  with  which  they  were  entangled  or 
stopped,  unless  they  contrived,  as  they  sometimes  did,  to  break  through  them, 
which  wonld  give  occasion  for  a  chase  in  the  open  plain  (see  C.  i.  I.  28). 
Platarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  speaks  of  toils  twelve  miles  long.  The 
poets,  Latin  and  Greek,  nsed  tbe  f^minine  gender  in  speaking  of  hunting- 
dog%  as  mares  are  more  often  mentioned  than  horses  for  the  race.  '  Amites ' 
were  foi^ed  stakes  on  which  the  nets  were  stretched.  'Plagae*  were  the  . 
strong  nets  mentioned  above ;  '  retia '  were  fmer  oaes  fbr  btrds  and  fish ;  'retia 
rara '  were  those  with  wider  meshes  than  fishing-nets,  and  therefore  osed  only 
for  Mrds.  ' '  Edacibns '  represents  their  depredations  on  the  coria.  'Xaqueo ' 
may  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

39.  in  partem]  '  on  her  part.'    The  Greeks  said  ev  peptu 
.  41.  Sabina]     See  C.  iii.  fv  37,  n.    Horace  is  fond  of  introdncing  his  Sabine 
and  Apulian  friends.     See  C.  iii.  5.  9,  n. 

42.  JPemicis]  'Pemix'  signifies  patient,  steadfast,  being  oQmpounded  of 
*  per  *  and  *  nitor.*  When  applied  to  motion,  it  comes  to  mean  svvift,  by  the 
nataral  conseqnence  of  a  steady  movement  of  the  wings  or  fiset,  which  accom- 
plishee  distaaQe  more  xapidiy  than  irreguUr  sp^. 
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43.  ,Sacrum  vetusHai  The  fire-place  was  sacred  to  the  Lares.  The  wood 
must  be  old  that  it  mi^t  not  smoke,  like  that  which  phigued  the  traYellecs  ajt 
Trevicum  (S.  i.  5.  80).  The  'focus '  was  either  a  fixture  of  stone  or  brick, 
in  which  case  it  was  synonymous  with  'caminus/  or  it  was  movable  and 
made  of  bronze,  and  tben  it  was  usually  called  '  foculus.'  In  either  case  i]t 
was  a  wide  and  shallow  receptacle  for  wood  or  charcoal,  the  smoke  of  which 
fonnd  its  waj  out  bj  apertures  at  the  top  of  the  room,  or,  in  some  rare  in- 
stanoes,  by  chimneys. 

'  Sub/  with  the  accusative  case,  in  phrases  of  time  signifies  *  immediately 
after.'  '  Sub  adventum  viri '  is  not  *  in  anticipation  of  her  husband's  arrival ' ; 
but  '  as  soon  as  he  has  nuide  his  appearance/  weary  with  his  day's  work,  she 
puts  wood  on  the  fire  and  gets  up  a  cheerful  blaze.  But  in  the  phrases  "  sub 
facrimosa  funera"  (C.  i.  8. 14),  "sub  ipsum  funus  "  (C.  ii.  18.  18),  'sub' 
can  only  mean  elose  upon,  but  before  the  event. 

47.  ftonta — dolio]  Poor  wine  of  that  year,  which  had  not  been  bottled  foi* 
keeping,  but  was  drunk  direct  from  the  '  dolium.'  Like  the  other  parts  of 
this  description,  tliis  is  mea^t  to  convey  the  notion  of  primitive  simplicity. 
The  wine  of  the  year  is  generally  drunk  now,  in  and  about.Home. 

48.  irtemptas]     Georg.  iv.  132:  — 

"  seraque  revertens 
Nocte  domum  dapibus  mensas  onerabat  inemptis." 
As  to  the  oysters  of  thc  lacus  Lucrinus,  see  S.  ii.  4.  32. 

50.  rhombus]  See  S.  ii.  2. 42,  n.  The  '  scanis,'  whatever  that  fish  may  be 
(for  it  is  not  certain),  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  aboundcd  most  in  the  Carpa- 
thian  Sea.  The  storm,  tbercfore^  must  come  from  the  east  that  should  drive 
it  to  the  coast  of  Ital^. 

.  51.  intonata]  This  participle  occurs  nowhcre  else  in  extant  writers ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  Horace  inventcd  it.  It  represents  the  noise  of  the  wind,  rather 
.  tban  the  thunder  of  the  clouds,  as  Yiigil  (Geoig.  i.  371)  says,  "Eurique  Ze- 
phyrique  tonat  domus." 

53:  Afra  avis]    What  bird  is  meant  we  cannot  tell.    Tbe  Greeks  called 

them  fA(\taypioas.    Martial  (iii.  58.  15)  speaks  of  "Nnmidicae  guttatae," 

. '  speckled,'  which  seems  to  be  the  same  bird,  and  answers  to  the  appearance 

of  the  guinea-fowl.    The.  *  attagen '  is  usually  said  to  be  the  moor>fowl.    Mar- 

•  tial  says  it  was  one  of  their  most  delicious  birds  (xiii.  61).    It  is  i-epeatedly 

'  mentioned  by  Aristophanes.    Aristotle,  in  liis  History  of  Aniinals,  numbers 

it  among  koputtucoi  opyiBtSy  birds  which  do  not  fly  high. 

57.  AtU  herba  lapadi]  Both  the  '  lapathus '  and  the  '  malva '  weie  gently 
purgative.     See  Sat.  ii.  4.  29. 

59.  caeaa  TerminalibuSt]  The  Terminalia  took  plaee  in  the  early  spring 
(23  Febmary),  about  the  time  of  lambing,  and  lambs  were  ofiered  to  Termi- 
nns,  the  god  who  protected  bonndaries.  Plutarch  says  that  sheep  rescued 
-  from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  were  thought  to  be  better  fiavored  than  others. 
The  thrifty  would  eat  them  for  economy.  That  is  the  idea  Horace  mqi^  to 
convey. 

61.  utjuvat]     See  V.  19,  "ntgaudet." 

65.  vemasj  aitis  eocamen  ihmus,]  *  Yema '  was  a  slave  bora  on  the  owner'B 
estate.  There  was  a  hearth  near  which  the  images  of  the  Lares  were  pUced, 
in  the  centre  of  the  'atrium,'  the  entrance-room,  and  round  it  the  slaves  had 
their  supper.     *  Renidentes '  means  shining  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

67.  fenerator  AlphiuSy]  A  usnrer  of  this  name  is  mentionedby  Columella, 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  bad  debts.  *  Itedigere '  is  the  technical  word 
for  getting  in  moncy  out  on  loan,  and  '  poncre '  for  putting  it  out,  as  turrii' 
/SdXXcii^,  fiakXeiv,  riBipai,  The  settling  days  at  Rome  were  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides.  Horace  says  that  Alphius  delivered  the  foregoing  speech 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to^tum  farmer  immediately,  and  that  with 
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this  Tiew  he  got  in  all  his  money  on  the  Ides  (the  middle  of  Ihe  month),  bnt 
when  the  next  Kalends  came  (the  first  of  the  month)  he  could  not  resist  put- 
ting  it  out  again. 


EPODE    III. 

HoBACB  here  vents  his  wrath  against  some  garlic  which  he  had  eaten  tbe 
day  before  at  Msecenas^s  table,  and  which  had  disagreed  with  him.  He  seems 
to  impl^  that  Miecenas  had  plaj^ed  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
Epode  18  fuU  of  humor  and  familiarity. 

Abgumxnt. — If  a  man  has  murdered  his  father,  only  make  him  eat  garlic. 
What  poison  haye  I  within  me  ?  Was  a  yiper^s  blood  in  the  mess,  or  did 
Canidia  tamper  with  it  ?  Sure  with  such  poison  did  Medea  anoint  Jason 
.snd  his  intended  bride.  Apulia  in  the  dog-days  neyer  bumt  like  this,  nor 
.ihe  coat  on  Hercules's  shoiuders.  If  thou  dost  eyer  take  a  fancy  to  such 
stuff,  Mfficenas,  mayst  thou  ask  for  a  kiss  and  be  refused ! 

I.  ParentU  dim]  He  nses  the  same  iUnstration  in  cnrsing  Ihe  tree  that 
nearlj  killed  him  (C.  ii.  13.  6). 

3.  Edit\  The  old  form  of  the  present  snbjunctiye  was  *edim,*  'edis/ 
'edit.'    It  occurs  agaiii  (Sat.  ii.  8.  90).    Cicero  uses  this  form,  and  Plautus 


4.  0  dura\  *  O  the  toneh  bowels  of  those  countty  folk.'  Horace  peihaps 
remembered  Virgil's  line  (Ecl.  ii.  10) : 

"  Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestn 
Allia  serpyllumquc  hcrbas  contundit  olentes." 

5.  praecordii$i\  This  is  sometimes  put  for  the  intestines,  as  in  Sat.  ii. 
,4.  26. 

6.  viperinvu  —  cruor]    See  C.  i.  8.  9. 

7.  MeUitf]     C.  iii.  16.  32,  n. 

8.  Canidici]  This  is  one  of  the  few  names  of  which  we  may  be  pretty  suns 
that  it  represents  a  real  person.  The  Scholiasts  on  this  place,  and  Sat.  i.  8. 
24,  say  that  her  rcd  name  was  Gratidia,  and  that  she  was  a  Neapolitan  seller 
of  perfumes.  She  is  mentioned  always  as  a  witch.  In  Epod.  y.  she  is  the 
principal  person  concemed  in  the  murder  of  the  boy ;  in  Epod.  xyii.  Horace 
addresses  his  mock  apologics  to  her.  She  figures  in  the  scene  on  the  Esqui- 
liae  represented  in  S.  i.  8,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  1.  48  ;  8. 95. 
It  is  impossible,  from  Horace's  poems,  to  gather  the  cause  of  his  anger  against 
this  woman,  or  his  connection  with  her. 

9.  praetfr  omnes]  These  words  go  with  *  mh»ta  est.*  The  Argonautae 
inclnded  fifty  of  the  greatest  heroes,  and  among  them  Hercules,  the  Di- 
oscuri,  Orpheus,  Theseus,  Nestor,  ctc.  To  all  the  rest  Medea  preferred 
Jason,  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  married  him,  and  helped  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  tasks,  onc  of  which  was  the  yoking  two  fire-breathing 
oxen  to  a  plongh,  and  tuming  up  the  soil  in  which  he  was  to  sow  the 
dragon's  teeth. 

13.  Hoe  delibutia]  Horace  assigns  opposite  qnalities  to  the  poison  in  Me- 
dea's  hands.  It  protects  Jason  and  destro^s  Creusa  (or  Glauce),  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom  Jason  mamed,  deserting  Medea.  Her  reyenge 
is  well  known.    (See  Epod.  y.  63.) 

14.  Serpente/ugit  alite.]  After  destroying  her  riyal,  Medea  fled  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  serpents. 

15.  insedit  vapor]  *  Vapor '  is  equiyalent  to  *  calor,'  the  effect  to  the  canse. 
^Sidemm  vapor'  is  the  heat  of  the  dog-days.    (Compare  Epod.  xyi.  61.) 
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The  aiid)  viixwatiired  chanict^r  of  Apulia  hasbeen  notroedbefore  (C'iii.'30. 
11). 

17.  Nec  munus  hwneris]  i.  e.  the  garment  smeared  with  tilie  blood  of  Nes- 
8as,  given  by  Deianira  to  Hercales.  She  gave  it  as  a  love-chaim,  and  it 
bumt  him  to  death.     See  Epod.  xrii.  31. 

20.  Jocose]     See  Introduction. 

21.  savio  opponat  tuo\     *  Sariuni'  means  'a  lip/ 

22.  sponda]     The  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  person  got  in  was  called 
"*8ponda/  the  opposite  side  ^pluteos.' 


EPODE   IV, 

AlL  thc  positive  information  we  can  derive  from  this  Ode  in  lespect  to  its 
purport  and  date  is,  that  it  contains  a  vehement  invective  against  some  per- 
8on  of  low  birth  and  contcmptible  character,  •who  gave  himself  airs  and  difl- 
gusted  the  people  of  Bome ;  he  was  also  a  imilitaty  tribune. 

Akguhbnt.  —  I  hate  thee,  thou  whipped  slave,  as  ^e  lamb  hates  the  wolf 
and  the  wolf  the  lamb.  Be  thou  never  so  proud,  Inck  doth  not  diange  the 
breed.  See,  as  thou  swaggerest  down  the  road,  how  they  tum  and  say,  "  Here 
is  a  scoundrel  who  was  llogged  till  the  crier  was  tired,  and  now  he  has  his 
acres,  and  ambles  on  his  nag,  and  sits  among  the  Equites,  and  snaps  his  ^ 
fingm  at  Otho  and  his  law.  What  is  the  use  of  our  sending  sfaips  to  attadc 
^e  pirates,  if  such  a  rascal  as  this  is  to  be  military  tribune  ? '" 

I .  sortiio]  *  In  virtue  of  their  condition.'  *  Sors '  is  the  condition  which 
.C^ioe,  aiccident,  fate,  or  nature  (as  here)  has  assigned.    See  notes  on  C.  i.  9. 

14.    S.  i.  1. 1. 

3.  Hibericis  —fttnibus]  These  were  cords  raade  of  *  spartum,'  usnally  said 
to  be  the  Spanish  broom.  It  was  made  into  ropes,  esp«cially  for  ships'  rig- 
ging.    la  the  army  th^  flogged  with  vine  twigs. 

7.  metiente]  '  Ab  thou  meafiurest  the  Sacred  Way.'  'Metiri*  is  used  by 
the  poets  in  expressing  motion  of  various  kinds,  with  *  viam,'  *  iter,'  *  mare,' 
etc.  Here  it  shows  the  man'8  strut  and  swagger.  The  Via  Sacra  was 
ciowded  with  public  buildings^.  and  was  a  favorite  lounge.    See  S.  i.  9.  1. 

8.  bis  trium  ulnarum  toffa,]  The  Komans  of  this  period  used  'nlna'  as  an 
equivalent  for  *  cubitus ' ;  therefore  *  bis  trium  ulnaram '  must  be  undcrstood 
to  have  reference  to  the  width  of  the  toga,  not  the  length,  which  was  much 
greater,  about  three  times  the  hcight  of  the  wearer  fh>m  the  shoulder  to  the 
ground.  The  effect  of  so  wide  a  toga  would  be  to  give  a  broad  imposing 
appearance  to  the  man'6  person.  Compare  S.  ii.  3. 183 :  "  Latus  ut  in  Circo 
spatiere." 

9.  vertat]  This  means  that  the  passengers  tumed  to  one  anOther,  and  also 
turaed  to  look  at  the  coxcomb  and  point  at  him. 

huc  et  huc  euHtium]  *  Huc  et  huc,'  *  hinc  et  hinc  *  (Epod.  ii,  31 ;  v.  97),  are 
poetical  ways  of  expressing  what  in  prose  is  expressed  with  *illuc/  'illine' 
m  the  second  place. 

II.  Sectus]  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  language  each  man  holds  to  his 
neighbor.  The  *  triumviri  capitales '  were  magistrates  of  police,  and  Jthey  had 
the  power  of  summarily  punishing  slaves,  A  crier  stood  by  while  floggings 
were  going  on,  and  kept  proclaiming  the  oifender's  crime,  So  Plato  lays 
down,  in  the  Laws,  that  the  swindler  shall  be  flogged  at  the  rate  of  one  blow 
Ibr  each  drachma,  while  the  crier  declares  his  crinie. 

13.  Arat  FalemH    The  Faleraua  ager,  in  Campania,  was  covered  with 
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•vineg^  bat  tiie  vmeyaids  were  plonghed  between  tte  trted,  ahd  «oim  xdth  cora. 
The  Appian  road,  Uiadiiig  into  CampaQia,  wovild  be  passed  and  rcpasBcd  by 
this  maa  as  he  went  to  and  from  his  estates.  '  Teio '  is  equiraient  to  rpi/So, 
which  is  osed  in  the  same  oonnectioQ. 

15,  eque$]  If  the  person  was  a  military  tribmie,  he  had  equestrian  rank ; 
tmd,  if  of  one  ^  the  four  first  legions,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  and 
wore  the  'latus  clav«s.'  -  8ee  S.  i.~6.  25.  l(  fae  had  an  income  of  400,000 
sesterces,  he  could,  under  the  hiw  of  L.  Koscius  Otlw)  (passed  B.  c.  67),  take 
fais.phice  in  aqyof  the  fourteen  fi;ont  rows  in  the  theatre,  and  hiugh  at 
Otho,  whose  purpose  was  to  keep  those  seats  for  persoas  of  birth.  bee  Epa 
.L1.62*        ' 

1».  Gnara  lcUron»]  lu  the  j^ear  B.c.  38  Angnstns  declared  war  against 
Sex.  Pompeius,  who  faad  eniisted  in  lus  Kemoe  piratcs  and  slaves.  These 
fiomoe  aUudes  to. 

20.  tribwio  mUiiumf]  £ach  legion  in  the  Boman  army  had  six  tribunes 
(the  post  Horace  held  under  Bmtus),  who  were  their  principai  officors,  having 
each  nsuaJlljr  aboot  a  thousand  men  undedr  tliem. 


EPODB    V. 

"Thekb  is  much  likeness  between  this  singular  Odc  and  part  of  tlie  eightli 
Satu*  of  the  first  book.  A  scene  is  represented  in  which  the  unfortunate 
woman  Canidia  (Epod.  iii.  8,  n.),  sathized  by  Horace  for  a  successioa  of 
years,  is  the  chief  actress.  Shc  is  passionately  in  love  with  one  Varus, 
whom  she  calls  an  old  sinner,  but  wliose  heait  she  is  resolved  to  win.  To 
this  end  she  resorts  to  magical  phiiters,  for  the  coraposition  of  which,  in 
campany  with  three  other  witches,  she  gets  a  boy  of  good  family,  strips  hini 
naked,  and  buries  hira  up  to  his  chin  in  a  hole,  in  order  that  there,  with  food 
mLt  before  him,  he  might  wither  away  in  tJie  midst  of  longing,  and.  so  his 
livermight  form,  in  conjunction  with  other  ingrediehts,  a  love-potion,  to  be 
administered  to  the  faitiiless  Varus.  What  couid  liave  put  sttch^  a  scene  into 
Horace's  head,  it  is  Imrd  to  say. 

Abgdment.— "Tell  me,  br  thc  gods,  by  thy  children,  if  Lucina  hati 
^mr  blessed  thee,  by  this  pui-ple  toga,  which  should  protect  my  childhood, 
tell  me  what  mcaneth  this  horrid  soene  l  Why  look  ye  at  me  so  stemly « '^ 
Ab  these  wordfi  drop  from  the  trombling  and  naked  child,  Canidia  bids  them 
bring  branches  from  the  tombs,  a  soreech-owl's  wing,  and  eggs  steeped  in 
frqgs'  blood,  poisonous  herbs  of  Thessaly  and  Hiberia,  and  bones  ^natched 
from  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch,  to  bum  in  the  magic  flames.  Sagana 
meanwhile  sprinkles  waters  of  Avemus  over  the  chamber,  and  Veia  digs  a 
pit,  where  rtie  boy  must  stand  bnried  to  the  chin,  that  his  marrow  and  liver 
may  dry  up,  and  become  fit  ingredients  for  the  potion.  Folia,  too,  is  there 
charming  stars  and  moon  ftom  the  sky.  Then  Canidia  bursts  forth,  savino"  • 
«  Night  and  DJaija,  avenge  me  on  my  enemies.  Give  me  such  an  ointment 
to  smear  the  old  man  with,  that  the  dogs  raay  bark  at  him  as  he  goes  to  his 
vile  haunts.  Bnt  what  is  this  ?  How  did  Medea  ^ucceed  while  I  feil «  I 
know  every  herb.  I  have  anointed  his  bed.  I  see,  I  see.  Some  charm 
more  skilled  has  set  him  ftee.  No  common  potion  therefore,  no  hackneyed 
spell,  will  I  prepare  for  thee,  Varus :  the  skies  shall  sink  below  the  sea  if 
Ihou  bum  noot  with  love  for  me."  Then  the  boy  bursts  out  into  cursing  and 
says :  '*  The  destiny  of  man  is  unchangeable.  I  >vill  curse  you,  and  my  curse 
no  sacrifice  shall  avert.  My  ghost  shall  haunt  you  by  night,  and  tear  your 
flesh,  «nd  rob  you  of  sleep.  Men  shall  stone  you,  and  wolves  and  vulturei 
«hall  tear  yoiir  tmbiiried  carcases,  and  my  parents  shall  live  to  see  it  *' 
33 
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386  NOTES. 

1 .  Ai,o  deontm]  *  At'  is  tbe  same  word  as  '  ad/  nii(]  h  not  nlwajs  or 
usaallj  an  adversative  pardele.  It  is  contained  in  ^atque'  and  'autera,' 
neither  of  which  is  adversative.  So  «iXXft  and  ti  have  not  necessarily  that 
force,  but  are  used  to  open  sentences,  and  carry  on  the  meaning  of  a  dis- 
coarse.  When  *  at  ^  is  used  at  tfae  opening,  it  expresses  abruptness,  and  is 
as  though  the  speaiLer  were  only  continning  a  sentiment  previonsly  conmyed, 
but  not  expressed.  "  It  denotes  a  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind^  and  is  em- 
ployed  in  sudden  transitions  of  speech.    See  S.  ii.  2.  40,  n. 

dearum  quidquid]  Livy  uses  the  same  expression  more  than  onoe  (ii.  5; 
xxiii.  9).     See  also  S.  i.  6.  1. 

6.  veris]  In  this  word  a  doubt  is  implied  of  the  woman'8  fertility.  The 
charge  is  retmcted  in  £pod.  xvii.  50,  sqq.    As  to  Lucina,  see  C.  S.  15,  n. 

7.  purpurae  decus]  The  *  toga  praetexta,'  with  a  purple  stripe,  the  sign  of 
nobility  and  of  chiidnood,  which  should  have  tumed  his  persecutors  ftom  tiieir 
purpose,  but  did  not.  In  addition  to  this  toga,  children  of  free  parents  woro 
a  small  round  plate  of  goid  {'  buUa ')  suspended  from  their  neck.  Both  wer^ 
laid  aside  on  the  assumption  of  the  *  toga  virilis '  (usually  at  about  fifteen>, 
and  the  *  buUa '  was  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares.  Pliny  caUs  the 
'praetexta*  "majestas  pueritiae"  (ix.  36).  *Odia  novercalia*  were  pro- 
verbial.  •  (See  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  2.) 

8.  Per  improbaturum]     Compare  C.  i.  2.  19. 

12.  Insignibus]  That  is,  his  *praetexta'  and  'buUa/  'Xmpube  corpus' 
18  in  apposition  with  *  pner.' 

14.  Thracum]    The  Thracians  are  put  for  any  barbarians. 

21 .  Jolcos  atque  Hiberia]  lolcos  was  a  town  of  Thessaly,  and  Hiberia  a 
region  east  of  Colchis  and  south  of  the  Caucasas,  now  part  of  Gcoigia,  which 
is  referred  to  in  C.  ii.  20.  20.  Ehsewhere  in  Horace,  Hiber  and  HiberMi  have 
reference  to-Spain. 

24.  Flammis  aduri  Colchicis.]  Flames  of  Colchis  mean  magic  flames,  such 
as  Medea  used. 

25.  expedita]  This  answers  to  the  description  of  Canidia  herself,  giTen 
Sat.  i.  8.  23  :  — 

"  Vidi  egomet  nigra  succindam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam." 
Sagana  is  there  again  introduced  in  her  company. 

26.  Avernales  aquas]  So  Dido,  in  her  pretended  magidal  ceremoBy, 
«prinkled  "  latices  simulatos  fontis  Avemi "  (Aen.  iv.  512). 

28.  currens  aper.]  As  Sagana  is  represented  ranning  abont  fnrionsly>  the 
mshing  of  a  boar  is  not  a  bad  simile.  It  is  intelhgible  to  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  wild  hog  bursting  from  a  jungk,  and  then  tumbling  along  tfie  open 
plain  fafier  tiian  dog  or  rider  can  foUow  him. 

29.  nuUa — consdentia]  Unconscious  or  carelcBSof  the  horrible  sufiering 
the  child  was  to  endure.  Though  she  groaned,  it  was  only  with  the  labor. 
We  are  to  understand  that  the  transaction  was  going  on,  and  the  grave  being 
dug,  in  the  open  court,  the  *  impluvium '  or  *  peristyUum  *  (C.  iii  10.  5,  n.). 
The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  boy'8  torture  are  sumciently  explained  in  the 
Introduction. 

33.  Longo  die  bis  terque]  'Longo'  belongs  to  'die,'  npt  to  *  spectaculo.' 
On  every  weary  day,  food  was  to  be  pnt  before  him,  and  changed  two  or  three 
times,  that  his  soul  might  yeara  for  it,  like  Tantalus,  and  its  longings  might 
be  worked  into  the  speU  that  was  to  inflame  the  heart  of  Varas.  *  Inemori  | 
is  not  found  anywhere  else.  The  ordinary  form  is  *  immori.'  *  Bis  terque ' 
signifies  '  frequently ' ;  *  bis  terve,'  *  rarely.' 

39.  Interminato]  This  word,  compounded  of  *inter'  and  *minor,'  is  a 
stronger  way  of  expressing  *  interdicto,'  *  forbidden.*  It  is  liie  inteiposition 
of  a  threat,  instead  of  a  plain  command.    '  As  soon  as  h^»  eyeballs,  fixed  ott 
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Ihe  fori)idden  food,  Btiould  haVe  wasted/  Sai.  ii.  1 .  24 :  **  Ut  iemel  icto  Ac- 
cessit  fervor  capiti." 

42.  Ariminensem  Foliam]  Folia  of  Ariminum  (an  Umbrian  town)  repre- 
sents  somc  woman  of  unnatural  lewdness,  well  known  at  Naples  and  its 

•neighborhood,  where,  Horaee  means  to  saj,  when  this  story  was  told,  every- 
body  believed  she  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  This  id  the  most  obvious  way  of 
explaining  the  passage,  without  supposing  tbe  scene  to  be  laid  at  Naples, 
which  it  cannot  be.     See  vv.  58  and  100. 

43.  otioaa]  So  Ovid  calls  it :  "  in  otia  natam  Parthenopen  "  (Met  xv. 
711). 

45.  Qjuae  sidera  eaxantata]    This  facolty  of  witches  is  sufficiently  well 

known.    Viig.  (EcL  viii.  69) :  **  Carmina  vel  caelo  possunt  deducere  Lu- 

nam." 

Thestala]     C.  i.  27.  21.  - 

55.  FormidoiosiM]     This  is  eqnivalent  to  '  horridis/  as  Virg.  (Gieorg.  ir. 

468),  "  Caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucnm."    The  word  bears  an  active  and 

a  passive  meaning. 

57.  Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,]  She  here  prays  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at 
Varus,  as  he  goes  to  the  brothels  of  thc  Suburra,  so  that  all  may  tum  out  and 
laugh  at  the  viie  old  man,  sccnted  with  thc  richest  perfumes,  such  as  even  she, 
Canidia,  had  never  madc.     (Sec  Epod.  iii.  8j  n.) 

58.  Suburande  canes]  Subun-a  was  tlie  name  of  that  part  of  the  city 
which  lay  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Viminal.  It  was  very  populous 
and  profligate.  Propertius  (iv.  7. 15)  describes  it  as  the  resort  of  thieves,  and 
Martial  of  prostitutes  (vi.  66). 

61 .  Quia  accidil  ?\  She  wondcrs  why  her  dnigs  (which  she  calls  the  drugs 
of  Medea,  as  imitatmg  thosc)  take  no  eifect  upon  him  ;  when  she  suddenly 

.breaks  out  with  the  exclamation,  "Ah!  ah !  Isce;  some  stronger  spell  is 
at  work ;  but  I  will  find  one  that  is  stronger  than  anv  "  (v.  71 ). 

62.  Venena  Medeae]  She  speoks  as  if  she  fiad  Deen  actually  using  tbe 
drugs  of  Medea. 

63.  fugit  uUa  peUicem,]     See  Epod.  iii.  13. 

69.  Indormit  unctis]  She  had  smeared  the  conch  he  slept  on  with  drugs, 
to  make  him  forget  all  women  but  herself.    '  Unctis  *  goes  with  *  oblivione.* 

73.  Vare,]  Who  Varus  was,  wc  cannot  teli.  Some  ancient  MSS.  in- 
scriptions  call  him  '  Alfius  Varus.' 


74.  caputy]     Sce  C.  i.  24.J,  n. 
76.  Marsis  —  vocihus:] 


That  is,  by  common  spells  or  charms,  such  as 
have  been  leamt  from  the  Marsi,  and  were  usually  practised  (Epod.  xvii.  29). 
Virgil  has  (Aen.  vii.  758) :  "  Marsis  quaesitae  in  montibus  hcrbac." 

86.  Thyesteas  preces :]  Curses  such  as  Thyestes  might  have  imprecated  on 
Ihe  head  of  Atreus  (see  C  i.  6.  8,  n  ).  The  opening  sentence  of  the  boy^s 
speCch  is  variously  interpreted.  The  words  may  be  translated  as  they  stand : 
**  Witchcraft,  or  the  great  powers  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  change  the  fate  of 
men  "  ;  i.  e.  nothing  can,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  which  interpretation  is 
the  least  strained,  witli  reference  to  the  collocation  of  the  woi-ds.  The 
omission  of  a  connccting  particle  between  *  venena '  and  *  magnum '  is  no 
argument  against  this  version. 

90.  Nuliaexpiatur  victima.]     See  C.  t  28.  34. 

91.  Quin]     See  next  Epod.  v.  3,  n. 

92.  Noctumus  occurram  Furor]  He  threatens  to  haunt  them  at  night  by 
his  ghost,  in  the  shape  of  madness,  with  sharp  claws  tearing  their  faces,  and 
sitting  like  a  nightmare  on  their  breast.  *  Furor '  is  nowhere  else  personilied, 
as  fiir  as  I  am  aware.    .*  Dii-is '  means  *  curses.' 

94.  Quae  vis  deorum  ^t  maniumj]  The  spirits  of  the  dead  were,  to  their 
surviving  kindred,  divinities,  *  Dii  Manes.'    They  had  Uieir  sacred  rites  se- 
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cnred  them  by  the  laws  (see  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9),  and  their  annnal  festiTal, 
Fcmlia.  In  the  early  period  of  Rorac  they  were  identical  with  the  Lares,  the 
deitics  wlio  protected  each  homestead,  and  whose  hearth  was  in  every  hall. 
Bee  Epp.  ii.  1.  138,  n. 

100.  EsquUinae  alites  i\  On  the  Campns  Esqnilinus  malefactors  of  the 
lower  sort  wcre  executed,  and  their  bodics  left  for  thc  vultures  and  jackalls  to 
devour.     Compare  Epod.  xvii.  58,  and  S-  i.  8.  8,  n. 


EPODE    VI. 

.  It  is  impossiblo  to  saj  with  certainty  who  is  the  person  attacked  in  this 
Ode.  It  is  some  yimlent  writer.  Horace  moets  him  on  his  own  ground, 
chalienging  him  to  attack  himsclf,  irathcr  than  level  liis  abuse  at  innoceot 
strangers,  who  could  not  defend  themselves. 

Aroumbnt.  — Whj  snarl  at  innocent  strangers,  dog,  and  run  away  from 
the  wolf  ?  Attack  me,  if  thou  darcsf  I  am  ever  ready  to  hunt  the  prey, 
while  thou  dost  but  bai'k  and  tum  aside  to  fiU  thy  belly.  Beware !  for  I 
have  lifted  my  horos,  evcn  as  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  lifted  theirs.  If  I 
am  attacked,  thinkest  thou  I  will  stand  likc  a  cliild,  and  cry  ? 

3.  Quin  —  verlis\  *  Quin  *  is  in  this  combination  only  equivalent  to  '  qui  * 
and  a  ncgative,  taken  interrogatively.  *  Quin  vertis '  is  a  direct  question. 
An  instance  of '  quin*  as  a  dircct  asscrtion,  which  is  a  oonventional  secondary 
iisagc,  occurs  in  the  Epodo  prcceding,  v.  91. 

6.  Amica  vis  pastorihus,']  Lucretius  (vi.  1221)  ppeaks  of  "fida  canum  vis," 
and  Viig.  (Aen.  iv.  132),  "odoiu  canum  vis  "  *Vis'  signifies  *a  pack.' 
Whatever  the  Molossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were,  thcy  wcrc  nsed  for  hunt- 
ing,  and  were  lovcd  by  shepherds  bccause  in  packs  they  destroyed  the  wolves 
and  beasts  of  prcy.     (Soe  Geoi^.  iii.  405,  sqq.) 

13.  Lycanibae  —  Bupfih.]  Archijochus,  the  lyric  poct  of  Paros,  attacked 
Lvcambes  (a  citizen  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  to  which  Archilochns  migrated), 
who,  after  promising  liim  his  daughter  Neobule  in  marriage,  retracted  his 
promise,  so  sharply  that  he  is  snid  to  have  hanged  himself ;  and  the  same  fate 
was  supposed  to  have  befallcn  Buj^alus  and  Athcnis,  two  sculptors,  wbo  tucned 
into  ridicule  the  ugly  featurcs  of  Ilipponax,  the  lync  poet  of  Ephesus,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  centuiy  n.  c,  about  150  years  after  Archilochus.  The 
daughters  of  Lycambes  were  includcd,  as  the  stoiy  gocs,  in  Archilochus's  in- 
vectivcs,  and  also  dcstroycd  thomselves      See  Epp.  i.  19.  25. 

16.  Inultus  utjlebopuerf]     The  constmction  is  *  inultus,  flebo  ut  pucr,* 


EPODE    VII. 

This  Epode  apj^ears  to  have  been  -written  when  some  fresh  war  was  break- 
ing  out  It  may  have  been  the  last  war  betwccn  Augustus  and  M.  Antonius, 
which  ended  in  the  battlc  of  Actiura  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria.  See 
Epod.  I.,  Introduction.  This  is  as  likcly  a  timo  as  any  other,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to'decide, 

Argument.  —  Whither  run  ye  to  arms  '  —  hath  not  blood  enough  of  Bo- 
mans  been  shed  ?  'T  is  not  to  bum  the  walls  of  Carthage,  or  hurable  tho 
Briton,  but  that  the  Parthian  may  rejoice  m  seeing  Rome  fall  by  hcr  own 
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haniL  Tiie  beastf  do  not  wai-  Qpon  thcir  kind.  Is  it  mattness,  or  ibrce  irre- 
sistible,  or  wickedness,  tliat  drives  you  ?  They  are  damb :  they  answer  not. 
'T  is  even  so :  the  blood  of  Kemas  is  vistted  on  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

2.  condiHf]     Swords  which  were  *  lately  sheathed/ 

7.  Intactus]  See  C.  iii.  24. 1.  What  Horace  means  to  say  is,  "  The  blood 
that  has  been  spilt  in  these  civil  wars  has  been  shed,  not  for  the  destractioa 
of  Carthi^,  as  in  the  war  that  Scipio  led,  or  that  the  Briton  might  be  led  in 
chains,  as  he  was  by  Jalias  Ciesar,  but  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  hei-self.*' 
'  Intactus '  means  *  antoached,'  till  Jolius  Csesar  invaded  them  and  carried 
away  prisoners,  many  of  whom  walked  in  his  triamph.  The  first  time  after 
Cssar s  expeditions  that  a  Koman  army  invaded  Britain  was  in  the  expedi> 
tion  of  Claadius,  a.  d.  43. 

8.  tSacra  catenatus  via,]     See  C.  iv:  2.  35,  n. 

12.  dispar]  This  signiiies  an.  animal  of  another  species.  '  Feris,*  agree- 
ing  with  'lupis^'  and  *  leonibus,'  may  be  rendered  *fierce  thoagh  they  be.' 

13.  vis  acrior,]  This  seems  to  be  an  absolute  expression  (not  comparative 
with  '  furor '),  and  equivalent  to  O^ov  ^ia,  ^co^Ad/Scia ;  and  it  is  so  explained 
by  Gaius  with  refei-ence  to  such  a  visitation  of  God  as  a  storm,  earthquake, 
and  so  forth  (Dig.  11.  25.  6) :  "  Vis  major,  quam  Graeci  $€ov  fitavj  id  est, 
vim  divinam  appellant,  non  debet  conductori  damnosa  esse."  Horace  means 
8ome  irresistible  force. 

19.  Ut  immerentis]  *Ut*  signifies  *cver  since,*  as  C.  iv.  4.  42,  and  else- 
where.  Horace  here  fetches  his  reasons  from  a  distant  source,  more  iknciM 
fthan  natorai.    He  wrote  more  to  the  purpose  afberwards,  C.  i  2 ;  ii.  1. 


EPODE    VIII. 
Abbbessbb  to  a  Ucentious  old  woman. 


.  EPODE  IX. 

The  date  of  this  Odc  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  written  when  the  news 
of  Actiura  was  fresh,  in  Septeraber,  b.  c  31,  immediately  before  the  37th  of 
the  first  book.  It  is  addressed  to  Maecenas,  who  is  called  upon  to  celebrate 
with  a  feast  at  his  new  house  the  victory  of  Augustus,  which  is  described  as 
if  by  an  eyewitness. 

Argument.  —  Whcn  shall  we  drink  under  thy  tall  roof,  Maecenas,  to 
Caesar  the  conqueror,  as  late  we  did  when  the  son  of  Neptune  lost  his  flCet. 
and  fled,  —  he  who  thrcatened  us  all  with  the  chains  his  slaves  had  wom  ? 
Will  our  sons  believe  it  1  Homans  hav*  sold  themselves  to  serve  a  woman 
and  her  eunuchs,  and  the  luxurious  gauze  hath  fluttered  among  the  standards 
of  war !  But  their  allies  deseited  to  our  side,  and  their  ships  skulked  from 
the  fight  .  lo  Triumphe !  bring  forth  the  golden  chariot  and  the  sacrifice. 
So  great  a  conqueror  never  came  from  Africa  before.  The  enemy  hath ' 
changcd  his  purple  for  mouming,  and  hath  fled  to  Crete  or  the  Syrtes,  or 
knoweth  not  whither  to  fly.  Bigger  cups,  boy,  —  Chian,  or  Lesbian,  or  Cse- 
cuban,  —  we  wiU  drown  our  old  anxieties  for*  Csesar  in  wine. 

3..  sub  aUa —  domo;']    This  was  the  house  built  by  Msecen^vii  "•  '^«*  r^-mnn» 
..£8<miljntt8.    See  Introductioa  to  S.  i.  8. 
33* 
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.  6.  harbarum  f]  Phrygian,  for  which  this  wafl  a  oommon  eqmTalent,  an  op- 
posed  to  Grecian.  So  (£pp.  i.  2.  7) :  "  Graecia barbariae  lento  coUiso  duello." 
Virg.  Aen,  ii.  504:  **Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi."  CatuU. 
(Ixiv.  265) :  "Bai-baraque  horribili  stridebat  tibia  cantu."  See.C.  i.  1.  32, 
n.  on  the  plural  '  tibiis/  and  C.  iv.  15.  30,  n.,  as  to  Dorian  atid  Phrygian 
music. 

7.  nvq)erA  This  was  between  five  and  six  years  before,  when  Sextns  Pom- 
pcius  was  defeated  bj  Agrippa  oif  Naulochus,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  b.  c.  36, 
when  his  fleet  was  bumt,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  fly  to  Asia.  Horace  says 
he  threatened  to  fasten  upon  the  free  citizens  those  chains  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  fugitive  slaves,  who  formed  a  lai^  part  of  his  force.  Sextus  ap- 
pears  to  have  boasted  that  Neptune  was  h^  father,  and  the  sea  his  mother. 
See  Epod.  iv.  19. 

12.  Emancipatus]  There  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  here,  bnt  the  sense 
would  seem  to  require  *  mancipatus.'  "  *  Mancipatio'  is  the  form  by  which 
a  person  who  was  not '  sui  juris '  was  transferred  to  the  '  potestas '  of  another, 
as  jn  the  case  of  adoption.  *  Emanciparo '  seems  to  be  the  proper  term  to 
express  the  making  a  pcrson  '  sui  juris '  by  the  act  of  '  mancipatio ' ;  but 
'  mancipo '  and  *  cmancipo '  arc  often  confounded  in  the  MSS."  Here,  how- 
ever,  we  must  take  '  emancipatus '  as  the  true  reading,  aud  it  can  only  sig- 
nify  '  sold  into  slavery/  Tliere  may  be  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace. 

13.  F&1  vallum  et  arma]  *  Valli '  were  stakes,  of  which  every  soldier  car- 
ried  one  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  '  agger '  or  mound  of  earth, 
!brmed  round  an  encampment  or  a  besicged  town.  *  Arma '  includes  not  only 
his  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  but  an  axe,  saw,  chain,  etc.  The  accou- 
trements  of  a  Roman  soldier  were  very  heavy,  but  they  had  slaves  (*  calones  *) 
who  helped  to  carry  them.     See  C.  ii.  13.  18,  n. 

16.  conopium]    A  gauze  mosquito  curtain. 

17.  At  huc]  'Huc'  is  *to  our  side.'  'Frementes*  agrees  with  'eqnos.' 
Horace  means  to  say  that  part  of  the  enemy^s  force  deserted  to  Csesar.  For 
the  expression  *  canentes  Caesarem  *  compare  Virg.  (Aen.  vii.  698) :  "  Ibant 
aequati  numero  regemque  canebant."  The  Galli  were  cavalry  of  (jralatia  (or 
Gallogrsecia)  under  Deiotarus  their  king,  and  his  general  (who  afterwards 
succeeded  him),  Amyntas. 

20.  sinistrorsum  citae.]  This  is  probably  a  nautical  term.  The  Greeks  had 
an  expression  irpyuvriy  KpoyaaaBam  *  to  back  water.'  Something  of  that 
Bort,  connected  with  flight,  is  probably  the  meaning  of  '  sini[^trorsum  citae.' 
Whether  Horace  exactly  states  what  he  had  heard,  and  whether  the  infbrma- 
tion  was  precisely  correct,  we  cannot  tell.  He  wrote  while  the  tidings  were 
fresh,  and  probably  gave  only  popftlar  reports.  The  defection  of  the  Gala- 
tians  is  mentioncd  by  Plutarch  (Ant.  63).    *  Citae '  is  the  participle  of  '  deo.' 

21.  /o  THumphef]     Triumphus  is  personificd,  as  in  C.  iv.  2.  49. 

aureos  Currua]  A  gilded  cliariot  was  used*  by  oonquerors  in  their  triumphs. 
The  form  of  the  chariot  was  that  of  a  round  tower.  Four  horses,  which  on 
special  occasions  were  white,  were  tised  for  drawing  the  triumphal  chariot. 
Heifers  that  had  not  been  under  the  yoke,  were  ofier^  in  sacrifice  at  the  close 
of  the  procession.  Scipio  AfHcanus  Minor  triumphed  in  a.  v.  c.  608  (b.  c. 
146),  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  Marius  in  n.  c.  104,  for  his  victories 
over  Jugurtha. 

25.  cui  super  Kart/iaginem]  AU  that  is  here  said  about  Scipio^s  tomb  is, 
that  his  valor  built  him  one  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  which  is  no  more  thaa 
a  rcpetition  of  C.  iv.  8.  17.  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  tomb  of  renown,  in 
which  Scipio's  memory  is  enshrined,  not  his  body. 

27.  Terra  marique]  There  was  no  land  enga^ment;  bnt  all  the  forces  of 
Antonius,  when  he  deserted  them,  laid  down  meir  arms.    '  Punicnm  sagom' 
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ia  called  bj  the  Greek  writers  ^wW.  The  'sagiim'  was  piopeilj  the 
cloak  wom  by  the  common  soldier  on  service ;  but  qoalified  as  it  is  here  bT 
'  panicomy'  '  porple»'  it  can  only  mcan  the  '  paludamentum/  or  officer^s  mili- 
tary  cloak.  Horace  sajs  the  enemy  has  changed  his  purple  cloak  for  a  black 
one,  in  token  of  mourni^  and  shame  for  his  defeat.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  thoBgh  M.  Antonius  is  clearly  the  person  uppermost  in  the  writer^s  mind, 
he  onXy  uses  the  general  expressions  '  bostis/  '  Bomanus '  ( v.  1 1 ).  '  Mutavit ' 
aignifies,  as  elsewhere,  *  has  taken  in  exchange.' 

29.  cmium  —  vrbibus]  See  C  iii.  27.  33,  n.  'Ventis  non  suis'  means 
^unfavoraUe  winds.'    Ovid  (Met.  iv.  373) :  **  Vota  suos  habuere  deos." 

33.  Cktpaehret  <iffer]  The  transition  hcre  is  aa  abrupt  and  expressive  as 
in  C.  iii.  19.  9. 

36.  Aktire  rMil  *  Metire '  is  equlTalent  to  '  misce/  becanse  the  wine  and 
the  water  were  measiired  out  aad  mixed  in  r^ular  proportions,  by  means  of 
the  cyathiu  (C.  iiL  19. 12). 


EPODB  X. 

M^niTS  wtts  an  infisrior  poet  of  the  day,  who  appears  t«  have  emp1o}red 
himself  in  abusing  his  betters.  He  is  most  popnlarly  known  through  Vii^irs 
iamitiar  line,  **  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet  tua  carmina,  Maevi "  (£cl  iii.  90). 
It  appears  that  he.  went  or  meditated  goine  to  Greece,  and  Horace  took  a  dif- 
lerent  leave  of  him  from  that  he  took  crf"  his  friend  Viigil  on  a  like  occasion 
(C.  i.  3).  He  calls  him  the  stinking  MseviiiSy  and  promises  aa  o£fering  to 
the  tempests  if  they  wiil  slnk  his  ship. 

AMnHBNT.—  Bad  lack  go  with  the  stinking  Mievins.  Blow,  ve  winds, 
and  shatter  his  ship ;  no  friendly  star  peep  forth  m  the  sky :  let  him  be  driven 
•as  the  Greeka  were  by  Pallas  for  the  critoe  of  Ajax.  O  how  the  sailors 
will  sweat !  and  thou  wilt  tum  deadly  pale,  and  cty  like  a  woman,  and  fall 
to  thr  prayers !  Let  me  only  hear  tlie  gulls  are  feasting  upon  thy  carcass, 
and  I  will  offer  a  goat  and  a  lamb  to  the  storms. 

10.  triah  Orfbftj    8ee  €. !.  28.  21,  n. 

14.  AjaaM\  Tho  son  of  Oflevs.  The  story  is,  that  he  was  destroyed  by 
Athene,  on  his  letnro  from  Troy,  for  having  dragged  Cassandra  from  her 
altar  and  violated  her.  See  Virg,  Aen.  i.  41.  Homer  tells  the  story  a  little 
differently  (Odyss.  iv.  499,  sqq.),  Bat  dther  account  snits  Horace's  descrip- 
iion. 

17.  t/Za}    He  speaks  as  thongh  he  heard  the  man  crying. 

19.  ibmtcs— sanwj  The  sottthem  part  of  the  Hadriatic  was  called  the 
lonian  sea^  and  it  is  called  'sinus,'  as  the  Hadriatic  itself  is  called  so  in  C. 
iii.  27. 18. 

23.  immUabititr  eaper]  8ee  Virg.  Acn.  iii  120;  v.  772.  Black  animals 
were  asoally  ofiered  to  the  Tempests,  to  deprecate  their  wrath.  The  offer- 
ings  Horaoe  promised  are  in  the  way  of  thanksgivmg. 


EPODE   XI. 

This  is  a  love  poem,  probably  imitated  fix)m  the  Greek.  The  poet  com- 
f  lains  that  he  is  so  smitten  by  the  heavy  hand  of  love  that  he  cannot  write  as 
no  nsed.    Two  yeais  before,  he  says,  he  bad  given  up  Jnachia»  who  preferred 
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iicher  lorerB  t»  himself,  btit  now  th«  ymmg  Lyciscns  has  canght  his  hear^ 
and  nothing  but  some  new  love  can  deliVer  hhn  from  the  snare.  The  poet 
addresses  &  fiiend  Fettitis,  as  one  who  had  before  been  his  confidant  an^ 
adyiseT  (r.  12). 

AEGuaiENT.  —  Pettius,  I  am  so  smitten  with  the  heaTy  band  of  loY»,  who 
makes  me  above  others  his  victim,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  ased.  'T  is  two 
years  since  I  gave  up  Inachia.  Ah  I  what  a  bpr-word  I  was  then !  How  I 
eighed  in  company  and  pomred  ont  my  complaints  to  thce,  when  wine  had 
opened  my  heart !  "  Has  the  poor  man^s  wit  no  ehance  against  tiie  hch 
man's  purse  ?  My  wrath  is  kindled  :  I  cast  my  modesty  and  my  sighs  tt>  the 
winds  ;  I  will  contend  wifii  such  rivals  no  more."  Tlius  did  J  Iwast ;  bt|t 
my  feet  carried  me  still  to  her  crnel  door.  And  now,  boastiog  that  l  hate  no 
•  woman  to  fear,  Lyciscns  has  canght  my  heart  |  nov  c&tt  c^iaisel  er  millery 
deliver  me,  nor  aught  but  some  new  flame. 

I.  Pettij]  This  name  is  not  fonncl-filsewhere.  It  may  nevertheless  be  a 
real  name,  though  .it  seems  only  to  be  introduced  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
theOdc. 

3.  me  praeter  omnes  expetit]  *  Me'  is  govemed  by  *  expctit/  not  by  *urere.' 
*  Expetit  —  urere '  is  a  Greek  construction  ;  *  quem  urat '  is  thfi.  legnlar 
Latin. 

4.  m  ptteris]  This  use  of  *in  ^  is  not  very  common. "  It  occurs^  Ov.  Met 
iv.  234 :  "  Neqne  enim  moderams  in  illa  Solis  amor  fuerat." 

6.  Inachia]  This  is  another  of  thoso  names  from  the  Greelt  which  Horace 
invariably  adopts  in  his  merely  poetical  compositions     See  Introduction. 

konorem  deeutit.]  This  exprcssion  is  used  by  Virgil,  who  either  borrowed 
it  from  Horace,  or  from  some  common  original  (Georg.  ii.  404) :  "  Frigidus 
et  silvis  Aquil»  decussit  bonorem.''  See  C.  i  17. 16  :  "  "Rwas  honemm  opu- 
lenta." 

.    8.  Fafmla]    Epp.  i.  13.  9.:  "  Babnla  fiaB,"    He  means  he  was  the  talk  of 
tte  town.    *  Arguit  ^  (v.  10)  is  the  preterperfect  tense. 

II.  Contrane]  *  Can  it  be  that  the  honest  genius  of  the  poor  raan  has  nt» 
influcnce  against  gold  ? '  *  Ne '  might  be  omitted,>biit  then  k  would.  be  a 
mere  exclamation,  '  To  think  that,'  etc. 

12.  applorans]     This  word  is  not  found  elsewh(;te,  except  is  Seneca. 

13.  invereeundus  dem]  When  Horace  means  to  discourage  bnvwUug  <yver 
wine,  he  calls  Bacchns  'veiecundus'  (C.  i.  2T.  *).  The  ]^8t  works  of  airt 
represent  this  god  as  young  and  cffemiiiately  beantiful,  with  long  hair,  liko 
ApoIIo,  as  the  emblcm  of  eteraal  youtfi.  It  is  a^  coarae.  modem  notion  to 
represent  him  as  a  jolly  round-faced  boy,  or  a  drunken  sot.  This  character 
belongs  to  Silenus,  who  is  always  drunk.        i 

.  15.  Qfiodsi  meis]  *  Bnt  now  that  in  my  biEiart  is  boiling  wrath  so  free  that 
it  doth  scatter  to  the  winds  these  thankless  remeiiea  diat  cure  net  ray  sad 
wound,  my  modesty  removed  shall  cease  to  strive  with  rivals  aot  mino 
equals.'  He  means  to  say^  that  hiswrathhas  got  the  better  of  his  love  and 
modesty ;  and  he  will  cast  his  complaints  fund  his  ahyness  to  the  windB,  anit 
ccase  to  contend  with  rivals  that  afe  unworthy  cxf  hunv  'fomenta'  meaii»^ 
sighs  and  complainings  with  which  grief  is  sought  to  be  relieved.  *  Libera 
bilis'  is  like  (Epod.  iv.  10)  "liben-ima  indignatio."  *  Imparibus  *  signifies 
his  rivals  who  are  beneath  hira  in  mind,  tbough  his  betters  in  fortune.  *  De- 
sinet  certare  summotns  pudor  *  is  equivalent.  to  *  dcsinam  certare  snmmoto 
pudore.*  *  Imparibus  '  is  the  dative  case.  See  C.  i.  1.  15,  n.  '  Inaestuo'  is 
not  used  elsewhere,  but  Horace  is  frce  in  his  use  of  prepositions>  in  compofii- 
tion,  after  the  manncr  of  the  Greeks. 

19.  palam  hudav^m,]  'Palam'  is  used  both  as  an  adverb  aod  a  prep-- 
osition.    'Laudaveram' is  equivalentto  ^jactaveram.' 
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JO.  tncerto  pede]  '  With  wavering  foot/  that  is,  with  sfeps  that  would  go 
one  way,  and  are  rorced  to  go  another.  The  poct  represents  himself  as  making 
fine  boasts  before  his  friend,  but  striving  in  vain^to  keep  them  when  he 
leaves  him. 

21.  non  amioos  keu  mihi  postes]  Compare  "asperas  porrectum  ante  fores  " 
(C  iii.  10.  2),  where  *porrectum*  explains  'lumbos  et  infregi  latus/which 
means  that  he  wcariednis  body  by  lying  on  the  hard  ground. 

24.  maUitie  amor]  The  hiatus  in  this  verse,  and  the  short  syllable  in  v.  26, 
are  exphiined  by  the  rule,  that,  the  two  verses  being  composed  of  two  separate 
measures,  the  last  syllable  in  each  is  common,  and  independent  of  the  syllable 
that  foUows.  The  name  Lyciscus  is  probably  fbrmed  from  Lycus,  Alcseus^s 
favorite  boy. 

26.  TJbera  oonMUa\  *  Candid  counsels/  opposed  to  '  contumeliae  graves  * ; 
but  neither  are  meant  seriously. 

28.  teretii  puerij  *  Smooth-faced  boy.'  See  note  on  C.  i.  1 .  28.  As  to 
'longam  comam,^  see  C  iv.  10.  3,  n,  '  Renodantis,'  which  some  render 
'  antying,  and  allowibg  to  flow  upon  the  shoulders/  means  rather  '  tying  up 
in  a  koot/  like  a  girl. 


EPODE   XII. 
Thi8  Ode  is  addressed  to  a  licentious  woman. 


EPODE    XIII. 

Thi8  Ode  is  like  the  ninth  of  the  first  book,  —  a  oonvivial  song,  written  in 
winter.  Therc  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  subjcct  as  well  as  the  metre  being 
imitated  from  the  Greek.  The  reference  to  Achilles  reminds  us  of  C.  i.  7, 
and  the  allusion  to  Tencer.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Anacreon  which  bears 
some  likeness  to  the  opening  of  this  Epode. 

ARGUMBirr.  —  The  tempest  is  ragingj  let  us  make  merry,  my  friends, 
while  we.are  young,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  who  will  give  us  a  good 
tum  ^et. 

'  Bnng  ointment  and  music,  as  Chiron  tanght  his  great  pnpil,  saying,  *'  To 
Troy  thon  mast  go,  and  not  retam ;  while  there,  drown  care  in  wine  and 
song,  which  are  grief  s  pleasant  comforters." 

1.  contraxit]  This  word  is  only  to  be  explained  by  observing  the  different 
aspect  of  the  sky  when  it  is  closed  in  with  clouds,  and  when  it  is  spread  out 
in  all  its  breadth  and  cloudless.  A  frowning  sky  is  a  notion  easily  under- 
stood,  and  common  to  all  languages. 

2.  Jonem ;]  See  C  i.  1.  25 ;  16.  12.  Virgil  (Ecl.  vii.  60) :  "  Juppiter  et 
kete  descenoet  plurimus  imbri."     Greoi^.  ii.  325 :  — 

"  Tum  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  aether 
Conju^is  in  gremium  laetae  descendit." 

3.  rapiamus,  amicif  Occasionem  de  rf/e,l  This  is  explained  by  C.  iii.  8. 
27  :  "  Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae."  *  Die '  means  the  present  day  a» 
opposed  to  to-morrow,  not,  as  some  take  it,  *  from  this  stormy  day.' 

4.  dnmqite  virent  genua]  See  C  i.  9.  17,  n.  The  strength  of  an  active 
man  lies  very  ninch  in  his  legs,  and  so  they  are  put  for  his  strength,  as  in  the 
U7th  Psalm  (v.  10) :  "  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse :  he 
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taketli  not  pleasnpe  in  thc  legs  of  a  man  *' :  and  the  knees  are  a  chief  part  ot 
ihe  legs,  |herefore  ycvvara  Xvetv  is  ascd  for  KTeivtty.  *  Dum  virent  genua,* 
therefore,  means  merely  *  while  our  limbs  are  strong,  and  we  are  young/  Th&. 
tottering  of  the  knees  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  old  age. 

5.  obducta  ^Jronte]  *  Ciouded  brow/  *  Senectus '  is  nowhere  efee  Tised 
in  this  sense  of  *  molancholy,'  titoogh  '.seniura  '  is  not  Tincomraonly,  *  Tu  ' 
is  the  master  of  the  feast  (C.  i.  4-  18,  n.).  Sextus  Manlius  Torquatus  was 
consul,  B.  c.  55,  when  Horace  was  bom.  Compare  **  0  nata  naecum  consula 
ManUo"  (C.  iu.  21.  1). 

7.  Cetera]  See  C,  i.  9.  9  :  "  Perroitte  divis  cetera."  Either  it  is  a  liteKd 
version  of  the  Greek  crcpa,  in  the  sense  of  *  adversc,'  or  the  tronbles  of  the^ 
times  may  he  referred  to,  or  generaUy  Horace  may  mei^  by  *  cctera,' all 
troublesome  thoughts  opposed  to  mirth  and  wine. 

8.  ^ce.]  The  short  syllables  here  and  in  w.  10,  14, '  pDot^ra,' '  flcunina,' 
are  explained  on  v.  24  of  the  last  Ode. 

Achaetnenio]  8ee  C.  ii.  12. 21 ,  n.  *  Nardo '  is  frOm  '  nardttm,'  not  '•oaardiis,'^ 
as  in  Epod.  v.  59  :  "  Nardo  perunctnm  qnale  non  perfectius."  .  . 

9.  Jiae  Cyllsnea]  The  lyre  invented  by  Mcrcury,  bom  on  Monnt  Cyllene 
in  Arcadia. 

11.  grandi^  Juvenal  (vii.  210)  describes  Achilles  as  a  big  boy  at  school, 
"Metuens  virgae  jam  gran^is  AchiHes  Cantabat  pati-iis  in  montibus"; 
but  'grandis*  has  not-that  mcaning  here,  though  some  have  supposed  it 
has.  ,  „     . .' 

Centaurus]  Cheiron,  thc  instmctor  of  Achilles  and  othcr  heroes.  Whether 
Horace  took  what  follows  from  any  story  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  dctermine, 
as  with  the  similar  episodc  of  Teucer  in  C.  i.  7. 

13.  frigida]  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Homer's  description  (H.  xxii.  151) : 
ri  5'  €T€pr)  Otpcl  irpopUi  tiKvia  x^^^Ctt  *'H  X'"'»'*  V^^XPJ*  *  Domus  As- 
saraci,'. '  proles  A?s?iraci,'  ai-e  conynon  in  Virgil.  Assaracus  was  grejjit- 
graiidfatherof  ^neas.  'Homcr  took  a  morc  heroic  view  of  the  dimensions 
6f  the  rirer  Scamander,  wliich  was  fiiyas  iroTafi6s  pa&vdivrjs  (H.  xx.  73). 

15.  subtemine]  '  The  woof  of  the  wcb.'  *  Certo  snbteminc  *  means  only; 
by  att  nnalterable  desthrv.  See  Catull.  64. 328,  &c. :  "  Cnrrite  dttcentes  sub- 
temina  cnrrite  fusi."    *  Mater  caei-nla  *  means  Thetis. 

'IS.  alloqHii8f]  'AUoqniis'  signifies  ' eon^olations,'  an$  is  in  appoeition 
with  '  vino  cantoque.'  There  is  no  other  instance  of  *  aUoqninm '  being  u$ect 
otherwise  than  with  reference  to  conversation.  But  Horace  may  Imve  fol- 
lowed,  after  his  eostom  of  imttatiBg  the  Xjirreeks,  the  nse  of  '^ttpofAvBioVy 
itapBrjyopia^  which  wero  Applied,  in  a  derived  sense,  to  anything  that  gavft 
reuef  to  sonwv.  .     ^ 


EPODE    XIV. 

Tke  flbject  of  thfs  Ode  is  io  excuse  Hdrace  for  his  indolencc  in  not  having, 
finished  a  poem,  or  volume  of  poems,  he  had  long  j^-omised  (v.  7).  He  say»" 
it  is  love  that  has  prevented  him,  and  that  Ms&cenas  ougbt  to  sympathize 
with  him. 

^  Argument.  —  Thou  killefit  me,  my  noble  Majccnas,  askin^gfagam  ajnjT* 
again  if  I  have  drank  the  waters  of  tethe*  It  is  lovc,  it^ia  love  tlxat  kecps^ 
baok  the  verees  I  have  promiscd,  —  such  lovc  as  Anacrcon;  wept,  in  his  flowing 
numbcrs,  for  Bathyllus,  the  Samian.  TIiou,  too,  feclcst  tho  flamc,  and  if. 
thou  art  morc  blessed  than  I,  be  thankful.  Tlio|&  lovcst  the  most  beautiful 
oTwomen ;  I  am  in  torment  for  a  harlot.  J 
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1.  imia^^iaisiim,]  So  Tirgil  (Bci.  iii.  54)  :  "  SenBilnis  haec  imis  (res  e§t 
non  panra)  reponas/' 

4.  tmxerim,]  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  this  nse  of  'traho/  *  *  Duco ' 
is  more  common  (C.  i.  17.  22;  iii.  3.  34;  iv.  12.  14).  Oyid  and  iater 
writers  nse  '  traho '  (see  Foreell.).  The  Greeks  nsed  and»  and  cXm»  com- 
monly  in  this  sense.  *  Candide '  seems  to  signify  *  generons/  '  true.'  It  is 
'used  familiarly. 

6.  JJeus]     'that  is,  loye. 

8.  Ad  wnbiliewn  addueere.^j  The  seyeral  shcets  of  parchment  on  which  the 
contents  -of  a  book  were  written^ere  joined  logcther,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  was  fastened  a  stick  on  which  the  wholc  was  rolled,  likc  our  mups  ;  and 
in  tJie  same  way,  at  the  ends  of  this  roller,  were  knobs,  which  were  callcd 

•  comua '  or  *  umbilici.'  The  formcr  word  is  obvions  enough.  The  lattcr 
bclongs  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  shapc  that  tho  ends  of  thc  roU  would 
take  whon  these  knobs  were  wanting;  bnt  it  was  also  applied  to  the  knobs 
thcmselves,  and  so  '  ad  umbilicum  udduccre '  is  to  bring  a  volume  to  tlie  last 
fiheet. 

It  has  been  dispnted  whether  '  carmen  '  means  a  volnme  or  a  single  pbem. 

*  Ad  umbilicum  adducere '  scems  to  rcfcr  to  a  volume,  '  carmcn '  to  a  single 
poem  ;  but  the  former  might  be  takcn  in  a  dcrivcd  sense,  *  ad  fincm  addu- 
ccre,*  as  rcasonably  as  the  lattcr  in  a  coUcctivc  scnsc,  nnd  I  think  a  single 
poem  is  meant.  Pcrhaps  it  never  was  finishcd.  Whethcr  *  olim '  belongs 
to  '  inceptos '  or  '  promissum '  is  opcn  to  donbt.  In  sense  it  applics  tp 
Tjoth. 

9.  Bathyllo]  C  ii.  4.  7,  n.  AnaciTon^s  verscs  were  fuU  of  passionate  nd- 
clrcsses  toboys.  The  name  of  Batbyllus  docs  not  occur  in  any  of  thc  frag- 
mcnts  that  havo  comc  down  X9  us ;  but  it  is  mcntioned  by  others  bcsides 
Horace,  and  he  is  known  to  have  bccn  onc  of  Anacreon's  chicf  favoritcs. 
He  was  a  graccful  pcrformer  on  thc  flute,  which  accomplishment  AnacreoA 
took  delight  in  praising.  One  of  tlie  Odes  folsely  attributed  to  Anacreon  is 
addrcssed  €ip  veoyrrpGv  BdOvkXov  •  and  from  that  we  also  leam  that  he  was 
a  Samian,  ^v  5*  €s  2fi/i*)v  nor  tKBrjs  rpa(l>€  ^oIjSoi/  (k  BoBvXXfiv.  Ana- 
creon,  bcing  driven  from  his  nativc  to^vTi,  Teos  in  louia,  lived  many  years  at 
'Samos,  undcr  the  protcction  of  Polycratcs. 

12.  JVbn  elaboratum  ad  jmfem^  This  mcans  that  his  style  was  easy  and  his 
rhythm  flowing,  which  is  verincd  by  tlie  fcw  fragmcnts  that  remam.  The 
pocms  that  go  by  Anacreon's  name  are  of  a  latcr  nge. 

13.  Urerisipae  miser:]  See  Introduction.  Tcrcntia,  MaBcenas'8  wifc,  is 
hero  alludcd  to. 


EPODE    XV. 

Tnis  is  probably  a  comj)06ition  from  the  Greck.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
imaginary  Kcara  uy  thc  poct,  in  his  own  pcrson.  He  complains  of  hcr 
dcscrting  hira  for  a  wcalthicr  rival.  He  bids  hcr  rcmcmbcr  hcr  vows,  and 
bcware  of  provoking  him,'lcst  hc  lcave  hcr  for  cvcr.  And  he  pitics  the  man 
whom  she  has  caught,  and  warns  him  that,  be  he  rich  and  wise  as  he  may, 
she  will  soon  leavc  him  for  anothcr.  Horacc  introduccs  the  same  name  in  a 
mnch  latcr  Ode  (iii.  14.  21),  and  it  is  used  throujjhout  the  third  hook  of 
Elegies  commonly  attributcd  to  TibuIIus.  The  Ode  is  in  Ovid's  style,  and 
worthy  to  have  been  >vritten  by  him. 

Abgument.  —  Remember  that  night  when  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and 
thou  didst  sweAT  fidelity  to  me,  sa^dng,  that  so  long  as  the  sUeep  feared  the. 
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wolf,  and  stonns  Texed  the  winter^s  sea,  and  ApoHo^s'  locks  floated  in  the 
breeze,  our  mutual  love  should  last 

Thou  Ihalt  rue  my  firmness,  Neeera.  Flaccns  will  bear  no  rival.  Let  thy 
faithlessness  drive  him  to  wrath,  and  he  will  seek  a  true  heart  elscwhcrc.  Let 
hira  once  leam  to  hate  thy  beauty,  and  he  will  bo-  its  captive  no  more,  whca 
grief  shall  have  settled  in  liis  soul.  And  thou,  whosocver  thou  art,  that 
boastcst  thyself  in  my  €onx)w,  be  thou  rich  in  flocks  and  ficlds,  and  let  Pac** 
tolus  run  gold  for  thee ;  be  thou  wise  in  the  sccrets  of  Pythagoras,  and  of 
form  morc  beautiful  than  Nireus ;  yet  shalt  thou  weep  for  her  love  transferred 
to  another,  aud  my  tmn  to  laugh  shall  cou^. 

2.  Inter  minora  «it/cro,]  *  Sidus '  properly  significs  a  coUection  of  stars,  a 
constellation ;  but  hcre  it  is  equivalcnt  to  *  stclla,'  which  in  its  tm-n  appears 
for  'sidus'  in  C.  iii.  29.  19.  In  C,  i.  12.  47  it  is  also  a  single  ctar,  and  the 
moon  is  rcpresented  as  shc  is  herc  :  "  Micat  inter  omnes  Julium  sidus,  vclut 
inter  ignes  Luna  minorcs." 

3.  ittesura]  *  Laederc '  is  npplicd  to  injnry  by  word  or  dccd,  to  fraud  (*laesa 
fidea ' ),  or  slander,  or  violcnce  done  to  the  pcrson,  or  damage  of  any  kind. 
It  apphes  to  high-trcason,  vv-hcrcby  thc  majcsty  of  the  sovcreign  powcr  is  vio* 
latcd,  and  to  perjury,  as  blaspheming  the  namo  of  God.  Compare  Ovid 
(Heroid.  ii.43):  — 

"  Si  de  tot  laesis  sua  numina  qnisque  dcorum 
Vindicet,  in  pocnas  non  satis  unus  eris" 
The  offence,  howcver,  of  lovers'  pcijury  was  not  supposed  to  wcigh  very 
heavily  (see  C.  ii.  8.  13,  n.).    The  l)ii  Magni  were  twclve  in  numbcr :  Jui>- 
pitcr,  Minerva,  Juno,  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  ApoUo,  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Mcrcury.  • 

4.  In  verbajuralMS  mea,]  This  is  the  usual  way  of  expressing  the  oath  of 
obcdience  taken  by  soldiers,  the  words  bcing  dictatcd  to  the  mcn.  Hcnce  the 
phrases  *  conccptis  vcrbis  jurarc,'  *  eonccptis  verbis  pcjerare.*  *  Jurare  in 
verba '  was  conventionally  applicd  to  any  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  poet 
says  Neasra  swore  by  the  gods  ctemal  dcvotion  to  his  will.  Elscwhere  Hor- 
ace  exprcsscs  by  thcse  words  the  blind  adhercnce  to  a  particular  tcachcr, 
declaring  that  he  is  "  NuUius  addictus  jurare  in  vcrba  magistii "  (Epp.  i, 
1.  14). 

6.  Lentis  adhfierens  hrachiis :]  'Lentispima  brachia'  is  uscd  in  a  different 
sense  in  S.  i  9.  64.  Hcre  *  lentis  '  signitics  *  twining,'  as  that  which  is  soft 
and  pliant. 

7.  Dam  prrori  lupus]  'Infcstus*  bclongs  to  both  clauscs,  but  in  the  first 
'foret'  must  be  supplied.  Therc  is  a  slight  in-cgularity  in  the  sentence.  As 
to*Orion,'sceC.  i.  28.  21. 

9  Intorisosque  agitarel]  Long  hair  was  the  mark  of  youth  (C  iv.  10  2,  n.), 
and  ApoUo  as  weil  as  Bacchus  (sce  £pod.  xi.  13,  n  )  was  held  to  be  always 
young.  Hence  in  all  ancicnt  rcprcsentations  of  Apollo  he  has  long  hair, 
either  braided  or  flowing,  in  which  respect  he  is  freqncntly  comparcd  with 
Bacchus  by  the  poets.  Sce  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  421),  "Et  dignos  Baccho  dignos 
et  Apolline  crines."  Hence  the  expression  in  the  tcxt  is  almost  proverbial, 
and  Nc8eni*s  vow  is  one  of  etemal  fidelity.  Othcr^allusions  to  ApoIIo's  hair 
will  be  found  in  C.  i.'21,  2,  "Intonsum  pucri  dicite  Cynthium";  C.  iii.  4. 
62,  "Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit  Cnnes  solutos";  and  C.  iy.  6.  26, 
"  Phoebe  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines." 

11.  virtute]  *  Viitus '  here  signifies  mQral  courage,  determination,  and 
firmncss.  See  note  on  C.  S.  58.  The  name  Neaera  is  formed  from  vfiatpa^ 
which  is  used  by  Homer,  ajid  is  said  to  be  an  irregular  comparative  of  v€oSi 
so  that  Nesera  signifies  *  the  younger' 

14.  pcwcm,]    One  who  is  his  match,  equally  loving  and  tme. 
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15.  Nee  aemd  offensae]  *  Offensas '  is  herc  uscd  as  tho  object  of  dislike. 
Horace  says,  '  Nor  shall  his  firmness  yield  to  thy  bcaaty,  if  he  hatc  it  once, 
when  settled  pain  has  entcrcd  his  soul/  * 

19.  licebit]  This  use  of  tho  fature  tense  shows  that  *  licet '  and  somo  othcr 
words,  whicn  are  callcd  by  the  grammarians  conjunctions,  are  in  fact  only 
verbs,  afier  which  'ut'  is  underslood.  '  Licebit'  is  ascd  below  (S.  ii.  2.  60), 
and  by  Ovid  (Trist  v.  14.  3),  "  Detrahat  auctori  multam  fortuna  liccbit." 
The  Jractolus,  in  Lydia,  was  not  the  only  goldcn  stream  of  the  ancients. 
The  Tagus,  Hebrus,  Po,  and  Gangcs,  all  had  the  same  repute.  What  the 
secret  leaming  of  Pythagoras  was,  is  expresscd  in  the  epitliet  givcn  him,  *  rc- 
nati.'  His  metempsychosis  is  refcrrcd  to  in  C.  i.  23.  10.  As  to  Nh-cus,  sed 
C.  iii.  20.  15. 


EPODE    XVI. 

This  Ode  ia  written  with  great  carc,  and  was  probably  onc  cf  those  com- 
positions  by  which  Horace  brought  himsclf  into  public  notico.  It  has  more 
the  appearance  of  having  been  writtcn  for  famc  than  any  othcr  in  the  book^ 
Probably  it  was  written  at  tho  outbrcak  of  thc  Pcrusian  war,  b.  c.  41.  Hor- 
ace  moums  over  the  civil  wars,  and  proposes  that  all  good  citizcns  sliall  mi- 
grate  to  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

Aroument.  —  Another  age  is  wasting  in  civil  wars.  She  whom  no  enemy 
could  tame,  ehall  be  dcstroycd  by  hcr  own  accurscd  childrcn  ;  t!ie  wild  bcast 
shall  devonr  her ;  the  barlmrian  shail  trample  npon  licr,  and  scattcr  tlio  dust 
of  her  Ilomulus  to  the  winds. 

Wliat  are  we  to  do  ?  Go  forth  like  thc  Phoraeans,  lcave  our  homcs  and 
our  temptes  to  be  the  dens  of  bea<!ts,  and  po  whcrever  the  winds  shail  waft 
ns.  Shall  it  be  so  ?  Then  why  delay  ?  But  lct  us  swcar  ;  —  Whcn  rocks 
ehall  swim,  and  the  Po  shall  wash  tho  tops  of  Matinus,  and  tho  Apcnnino  he 
cast  into  the  sea ;  whcn  the  tiger  shall  lie  with  the  hind,  and  tho  dovo  with 
the  hawk,  and  the  herds  fcar  not  the  lion,  and  thc  hc-goat  sliall  love  the 
waves,  —  thcn  we  will  retum  to  our  home.  Thus  lct  the  noblcr  spirits  ro- 
solvo,  while  the  craven  clings  to  his  couch.  For  us  thore  are  those  happy 
islcs  whero  the  earth  yields  hcr  harvests  and  the  trccs  thcir  fruit,  nnbiddcn  ; 
where  honey  drops  from  the  oak,  and  tho  sti^eam  loaps  babbling  from  tho 
hills ;  whcro  the  goat  comes  unbiddcn  to  the  milk^pail,  and  udilcrs  are  fuU, 
and  tho  fold  fears  no  bcasts,  and  tlie  ground  bears  no  vipers ;  wlicre  the  rain- 
flood  and  the  dronght  are  not  known  ;  wliithcr  the  vcnturous  sail  comcs  not; 
where  the  flock  is  unhurt  by  pestilence  or  hcat  Jove  dcstincd  thcso  shorcs 
for  the  pioas,  whcn  the  golden  ago  had  passcd  away,  and  thither  the  pious 
may  resort  and  prospcr. 

1.  Aliera]  The  last  being  that  of  Snlla,  wliich  ended  about  forty  years 
before. 

3.  MarsQ     This  refcrs  to  the  Social  War,  mentioned  in  C  iii.  14.  18. 

4.  Parnenae]  The  penultimate  syllablo  of  this  name  is  usually  long,  bnt  it 
is  liere  short.  Porsena  was  king  of  Clnsium,  in  Etmria.  He  espoused  the 
causo  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  and  attackcd  Rome  with  a  large  anny.  The 
Koman  legends  of  Cocles,  who  dcfendcVl  the  bridge,  of  Cloelia,  who  with  hcr 
maidcns  swam  over  the  river,  «nd  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  thrast  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  are  all  connected  with  this  period.  Though  the  Koman  histori- 
ans  liave  thrown  disguises  over  the  fact,  there  is  every  rcason  to  bclieve  that 
Porsena  reduccd  tlio  city  to  submission,  and  took  from  hcr  all  the  territory 
she  had  obtaitied  north  of  the  Tiber.  ^  , 
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5.  Aemiila  nec  vitttts]  After  the  battle  of  Cannie,  Hannibal  establisHed 
himSGlf  ia  Capna;  and  Livj  (xxiii.  6)  relates  a  boasting  Bpeech  of  the  Cam^ 
panians,  —  how  they  expccted  that  Hannibal,  when  he  withdrew  toCarthage, 
wonld  leave  Rome  a  wreck  and  the  power  over  Italy  in  the  hands  of  Capna- 
They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  theif 
assistanee,  that  one  of  the  consuk  shonid  alwaysbe  a  Campanian.  Five 
years  afterwards  the  Romans  took  the  town,  and  dealt  very  severely  with  it, 
reducing  it  to  a  pFaefectura  (see  S.  i.  5.  34,  n.).  Aa  to  Spartacus,  ^ee  <).  iii. 
14.  19. 

6.  Alhbrox,]  The  Allobroges,  whose  corartry  lav  on  the  feft  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  between  ^hat  -riv^  and  the  Is^re,  had  ambasBadorB  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Catiiine's  conspiracy,  praying  for  redress  for  certain  grievances. 
These  men  were  tampered  with  by.the  copspirators,  and  promised  to  forward 
their  designs,  which,  soon  repenting,  they  betrayed,  and  became  the  principal 
witnesses  against  the  conspirators  (SaU.  Cat.  41 ;  Cic.  in  Catil.  iii.  2-4). 
This  explains  Horace*8  meaning.  Two  ycars  afterwards  these  people,  hav- 
ing  broken  i)ut  in  war  and  invaded  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  were  defeated  by  C. 
"Pomptinus,  govemor  of  that  provincc.  Their  restlessness  is  mentioned  by 
Cassar  (B.  G.  iv.  5). 

8.  Parentibus]     This  is  like  '*  bella  matribus  detestata"  (C.  i.  1. 24). 

11.  insistet]  *  Insistcre '  is  followed  by  the  accusative  case  sometimes,  par^ 
ticularly  when  it  implies  motion,  as  'insistere  viam,'  which  peculiarity  is 
fonnd  in  the  Greek  jta^eCbfuzt.  It  more  usnally  govems  the  dative  case,  or 
18  foUowed  by  the  ablative  after  *  in.'  See  Aen.  vi.  563 :  "  Sceleratum  insis- 
tere  limen.''  JSzekie^s  prophecy  against  Tyi-e-  declares  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
"  with  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  shall  tread  down  all  her  streets  "  (xxvi.  U ) ; 
and  Jeremiah  exclaims  (viii.  1,  2) :  "  At  that  time  they  shall  bring  ont  the 
bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  thc  bones  of  his  princee,  and  the  bones  of 
the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  tho  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerasalem  out  of  thcir  graves^  and  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  snn : 
they  shall  not  be  gath^ied  nor  be  buried  ,*  they  shail  be  as  dnng  on  die  &ce 
of  the  earth."  Horace  does  not  take  acconnt  of  the  apotheosis  of  BomnlQs^ 
which  he  himself  refers  to  elsewhcre  '(C.  iii.  3.  16).  Porphyrion,  on  the 
authority  of  Varro,  says  the  tomb  of  Romnlns  was  bchind  the  Rostra. 

15.  expediat]  This  belongs  to  'carere';  *what  eonrse  befits  us  best,  that 
:we  be  free  from  our  vile  sufferiBgs,'  where  the  Greeks  would  express  or  (more 
commonly)  understand  «<rre.  Tho  story  of  the  FhocsBans  abandoning  theif 
city  when  Harpagus  was  beeieging  it,  and  dcdaring  that  they  wottld  not 
retum  till  a  bar  of  iron  they  threw  into  the  sea  shonld  float,  is  told  by  Herod^ 
Otus  (i.  165).  It  mnst  faare  been  familiar  to  edncated  men,  and  the  fonn  of 
oath  may  have  become  proverbial.  *  Exsecrata '  is  nsed  in  a  middle  sense, 
^binding  themselves  under  a  cnrse,'  -cTroi^cnwro  Itrxypiis  Karapas,  So 
'  agros '  is  govemed  by  '  profugit,'  not  by  *  exsecrata.* 

23.  ^c  placet  ?]  '  Placetne  1 '  the  usual  formnla  addressed  to  the  people  at 
the  comitia.  The  -poet  fancies  hlmself  addressing  a  meeting  of  «he  citizens. 
'  Habet  suadere '  is  another  Greek  constmction,  ir^iO^iv  cWi. 

25.  Sedjuremus  in  haec ;]  *  but  let  us  take  an  oath  in  tnis  ibrm  * ;  to  make 
our  departure  inevitable. 

83.  ravos]  C.  iii.  27.  3,  n.  'Levis  hircns  amet,'  'the  goat  become  sleck^ 
and  love.' 

41.  Oceanus]     The  Atlantic. 

42.  divites  et  inmlas^     See  C.  iv.  8.  25,  n. 

46.  Suamque  pulla  Jtcus  nmat  arboremf]  *and  the  pnrple  fig  adoms  its  own 
tree ' ;  that  is,  without  grafting. 

•  51.  vespertimts']   See  C.  i.  2.  45.  Vlrg.  Geoi^.  iii.  538  :  "Koctumus  obam«> 
bulat."  r"     *      T  ' 
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07.  ^on  hue  Atyoo]  He  means  to  say,  tliait  no  'iretitiiW>ti^  ^ail  hafi  Y«ache<l 
tiiese  islands  ;  not  the  Argo,  in  which  Jason  saiied  for^the  g«(lden  fleeoe,  nor 
Medea,  "who  retnmed  with  Irim  to  Greece,  nor  the  Fhcenicisns,  who^entevery- 
"wbere  with  their  merehandise,  nor  the  crew  of  Ulysses,  who  wand^ed  about 
the  seas  for  ten  years. 

• '  6^2.  aestuoaa  "^  itnptfteMia]    *the  bnming  excess' ;  that  is,  *the  excessive 
heat.' 

65.  qttmwn]  This  depends  on  'fiiga.'  *  Safe  flight  from  whdch  is  offetftd 
to  the  pious,  if -I  be  pfophet.' 


EPODE    XVII. 

This  poem  is  written  with  the  ironical  pnrpose  of  making  peace  bettreeti 
'fhe  poet  and  Canidia.  The  recantation  is  not  less  severe  than  the  libels  ^se^ 
JSpodes  iii.  and  v.,  and  S.  i.  8).  The  poet  humblj  retracts  his  charges  Of 
base  birth,  sterility,  witchcraft,  &c.,  bnt  in  such  langttag^  as  to  make  tbem 
worse  :  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Epode  Canidia  makes  a  reply  refosing 
forgiveness,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  hcr  tiuducer. 

Abgitment.  —  I  yield,  I  yield ;  I  pray  thee  by  Proserpine,  by  Dianaj  by 
thlne  own  mighty  spells,  Canidia,  cease  thy  eharms ;  stay,  stay  thy  wheeh 
Achilles  had  compassion  npon  Telepbus,  and  healed  him.  He  was  entreated^ 
and  gave  back  the  body  of  Hector,  and  the  matroos  of  Troy  anointed  him 
lor  barial.  Ciroe  restored  the  companions  of  Utysses.  Sm^ly  Ihave  beea 
punished  enongh,  O  thou  that  art  ioved  of  snilors  and  of  hucksters  !  The 
complexion  of  youth  is  gone  from  me  ;  my  hair  is  whitc ;  I  rest  noi  day  or 
n^a;tit,  and  sighs  give  me  no  relief,  I  now  believe  'what  I  onoe  'dekiied. 
TVliat  wonldst  thou  more  "i  O  sea  and  earth,  I  am  on  fire,  like  Hercnle» 
"willi  tbe  bldod  of  Kessns,  and  ^tna^s  everlnsting  flame.  As  a  emcible  filled 
^th  Orichian  dn^,  thon  wilt  bum  tiil  I  «hall  be  consnmed,  and  my  ashes 
scattered  to  tiie  winds.  What  death  oi*  what  pcnahy  awaits  me  ?  Speak, 
and  I  will  ofFer  a  hundied  oxen,  or  praise  thy  chastity  in  lying  song.  The 
hrotheis  of  Helen  were  entreated,  and  gave  the  poct  back  his  eyes ;  aiid  d6 
thDa,  for  thon  eanst,  loose  me  from  my  madness.  Indeed  thoa  art  «rt  de«- 
iuised  hjr  thy  parents'  sins ;  thou  dost  nut  sciiitter  the  new-bmied  ashes  of  tho 
poor ;  thy  heart  is  kind,  thv  hands  are  pure,  thy  son  is  tiiine  own,  and  thy 
births  are  no  pretence.  Why  waste  thy  prayefs  iipoH  ears  ihat  are  deaf  as 
the  xt>6lL  lashed  by  the  waves  1  To  think  thon  shonldst  publtsfa  and  lasgh 
with  impunity  at  onr  mystic  rites,  and  fiU  the  tofwn  wilji  my  name !  Wha( 
profit,then,  have  I  of  the  skill  I  have  teamt?  Thns  shalt  thon  live-Vfith 
fitrcBgth  ever  renewed  for  fresh  endurance,  as  Tantalus  vainly  seeks  to  be  ait 
rest,  Prometbeos  to  be  deliverod  from  his  vuUnre,  and  SisvphoB  toplant  h\$ 
stone  pn  the  top  of  his  mountain.  Thou  wilt  seek  death  m  every  Ibrm,  and 
it  shail  not  come.  I  will  bestride  thee,  and  spum  the  earth  in  my  prideb 
What !  nmst  I,  who  can  move  images,  foring  down  the  moon  or  mise  the 
.deaid,  — 1>  the  mingler  of  love-charais,  —  must  I  see  my  spell^  of  no  ayail  for 
fiuch  as  thee  ? 

1.  Jamjam]  The  repetition  denotes  haste  and  eagemess,  '  See,  see  I  yteld.' 
They  are  said  'dare  "manus,*  who  give  their  hands  to  the  chains  of  a  con- 
qneror.  The  phrase  is  common  enoi^h.  See  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  568) :  "  neque 
ipse  .maans  feritate  dedisset."  CflBsar  (B.  G.  v.  31 ) :  "  tandem  dat  Cotta 
permotus  manus  ;  superat  sententia  Sabini."    Cieero  uses  it  r^peatedl^ 
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Tfae  speaker  kiTokes  Froserpina  and  Hecate,  as  the  diyiiiities  with  whom 
the  witch  has  most  commanication. 

4.  Per  atque  librM]    This  position  of  'atque  *  is  pecnliar  to  the  poets. 

5.  Hejixa\  Virg^ii  says  (Aen.  v.  527}:  **  Caelo  ceu  saepe  reiixa'Tniiifl- 
cuTunt  crinemque  yolautia  sidera  ducunt.'' 

7.  tolve,  9otve  lurbinem.]  *  Turbo '  is  a  wheei  of  some  sort  used  by  sorcer- 
esses,  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets  :  pofilios  is  the  Greek  name  for  it. 
Thrnids  of  various  colors  arranged  artilieiaily  were  spun  roand  the  wheel, 
and  formed  a  magicai  web,  supposed  to  involve  somehow  or  other  the  aifeo* 
tions  or  fortunes  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  spell.  *  Retro  solvere ' 
means  to  reiax  the  onward  motion  of  the  wlieel,  which  wiU  tlien  of  itbelf  roll 
back. 

8.  MovU  nepotem]  Telephus  was  king  of  Mysia,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  his  country  being  invaded  by  the  Greeks,  ho  was  '^oundcd  by  Achillcs. 
It  having  been  declai^ed  by  an  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  widiout 
the  help  of  Telephus,  and  Telephus  having  leamt  that  his  wound  could  only 
be  cured  by  Acnilles,  he  gave  his  services  to  the  Grceks,  and  was  cured. 
Achilles  ia  called  *  ncpos  Nereius '  bccause  he  was  the  son  of  Thetis,  the 
daughter  of  Nei*eus.  pTOpertius  refers  to  the  stoi^  (ii.  1. 63).  See  also  Ovid 
(Trist.  i  1.  99,  sqq). 

11.  Unxere\  Achilles,  movcd  by  the  entrcatics  of  Priam  (II.  xxiv.  510), 
gave  back  Hector's  body,  which  he  had  threatcned  the  dogs  should  dcvour 
(H.  xxiii.  182).  Homer  does  not  mcntion  the  fact  that  the  Trojan  womca 
anointed  Hector^s  body ;  but  Horace  only  makes  them  do  what  the  Grceks 
did  for  Patroclus  (II.  xviii  350),  kcu  Tort  drf  Xovadv  re  Kai  ^eiyjra»  XiV 
iXaia.  *  Homicidam '  is  a  literal  version  of  dubpo<f>6vov,  Homer's  epithet 
for  itector.  The  rhythm  of  tlie  iine  in  which  it  occurs  is  without  a  precedent 
in  Horace. 

16.  Laboriosi]    This  epithet  is  repeated  from  the  last  Epode  (v.  60). 

17.  CVroaJ  In  the  Epodes,  Satircs,  and  Epistles,  Horace  uses  the  Latin 
terminations,  and  in  the  Odes  only  the  Greek. 

20.  Amata  nintis]  While  he  professes  to  flatter  and  pacify  her,  he  pro- 
vokes  her  by  saying  she  was  the  admiration  of  vulgar  shipmasters  and  shop- 
mcn,     See  C.  i  '28.  23,  n.»  and  C  iii.  6.  80,  n.,  as  to  *  nauta '  and  *  institor,* 

21.  Fufjit  junenta»]  From  this  description  of  himself,  it  has  been  sapposed 
that  Horace  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  wrote  this.  But  the  wliole  ia 
ironical.  Hesays  the  bloom  of  youth  has  lcft  him,  he  is  nothing  but  skin 
end  bone,  has  lost  his  eolor,  and  is  gray,  all  through  her  poisonous  drugs  or 
ointments. 

23.  odoribuB ;]     This  is  equivalent  to  '  ungucntis '  or  '  venenis.' 

24.  nb  labort]  This  preposition  is  used  like  aTro,  'after,'  and  'est*  in  the 
next  verse  like  tom  for  t^etm. 

27.  Enfo  nerfatum]  *  Thercfore  I  am  compelled,  poor  wretch,  to  helieve 
what  I  once  dcnied,  that  Subine  charms  are  lashing  my  heart,  and  that  my 
head  is  splitting  with  Marsic  spell.'  *  Incrcpare '  is  used  in  a  singular  way. 
It  is  used  elsewhere  for  the  dashing  of  waves  against  the  shore,  and  in  almost 
every  sense  connected  with  lond  noises.  It  is  difiicult  to  give  it  its  exact 
meaning  here.  The  Sabine,  Pelignian,  and  Marsican  women  had  crodit 
above  others  for  witchcraft.  See  S.  i.  9.  29,  and  below,  v.  60,  and  Epod.  v. 
76.  *  Nenia'  is  used  for  a  charm,  as  in  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  102) :  "  Mixtaqne 
cum  magicis  nenia  Marsa  sonis."    For  its  other  meanings,  see  C.  ii.  1. 38,  n. 

31.  Quantum  ne(fue  atro]     See  Epod.  iii.  17. 

33.   Virena]     This  probably  means  *  undyinp,*  '  ever  fresh  * 

tu  donec  ctnis]  *  Thou  dost  bum  as  a  cfocihle  fillcd  with  Colchian  dnigs 
('*  venena  Medcae,"  Epod.  v.  62),  till,  reduced  to  dry  cinders,  I  shall  be  car- 
ried  away  by  the  insoient  winds.'  ^  , 
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36.  Btipendium  9}  It  ir  possible  this  may  mean  '  iervice/  which  is  iW 
0iiUtary  8CD8e ;  or  H  may  be  '  penalty/  but  Iho  meaning  ia  doubtfuU  '  Qnae 
finis '  means  *  what  deatii  1 '  Captives  led  in  triumph  were  always  put  U> 
sieath.     See  C.  iy.  2.  35,  n. 

40.  8(mari ;]  '  Sono  *  is  nsed  as  an  actire  verb  only  by  t^  poets,  after 
the  manner  of  rjx^uf'  The  satire  of  what  foUows  is  very  amnsing.  In  his 
plea  for  forgiveness  he  repeats  his  ofience,  implying  that  to  eall  her  chaste  he 
mnstlie,  which,  however,  he  is  wiliing  to  do.  The  ft^lowing  words'  are  the 
substance  of  what  he  promises  to  say  in  her  praise,  placing  her,  like  Aiiadne 
and  othcr  virtuous  women,  among  the  constellations. 

42.  Infamis  Hdenae]  The  story  is,  that  Stesichonis  (C.  ir.  9.  8,  rt.)  was 
fltmck  with  blindness  for  writing  a  libel  on  Helen,  and  that  on  writing  a  rc- 
cantation  {iraXtv^ia)  hc  was  restored  to  sight  by  Hclen,  or,  as  Horace  hero 
says,  by  her  brotfaers,  Castor  and  Polhix.  *  Vicem '  mcans  *  on  behalf  of.' 
In  this  indcpendent  form  the  word  often  occurs  in  Livy.  The  Greek  poets 
iised  X^P'"  ^^^  fioipav  in  the  same  way. 

45.  potes  nam,]  This  is  a  common  formula  in  entreaties  both  in  Grcek 
(d^i^  ydp)  and  Latin. 

46.  O  nec  patemis]  *  0  thou  who  art  not  debased  by  the  sins  of  thy 
parents,  who  art  not  an  old  witch  skillcd  in  sprinkling  on  the  ninth  day  the 
ashes  on  the  tombs  of  the  poor.*  In  this  way,  while  he  prctends  to  recant,  he 
makes  his  language  more  libcllous  than  ever. 

ohsdeta]  TJiis  is  applicd  in  an  unusual  sensc.  It  usually  signifies  that 
^ich  is  gone  to  dccay  (out  of  use),  as  clothcs,  houses,'fadcd  pictures,'&c. 
(see  Forccll.),  and  so  it  coracs  to  mean  generally  that  wliich  is  spoilt  and 
worthless,  as  here.    See  C.  ii.  10.  6. 

48.  Novendiales]  It  appears,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old  commentators, 
tohave  been  the  practice  to  bur^  the  ashes  nine  days  after  death.  Therefore, 
Horace  means  to  say  that  the  witch  dug  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  immediately 
after  thdr  burial,  wnile  they  wcre  fresh,  aud  bctter  suited  on  that  account  for 
magical  ccrcmonics.  The  ashes  of  the  poor  are  fixcd  upon,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  not  watchcd  as  the  rich  man's  wcrc.  '  Novendiales '  usually  signi- 
fies  '  of  nine  days'  continuance,'  but  it  cannot  have  that  meaning  here. 
Hector  was  buried  after  nine  days  (H.  xxiv.  784). 

50.  Tliusque  venter  PactumeiuSj]  In  Epod.  v.  5  it  is  insinuated  that  Canidia 
fe  childless,  that  the  children  she  pretends  to  havc  are  not  hers,  and  her  child- 
births  are  a  fiction,  pcrhaps  to  extract  money  from  her  lovers,  on  whom  her 
pretended  children  were  afiiliatcd.  Here  tlic  libel  is  withdrawil-,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  untouched,  fbr  in  the  last  line  he  insinuates  that  her 
travail  is  at  least  not  very  difiicult.  *  Venter '  is  used  by  the  law-writers  to 
signify  the  child  in  the  womb>  or  a  woman  with  chiid.  '  Pactumelus '  is  a 
I^man  name  ;  why  Homce  uscs  it,  no  one  can  tell.  There  is  some  allusion 
that  would  have  bccn  intelligible  at  the  time. 

53.  Quid  obseratis]    From  this  point  Canidia  is  supposed  to  reply. 

56.  tU  tu  riseris]    ^  Ut  ^  is  an  exclamation  of  scom.    '  To  think  thiit  yofi^ 
ehould.'    It  occurs  again  (S.  ii.  5. 18) :  "  Utne  tegam  s^urco  Bamae  latus  \ " 
Tlie  festival  in  honor  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto  was  of  Thracian  ori^n,  and  trans- 
ferred  to  Corinth  and  other  Greek  states.    It  found  its  way  mto  Sicily,  but 
was  never  introduccd  into  the  Italian  states,  and  was  unknown*at  Rome  ex-. 
ccpt  to  the  leamed.    The  rites  of  this  goddess  were  vcry  impure,  and,  like 
other  works  of  darkness,  professed  secrecy,  as  Juvenal  says  (ii.  91 ) :  — 
"  Talia  secreta  coluerant  orgia  taeda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotj^to." 
Canidia  is  made  to  call  her  witch's  orgies  Cotyttia,  by  which  the  libel  that 
rnns  through  the  poem  is  maintained. 

58.  Ei  EsqmUni  pontifex  venefici]  .  She  charges  him  with  thrusting  himself 
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upon  the  oi^es  fts  if  he  were  the  priest,  who  alohe  of  men  mif^ht  attend 
them.  As  to  the  Campns  Esqnilinns,  where  the  witches  were  snpposed  to 
hold  their  midnight  meetinffs,  see  Epod.  v.  100,  and  B.  i.  8,  Introduction. 

60.  Qaid  proderat  ditaase]  *  What  good,  then,  did  I  gct  by  spending  money 
npon  the  old  Pelignian  witches  (i.  e.  to  teach  me  my  craft),  and  mingling  for 
thee  a  more  quick  and  potent  draught  ?  But  though  it  be  quick  and  poient, 
yct  the  dcath  that  awaits  thee  shall  be  slower  than  thou  wouldst  have  it.' 
The  country  of  the  Peligni  lay  to  the  uorth  of  tbe  Marsi,  who  bordcred  on  tho 
Sabini.     See  note  on  v.  27. 

63.  in  hoc]     *  For  this  purpose.' 

65.  Prlopi8  infidi}  See  C.  l  6.  8,  n. 
.  66.  Eyewt  benignae]  The  poets  of  the  Angnstan  age,  in  relating  tfae  pan- 
ishment  of  Tantalns,  refer  only  to  that  legend  according  to  whicb,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  water  with  fmit-trees  over  his  head  ('  benigna  dapes '),  he  is 
not  abie  to  reach  either  (Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  582).  The  other  stoiy,  followed 
by  Pindar  and  other  Greek  poets,  of  a  great  stone  snspended  over  his  head, 
and  ever  threatening  to  fall  on  him,  the  Roman  poets  do  not  aUnde  to.  But 
Cicero  does,  and  only  to  that  (De  Fin.  i.  18 ;  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  16).  See  S.  i. 
1.68. 

67.  Pihiw^heus]  Horace  is  not  inconsistent  in  respect  to  Promethens, 
whom  in  C.  ii.  13.  37,  18.  85,  he  places  in  Tartarus.  The  story,  as  related 
prophetically  by  Hermes  in  the  plav  of -^schylus  (P.  V.  1016,  sqq.),  is,  that 
the  Scythian  rock  on  which  Promctlieus  was  nrst  bound  by  HephsBstus  was 
stn^ck  down,  with  him  upon  it,  by  Zeus  into  Hades,  and  that  he  was  brought. 
tlience  after  a  lon^  time  {iiaxpbv  firJKOf  eKTfXcvnja-as  ypovov)  to  nndcrgo 
npon  earth  the  punishment  awarded  to  Tityos  in  hell,  ofliaving  hia  Uver  de- 
voured  by  an  eagle. 

68.  Sisyphus}  See  C.  ii.  14.  20,  n.,  whero  his  punishment  is  called  veiy 
aptly  *  longus  labor.' 

.  71.  Norico]  The  steel  of  Noricnm  (Carjnthia  and  Styria)  is  mentioDed 
elsewhere  (C.  i.  16.  9). 

74.  Vedabor  humeris]  She  threatens  to  bestride  his  hated  shoidders  ia 
triumph,  and  to  spum  tne  earth  in  the  pride  of  her  revenge. 

76.  movere  cereas  imagines,]  To  give  life  to  waxen  images  made  to  repre- 
sent  an  absent  youth,  and  inspired  with  the  tendemess  or  the  pains  he  should 
feel.  In  S.  i.  8.  30  snch  an  image  is  introduced  (see  note),  and  the  witch  ia 
Theocritus  (ii.  28)  melts  a  waxen  image,  and  says :  — 

&s  TovTov  rhv  Kapov  iyc»  avv  haipjovi  rdiMO, 

«ff  raKoiB*  \m  tpoaros  6  Mvvdto;  aurcxa  AcX<^(s, 

which  Yirgil  has  imitated  in  his  eighth  Eclogne  (v.  80) :  — 

''  Limns  ut  hic  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquesdt 
Uno.eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore." 

And  Hypsipyle  says  of  Medea  (Ovid,  Heroid.  vi.  91 ) :— 

"  Devovet  absentes  simulacraque  cerea  figit, 
Et  misemm  tenues  in  jecur  nxget  acus." 

..  80.  DetideBf. — poada]    Love-potions. 
81 .  m  te  nil  agenUs]    *  Of  no  avaU  against  thee.' 
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SATIRE    I. 

T^E  professed  purpose  of  this  Satire,  or  that  with  which  Horace  seems  to 
have  begun,  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  two  lines.  Discontent  with  the 
condition  l^  Providence  had  assigned  thera  ;  disappointment  with  the  po- 
sition  many  years'  labor,  and  perhaps  dishonesty,  have  gained  them ;  envy  of 
their  neighbors'  drcumstances,  even  if  they  be  worse  than  their  own ;  dis- 
satkt&Qtion,  in  short,  with  what  they  have  and  are,  and  craving  for  something 
they  have  not  and  are  not,  —  these  arc  features  common  to  the  great  majority, 
of  men.  !For  this  vice  of  discontent  the  Greeks  had  a  compreliensive  name, 
ftcfiylafwipla.  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  propounding  the  whole  subject  in 
the  shape  of  a  question  to  Mfficenas,  Horace  confines  liimself  to  one  solution 
of  it,  and  that  not  the  most comprehensive  (see  notes  on  vv.  28. 108).  Avarice 
16  the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  the  universal  disease,  and  any  one  will  see 
that  hereby  he  leaves  many  untouched  who  are  as  culpably  restless  as  tha 
avaricious,  but  not  in  their  sordid  way. 

The  Satire  is  put  first  in  the  order  of  this  book,  not  as  an  introduction  (of 
which  it  bears  no  signs),  but  because  it  is  addressed  to  Mascenas. 

1.  quam  sibi  sortem]     See  note  on  C.  i.  9.  14,  as  to  *sors'  and  *fors.', 
These  two  are  opposed,  as  efiect  and  canse,  the  condition  and  that  which 
produces  it.    *  Fors  *  and  '  ratio '  are  opposed  as  that  which  a  man  cannot 
help,  and  that  which  he  carves  out  for  himself.    *  Fors '  is  *  accident,*  *  ratio  ■ 
is  '  choice.' 

3.  laudet]  This  sense  of  '  landare,'  '  felicem  praedicare,'  fuueaplijnv^  is 
repeated  below,  v.  9,  and  in  v.  109,  where  it  occurs  in  combination  with, 
and  as  equivalent  to..  'probare.'  So  Cicero  (De  Am.  c.  7)  says;  "Ex  quo 
illorum  beata  mors  videtur,  horum  vita  laudabilis." 

hudet  diversa  sequentesfl  This  is  briefly  expressed,  for  'sed  quisque 
laudet.'  In  the  transition  from  negative  to  positive  statements,  the  positive 
element  which  is  contained  in  the  former  is  often  carried  on  in  the  mind,  so 
as  to  affect  the  latter,  as  in  those  «entences  which  are  coupled  by  *  nec '  and 
*et,*  oihe  and  rc.  *Nemo  vivit'  is  *quisque  non  vivit.'  *Diversa'  indi- 
cates,  not  merely  different,  but  *  opposite '  careers. 

4.  gravis  annis^  Vitgil  says  (Aen.  ix.  246) :  '*Hic  annis  gravis  atque 
animi  maturus  Aletes."  And  *  gravis '  is  one  of  the  commonest  words 
appUed  to  old  age,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Cicero's  treatise  De  Senect. ; 
and  fiapvs  is  equally  common  in  the  same  connection.  Horace,  in  his  own 
campaigning,  had  undoubtedly  heard  many  a  veteran  grumbling  at  his  con- 
dition. 

7.  Qiiid  enim,  concurritur  .•]     See  C.  ii.  18.  23,  li. 

horae  Mornento']  *  Horae  momento  *  is  a  common  phrase  in  Livy  and 
othcr  writers.  Horace  has  below,  *puncto  mobilis  horae.*  *Punctum'  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  precise  than  *  momentam,'  which  si^nifies  the  progress 
of  time,  though  conventionally  its  smallest  division.  Pliny  draws  a  distinc- 
tion  between  them  (Panegyr.  iv.  c.  56)  :  **  Quod  momentum,  quod  immo 
temporis  punctum  aut  beneficid  sterile  aut  vacuum  laude  ?  " 

9,  jurislegumqueperitm^  ^Jurisperiti,'  *jurjsconsulti,*  were  persons  who 
expounded  the  Law.    Tbeu:  expositions  were  called  *  responsa/  and  they  gave 
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them  gratnitoiisl^.  They  were  distinct  from  the  professors  or  teachers 
J*advoeati')  and  othcrs,  who  were  paid  for  their  services,  and  from  *onu 
torcs,'  though  tho  *  consuitus '  sometimes  combincd  with  his  calling  as  snch 
that  of  the  *orator'  or  'patronus.'  If  we  are  to  bclicve  this  statcment  of 
Horace,  and  another  to  the  same  cfFcct  (Epp.  ii.  1.  103),  we  must  supposc 
that  thcse  ieamed  persons  sacrificcd  tlieir  own  convenicnce  to  the  anxictv  of 
their  clients,  and  received  them  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  moming.  '  Jus ' 
embodied  all  iaw.  As  to  *  leges,'  see  Epp.  i.  16.  41,  n.  On  *laudat,'  see  v. 
3,  n. 

11.  dati8  vadibus]  'Vadcs'  were  sureties  provided  by  the  defendant,  to 
secure  his  appearance  before  the  praetor  at  a  time  agreed  upon  betwecn  the 
plaintiff  and  himself.    If  he  did  not  appear,  he  forfeited  thc  amohnt  of  the 

*  vadimonium '  or  agreement,  and  his  *  vades '  were  liable  to  pay  it  if  he  did 
not  (see  S.  9.  36,  n.).  The  person  herc  represented,  therefbre,  is  the  defend- 
ant  in  an  action,  going  up  reluctantly  to  Rome,  to  appcar  before  the  prajtor 
according  to  his  agreemcnt.     *  Ille  *  is  as  if  the  man  were  before  us. 

14.  Ddasmre  valeHt]  Though  *  delasso '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  there  ia 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  word,  or  alter  it.  The  intensive  force  of  *  de '  is  well 
added  to  *  lasso.*  It  coiTcsponds  to  Kora^  which  has  the  samc  force.  Who 
Fabius  was,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  with  probabiiity. 

15.  Si  quis  Deus,']  This  is  not  a  Roman  way  of  speaking,  but  Greek,  d 
fhifixav  riS'    *  En  ego '  does  not  bclong  to  *  faciam,'  but  is  absolute  :  *  Here 

a  I.'  *  Eia '  is  an  exclamation  of  hastc,  '  Away ! '  '  Nolint,'  *  they  would 
»ot*  (ovK  idiXoiev  av),  is  the  apodosis  to  'si  quis  Deus.'  Compare  S.  ii.  7. 
24:  "Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses."  *Atqui'  is  an- 
other  form  of  *  atquin,'  and  *  quin '  represents  *  qui,'  with  a  negative  particle 
affixed. 

18.  partibus:]  An  expression  taken  from  the  language  of  the  theatre :  *the 
part  you  have  to  play '  hi  life. 

21.  Iratus  huccas  inflety]  An  obvious,  but  not  very  reverential,  representa* 
tion  of  passion. 

25.  olim]     See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

27.  Sed  tamm  amoto]  *  Sed/  *scd  tamen,*  'vcrantamen,'  are  often  used, 
and  csj^eciaHy  by  Cicero,  not  to  cxprcss  opposition,  but  after  a  parenthesis  or 
digression,  as  here  and  C.  iv.  4.  22.  Sce,  for  another  instance  among  many, 
Cic.  in  VciT.  ii.  3. 2. 

28.  lUe  rjravem]  The  cause  of  that  discontent  which  was  spoken  of  at  the 
beginningis  hcre  traced  to  the  lovc  of  mpnev,  each  man  thinking  that  his 
neighbor  is  gctting  it  fastcr  than  hc  is,  and  wisfiing  therefore  to  change  places 
with  him.  B^t  Horace  does  not  mean  that  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the 
universal  discontent.  That  would  be  absurd,  and  one  at  least  of  his  own 
examples  would  contradict  his  theory,  the  jurisconsultus,  who  did  not  pursue 
his  laborious  vocation  for  pay.  He  thercfore  shifts  or  limits  his  ground  a 
little,  and  dwells  upon  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  most  prevalent  cause 
of  discontent;  and  with  his  ground  he  changes  his  examples.    'Nauta'  and 

*  mercator '  here  are  the  same  person,  the  trader  navigating  his  own  ship, 
(See  C.  i  28.23.)  *Pcrfidus  caupo*  appears  again  in  *cauponibus  atquo 
malignis'  (S.  i.  5.4).  *Per  omne  Audaces  mare  qui  currant*  is  repcated 
from  C.  i.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  cibaria :]  This  word,  which  is  generally  used  for  the  rations  of  spldiers 
or  slaves,  is  used  here  ironically  for  the  humblest  provision  that  can  be  made 
for  the  latter  ycars  of  life,  as  if  that  was  all  that  these  men  set  bcfore  their 
minds. 

33.  nam  exemplo  es#,]  '  for  this  is  their  model.* 

36.  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauiafuturi.]  Experience  tells  her  that  times  will 
change,  andinstinct  teaches  her  to  provide  against  that  ciiange  ;  she  knowiT 
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iHiat  is  coming,  and  proyides  accordin^ly.  This  is  whaf  Horaea  means ;  but 
the  anit  is  torpid  in  the  winter,  and  lays  up  no  fttore  in  her  houBe  for  tbat 
season,  though  no  error  is  more  common  than  to  sttppose  she  does.  These 
animak  work  hard  dnring  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  but  the  food  they 
gather  is  consumed  before  the  winter. 

36.  Quae^  tlmul  invenum]  '  Qnae '  is  onposed  to  '  qunra  te '  (^-  ^^)  •  '  ^^^ 
she.'  *  Inversum  annum '  is  compounded  of  the  two  notions  '  inversum  cae- 
lum'  and  'mutatnm  annnm/  The  sun  enters  Aquarius  in  the  middle  of 
Jannary.  Vireil  uses  the  word  '  contristat '  (Geoi^.  iii.  279) :  "  ttnde  m^ 
rimns  Anster  Nascitur,  etpluvio  contristat  fiigore  caehim."  The  ant  is  one 
of  the  "  four  things  which  ar^  littie  npon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding 
wise/'— the  ants,  the  conies,  the  locnsts,  and  the  spiden.  (Prov.  xxx.  24, 
sqq.) 

39.  igm»,  mareffemmj}  This  is  a  mere  prorerbial  way  of  speaking,  com- 
mon  to  all  langaages.  No  obstaeles  are  too  great  for  a  man  who  has  a  selfish 
pnrpose  to  serre,  if  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it  The  second  person  is  used 
to  give  force  to  ^ie  language.  Tho  self-deceiyer  is  confronted  with  his  own 
iUnstration. 

43.  Qfwd  81  commtnuas]  The  miser  is  snpposed  to  intermpt,  and  say,  **  Bnt 
if  yon  were  to  take  from  it,  it  wonld  soon  dwindle  to  a  paitry  *  as.' "  *  Qnod ' 
is  always  the  neuter  of  the  relative,  but  here,  as  often  elsewbere,  it  is  used  to 
connect  a  new  sentence  with  what  precedes,  and  is  not  connected  with  *  pon- 
dns '  as  its  anteoedent 

45.  Millia  frumenti]  *  Modiomm '  must  be  snpplied.  As  to  '  millia/ 
•miUe/  see  S  ii.  3.  197,  n.  On  *area/  see  C  i.  1. 10,  n.  *Triverit/  'sup- 
pose  that  it  threshes.'  This  is  the  conoessive  use  of  the  subjunctive.  The 
practice  of  putting  a  note  of  interrogation  in  such  sentences  as  this  is  ex- 
ploded.  The  older  editions  general^  have  it.  Similar  constructions  are  S. 
10.  64,  "Fuerit  Lucilius  inquam  Comis  et  urbanus;  fuerit  Jimatior — sed 
iUe,"  etc< ;  8-  3.  15,  '*  Dedes  eentena  dedisses : — quinque  diebus  nil  erat  in 
loculis^' ;  S.  ii.  6.  50 ;  Epp  i.  l.  87  ;  and  many  other  places. 

46.  pl\a  oe  meu»  .*]  This  constraction  occurs  again,  S.  i.  6.  130 ;  10.  34, 
59 ;  ii.  3.  270.  Cicero  likewise  uses  *  ac '  with  the  comparative  ( Ad  Att.  xiii. 
2)*,  '/Diutitts  abfuturus  ac  noUem."  'Plus  quam'  occurs  immediately  be- 
low.*  The  scene  that  foUows  is  that  of  a  rich  man'6  household  preceding  him 
to  the  country,  a  pack  of  slaves'  ('venales'),  some  carrying  provisions  and 

Sarticularly  town-made  bread  in  neMed  bags  (^reticula'),  and  otiiers  with 
ifferent  burdens,  and  some  with  none  at  aU.  The  man  who  carried  the 
bread  would  not  get  any  more  of  it  on  that  account,  when  the  radons  were 
given  ottt,  bnt  all  would  share  alike. 

49.  QuidrefercU  —  viventi,]  *R6fert'  is  'rem  fert,'  and  the  constraction 
'  mea,' '  tua,'  etc. ;  '  refert '  is  no  more  than  a  corraption  of  *  meam,'  '  tuain,' 
etc,  *  rem  fert.'  So  *  magni  refert '  is  '  rem  magm  fert,'  *  it  brings  with  it  a 
matter  of  great  price,'  and  *  refert  viventi '  signifies  *  it  brings  sometliing  that 
Qoncerns  Wm  who  lives,'  that  is,  it  aifccts  bim,  and  *  quid  refert '  is  *  wherein 
does  it  affect  him  ?  ' 

51.  Attuaveest]  'At'  introduces  the  supposed  answer  to  the  preceding 
question.  A  rejoindcr  immediately  follows  to  this  effect :  "  You  might  as 
well  say,  if  you  only  wanted  a  pitcher  of  water,  you  had  rather  draw  it  from  a 
broad  stream,  likc  the  Aufidus,  than  from  the  little  spring  by  your  side.  The 
consequence  of  which  might  be  that  you  would  be  drowned." 

63.  cumeiis]  Acron  explains  *  cumera '  as  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  earthen-ware  vessel  like  a  'dolium,'  in  which  tne  poorer  sort  kept  their 
wheat. 

.  54.  .Uquidi]  This  woi-d  is  used  for  *  aqua'  by  Ovid  (Met.  v.  454)  :  "  Cum 
liquido  mixta  perfundit  diva  polenta."    The  '  uraa,'  one  of  the  Boman  liquid 
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measures»  contained  half  an  'araphora/  or  twenty-four  'sextariL'  As  ob^ 
ser\'ed  before  (C.  iii.  19.  14),  tlie  *  cyathuB '  contained  one  twelfch  of  a  *  sex- 
tarins/  which  was  one  forty-eigfath  of  an  *  amphora.' 

55.  fHalim]  '  Malim '  «impiy  means  *  I  wonld  rather  * ;  '  mallem '  (the 
reading  of  the  earlj  editions),  *  I  would  hare  done  it  if  I  could,  but  the  time 
is  past.'  The  Autidns  (Horace'6  natiye  riyer,  C.  iii.  30.  10)  is  stili  describcd 
as  a  rapid  and  yioli^nt  stream  at  some  seasons. 

61.  bana  pars]  *  The  greater  part.'  A.  P.  297  :  "Bona  pars  non  ungnea 
ponere  curat."    On  'cupido/  see  C.  ii.  16.  15,  n. 

62.  quia  kmti  quantum  habeaf  sit.]  *  because  you  are  Talued  acootding  to 
your  weaith.* 

63.  ilii  f]  *  Such  a  man  aa  this.'  '  Quatenus '  signifies  <  sinoe/  '  Bid  him 
be  miserable,  since  he  likes  to  be  so.'  '  Facio '  is  sometimes  used  in  this 
way.  See  C.  iii.  24. 30.  The  story  that  follows  may  haye  been  picked  up 
by  Horace  at  Athens,  or  inyented  by  bim.  The  ianguage  (^  sihilat  ^  plaudo ') 
is  taken  from  the  theatre. 

68.  TafUalus]     See  £pod.  xyii.  66,  n. 

69.  Quid  ridea  f]  The  miser  is  supposed  to  laugh  at  Hbrace^s  trite  illus- 
tration,  and  the  solemn  way  in  which  it  is  announc^. 

71.  tamqiMm  parcere  sacris]  This  appears  to  haye  boen  a  proyerbial  ex- 
pression.    See  S.  ii.  3.  109,  sq. 

72.  Cdgeris]  *  you  force  yonrself.' 

74.  aextarius,]  See  y.  54,  n.  A  'sextarius.'  of  wine  wonld  be  enongh  for 
one  temperate  man^s  oonsumption  in  a  day. 

78.  compileHt  fityienteSj]  *  rob  you,  and  run  away.' 

79.  patj^rimus  ^  bonorum.]  C.  iii.  30.  11  :  *' Fauper  aquae  DaunuB." 
S.  ii.  3.  142. 

80.  At  si  condoluit]  This  is  an  argument  niged  by  the  ayaricious  man : 
'  If  you  haye  money,  you  will  have  anxious  friends  to  nnrse  yon  in  sickness.' 
The  answer  is,  *  Your  nearest  relatiyes  haye  no  wish  you  shonld  live,  and  no 
wonder  either,  sincc  yon  prefer  your  money  to  all  the  world.' 

Umtatum/riffore]  'iTentatum'  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  diseases. 

85.  pueri  atque  pueVae.]  This,  which  appears  to  be  a  proyerbial  sqrt  of 
expression,  occnrs  again  S.  ii  3.  130. 

86.  argento  po&t  omnia  pona»^]  i.  e.  '  postponas  omnia  argento.' 

88.  An  81  cognalosy]  'But  say,  if  you  scek  to  retain  and  keep  the  aiFection 
of  those  relations  whom  nature  giyes  you  without  any  trouble  of  your  own, 
wonld  you  lose  your  labor,  like  the  iuckless  fool  that  tries  to  tum  an  ass 
into  a  racer  ? '  Training  an  ajss  to  run  in  the  Campus  Martius  among  the 
thorough-bred  horses  that  were  there  exercised  (see  C.  i.  8.  5 ;  iii.  12.  8)  was 
perhaps  a  proycrbiai  way  of  expressing  lost  labor.  *  Amicos '  belongs  to 
*  cognatos '  in  the  way  I  hayo  translated  it,  and  '  senrare  amicos '  is  '  to  keep 
them  fond  of  you.' 

92.  ^uoereiiaf,]  'money-getting/    'Flus' means/a  superfluity.' 

94.  nefacias]    *  Lest  you  fare,'  u^  Trpaaarjs, 

95.  Ummidiu*  qtiidam ;]  Who  this  person  was,  is  unknown.  All  that  can 
be  safcly  said  of  him  is  what  Horace  says,  that  he  was  yery  rich  and  mean, 
and  that  he  was  murdercd  by  one  of  his  freedwomen  (his  mistress  probably), 
who,  Horace  says,  was  as  stout-hearted  as  Clytcmnestra,  the  bravest  of  her 
family,  who  killcd  her  husband  Apamemnon.  *  Tyndaridarum '  is  mascu- 
line :  *  Tyndariduni  *  would  be  the  ^minine  form.  The  sons  of  Tyndarus, 
therefore,  as  well  a^^^is  daughters,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  included. 

97.  adi^ifm]  Fof^  ?llini  gives  only  two  othcr  instances  of  this  word  from 
writing^  of»i,aiCe's  day,  —  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  262),  and  Horace  himself  (S.-L 
5.  96).    It  is  oniy  an  inversion  of  *■  usque  ad,'  *  every  step  to.' 
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101.  itf  vivam  Maemug  f]  The  constniction  is  the  same  as  "  discinctns  airt 
perdam  nepos  "  (£f>od.  i.  34),  where  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert  '  ut '  be^ 
fore  '  nepos.'  Maenius  and  Nomentanns  appear  to  have  been  sqnanderers  of 
xnoney,  and  good  Hvers,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage. 
They  are  uniied  again  in  S.  i.  8. 11,  ii.  1.  21,  where  the  former  appears  under 
the  name  Pantolabns,  one  who  lays  his  hands  on  anything  he  can  get 
(wdyra  Xa^v),  or  borrows  money  from  any  one  who  will  lend  it.  He  spcnt 
his  money  and  tnmed  parasite.  JSoth  M»nias  and  Nomentanns  are  names 
used  by  Ijncilius  ibr  characters  of  the  same  kind,  and  Horace  may  very  prob- 
ably  have  only  bonrowed  the  names  to  r^resent  some  living  character», 
whom  he  does  not  choose  to  point  ont  by  their  own  names.  Nomentanus 
was  che  name  of  one  of  the  gnests  at  the  dinner  of  Nasidienns  (S.  ii.  8.  25). 
He  appears  again,  S.  ii.  3.  224,  sqq. 

103.  Jf)rontitu$  advenia  componei-e :]  These  words  go  together,  *to  bring 
face  to  face,  and  compare  or  match.' 

104.  vappam]  *  Vappa,'  wine  which  has  got  flat  and  sour,  expresses  a 
wom-out  debauchee :  *  nebulo,'  a  frivolous  felTow,  light  as  a  mist  ('nebula'). 

105.  Tcmaf»'^'^  tocerumqtte  Visdli.]  The  Scholiast  says  that  Horace  has 
conveyed  under  these  names  a  well-known  Greek  proverb.  What  thedis- 
tiBction  between  them  may  have  been,  is  unknown. 

108.  nemo  ut  warus]  *  I  retura  to  that  point  from  which  I  have  digressed, 
bow  that  no  covetous  man  is  satisfied  with  himself.'  The  reading  is  not  cer- 
tain,  and  the  hiatus  is  unusual.  Horace  qualiiies  the  general  assertion  he 
made  at  the  outset,  by  limiting  his  remark  to  the  avarieious.  See  note  on  v. 
28 ;  and  on  '  laudet,'  see  v.  3. 

114.  Ut,  quum  carcerihut]  These  lines  aie  a  little  like  the  last  three  verses 
of  Virgirs  first  Georgic. 

119.  Cedat  uti  conviva  aaitur^  These  aM  so  like  the  words  of  Lucretius 
(iii.  951),  tbat  perhaps  Horace  remcmbered  them  when  he  wrote,  — 

"  Cur  non  ut  plenus  vitae  conviva  recedis, 
Aequo  animoque  capis  securam,  stulte,  quietem  1 " 

120.  Crigpim  Bcnma  lippi]  We  know  nothing  about  Crispinas.  The  fer- 
tility  of  his  pen  has  profited  him  nothing.  He  was  moarQ  anxious  to  write 
mnch  tiian  to  write  well.  See  S.  i.  4.  14,  sqq.  Crispinus  appears  in  the 
tiiird  Satire  of  this  book  (v.  139),  where  he  is  tne  only  attendant  of  the  would- 
be  'rex.'  He  appears  again  in  S.  ii.  7.  45.  'Lippi'  is  nsed  for  mental 
bBiidness. 


SATIRE   II. 

Tms  Satire,  the  coarsest  of  all  written  by  Horace,  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested  by  the  death  of  Tigellius,  a  celebrated  musidan  of  ■  the  time.  It  is 
directed  against  the  tendency  of  men  to  ran  into  extremes,  and  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  lUustrations  of  this  subject  are  drawn  from  the 
Bocial  life  of  Rome.  The  ideas  and  the  language  are  marked  by  a  grossness 
which  is  n&usual  with  Horace. 


SATIRE    III. 

Thb  last  Satire  was,  as  has  been  said,  written  on  the  death  of  one  Tigel- 
lius,  an  eminent  musician,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  CflBsar. 
Some  of  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  age  are  attacked  in  strong  language,  and 
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'besides  Tigellius,  who  was  dcad,  it  is  piobable  mmiyitTiAg  ^iersoTt»  fdlt  in- 
jnred  by  that  Satire,  and  perhaps  by  otbers  that  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
We  maj  infer  fsom  the  present  poem,  that  Horaee  wished  to  clear  himsdf 
from  the  impntation  of  a  censorions  spirit,  and  80  to  eet  bimself  right  with 
Mteeenas  and  his  Ixiends.  The  connection  between  the  two  Satiies  is  seen  in 
the  opening  of  this,  m  which  TigelUus  is  again  introdueed,  and  the  peculraiv 
ities  of  his  cbaraeter  described,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  sceai,  than  to 
«erve  as  a  text  for  the  discourse  that  foilows»  on  the  duty  of  jndging  others 
charitablj,  as  we  vrish  to  be  Judged  ourselves.  In  the  ooucse  of  hia  remarks 
on  this  snbject,  Horace  falls  upon  two  of  the  Stoic  absnrditids ;  one,  that  aU 
fEinhis  are  alike  (v.  96,  sqq.),  which  he  meets  bv  the  £pioutean  absurdity  that 
expediencj  is  the  fonndation  of  right ;  and  the  other,  that  every  wise  man 
(that  is,  every  Stoic)  is  6ndowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  art  and  fortune,  from  the 
«klil  of  the  fuechiuiie  to  the  power  of  a  king.  With  a  jest  upon  this  follj  the 
Satire  closes. 

4.  Tigelliva]  See  Introduction.  This  person  is  deseribed  as  a  capriciouSy 
inconsistent  man,  of  whom  you  never  could  tell  what  he  woald  do  next 

6.  cA  ovo  Usque  ad  maia]  The  '  promulsis/  otherwise  cailed  '  gustus/ 
preceded  the  regular  meal,  and  eonsisted  of  thing^  calcuLated  to  provoke  the 
appettte)  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  eigbth  Satire  of  the  second  book,  r.  S, 
sq.,  where,  however,  eggs  are  not  mentioned,  but  they  w&re  ufioal,  and  *  ab 
ovo  usqne  ad  mala,'  'from  the  eggs  to  the  dessert,'  was  a  oommon  way  (k 
speaking.  The  *  gnstus '  was  eaten  with  a  dranght  of  '  molflum  *  (S.  ii.  2. 
15,  n.)  sometimes  before  they  sat  down,  or  even  bdbre  they  left  the  bath. 

7.  dtaret,  lo  Btiochel]  Tnis  use  of  'citare/  <to  c^ut;'  is  not  common. 
There  were  convivial  songs  among  the  Greeks  to  whieh  they  gave  the  name 
iafioKxoi.  Several  fragments  of  Snch  songs  by  Archilochus  have  been  pre- 
served.  The  final  syllable  in  'Bacche'  is  lengthened,  and  shonld  properly 
be  pronounced  as  the  singer  might  be  supposed  to  pronounce  it 

modo  mmma]  The  «trings  in  Itie  tetrachotd,  or  harp  with  fonr  strings, 
which  conthraed  to  be  used  even  after  the  heptaehord  was  invented  (^  A.  p! 
83,  n.),  from  which  the  low  notes  proceeded,  were  nppermost  bs  tne  player 
held  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  notes  of  the  voice  which  oorresponded  with  these 
are  expressed  by  '  summa  voce.'  For  the  same  reason,  the  high  notes  M^ould 
be  those  wfaicfa  faarmonized  witfa  the  lowest  of  the  strings.  The  '  snmma 
chorda'  was  called  in  Greek  tmdnj,  and  the  *  ima '  vfjTrf,  '  Chordls  '  is  the 
dative  case,  the  literal  translation  being,  *that  voice  which  is  the  lowest 
(where,  for  the  above  reason,  those  notes  are  called  the  lowest  which  wo 
should  call  the  highest),  and  that  echoes  to  the  four  strings.' 

11.  Junonis  sacra /erret ;]  Tliis  refers  to  the  'canephoroe,*  damsels  who 
carried  the  basket  of  sacred  instniments  on  their  head  at  sacrificcs.  Those 
of  Jnno  are  mentioned  here ;  but  fhe  practite  was  observed  at  all  sacrificds. 

habd)at  mepe  dueefOos,]  Ten  shives  were  a  very  small  household  fbr  a  rich 
man,  and  Tigellius  was  rich.  The  number  of  slaves  in  wealthy  houses  in 
primitive  tunes  was  small,  bnt  afterwards  grew  to  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber. 

12.  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas,]  *  Modo,'  as  an  adverb  of  time,  signifies 
*  now,'  or  some  time  not  far  from  the  present.  It  is  the  ablative  of  <  modus,* 
'  measure,'  and  '  modo '  is  '  within  measnre,'  and  therefore  its  sense  is  con- 
fined  to  hmited  quantities.  Compare  the  nse  of  *  modo '  and  *  admodum  * 
in  Terence  (Hec.  iii.  5.  8) :  "  Advenis  modo  ?  Pam.  Admodum."  '  Aro 
you  coming  now  1 — Just  now.'  'Modo'  thus  comes  to  have  the  meaning 
of  '  nunc,'  and  to  be  used  in  the  same  combinationa,  as  here  *  nunc  reges  — 
loqnens ;  nunc,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripes '  would  have  the  -same  meaning ;  and 
likewise  in  S.  10«  1 1.    Tetrarchs  were  propwly  govemors  of  a  fomiai  part  oC 
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.ft  ^7111.06  or^tlM*  temtarlal  ^ivkUMi ;  but  the  title  was  tkot  «o  JtimitBd  m 
practice.  It  was  a  title  originally  oonfinjed  to  the  pettj  pruncei^  of  Asiii  Mi- 
nor ;  the  Romans  gave  it  to  dificreut  membeis  of  Herod's  family,  who  sac- 
ceeded  to  difierent  parts  oi  his  dpminions. 

13.  merua  tripes]  This  was  the  simplest  and  most  old-fashioned  shape, 
aadthe  tablefi  were  svaaiXj  only  suited  to  ap^on  dining  by  Itim^lf,  or  With 
one  or  two  companions.     The  wealthy  liom^ns  were  veiy  «xtravagant  about 

.  thw  tables.  See  S.  ii.  2. 4,  a.  The  saLt^cUar  was  usuaUyy  .except  among 
the  poorest  sort,  of  silver,  aud  an  beirloooi.  It  stood  ia  the  middle  of  th6 
table,  and  had  &  sacred  character.  See  C  ii.  l^  14.  A^  to  '  cpocha/  see  C. 
ii.  8.  23,  n.     *  turi '  means  *  clean.' 

15.  Decies  centena]  ^  A  mUUon  of  sesterces/  —  a  common  way  of  oxipress- 
ing  die  laigest  number.     The  sestertium  was  a  sum  of  money  cqual  to  1,000 

^sestertiij  each  segtertius  beiug  of  the  value  of  twopence  and  a  very  small  frac- 
tion,  of  English  money .  After  '  centena '  must  be  understood  *  miUia.'  O» 
the  constructionj  see  above^  S.  1.'45,  n.  *Erat'  is  used  in  an  uncommon 
way ;  ^v  qv  would  be  the  Greek  equivalent.  It  Is  a  loose,  conversational 
vay  of  speaking. 

19.  Nunc  aliguiM  dicat  rmhi:]  Here  we  lcavc  TigelUus^  and  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  mutual  charit^  in  judging  pf  each  other. 

20.  Jmmo  aUa]  Frofessor  Key  has  giveu  the  precise  meaoing  of  ' immo' 
here  (L.  G.  1429) :  "  *  Immo '  seems  to  have  signified  properiy  au  asseiit 
with  an  important  qualification.''    This  explanation  is  borne  out  by  the  ety- 

■  mology  of  the  word,  which  is  conipounded  of  *'in*'  and  *  modo.'  The  quali- 
iication  is  found  in  'et  fortasse  minora.'  Horaoo  means  to  sav,  he  admits  he 
has  his  faultfi,  though  they  may  not  be  so  glaring  as  .those  of  Tigellius,  and 
heis  Dot  so  selfish  and^foolish  as  Micmus  (sce  S.  1.  101  of  this  book),  wIk) 
reviled  the  man  Novius  behind  his  back,  and,  when  told  to  look  at  his  own 

\&ult6,  said  he  made  excuses  for  himself  which  he  would  not  make  for  others. 
Novius  may  be  anybody :  we  know  uothing  about  him.  Whether  he  has 
any  connection  with  the  Novius  meiitionod  in  the  sixth  Satire  of  this  book,  v. 
40,  the  plebeian  tiibune,  or  the  usurer  in  v.  121  of  the  same  Satire,  it  is  im- 

.possible  to  say.  '  Dare  verba '  means  to  give  words  iu  the  place  of  facts,  to 
deceive. 

24.  imprdbus]  See  C.  iil.  24.  62,  n,  *  Amor '  jxnems  *  self-love.*  Afl  to 
'notari/  see  S.  €.  14. 

25.  Vum  tua  pervideas]  *  While  you  see  through  your  own  faults,  as  weU 
as  a  Wear-eyed  man  sees  with  his  eyes  smeared  with  ointmcnL' 

27.  $erpen8  Epidaurius  ?]  The  serpents  of  Epidaurus  (on  the  Sinus  Saron- 
icus)  were  proverbial,  in  consequence  of  .^sculapius  having  been  convcyed 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent  from  that  place,  wnere  abpve  others  be  was  wor- 
fihipped,  to  Rome,  to  avert  a  pestilence.     (See  Liv.  Epit.  Ub.  xi.)         « 

29.  Iracundior  est  pauloj]  Horace  is  illustrating  here  the  tendency  of  those 
quick-sighted  critics  of  their  neighbors'  characters  to  magnify  the  faults  thcy 
find.  The.first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  is  gensitive  under  (*  not  suited  for ') 
the  sharp  judgment  of  the  meu  of  that  day  (Miorum  hominum'),  men  wlio 
bad  the  keenness  of  a  bloodhound's  scent  in  finding  out  defects,  and  no  deU- 
cacy'in  proclaiming  them.  *Rusticus'  belongs  to  *tonso,'  and  'defluit'  is 
absolute,  *hangs  down.'  'Male'  belongs  to  Maxus.'  (Scc  v.  45,  and  C.  i. 
17,  25,  n.)  .  To  be  sHpshod  (ftftf®  '"ov  woSar  v7robr}pjara  <l>opeiv,  Theophr. 
Char.  4)  has  always  been  the  proverbial  characteristic  of  a  sloven.  "  Nec 
Vagus  in  laxa  pes  tibi  pelle  natet"  (Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  5.16).  'At'  is  oftett  le- 
peated  in  the  same  way  as  here  by  Cicero. 

34.  Iioc  8ub  corpore.]     He  speaks  as  if  theman  were  before  liim. 
.    35,  Concute]     The  metaphor  is  probably  derived  from  tho  shaking  of  & 
^4|^x  er  ^ythiog  ^f  tliat  sort,  to  sgq  if  there  is  anything  hid  in  it,     It 
'35 
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means  'to  search/  as  snspected  persons  are  searched  by  the  police.    'ExcQ' 
tio '  is  used  in  that  connection.     See  Phiedrus  (Fab.  y.  16) : 
"  Sic  porcelli  Tocem  est  imitatns  sna 

Yemm  ut  subesse  paliio  contenderent 

Et  excuti  juberent.'* 

37.  Nedeetia  wrendaJUix]  Tliis  has  the  appearance  of  aproverb.  Viigil 
calls  the  fem  "  curvis  invisam  aratris." 

38.  lUuc  praevertamur,]  *  Before  we  go  further,  kt  us  first  tum  our  atten- 
tion  to  this,  namely,  how  iovers  are  blind  to  the  faults  of  Uieir  mistiesses.' 
Balbinus  and  Hagna  are  persons  unknown.  The  former  is  a  Roman  name. 
Hagna  is  derived  from  Ayprj,  *pure.'  The  first  syliable  of  *polypus'  is 
always  long,  though  derived  from  iroXvs  troCs,  the  ^olic  form,  wakvs, 
being  followed  rather  than  the  Attic. 

•  42.  nomen  virtua  poauisaet]    The  Bomans  used  'ponere  nomen/  after  the 
Greek  SvofjM  TiOivai. 

44.  strabonem  AppeUat  paetum]  The  difference  between  '  strabo  'and  *  pae- 
tus '  is  one  only  of  degree  ;  *  strabo '  signifies  *  squinting ' ;  *  paetus/  *  a 
slight  cast  of  the  eye/  which  is  by  some  considered  a  beauty,  whence  Venus 
had  the  epithet  '  paeta '  applied  to  her.  Sisyphns  was  the  narae  of  a  dwarf 
kept  by  M.  Antonius.  Dwarfs  were  kept  by  the  rich  to  amnse  them  and 
play  to  them,  for  they  were  generally  instrncted  in  mnsic.  That  *  varas '  is 
a  soft  term  for  those  who  have  bent  legs,  and  *  scauras '  for  one  whose  ankles 
are  rieketty,  we  mav  ^ather  from  th^  passage.    From  'varus'  is  derived 

*  praevaricari,'  *  to  shuffle.' 

49.  fruqt]     See  S.  ii.  5.  77,  n. 

Inepttisy  This  word  signifies  want  of  tact.  Cicero  thus  defines  the  word 
(De  Or.  li.  4) :  "  Qui  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non  videt,  aut  plnra  loquitnr 
aut  se  ostentat  —  aut  denique  in  aliquo  genere  aut  inconcinnus  aut  mnltus 
est,  is  ineptus  dicitur."  Such  a  man's  failing  is  to  be  softened  down,  Horace 
says,  into  a  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  friends.  *Traculentior* 
means  coarse  and  approaching  to  bratality  in  his  behavior.  '  Acres '  means 
'  high-spirited.' 

56.  Sincerum  cupimus  vaa  incrustare.]  *  We  are  ready  and  even  anxious  to 
foul  the  cleair  vessel.*     This  is  the  original  mcaning  of  '  sinceras.' 

57.  multum  demissus  homo :]  'Demissus'  is  uscd  in  a  bad  sense,  'a  very 
abject  fellow,'  *adriveller.'  Compare  v.  147  of  S.  ii.  3,  "multum  celer 
atque  fidelis" ;  "  multum  similis  metuenti*'  (S.  ii.  5.  92). 

58.  Tardo  cognomen]  *  Another  because  he  is  slow  we  call  fat,  la^.'  Tho 
dative  '  pingui' '  is  correct,  as  "  cni  nunc  cognomen  lulo  Additur  *^  (Aen.  i. 
267).  It  is  the  common  construction,  in  proso  as  well  as  poetry,  to  put  the 
name  in  the  dative. 

59.»»wafo]  This  is  masculine  :  he  lays  himself  open  to  no  malignant  per- 
son,  gives  him  no  handle.  *  Hoc  genus  vitae  *  means  men  who  live  on  the 
principles  of  the  present  day ;  like  *  horara  hominum '  (v.  30). 

63.  Simplicior  quis  et  ett,]  By  *simplicior'  Horace  mcans  'unsophisti- 
cated ' :  one  who  in  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  may  perhaps  sometimes  ob- 
trade  himself  npon  those  he  likes,  thinking  he  must  be  wclcome  because  he 
is  himself  pleased  to  meet  them.  He  says  he  has  often  actcd  in  that  way  with 
Msecenas. 

65.  impdlat]  *  Impellere '  mcans  here  *  to  interrapt '  or  '  intrade  upon ' : 
he  breaks  in  upon  one  when  reading  or  meditating,  with  some  irrelcvant  talk. 

*  Common  sense,'  for  which  the  Greeks  had  the  expression  6  koivos  vovs,  is 
so  called,  not  as  being  cxercised  upon  common,  every-day  things,  but  as  being 
pupposed  to  be  common  property,  and  not  confined  to  the  kanied. 

67.  legem  sancimus]  '  Sancire  legem '  is  propcrly  to  give  full  cffect  to  a 
law,  by  inserting  a  penalty  for  the  bi^each  of  it.  See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  13^ 
(Long) :  "  Haec  igitur  prima  lex  amicitiae  sanciatur."     ^       -   t 
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70.  Cum  mea  compensa  vitiis  hona ;]  '  Cum '  belongs  to  '  Yitiis.*  *  Com- 
pensare '  is  a  legal  term.     *  Compensatio '  is  a  *  set-ofF/ 

72.  trutina']  This  word  applies  equally  to  the  '*  libra/  a  balance  with  two 
scales  (*lances'),  and  to  the  *statera/  or  steelyard^  both  of  which  were  in 
common  ase  among  the  Romans.  '  In  tratina  ponetur  eadem/  '  he  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  same  balance/  is  another,  but  not  very  exact,  way  of  saying, 
he  shall  be  tried  by  the  same  standard,  his  character  shall  be  estimated  in  the 
same  way.    *  Hac  lege '  is  '  on  this  condition.' 

76.  quatenus  excidi  pmitusl  He  now  draws  his  conclusion  from  the  preced- 
ing  remarks.  *In  short,  inasmuch  as  (G.  iii.  24.  30)  the  vice  of  passion  and 
ftli  other  yices  that  cleave  to  ns  fools  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated,'  we  oug^it 
to  judge  others  as  we  judge  ourselves,  and  visit  each  fault  with  no  more  than 
its  due  censure.'  Literally,  *  Why  does  not  our  judgment  use  its  own  weights 
and  measures,  and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  check  faults 
with  their  penalties  ?  *  All  were  fools  with  the  Stoics,  who  were  not  wise  after 
their  fashion. 

80.  patinam]  '  Pisces  patinarii '  were  boiled  fish  served  up  with  sauce  in 
an  open  dish. 

82.  In  cruce  suffigat,'}  Cicero  hns  the  expressions  '  in  cracem  sublatum ' 
]Verr.  ii.  5.  3),  *ad  palunLalligatos'  (Ib.  c.  6),  which  have  the  same  mean- 
ing.  In  the  iatter  place  he  has  the  construction  "  damnatis  crucem  servis 
fixeras."  See  Dict.  Antt.  art.  *  Crux,'  for  an  account  of  the  punishment  by 
cracifixion,  which  was  only  inflicted  as  a  general  rale  upon  slavcs  or  the 
worst  sort  of  malefactors.  A  master  might  put  his  slave  to  death,  or  punish 
him  in  any  other  way  he  pleased^ 

Labeone  inmnior]  Diffcrent  persons  are  identified  with  this  Labeo,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  who  is  meant. 

84.  paulum  deliguit  amicus,]  *  Say  your  fnend  has  committed  a  small  fault; 
such  that,  if  you  do  not  excuse  it,  you  must  be  looked  upon  as  harsh ;  you 
hate  him  in  your  bitterness,  and'ran  away  from  him.'  '  Concedo '  is  used  in 
this  wav  by  other  writers. 

86.  liusonem]  Ruso,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have  made  a  stipulation 
with  his  debtors  that  they  should,  besides  paying  interest,  listen  to  his  recita- 
tions  of  his  own  writings.  *  Historias '  means  tales  or  narratives  of  some 
sort.     See  C.  iii.  7.  20. 

87.  tristes  —  Kalendae]  See  note  on  Epod.  ii.  70.  '  Merces '  is  used  only 
by  Horace  in  the  sense  of  '  usurae,'  *  intcrest  *  (S.  2. 14).  It  signifies  money 
paid  for  rent  (see  S.  ii.  2.  115),  or  for  the  use  of  anything. 

90.  catiUum  Evandn  manihus  tritum]  A  plate  that  had  bcen  used  by  Evan- 
der,  the  old  king  and  ally  of  JEneas ;  an  exaggeration  meant  to  heigbten  the 
absurdity  of  the  man. 

92.  Aut  positum  aute]  The  words  are  not  very  regularly  placed.  *  Or  be- 
cause  to  the  chicken  served  on  my  part  of  the  dish  he  hclps  himself  beforo 
me,  in  the  eageraess  of  his  hunger.'  The  meats  were  cut  up  on  a  side-table 
by.  a  slave  called  *  stractor,'  and  the  guests  helped  themsclves  with  their 
fingers,  and  threw  the  bones  and  remnants  on  the  floor.  The  man  who  had 
.  a  dish  before  him,  and  fancied  a  particular  part  of  it,  might  count  it  unman- 
nerly  if  his  neighbor  stretched  out  his  hand.and  took  wliat  he  had  sct  his 
heart  npon. 

-95.  Jide]  This  is  a  form  both  of  tho  genitive  and  dative.  See  C.  iii.  7.  4  : 
"  Constantis  juvenem  fide."    As  to  'sponsnm,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  23. 

96.  Qtti«  paria  esse  fere]  See  Introduction.  This  common  doctrine  of 
'the  Stoics  is  noticed  by  Cicero  (De  Fin.  iv.  19)  and  condemned  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  common  sense  and  trath,  as  here.  'Laborant,'  'they  aro  in  a 
dilenmia.' 

98,  jmti  prope  mater]    In  making  cxpediency  the  parent  of  justice,  qf 
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'  «OHtethin^  ^e  it  ^'^pe/  S.  ii.  8.  32),  fioracefoUowg  an  EpieareaA  nofion. 
One  of  the  dogmas  of  Epipuriis  appears  to  have  been,  tbat  jnstioe  was  Bodi* 
ing  bjr  itself,  but  «lerely  a  so«ial  compact,  by  which  men  bound  tfaemselves  to 
abstain  from  injuring  one  another :  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case.  The 
StoicB  had  more  true  notions  oi  Jnstice,  whom  they  held  to  be  the  daughier 
■of  ZevLs. 

99.  Chm  prorepsenmt]  He  goes  on  to  iliustrate  this  doctrine,  saying  that 
men  lived  at  first  lii^e  beasts,  till  expediencv  taught  them  to  make  laws. 

102.««(m«,]  Here  this  signifies  ^  need.^  it  g^neralijr  occurs  (in  this  sense) 
in  oombination  with  '  est '  or  *  venit.' 

103.  Donee  verba]  *  Yerba  nominaqne '  em%races  all  tlie  parts  of  speech^ 
like  the  Greek  ovoyim-a  fcat  pfjfiara,  (A.  P.  234.)  *  Notae '  are  symbols,  as 
in  short^hand  writing  for  instanee  5  and  this  line  may  perhaps  b6  most  accu- 
rateiy  rendered,  *tiil  they  invented  language,  whereby  the^  coald  give  a 
symbolical  form  to  the  sounds  of  theii*  voiee,  and  to  their  feelmgs.' 

110.  Viribus  editior]  '  Superior  in  strength.'  *Editus'  is  iised  for  ''ex- 
alted,'  *  high.'    It  nowhere  else  appears  in  the  sense  Horace  gives  it  here. 

111.  Jura  inventa  metu,  injusti]  If  this  be  admittcd,  as  of  course  it  m«^t  be, 
then  Injustice  —  and,  if  so,  Justice  —  was  anterior  to  any  laws  or  sodal  coip- 
pact,  express  or  implied ;  so  that  the  doctrine  above  laid  down  fells  to  the 
ground ;  and  that  jusrice  of  which  expediency  is  said  to  be  the  mother,  tums 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  magistrates' justice, — the  justioe  of  statutes, 
which  may  be  just  or  unjust. 

112.  evolvere]  This  word,  which  signifies  'to  read,'  is  taken  from  tlie  un- 
rolling  of  a  paychment  *  usque  ad  umbilicuni.'  See  Epod.  xiv.  8,  n.  As  to 
'fastos,'  see  C.  iii.  17.  4,  n.    Epp.  ii.  1 .  4»,  n. 

114.  hona  diver^is^]  *  Bona'  means  things  whidi  it  is  good  to  have  «ad  to 
get,  not  virtues,  but  the  gtfts  of  fortune  and  sudi  like. 

115.  Nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,]  *Nor  will  any  logic  prove  this/  'Vincere 
causam '  is  an  ordinary -expression  for  winning  a  cause.  *  Idem '  is  explained 
by  '  tantundem/  the  same  in  degree  of  guilt, 

117.  sacra  dimm  legerit.]  *■  Legere '  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  sense 
ofrobbing.    Hence  our  word  *sacrilege.' 

119.  Ne  scuticd  dignum]  The  epithet  'horribili'  belongs  to  'flagello,' 
which  was  a  severer  instrument  than  the  '  scutica,'  and  was  sometimes  con- 
structed  with  horrible  cruelty,  and  fatal  in  its  application.  The  *scntica* 
had  but  one  thong,  of  leather.  •  *  Fcrula '  was  a  switch,  usually  from  the  vine. 
The  Latin  derivatives  fix>m  o^kvtos  are  short  in  thc  first  syllable.  There  are 
other  instajices  (as  'anchdra'  from  /lyKvpa,  'cr^pida'  from  Kpiprisy  etc.)  in 
which  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  vowel  is  changcd  m  the  Latin. 

120.  utferula  ca^das]  Tho  rule  in  rcspect  to  vcrbs  of  fearing  is  that  "  the 
Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has  none,  and  vice  versa**  that  is, 
'  vereor  ne '  means  *  I  fear  it  will ' ;  '  vereor  ut,'  '  I  fear  it  will  not.'  Thcre 
is  no  deviation  from  the  i-ule  herc;  for  the  position  of  *  ut '  makes  it  inde- 
pendentof  'vereor.'  *For  that  you  should  beat,'  or  'as  to  your  beaHng 
with  a  switch  one  who  deserves  to  undcrgo  a  eevercr  flogging,  of  this  I  have 
no  fear.* 

122.  Furta  latrociniis']  This  is  not  strictly  a  technical  distinction,  nor  is 
'  latrocinium '  a  technical  term.  AU  robbery  was  '  furtum,'  whethcr  attended 
with  violence  or  not ;  but  Hoi-acp  mcans  to  distinguish  bctween  thefts  with- 
out  violence  and  robbery  with  violence  ('rapina').  *  Cum  dicas/  'though 
you  do  say.* 

124.  Si  dives  qui  saptens  est,]     The  word  '  rcgnum '  tnms  the  discourse  to 

another  doctrine  of  tlio  Stoics  not  connected  with  the  main  subject  of  the 

.  Satire,  namcly,  that  the  sago  is  tlie  only  rich,  capable,  handsome  man,  and  a 

kmg.    The  absuidity  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  repeated  ia  Epp.  i,  1. 107, 
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«i^l9li£i.'not  sd  iifiidvln  licr  etkbsmmt  that  the  wise  mfinV  iiiieUigeii<te  c^n- 
tains  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  practicaL  knowiedge,  and  that  sndi  kttowledg* 
ier  p«wer,  ae  in  the  timitarion  of  wisdotn  to  the  pate  of  a  sect^  an^  th^  actempt 
to  give  a^  p«actical  applkatioii<  tf»  a  nofion  of  this  kh)4  * 

127.  Qirysippus  dicat:]  The  later  Stoics  looked  to  Chrysippns  as  the 
founder  of  their  philosophy ;  but  he  adhered,  with  little  essential  deviation, 
to  the  doctrines  taught  him  by  his  master  Cleanthes,  and  Cleanthes  was  a  de- 
voted  disciple  of  Zeno.  He  was  bom  ait  a  town  in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  280,  and  was 
a  very  voluminous  writer.  *  Inquit '  means  that  sorae  Stoic  says  this,  includ- 
ing  Irom  'non  nosti'  to  'sapiens,'  bh^  after  *qai?'  to  'sicwx'  ftl  VS3). 
What  he  means  to  afiirm  in  tepiy  m  the  taunt  'cur  optas  qno4  babe*t'  w, 
that  a  man  mar  be,  i»  the  St««j  sense,  a  kingv  and  yet  not  be  iti  a  doftditiott 
to  exercise  autbority,  a»  m  Jtrtisan  or  a  smger  may  stiil  be  gpfe«  in  his;  oal*- 
Ing,  eveft  whett  he  has  laid  aside  the  pTactice  'of  it. 

<itejfMda»-r-9olea8]  'Crepida'  {Kprrtfis)  was  a  low  sRofe  or  slipper  tfdpied 
frora  the  Greefcs  and  wom  in  tmdress :  *  solca '  was  a  plain  sfttida!  fastened 
Wst  the  insfep  by  a  strap,  and  wom  by  men  as  the  'eandalinm'  was  wom 
by  women.  The  '  soccus  *  was  not  materhilly  difFerent  from  the  *  crepida,* 
«»4  the  *Gallica,'  adopted  from  GauV,  was  like  the  '  solea.'  None  of  these 
yr^te  walking^hoes  ('  calcei ')  fit  fof  wct  or  dlrty  roads,  but  Were  orcfinarily 
trom  only  in  the  house. 

129.  Hemwgmes]    This  person  has  been  confotinded  with  Tigellius,  whose 
.  ^eath  is  mentioned  in  the  second  Satire,  and  whose  character  is  described  at 

the  beginning  of  this.  Hermogenes^  i»  atso  caWcd  Tigeffiuff  in  a  4-.  72 ;  10.  ' 
80,  90.  But  as  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  alive,  it  is  impossible  he  can  be 
Tigellins  the  Sardinian,  to  whom  thete  are  no  groun^  fof  givhig  the  name 
H^wnogenes,  lliough  the  Sch^rfiasts  ^ve  it  him.  Hermogene^  Tigellius  was 
ft  teacher  of  milsic  (S.  l^.  90),  and  (whetfter  ironically  or  not  it  is  not  easy 
to  say)  Horace  fcalls  hhn  a  6rst>-rate  sihger  here,  and  implies'  as  miich  in  S.  9, 
SS.  But  he  had  a  conterapt  for  him  in  othcr  respects,  ad  appeans  from  S.  4. 
72  ;  10. 17  ('where  fc  calls  him  a  co^scomb) ;  and  10,  79  (wSere  he  inft^uces 
IkWtt  with  a  fool  ibr  his  friend  or  parasite).  He  may  have  had  some'  private 
piqne  against  him. 

130.  AifeHiai  vafer,]  Who  Alfenius  was,  is  vety  ddnbtftil,  an4  the  read- 
ing  'sutor'  is  not  qnite  eertain.  Some  edifions  hate  'fonsor.'  From  'erat' 
it  hsw  becn  infemed  that  Allfenins  was  dfead  when-  fhe  Satire  was  written.  It 
merely'  means,  that,  though  he  threw  up  his  trade,  he  still  condnned  to  be  a 
'  sutor.' 

133.  Vfttverdtiht  harbnm]  The  Bomans  of  this  period  did  not  usnaHy  nPear 
h^ffiecls.  Biit  those  who  aflfected  phiFosophy  let  theirs  grow,  and  may  have 
beetf  hooted  ftnd  insnlied  by  t&e  boys  in  the  streets  for  doing  so  (see  S.  ii. 
3. 17). 

137.  Nehnpmnjhckm:]  The  chief  snbject  oflhe  Saitlrer  i^  ff  censoriona 
tei«per.  To  this  Horace  retumfe,  and  says  that,  as  Ibng  as  he  can-  llve  on 
tenn»  of  muttral  indnlgence  with  his  friend»,  the  Stoics  An*  their  crabbed 
doctrines  are  nothing  to  him :  hc  will  be  happier  than  all  the  selfnstyled  kingd 
ite  the  world. 

dum  tu  guadrante  hvatHm']  '  Quadrantto  favari'  (tfuvenal,  S.  vi.  447)  waff 
an  "expression  equivalent  to  taking  a  public  bath,  because  a  *^qnadrarts'  wfis 
tlie  ©idinary  fee  paid  by  each  visitor.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  Horace'» 
words,  that  they  who  paid  this  sum  were  not  the  richer  sort  of  bathers ;  for  he? 
seems  to  say,  '  While  you,  a  fine  king  as  you  are,  go  and  bal^e  for  a  qulidi' 
rans.'  The  rich  may  perhaps  have  paid  more,  and  had  more  privacy  and» 
better  bathing  and  attendance.  The  *  quadrans,'  which  was  tfie  fourfh  of  atf 
*a»,'  and  therefbre  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  *  denarius,'' after  the  redu^lon  o# 
tfesffl»''^  te  one  sixteenth  of  that  coin,  was  of  the  valate  of  tfbonf  hfialf  i^fty^ 
36* 
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thing  of  English  money,  taking  the  value  of  the  '  denafdu  *  at  8^.     Thd  Ho- 
mans  were  great  bathers. 

139.  Crispinum]      See  S.  i.  1.  120,  n.      The  body-guards  of  kings  were 
caMed  '  stipatores.'    Hbraco  therefore  nses  the  word  ironically  in  that  sense. 


SATIRE    IV. 

Herb  again  Horace  is  at  pains  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  maley- 
olence.  This  charge,  no  doubt,  was  loudly  brought  against  him  by  those 
who  were  or  thought  themselves  the  objects  of  his  satire ;  and  he  attribntea 
it,  as  well  as  tiie  neglect  his  poems  experienced  compared  with  the  inferior 
poetry  of  the  day  and  tlie  old  poetry  of  Luciiius,  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of 
the  multitude,  every  man  apprehending  that  he  may  be  attacked  next ;  and 
also  in  some  measure  to  a  false  taste,  wliich  preferred  a  wordy,  flowing  style 
to  the  terseness  and  accuracy  of  his  own.  His  object  is  to  contrast  his  own 
8tyle  and  pretensions  with  those  of  Lucilius  and  of  the  Crispinuses  and  Fan- 
niuses  of  the  dav,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  friends,  and 
disarm  the  malignity  of  his  encmies.  Everybody  must  admire  the  way  in 
which  he  takes  occasion,  from  the  necessity  of  self-defcnce,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
grateful  affection  to  his  father's  memory ;  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a 
more  pleasing  picture  of  patemal  solicitude  and  sound  scnse,  as  applied  to  a 
boy's  education,  than  Horace  has  drawn  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Satire. 

1.  Eupciis  atque  Oratinus  Aristopfmnesque]  He  begins  by  describing  the 
character  of  Lucilius  as  a  satirist,  and  says  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  old 
Greek  coniedians.  The  Greek  comedy  was  dividcd  by  the  Alexandrine 
grammarians  into  three  periods,  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New.  The 
uiree  persons  here  named  were  the  chief  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy. .  Cratinus 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  died  b.  c.  422,  when  Aristopbanes  was  a 
young  man.  Hc  was  the  last  of  that  period.  The  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  whom  Horace  alludes  to  with  respect,  are  very  little  known  to  us. 
Horace  fixes  on  the  Comoedia  Prisca,  becauso  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
Greek  Comic  Drama  were  not  of  the  same  personally  satirical  cast,  the  li- 
cense  granted  to  the  old  writers  having  been  taken  away  by  law.  Thc  words 
'  po^tae'  and  *  virorum '  are  used  emphatically,  as  below  in  S.  10.  16 :  '*  HU 
scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 

5.  mtuta  cum  lib&rtate  notalKtnt.]  During  the  period  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the 
law  of  Athens  did  not  interfere  with  the  poet^s  liberty  of  speech,  exccpt  upon 
two  occasions,  when  psephisms  were  passed  prohibitmg  the  introduction  upon 
tlie  stage  of  living  characters  as  objects  of  satira  by  name,  —  a  restriction  of 
no  great  force,  since  the  substitution  of  a  feigned  name,  slightly  altered  fi*om 
the  true,  would  make  the  allusions  equally  intelligible  and  more  ridiculous. 
Neither.  of  these  psephisms  lasted  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  See  S.  i.  6. 
14,  n.,  on  '  notare.' 

6.  Hinc  omnis  pendet  LuciliuSf]  'Hinc'means  *upon  them,'  as  'undeMs 
elsewhere  uscd  with  rcference  to  persons.  What  Horace  says  of  Lncilius  is 
briefiy  this :  that  his  whole  strength  was  laid  out  on  the  satirizing  of  vice'  in 
the  persons  of  living  characters  ;  that  he  especially  imitated  herein  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  ouly  changing  their  metre  ;  that  he  was  fimny  ('facctus  *) 
and  acule  {'emunetae  iiaris'),  but  harsh  in  his  style  of  versificarion  ;  wordy 
and  sometimes  vulgar,  in  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote  and 
his  impatience  of  the  trouble  of  correcting.  He  adds  below  (S.  10.  3),  that 
the  most  idolatrous  admirer  of  Lucilius  could  not  deny  that  his  style  was  un- 
couth.    He  there  also  adds,  tliat  Lucilius  loved  to  mix  up  Greek  words  with 
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hig  own  knguage  (v.  20),  that  he  was  gobd-tempered,  notwithstanding  his 
satirical  vein  (v.  63),  and  again  that  he  was  very  unreserved  and  frank  (S.  ii. 
1.  30-34).  The  fi-agments  of  Lucilius  that  have  come  down  to  us  a^  too 
short  to  form  a  very  aecurate  opinion  upon,  but  in  some  points,  at  least,  (such 
as  the  absurd  miKture  of  Greek  aud  Latin,)  they  bear  out  Horace^s  state- 
inents. 

7.  Mutatis  tantum  pedibus]  The  writrngs  of  Lucilius  appear  to  have  been 
very  early  divided  by  the  grammarians  into  thirty  books,  of  whichtwo  thirds 
were  inTitten  in  hexoraetec  verse,  and  the  rest  m  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
measures.  That  Lucilius  imitated  th»  oomedians  in  all  but  their  measures, 
cannot  be  true.  The  char^ter  of  their  plays  could  not  be  transferred  to 
£atirical  poems  like  his,  though  some  of  their  features  might  suit,  as  their 
coaneness  and  pcrsonalities. 

9-.  Emwacfcttnaru,]  *  Emunctae  naris  *  is  one  who  has  his  nose  well  wiped, 
and  is  thcrefore  no  dnveller.  Phtedrus  explains  it  in  his  description  of  ^sop 
(l.iii.  £3,  T.  14):  — 

**  Aesopus  ibi  stans  naris  emunctae  senex, 
Natura  nunquam  verba  cui  poterit  dare." 
*!Emungere'  is  used  bj  the  comic  writers  for  /  cheating,'  as  among  other 
places  (see  A.  P.  238)  m  the  fragment  from  the  Epiclerus  of  Cascilius  quoted 
by  Cicero  de  Am.  26.  "  To  wipc  a  man's  nose  for  him,  is  to  imply  that  he 
is  a  driveller  who  cannot  do  it  for  himself,  and  hence  it  means  to  ^  ontwit ' 
and  to  -'eheat'  him."  (Long  in  k)Co).  Others  explain  'emunctae  naris  *  as 
*  keen-scented,'  like  a  hound,  which  is  wrong. 

10.  versus  dictabat']  See  S.  10,  92,  n,  The  words  ^stans  pede  in  uno* 
mean  with  the  atmost  facility,  or '  standing  at  ease,*  as  we  might  say.  Others 
explain  'stans  pedeln  uno'  to  mean  within  the  time  a  man  could  stand  on 
one  foot    The  other  is  right 

11.  Cam^ueret  lutukntus]  '  Lutulentus '  combines  two  notions,  dirtiness 
and  obscurity.  Lucilius  may  have  inlitatcd  the  obscenity  of  the  old  come- 
dians  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  verse  may  have  been  like  a  mud- 
dy  stream.  The  word,  no  doubt,  comprehends  defects  of  taste  as  well  as 
etyle. 

12.  piger  scribendi  ferre  laboremy]  *I^ger  ferre'  is  a  Greek  construction, 
common  in  the  Odes,  but  not  so  in  the  language  of  the  Satires.  (See  C.  i. 
1.  18,  n.)    In  C.  iv.  14.  22,  we  have  *  impiger'  in  the  same  construction. 

14.  Crispinus  mtntW]  See  S.  i.  1.  120,  n.  *Minimo  me  provoeat,'  *he 
ofTers  me*the  greatest  odds,'  literally,  'he  challenges  me  at  the  smallest 
amount '  to  be  staked  on  my  side,  while  he  puts  down  a  kirge  one  on  his, 
The  mention  of  the  negligent  way  in  which  Lucilius  wrote,  leads  on  to  the 
mention  of  smali  poets  of  the  day,  Crispinus  and  Fannius.  See  Introduc^ 
tion. 

15.  Acdpiam  tabulas;]  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  polite  challenge  to 
see  which  cbuld  write  most  verses  in  a  given  tin|^.  '  Take  tablets  if  you 
please,  and  I  wiU  take  them  too."  The  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun 
before  'accipiam'  to  express  antithesisj  is  nothing  in  familiar  talk,  where 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  *  Custodes '  are  umpires  to  see  that  there  is  no 
foul  play. 

18.  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis.]  '  The  gods  have  done  me  a  kindness  in 
making  me  of  a  poor  and  unpretending  disposition,  that  speaks  but  seldom, 
and  very  little  at  a  time.'  This  is  Horace*s  reply  to  the  challenge,  which  he 
dedines. 

19.  At  tucondusas]    Pereius  imitates  this,  S.  v.  10. 

21.  Beatns  Fannius]  This  Fannius  is  spoken  of  in  another  place  (S.  i.  10, 
80)  as  a  contemptible  person,  and  a  parasite  of  Hermogenes  Tigellius  (S.  3. 
129,  n.}.    It  appears  probable,  trom  Horace's  words,  that  he  ha^  his  adnur- 
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.6rS,  a^i«iit  steA  emptSnesff  will  always  htrve,  «id  tba^  tfityimSe  Hiili  «^pliii- 
ent,  by  way  of  a  testunonial  as  it  is  ealled,  of  a  set  of  handsom6  '  capgfte '  aitd 
a  buit,  The  '  capsa '  was  a  toimd  box,  siilted  to  hold  «ne  or  vl^kt  Felted 
Tolumes.     Tho  larger  sort  was  calicd  *  scriniran.' 

22.  ctm  mea  ne«o]  See  Introduction.  That  Borace  wrftte  «Mtny  piecw 
which  haye  not  been  prescrved,  appears  clear  from  this   passage  and^  V. 

23.  vtdgo  rediare  timentis]  8ee  noto  on  v.  73.  The  uiSage  Whieh  Ieat«^ 
the  personal  pronoun  to  be  inferred  ft'om  the  posoessive,  i»  eommon  both  m 
Greek  and  Latin.  (See  C.  iii.  22.  fr. )  Corapare  0vid  ( fieto^  v.  45>  :  "  Et 
flesti,  et  nostros  vidisti  flentis  oceHos."  *  Timeo '  and  '  metu^' do  not  g«v<- 
em  an  infinitive  mood  in  the  prosa-wrkings  of  Horace'8  day.  *.Vei?eor'  ii 
used  in  that  construction.  ■•       . 

'  24.  stmt  qm»]  *  There  are  soinc  who  are  hy  no  iheanis^^  please^  wilh  this 
gort  of  wntkig,  as  being  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  censure  themselves.'  As 
to  'suntquos,'  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.  Hc  seems  to  have  partieiilar  peffionsor 
classes  in  view. 

26.  Aut  ob  avarittam]  '  IiaiH>raire  ob '  is^  an  nnnsttitl  constrnction,  and  the 
fletft^ee  begims  wfth  one  forra»  of  expresskm  and  ends  with  anodter.  *  Am- 
iitio'  gencrally  had  an  cpithet  of  a  strong  kiiid  applied  to  it.  Horace  has 
*prava,'  ^inanis,'  *mala,'  *misera';  and  Cicero  (J>e  Off.  i.  26)  says,  "Mv- 
serrima  est  omDino  ambitio  honorumquo  contenti©.'*  The  practice,  tfeere»- 
fore,  seems  to  have  heen  habitual,  which,  if  we  consider  the  evite  thafr  arose 
out  of  personal  ambition,  and  tlie  eagerness  with  which  places  of  honor  were 
tiought  at  ali  times  of  the  Bepi:^Itc,  is  ludt  sutprising; 

28.  Btmc  eapit  artfenti  spfmebr;]  Cups  and  other  i^sd^  eiKiiwisi^ 
wronght  iA  silver  and  Coxinthiam  bi»n»^,  and  very  ^osfly  (siicfr  rb  Jntenal 
describes,  S.  i..76),  were  among  the  many  olyecfe  of  extravagance  at  B^om^i 
The  escaggerated  admiration  of  tho  persons  Horaee  alhides  to,  for  snch  works 
of  art,  mipit  be  eomparatively  hacrmle^,  if  it  did  not  lead  tfaem  into  diehoiiest 
waya  of  acqniring  thcm,  andbeggaring  their  ihmilles,  as  AMbiias  did,  of  whom 
we  kiu>w  Bothing.  His  son  is  mentioned  below  (^v.  108)^  as  Uving  in  wai^t 
through  his  father's  extravagance.  *  Stupet,'  with  the  ablative,  occurs  belo^ 
(S.  6.  17) ;  and  *  torperev'  an  eqnalEy  dtrong  worS,  is  used:  ia  t^sBAe  con- 
nection  in  S.  ii.  7.  95. 

29.  Hic  mutat  merces]     See  C.  i.  31*.  12,  n. 

surgente  a  8ok,  etc.]  THis  meand  from  east  ftr  we»fr  (^md  pftv»  j^lft  ab 
Hesperio  cnbili/ '  C.  ir.  15.  15>.  *  Mutaio  meroeB  *  can  hftfdly  he^i^lied  to 
any  but  a  mercator..    '  Mala'  means  diangcrs  and  h«rdships. 

34.  Foennm  kabet  in  comu;]  A  law  of  the^  XII.  Tallles  gflrve'  an  aerk>n  to 
a&y  man  who  was  injnred  by  a  'vicioas  fNiimai..  It  becnme  cmt»mflTy,  thern^ 
fore,  that  any  ox  or  other  anrnial  of  vicious  propensities  should  be  marked  iii 
such  a  way  as  to  wam  passengerfr,  andr  emible  Aeni  to  gist  ont  of  its  way. 
Hence  the  proverb,  "  He.  has  a  wisp  of  hay  «i  Ms  hom/' 

37.  ajurno]  *  FumuiS^is  iJie  bakehouse,  tO'whichi  the  l«w«r  sott  of  peo* 
ple,  oM  women  and  children,  carried  tiieir>  IVi^ad  io  be  baked.  *■  Lsens '  werd 
tonks  distribnted  in  all  parts  ofthe  city,  mti»  whicH  water  wae  conVeypd  (tont 
the  aqueducts,  and  to  which  poorer  persons  resorted  who  could  notaflWrd^tc^ 
htfve  water  latel  on-  at  ifeir  honses. 

38.  Agedumy]  *  Dum/  as  an  enclitic,  signifles  *awftite  '^y  'agednili,*  *^0!H« 
&  moment.' 

39.  Primum  ego  me  illorum]  *  Primnm '  means  '  in  the  first  place ' ;  beftfr» 
I  begin,  let  me  dispose  ofthe  fellacv  which  classes  writers  like  myself  among 
yoetd  (^e  word  assumed  above,  "  Omnes  hi  metuunt  versns,  odere  poettos," 
V.  33).  This  question  occupieR  twcnty-fonr  verscs,  afl;er  which  he  retums  t» 
the  maiiL  poin^  whichis  the  odlnm  attaching  to  writers  of  Satire^     The^da^ 
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tiye  is  oommonly  nsed  after  '  licet  esse/  *  datur  esse/  etc.    See  S.  i.  1. 19 ; 
2.  51.   A.  P.  372. 

40.  condudere  versum}  This  expression  is  repcatcd  below  (S.  10.  59 :  '^si 
quis  pedibtts  (|oid  claudere  senis  "). 

42.  Sermoni  propitrra ;]  '  Sermoni '  means  common  conversation.  Hence 
the  name  *  Sermones '  given  to  tUe  Satircs  and  Epistles. 

43.  os-Magna  mmatwrumfl  This  fonn  docs  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
word.  Cicero  uses  *  praestaturus,'  and  Sali.  (Jug.47j  'juvatums.'  Horace 
has  'intonata'  in  Epod.  ii.  51.  See  Vii^.  ((iCMg.  iii.  294) :  '^Nunc  vene- 
randa  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum."  The  attributes  of  a  poet,  which 
Horace  considcrs  essentiai,  are  genius,  inspiration,  and  digniiicd  sentunents, 
and  laneuage  suited  to  high  subjects. 

45  ladrco  quiikim]  *  In  reference  to  this,  certaln  persons  have  raised  the 
qnestion  whether  a  comedy  was  or  was  not  a  poem ' :  "  utrum  comoedia  esset 
podma  necne  esset''  This  is  a^  grammarian^s  qnestion,  and'  depends  upon 
the  defittition  assumed  for  a  poem,  in  which,  however,  imagination  is  gen- 
erallj  snpposed  to  have  a  conspicuons  place,  and  this  would  exclude  th«  com- 
edies  of  Plantus  and  Terence,  and  their  Greek  originals  of  the  New  Comedy, 
from  the  titfe  of  poetry.  But  the  same  rule  would  exclude  much  more  that 
has  passed  for  poetry,  with  less  pretension  to  the  name  even  than  Horace's 
Satires,  or  the  Htiantontimommenos.  '  Quidam '  signifies  the  grammarians 
of  Aiexandi-ia.       • 

48.  Differt  aermoni\  '  Discrepare,'  'dissidere,'  'distare,'  *differre,'  Horace 
uses  with  the  dative  ^see  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.),  but  the  two  last  also  witli  the  ab- 
lative  and  *  ab.'  "  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  *  from '  can  in  any 
way  be  the  signification  of  the  dative,^'  which  remark  Professor  Key  applies 
to  the  anaiogous  comtraction  in  use  by  the  poets  with  verbs  of  taking  away. 

M  pater  ardens]  Demea  in  the  Adclphi  of  Terence,  and  Plautns^s  Theu- 
ropides  are  instances  in  point.  '  At,'  which  usually  in  such  plaoes  introduces 
an  objection,  here  seems  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who  supp<^ed  that  the  fury 
and  ranting  of  the  enraged  father  in  the  comedy  might  be  snpposed  to  par- 
take  of  the  fire  of  poetry.  But  Horace  disposes  of  the  objection  very  easily. 
Any  father  who  had  such  a  son  as  Pomponius,  for  instance,  a  dissolute  youth 
(of  whom  we  know  nothing  more),  would  probably  storm  at  him  in  much  the 
same  terms  that  the  man  on  the  stage  uses.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  New 
Comcdy,  which  the  Roman  writers  foUowed,  to  pnt  real  Ufe  upon  the  stage 
by  means  of  a  plot  natural  and  probable,  and  to  represent  men  and  women 
as  they  were  seei?  and  heard  every  day,  in  which  it  differed  essentially  from 
the  Oid  Comedy,  a  mere  vehicle  for  political  and  personal  satire. 

54.  puris -^  vearbis,]  'Puris'  corresponds  to  'momata'  (A.  P.  234).  It 
means  plain  language,  free  from  any  mixture  of  trope  or  other  omament. 
See  Terence  (Heaut.  Prol.  44) :  — 

"  Si  quae  kibonosa  est  ad  me  curritur : 
Si  lenis  est  ad  alium  defertur  gregem. 
In  hac  est  pura  oratio." 
So  Cicero  (In  Verr.  ii.  4.  22)  speaks  of  "  puram  aigentnm,"  plate  with  the 
omamental  work  taken  off.     He  says  it  is  not  enongh  (to  constitute  a  poem) 
that  it  should  be  written  throughout  in  plain  language,  which,  if  you  take  to 
pieces,  it  will  be  found  that  any  father  in  common  life  exprcsses  his  wrath  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  father  in  the  play. 

66.  His  ego  quae  nuncy]  *  From  thcse  verses  that  I  now  write  and  Lucilius 
WTote  formerly,  if  you  take  away  certain  times  and  measures  (measurcs  reg- 
ulated  by  beating  time),  and  change  the  position  of  the  words,  you  will  not 
(as  yoir  would  il  you  broke  up  such  a  verse  as  the  following,  Postquam,  etc.) 
find  the  membcrs  of  the  poet  thus  tom  to  pieces.'  That  is,  his  language 
«v^ould  be  unintelligible,  or  there  would  be  no  more  of  the  poet  left. 
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60.  ^Pbse^fwm  Di^dix»  mra]  The  Scholiasts  impfy  timi  liu»  hs  s  ven»  ol 
Bnnius,  but  they  do  not  say  from  what  poem  it  is  taken.  Viigiir  (Aen»  i.  294 )| 
has  ''^^ciaudentiu'  belii  porttDe.''    As  to  tiie  posidon  of  '  non'/  see  S.  6..k 

63.  alias  jugtum  sit  necne-poemaj]  The  quescion  he  has  been  diseiissing. 
8mce  y.  38j  naoiely,  whether  be  and  such  as  he  aoe  oc  avQ  not  prop«rly.  calied 
poets,  is  not  resumed,  though  we  may  perceive  tbat  Moraee  dfwa  not  eonsider 
that  liis  arguments  have  quite  settied  it  Ue  goes  oiLtoialtow  thafc  th:e:pubiic 
have  no  reason  to  be  afmid  of  him. 

65.  SulciuB  acer  Ambulat  et  Cafrius]  Tliese  persont»  are  said  hyr  tfae  Scho- 
liasts  to  have  been  public  informei-s,  or  eise  '  cansidici/  '^pteadsrs^'  a&d^  Ifep' 
ace  may  mean  that.  they  hwv«  made  themselyes  hoarse  with  idaiing  in:<  tiia- 
courts.  The  'libelli'  they  carried  weretheir  note-books.  '^Ambnial;' sig* 
nifies  their  sfiTitling  through  the  streets  with  tbe  consciousnes»  that  men  iwere 
afraid  of  them.  '  Deiatores/  '  infbrmeiV  ^<^  niom  common  io^after  years^ 
but  they  were  sufficiently  abimdant  in  Horace^s  time.  CssUts  andi  Bitrus  are 
said  by  Acron  to  have  been  profiigate  youths,  meKning  probabi^fr  tialt  diey 
were  y0ung  men  of  fortnne,  who  had  run  tiirough  their  money and< hsucktaken 
to  robbing. 

69^,  Utsis]  '  Say  that  you  are.'  Horace  says  he  is  no«  Uke>thtf  infonhersv 
going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  eharge^  and  no-  one  with  olean-  hAiQdsi 
need  be  afraid  of  him. 

7 1 .  Nulla  tabema  meos  habeat]  In  the  next  place,  he  has  fio  wi«h'  tO'See  hid 
l)ooks  in  the  shops  and  thumbed  by  the  vwlgar.  Th6  *  tabema  *  vm»  some- 
times  undier  a  porticus,  in  which  case  the  title»  of  the  book»-  for  sald'  tvithin 
were  hung  upon  the  columns  ('  pilae ') in front.  Horace  idlndesto  tMs^wllen 
he  says  (A.  P.  372),  "  Mediocribus  esse  poStis  No»  ©ii,  non  homines(  non 
concessere  columnae^^^which  means  that  indiffejpent*  poet»  wonld  not  be  pat* 
r6nized  by  tlie  bookseliers.  'Habeat'  expresses  a  wisiK  On  Hisrmogenes 
Tigellius,  see  S.  3.  129,  n. 

73.  Nec  recito  atiquam]  Nor  does  he  go  alx)ti€  recitlng^hi^woifhsin-pnb- 
lic.  This  practice  grew  to  1)0  an  intolembie  nuisance  in  3ie  course  of  time. 
Persons  who  had  money  and  dabbled  in  literature  inflicted  thedr  productions 
upon  their  clients  and  others,  whom  they  bribed  to  Hsten  and  applaud  dieln* 
What  Horace  goes  on  to  complain^  of  are  siily  peopl^  recifing  their  own 
verses  fn  publife  places  (the  f^M-um  andthe  batfis)  to  chance  acquaintances,  or 
even  strangens,  and  annoying  the  nrfghbors  while  they  gratified  themBelTes* 
Eound  the  baths  were  space*  called  *scholae.'  On  thes^  people  sat  or 
walked  about,  and  conceited  authors- could  teasctiieir  acquatntance  and  the 
strangers  that  were  compelled  to  listen  to  Aem>  and  i»  the.  act  of  bMhing 
they  couid  do  the  sahie. 

77.  haudittud quaerentes,]  'Illnd'  is  i^uA  used  commonly  to  introduce* 
something  about  to  be  mentioned. 

78.  Laedere  gaudes,  Rtquit,]  Horace  has  said,  timt,  e^n  if  he  does  write  or 
recite,  it  is  only  in  aprivate  way,«iid  no  one  tbcrefbre  necd  be  afraid  of  him. 
He.  now  disposes  of  the  chaige  of  writing  wilh  nrnlicious  intent.  *  Studio '  is 
used  adverbially,  *  of  set  put-pose  in  your  malignity  you  do  it.* 

80.  Est  auctoT  quis  denigue  eorum]  *  Qnis '  may  l)e  takan  oe.  sn  intemoga^ 
tiVe  or  an  enclitic.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  As  to  *auct»r;'  seeC*  i;*28. 
14,  n. 

84.  commissa  tojcere  Qui  nequit ;]  This,  which  is  too  controoniy  softened 
into  a  weakness,  the  inability  to  keep  a  secret,  Horace  vcry  just^y  marks-  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  a  mischievoa?  chaittictcR  »bo  G.  iiL  2; 
25,  n.     On  *  Romane,'  see  C.  iii.  6.  ?,  n. 

86.  Saepe  tribus  lectis]  Four  persons  on  eoch  *  lectns  tricliniaris '  wonld  be 
an  unusually  large  party  at  one  table.  Thrce  on  each  was  tltc  usiial  number 
when  the  table  was  full.  Bespecting  the  arrangement  of  the  guests,  see:  S. 
ii.  8.  20,  n. 
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W^.  E  quSha  aiiat  amri]  *  Amct  *  is  nsed;  m  Ae'  satiitf  moBft  ai"  ia  "'inA*'' 
bram  hospttalem  eonsociaje  amaot "  (C.  ii.  3.  lO).  *  Quavis '  is  *  qiia  ratioiie- 
vi»/  *  Qui  praebet  aquam '  is  an  uncommon  exprcssion,.  but  it?  seems  tb  be' 
used  for  ihe  host  "qui  aquara  temperat  ignibus."  Seo  C.  iii.  \9.  6^  n.  On* 
'verax  Liber/  see  U  i.  18,  16;  iii.  21.  16.  Epodi  xi;  14.  Epp.  L  18\  38: 
5.16.    A.P.434. 

92..  Ptuiiiim  UujUlua  o/«/,Ji  This  veree  is  quotcd  from  a  former  Satire 
(2. 21)  only  to  sliow  the  iunocent  subjects  with  whidi  Hwace's  satire  deaHf, 
and  ho  goes  on  to  shovf  that  his  satire  has  none  of  the  maligni^  which  is 
common  in  societj^.  *  Pastiilns '  is  «  diminutivc  ibrm  of  *  panis/  and  signifies 
*  a  smali  rolly  wlience  in^  a  derived  sense  it  oame  to  mean  small-  balls  of  peiv 
fume.     Who  Rafiilns  and  Gargonius  may  hav6'  bocn,  we  cannot  tiell. 

94.  De  CapUoUnifartis]  PctSllius  Capitolinus  was  chargcd,  according  to 
some  storiesy  with-stoaling  the  goldcn  crown  from  tlie  stntue  of  Jupiter  whcn 
he  was  ia  chaige  of  the  (^itoi.  That  he  was  tHed  on  some  sorious  charge 
and  acquittied»  and  that  the  verdict  did  not  escape  scandal,  is  clear  ftoni  tiie 
context  See  aiso  8.  10.  26.  Thc  nature  of  the  accasation  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  We  may  also  gatfacr  that  he  was  a  person  of  inHuenice  iVom 
V.  97,  which  he  must  have  been,  if  he  was  acquittcd,  or  supposed  W  havo 
been  acquitted,  tfaroagh  the  corruption  of  tlie  jury. 

95.  ut  tut»  est  mos.*J    '  In  your  peculiar  way,'  tiiat  is,  sarcastically. 

99.  iSfd  tkunen  cuimirory]  Therc  is  sarcas-m  in  this,  which  Horace  calls' 
'succns  loiiginis,'  die  dark  secration  of  the  cuttle-fish,  black  and  malignant. 
'Aemgo  men/  nothing  bnt  copper-rust,  t&ut  eats  into  oharacter  and  dc* 
stroys  it 

102.  ut  si  qmd]  Thore  is  a  litde  obscurity  in  the  conFtmction,  bttt  tho' 
sense  is  piain.  *  I  promise,  as  I  ti-uly  can,  if  I  can  jirOmiBe  of  myself  aught» 
else  with  truth.^  '  Promitto,  ut  vero  possum  si  aiiud  quid  vere  de  me  pi\>'-' 
mittere  possnm.' 

104.  fioo  mihijuris].   *' So  much  liberty  as  this' ;  -^ '  hoc  jns '  would  not  do. 

105.  inauevit  pater  optimut  hoc  me,]  '  Suosco  *  and  its  compounds  liave  an- 
active  os  well  as  a  neuter  signification,  taking  nsuiUiy  an  accnsatlve  of  tho 
person  and  diative  of  the  ttiing,  whicb  oi^der  is  invcrted  in  Vii^.  (Acn.  vi. 
833) :  "  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  auimis  assucscite  bella."  See  below,  S*.  ii.  2. 
109  :  "Piuribus  assuerit  mcntem  corpusqucsuperbum."  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instancefl  of  a  double  accusativc'  after  *  sucsco '  except  tliis;  T-he  con- 
stmction  is  thqt  of  the  Grceks,<  who  said  e^li^iv  ri  rtPa.  *  Notando '  \\ns 
soraetiiing  of  tm'tcchnical  sense.  The  father  taught  his  son  to  avoid  vices, 
and  he  di4  so'  by  branding  tliem  in  each  instance  by  means  of  examplcs, 
which  he  sats  was  tbe  origin  of  his-  tendcrtcy  to  satirc.  See  S.  i.  6.  14,  n,, 
on  *notare.'  * 

108.  guod  mifpKS  partaset:]  Horace's  father  hadlivcd  a  life  of  fntgal  in- 
dnstry,  and,  in  additibn  to  any  *  pecnlium '  he  may  havc  Inid  by  n»  a  *  scrVus,' 
he  made  enough  moncy  by  his  occnpation  of  *  coactor '  (S.  6.  86)  to  pnrchaso 
a  farm  of  no  great  valne  at  Venusia,  to  pay  for  his  son's  cducation  at  Romc,, 
and  enable  him  to  continue  it  at  Athens. 

109.  Aibi  ut  male  vivatJUius,]  See  above,  v.  28,  n.  This  person,  of  wliom 
'nothing  is  known,  is  to  be  distinguishcd-from  the  coxcomb  in  the  sixth  Satire 

(v.  30).  Scetanins  (otherwise  Sectanius)  is  not  more  known  than  Barrus. 
Trebonius  was  the  name  of  a  plebcifln^  gens  of  some  distinction,  but  which  of 
thcm  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  impossiblc  to  say. 

115.  Sapiens  vitatu  (juidque  petitu]  *  The  philosophe^may  give  you  good 
reasons  as  to  what  is  best  to  bc  avoided  and  What  to  bc  sougnt ;  I  am  satigflcd 
if  I  oan-  matntain  thc  pmctice  of  my  fathcrs,'  ctc.  Horace*s  fhthcr  had  no 
mind- t0'reflne  upon  the  foundation:  of  morals,  nor  any  pnrtension  to  a  philo* 
tDphical  view  of  these  mattera.    He  know  that  right  wais  right  and  wrong  wod 
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wrong,  and  followed  the  beaten  track,  and  woold  have  his  son  do  the  tame. 
Horace  expresses  the  same  below,  S.  6.  82,  sqq.  The  whole  of  tlie  passage 
there  should  be  compared  with  this.  The  elder  Horace  was  oo  doubt  a  plain, 
sensible  man.    As  to  *  sapiens,*  see  C.  i.  34.  2. 

121.  Formahat]  This  is  Horace's  usoal  word  for  education.  C.  i.  10.  2  : 
"  Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum  Voce  tbrmasti."     See  C.  iii.  24.  54,  n. 

123.  Unum  exjadicibua  sdtctis]  It  was  tlie  duty  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
annually  to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  whose  names  were  registered 
in  the  Alhum  Judicum  Selectorum,  and  from  whom  were  chosen  by  lot  the 
'  judices  *  for  each  trial.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  tiiis  time,  or  by  a  subse- 
quent  *  lex '  of  Augustus,  their  functions  were  extended  to  civil  as  wcU  as 
criminal  proceedings.  The  number  of  these  '  judices '  varied.  By  the  *  lex 
Servilia  Glaucia  Repetundarum  *  it  was  fixed  at  450.  The  law  that  was  in 
force  at  the  time  Horace  refers  to  was  the  '  lex  Anrelia,'  by  which  the  Judices 
Selecti  were  made  eligible  *from  the  Senators,  Equites,  JEind  Tribuni  Aerarii. 
Horace's  father,  as  plain  men  are  wont,  looked  up  with  reverence  to  the  body 
in  whom  were  veste^  such  high  functions  ;  but  the  ofiice  was  not  an  enviable 
one,  nor  always  most  purely  exercised.  See  C.  iv.  9. 39,  n.  As  to  '  auctor/ 
see  above,  v.  80. 

126.  Avidos]     This  signifies  *  intemperate,'  as  in  C.  i.  18  11. 

129.  Ex  koc  effo  sanus]  Horace  says  that,  owing  to  his  father^s  training 
('ex  hoc'),  he  had  becn  kcpt  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  preserved 
from  those  vices  which  in  their  worst  form  bring  destruction,  but  which  in  a 
moderate  dcgree  may  be  overlooked.  He  implies  that  in  this  venial  form  he 
is  liahle  to  sueh  faults ;  but  even  from  this  smaller  measure,  time,  the  candor. 
of  friends,  and  reflection  will  deduct  a  good  deal.  The  sentence  is  a  little 
irregular,  but  sufiiciently  intelligible.  *  Consilium  proprium  *  is  the  counsel 
a  man  takes  with  himself  whcn  he  reviews  his  life,  and  is  bent  upon  correct- 
ing  the  errors  of  it.  This  sort  of  reflection  a  man  may  pursue,  if  he  be  in 
*  eamest,  either  as  he  lies  on  his  bed  (see  below,  S  6  122,  n.),  or  as  he  walks 
abroad,  alone  among  crowds.  By  '  porticus  *  Horace  means  any  one  of  thc 
public  porticoes,  covered  walks,  of  which  there  were  many  at  Rome,  and 
which  were  usually  crowded  by  persons  of  all  sorts,  resorting  thither  for  exec- 
cise,  conversation,  or  business. 

137.  oliia]     Soe  C.  u.  10.  17,  n. 

139.  lUudo  chartis.]  This  mcans,  'I  put  it  down  in  my  notes  by  way  of 
amusement'    As  to  *  chartae,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  2,  n. 

141.  Malta  poStarnm  veniat  manus]  Horace,  in  winding  up  his  discourse, 
stops  the  lips  of  his  opponents  with  a  sally  of  good  humor,  which  ^ey  would 
find  it  hard  to  resist.  He  says,  if  they  will  not  make  excuses  for  this  little 
sin  of  his  (that  of  taking  notes  of  his  neighbors'  vices),  he  will  bring  a  host 
of  sinners  (poctfi)  as  bad  as  liimself,  and,  like  the  proselytizing  Jcws  (S.  9. 
69,  n.),  they  will  attack  them  tiUthey  have  made  convcrts  and  poets  of  them 
all.  *  Plures '  signifies  any  number  more  than  one,  as  in  Epp.  i.  5.  2S,  "  Lo- 
cus  est  et  pluribus  umbris."  '  Multo  plures  sumus  *  means  '  there  aro  many 
besides  me.' 


SATIRE    V. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  37,  M.  Antonius  brought  over  an  army  to 
Italy,  and  a  ficet  of  300  ships  (Plut.  Ant.  c.  35) :  t<  riviov  d&a^Xfi>v  napo-' 
(vv6e\f  TTpos  Kaitrapa^  says  Plutarch.  He  prctendcd,  Dion  says,  to  como 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  put  down  Sextus  Pompeius,  his  real  object  beii^ 
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nJ^er  to  see  what  i^as  going  on,  than  to  take  anj  active  part.  He  came  to 
Brundisiam,  but  the  pcoplc  would  not  let  him  come  into  the  harbor  (accord- 
ing  to  Platarch),  and  he  thercfore  went  on  to  Tarentum.  Negotiations  wcre 
carried  oo  between  the  two  rivals  (Caesar  bcing  at  Kome)  tarough  agents 
employed  by  both,  but  without  ettect,  till  Octavia  undertook  to  mediute  be- 
tween  her  husband  and  brotfaier,  and  was  hnaily  saccessfui  in  reconciling 
them.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  every  probability,  that  the  mission  which 
Horace  accompanied  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  meet  Antonius  on  his  expected 
arrival  at  Brandisium,  on  this  occasion. 

Horace  started  from  Kome  with  only  one  companion,  Heliodorus  thc  rhet- 
orician  (v.  2),  and  these  two  travelled  together  three  days  aud  one  night, 
about  fifty-six  miles,  tiil  they  reachcd  Tarracina  or  Anxur,  where,  bv  appoint- 
ment,  they  were  to  meet  the  ofiicial  mcmbers  of  their  party.  These  were 
Msecenas  and  Cocceius,  who  had  becn  employed  in  negotiating  the  first 
reconciUation  betwecn  Augustus  and  Antonius  (b.  c.  40),  and  Fonteius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  iatter.  Thrce  days  aftcrwards,  thcy  met  at  Sinuessa 
Horace^s  three  most  intimate  friends,  Plotius  Tucca,  Varius,  and  Virgil; 
one  of  whom,  Varius,  kept  them  company  only  for  six  days,  and  left  them, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  mentioned.  at  fcanusinm  (v.  93).  The  rest  of  the 
party  wcnt  on  togcthejr  till  they  rcached  Brundisiimi,  sevcnteen  days  after 
Horace  had  left  Rome.  The  route  they  took  was  not  the  shortest  or  the 
easiest,  which  lay  throngh  Venusia  and  Tarentum.  Thcv  prcfcrred  taking 
the  northeastemroad,  which  strikes  across  the  country  ft-om  Beneventura, 
and,  reaching  the  coast  at  Barium,  continucs  along  the^shore  till  it  comes  to 
Brundisium.  'Thcy  were  evidcntly  not  pressed  for  timc,  and  prqj)ably  took 
the  road  they  digl  because  it  passcd  through  Canusium,  whither  one  of  the 
party  was  bound.  Majccnas  made  his  jouilicy  as  agrecable  as,  undcr  the 
eircumstanocs,  it  could  be,  by  taking  Avith  him  such  companions ;  and  thcy 
all  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Horace's  good-huraoi-cd  diary.  Thcro  was 
no  rcstraint  between  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  it  is  vcry  plcasant  to  con- 
template  their  affcction  for  him  and  one  anothcr. 

It  is  probable  that,  bcfore  Horace  retumed  to  Rome,  he  visitcd  Tarentum 
and  his  native  place,  Venusia,  through  which  he  would  naturally  pass.  He 
secms  to  have  had  in  mind  the  dcscription  by  Lucilius  of  a  joumcy  he  took 
to  Capua,  of  which  three  or  four  verses  only  have  bcen  preserved  (see  note 
on  V.  6). 

1.  Egresaum  wapna  me  excppft  Aricia]  Thoy  lefi;  Home  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  betwecn  Mons  Aveminus  and  Mons  Cselins,  in  the  southem  quarter  of 
'the  city.  Aricia  (La  Riccia),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down 
to  a  valley  called  Vallis  Aricina,  through  which  the  Appia  Via  passed.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  citadel  was  placcd  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  (Strabo,  v.  p.  239),  and  on  that  spot  stands  the  modem  town. 
Aricia  was  a  considerable  town  in  Horace'8  time,  and  for  some  ccnturies 
aftcr.  Cicero  calls  it  "municipium  —  vetustate  antiqnissimum,  splendore 
ihunicipum  honestissimum  "  (Phil.  iii.  6).  Its  neighborhood  to  Rome,  and 
accessible  position,  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  which  was  assisted  by  its 
association  with  the  worship  of  Diana  Aricina,  who  had  a  temple  among  the 
woods  on  the  small  lake  (Lacns  Nemorensis),  a  short  way  from  the  town, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modcrn  town  Nemi.  The  wealthy  Romans  had 
villas  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  *  hospitio  modico '  Horace  means  an  indifierent  inn  ;  but  *  hospitium '  is 

not  the  Latin  for  an  '  inn,'  which  was  called  *  caupona,'  or  *  tabema,'  or  '  di- 

Tersorium,'  and  its  keeper  *  caupo.'     The  inns  at  the  different  stages  on  the 

great  roads  were  never  very  good,  the  chief  reason  being  that  travellers  of 
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any  is^erteace  usiiallj  Ibond  friends  at  the  principal*  towiiB,>  wfao  enteiltfllimd^ 
tbera.. 

2.  rA«<or  comes  HdiodonM,]  Horace  jocalarly  exaggenites  the  meriH  dH 
this  Greek.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  from  other  sources.  Afipa'  !Foniifl[' 
was  thirty-nine  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  so  called  by  i^pptuB'  Glattditt»,. 
sumamed  CsecuS)  who  in  his  oeusorship  (a.  u.  e.  441 )  consmiclxdi  tlie'  Yki^ 
Appia  and  the  great  aqueduct  which  bore  his  name.  Some  raitiBi  of  thie> 
town  are  said  by  Walckenaer  sdU  to  exist.  Its  modem  name  ir  Boiipro» 
Lungo.  The  paiticiple  'differtus '  means  *  fuli/  and  is  ibrmed  a»from  *  dif*> 
fercio/  which  verb  is  not  found.  ^DifFertus'  occnrs<  below  (GBppi  i;  6i  59). 
'  Malignis  '  belongs  to  ^cauponibus '  in>  the  eame  senee  as  'peHidus  *  (S.  !.- 
29).  '  Nautae'  were  the  boatmen  who  plied  on  the  oanal  mentioned  belo«r 
(y.  7,  n.).  It  was  to  Appii  forum  that  some  o(  tbe  Christians^  wben  they^ 
heard  of  St.  Paurs  aj^roach,  went,  from  Kome,  to  meet  him.  Otlhers  met  hiitit 
at  a  place  called  Tres  Tabemse  (La  Castella)>  which' was  abottt  seTeyi-  miles: 
from  Arick)  and  sixteen  from  Appii  Forum.  Horace  must  haite  passedi 
throu^  this  town  without  stopping.  It  was  a  well-known  plaoe,  and  from  itl 
a  Chnstian  bishop  took  his  title,  '^  Felix  a  Tribus  Tabernis." 

5.  Hoc  ker]  i.  e.  the  jouraey  f\'om  Some  to  ^pii  Fonini,.  which  wa» 
usually  made  in  one  day,  they  took  two  to  accompiish.  *  Praecinctiis '  i»  op^ 
posed  to  *  discinctus>'  and  means  '  one  well  girt/  cif(<0i/o6,  and  ready  ibr  active 
exertion,  mnning,  etc.  Horace  uscs  the  word  more  literally,  S.  ii.  8-.  70 : 
"  ut  omnes  Praedncti  recte  pueri  eomptiqne  ministrent."  Tho  A^iatics  tucfc 
up  in  their  girdles  their  long  garments,  when  they  are  preparing  to  mw  or 
walkquick.  Hence  such  expressions  as  we  meet  with-in  Scripture,  **€rird 
Txp  the  loins  of  your  mind."  *  Succinctus,'  *  tucked  up,'  ik  the  more  leaai; 
word.  • 

6i  minus  esl  grams  Appia  tardh.]  Horace  mcans,  Aat  the^  Via- Appia  was 
less  fatiguing  to  the  slow  traveller  than  to  the  qnick  ;  that  it!  wab  a  ronghi 
road,  over  which  the  slower  you  went,  the  less  unpleasanr  was  the  jouniey. 
This  road  was  constractcd  with  a  foundation  of  laiige  squaredt  blocks  of  tiasal^ 
tic  stone,  over  which  was  laid  a  coaring  of  gravel,  unril  the  Eihperora  NeitFa 
and  Trajan  laid  it  with  sikx,  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a'  miie-*' 
stone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Foram  Appii.  Horace  speidcs  elsewhere  of  the' 
traveller  "qni  Bomam  Capna  petit)  imbre  lutoqne  Adspersus ''' (£pp;  i.  11",. 
11).  In  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Satire  of  Lucilius,  mentioned  in  the  Intro*^ 
duction,  he  says,  "  Practerea  omne  iter  est  labosum  atque  lutosum." 

7.  Hie&fopropter  aqudm,]  A^  Appii  Foram  they  were  to^embastiE  at m{|ht 
in  a  boat  that  was  to  carry  tnem  by  canal  to  Tarracina*  A  party  wcw  wwit^- 
ing  at  the  same  inu'  to  go  with  them,  and  Horace  waited-  with-  impatienee  tilli 
they  had  done  snpper.  These  he  means  by  *  cottiites.^  This  canal  was^  coii^ 
straoted  by  Augustns^  There  are  stiil  tvaces  of  it  to  be  seen.  It  was  nitie^ 
teen  mile»  long^  ai^  was  caUled  in  conseqnence  Decennoviumi  The  roadt 
may  have  been  defective  hereabouts,  as  it  was  the  genenil  practioe  of  tfowii.- 
lers  to  exchange  it  for  the  oanaK  and  to-  raake  the  joulney  hj  night. 

9;  Jam  nox  inducere  terriB]'  This  is-a  parody  of  the  heroic  styie,  itnleSB'  ft^ 
be  taken  fitim  some  poet,  as  Ennius. 

12.  Huc  appMel]  "  Put  in  here,  and  take  us  on  board  !  "  cries  a  serTant^ 
**  How  many^more  1 — -you  11  swamp  the  boat !  "  says  another  fot  the  boat*' 
man,  who  wante  to  get  as  many  as  he  can.  The  bank  is  cmwded  ;  the  pasi 
sengers  all  want  to  be  attended  to  at  once.-  The  coUection  af  the-  fiire  and« 
putting-to  the  mule  being  accomplished,  Horace  goes  on  boardi  The  boar 
starts,  and  he  lies  down  to  sieep,  distnrbed  mnch-  by  the  moBqnitos  and  the 
CFoakiog  of  frogs.  The  boatman  and  one  of  the  passengers,  haif  drnnk,  singf 
songs  till  the  one  drops  off  to  sleep,  and  the  other,  having  a  mind  tO'  do*  tho' 
sanie,  stops  tbe  boat,,turas>  the  mulo  out  to>  grace,  iays  Mmieif  dowa,.aiid; 
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Briionstf  till  tils  d#nrii  of  dtey,  w^en  one  of  the*  jMGB8eiig<ef9  #ulw8',  iMtls^itpin  A 
passion,  and  falls  ftiut  of  the  boaCman  and  the  'poor  mnle,  wHo  is  pn«4o  agatnv 
and  ft  littie  after  ihe  fonith  hour  they  reach  their  dsstination^  a  tempte  of  Fei- 
vonia,  abont  seventcen  milcs  ftom  the  place  where  they  cmbaiiked.  *  Cere»- 
brosiis '  18  an  old  woid  signifying  '  cholerio/  '  Dolare '  is  properi)»  to  trim  A 
pioce  of  wood  with  an  axo,  '  dolabra/  '  He  rongh^ewed  him  with  a  cudgel/ 
Xt  is  only  here  used  in  this  sense.  Fcronia  was  agoddess,  worshipped-  origi*- 
nally  by  the  Sabines»  On  the  sil»  of  the  temple  near  which  Hoi«m^  anil  fiis 
party  disenibacked';  Uiere  now  stands  an  old  to^ver,  bearing^'the  name  Torre 
Ottofadar.  Horaee  says  they  only  washed  their  hands  and  foce,  whicb  weuld 
be  no  littte  refreshmeiit  after  a  night  spent  in  a  canal-boatL 
^  2&  MilUa  tum  pransi  tria  rejnmus]  Three  miles  ftunher,  on  liM  top  of  A 
Bteep  asoent,  stoodi  the  town  of  Tarracina  (Terracina),  which  by  the  Vol»- 
gcians  wiup  cailed  Anxur,  by  which  name  it  is  always  mentioned'  by^the  poetB; 
The  winding  of  tho  road  up  the  hill,  and  the  difticnlty  of  the  aeoont)  esoplaias 
the  word  '  r^iraus/  The  old  town  of  Tarracina  was  built  on  the  tdp  of  the 
hill,  but  this  site  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  new  town  built  on  the 
plain  below,  close  upon  the  shore,  which  is  the  sito  of  the  modera  Terracina» 
M  ws»ia-  HoraGe'8  ia.y,  and  had  becn  ft>r  a  long  time,  and  long  eontinued  to 
bc,  a  town  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  one  of  great  antiqnity.  The  build- 
ing»  of  white  marble,  perhaps,  gave  it  the  appearance  described  iv  '  late  can- 
dcntibns.'  The  same  appearance  is  obscrved  still  in  the  modera  town; 
After  kaving  the  boat,  the  pUrty  lunched  before  tliey  proceeded.  The  'pran^ 
dium '  was  a  light  meal,  usnally  eaten  about  noon,  but  sometimes  eariier,  a» 
probably  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 

27.  ffMe  veidurua  erat]  SejB  Introduction.  L.  Cocceiufl  Nerva  was  a  fnend 
of  M.  Antonius,  and  was  among  those  whom  AugustHS  ft)und  in  Peruma 
when  he  took  it  (b.  c.  41 ).  He  offered  these  persons  no  indignity,  bnt  mad<9 
fiiends  of  tfaem,  and  Cocceiu»  seems  to  have  beeome  especialTy  intimate  with 
Augostas,  ^thout  betraying  his  friendsbip  for  M.  Antonius. 

29.  averaas  aditi componere amicos]  After  the  taking  of  Pernsia,  war was 
threatened  be^^en  Augustns  and  Antx>nius,  which  was  averted'  by  an  ar^ 
rangement  made  through  the  medium  of  Msecenos,  on  the  part  of  AngustnSj 
i»d  of  Cocoeiua  and  Follio,  on  the  part  of  Antonius.  This  is  what  Horace 
aiiudes  to. 

30.  nipra  meis  coUyria  lippus]  *  CoUyrium,'  an  ointment  for  sor»  eye»,  wiw 
oomposed  of  jnices  expressed  ftwn'  the  poppy  and  various  shrnbs,  as  the 
iycium,  giancion,  acacia,  hypocys^is^  etc.  The  etymology  of  the  wori  is^nol 
known. 

32.  (hpita(pMtmul  FonteiuSy]  Not  much  is  known  of  C.  Fonteius'  Capitb^ 
He  was  depuied'  by  Aiigustns  on  this  occasion,  as  being  a  particnlar  ftnend 
of  M.  Antonius',  who  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Anton.  36),  sent  him, 
while  he  was  in  Syria,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  thit^er  fix)m  Egypt.  The  expresi- 
Bion  *ad  nnguem  factus'  is  taken  fix)m  the  craft;  of  the  sculptor,  who  tHes  the 
'surface  of  his  statne  by  passing  the  nail  over  it  *  if  the  parts  be  pnt  perfectiy 
together,  and  the  whole  work  well  finished,  the  nail  passee  over  the  snHhce, 
and  meets  with  no  ol)struction.  See  Persins,  S.  i.  64;  Compare  idso  A.  P^ 
294i.    Below  (S.  ii.  7.  86)  the  perfect  man  is  described'  as 

"  in  sc  ipso  totns,  tcres  atque  rotundus, 
Externi  ne  quid  valeat  pei:  leve  morari," 
which  is  like  the  description  of  the  text,  though  the  metaphor  is  not  qnite  the 
samei 

33.  nan  at  magis  atter]  This  is  eqnivalent  to  'qnam  qni  ittBxiine'  itt 
prose. 

34.  Fundiog  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore]  They  arrived  at  Tarracina  abont 
noon,  and  there  the  principal  personages  met^them.    At  Tarractaa  th^ 
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slept,  and  proceeded  next  moming  to  Fundi  (Fondi),  sixteen  miles  fiirther  to 
the  northeast  of  Tarracina.  Fundi  >vas  situatcd  on  the  north  shore  of  a  hike, 
which  was  callcd  after  it  Fundanus  ;  and  also  Amyclanus,  fi-om  an  old  Greek 
town  Amyclae,  the  existence  of  which  was  only  traditional  when  Horace 
wrote,  hut  is  occ&sionally  mcntioned  by  the  poets.  Fundi  was  one  of  that 
class  of  towns  callcd  *  praefectura,'  which,  instead  of  having  the  administrar 
tion  of  its  own  affairs,  was  govcmcd  by  a  '  pmefectus '  sent  annually  from 
Rome  by  tlie  Fraetor  Urbanus.  At  this  time  the  '  praefectus '  was  one  Aufi- 
dius  Luscus  (not  otherwise  known),  an  upstart  whom  Uorace  caiis  Prffitor 
by  way  of  ridicule.  Thc  officers  of  the  other  municipal  towns  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  *  toga  praetexta,'  the  *  toga'  with  a  purple  border  (Livy  xxxiv,  7), 
but  the  *  praefecti '  were  not,  and  yet  Luscus  wore  it.  The  *  latus  clavus  * 
was  a  broad  purple  stripe  down  tlie  front  of  the  tunic,  and  was  a  badge  that 
belonged  only  to  senators.  *  Franae  bAtillum  *  was  a  pan  of  hot  coals,  which 
may  have  been  used  for  buming  inecuse  or  otlierwise  in  connection  with  sac- 
rifice.  But  its  use  is  uncertain.  Aufidius,  it  appcars,  had  been  a  *  scriba '  or 
clerk,  probably  in  the  praetor*s  office,  —  such  a  situation  as  Horace  held  at  this 
time  in  the  quasstor's.  Persons  in  that  capacity  had  opportunities  of  pushing 
their  fortunes  if  they  managed  well,  and  the  honors  of  Luscus  are  spoken  ot 
as  '  praemia,'  rewards  of  service  rendered  to  his  mastcr. 

37.  /«  Mamurrai-uni\  Disgusted  with  the  officiousness  of-  the  promoted 
scrilie,  the  party  niovc  on,  in  thc  course  of  thc  day,  to  Formise  (Mola  di 
GaetaJ,  about  twelve  miles  farther,  where  the  road,  having  taken  an  upward 
bend  ti-om  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  gocs  straight  down  from  thence  to  the  coast, 
whcre  Formise  was  situated  at  thc  hend  of  the  Sinus  Caictanus.  Its  supposcd 
identity  with  the  Lffistrygonia  of  Homer  has  becn  noticed  before  (C.  iii  16. 
.34,  n.,  and  17,  Int).  As  the  scene  of  Ciccro's  frcquent  retirement,  and  hia 
death,  it  is  a  place  of  much  intcrest  Its  wines  Horace  mentions  more  than 
once.  He  here  calls  it  the  city  of  the  Mamurrse,  —  a  family  of  respectability 
in  this  town,  When  the  party  got  to  Fomiae,  having  travelled  upwards  of 
twenty-five  miles,  they  were  tired,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  night  tbere.  Li- 
cinius  Murena  (C.  ii.  10,  Int  \,  having  a  housc  at  this  place,  ^ave  them  the 
use  of  it ;  but  as  he  was  not  there  himself.  and  probably  nad  no  cstablishment 
in  the  house  suitable  to  the  entertainment  of  sudi  guests,  Fonteius  Capito 
invitcd  his  fcHow-travellers  to  dine  with  him.  He  thercfore  appears  to  have 
had  a  hou$e  at  Fomiiffi  likewise. 

40.  Sinue88ae\  Lcaving  Foiiniffi  next  day,  the  party  set  out  for  Sinnessa, 
eighteen  miles  distant.  The  road  crossed  tlie  Liris  (C.  i.  31  7)  at  Mintumas, 
and  went  down  thc  coast  till  it  reached  Sinuessa,  the  most  southcrly  of  the 
Latin  towns.  The  site  is  now  callcd  Monte  Dragone  (Cramer).  It  was  on 
the  sea,  and  said  to  havc  been  foundcd  on  the  ruins  of  che  Greek  city  Sinope. 
Strabo  (v.  234)  dcrives  its  name  from  the  Sinus  Vescinus  on  whicli  it  stood. 
Plotius  Tucca  appcars  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  was 
associated  with  L.  Varius  Kufus  by  Virgil,  who  loved  them  both,  as  the 
executor  of  his  will,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  task  of  editing  the  ^neid* 
after  his  death.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  but  what  we  gather  from 
this  passage  and  S.  i.  10.  81,  tliat  he  was  onc  of  Maecenas's  friends,  and  on 
intimate  tcrms  with  Horace.    As  to  L.  Varius,  see  C.  i.  6   1.     S.  i.  10  44- 

45.  Proxima  Qwif/ano  ponti]  After  Sinucssa,  the  Appia  Via  continued  to 
take  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Savo  (Savone)  about  three  miles 
from  that  town,  and  just  within  the  boixlcrs  of  Campania.  That  river  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  l>earing  the  name  Pons  Campanus,  near  which  was  a 
small  housc  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  travelling  on  public 
busincss,  where  thcre  were  officei-s  appointcd  to  supply  thcm  with  ordinacy 
necessaries.  Hence  they  were  called  *parochi,'  from  the  Greek  napixeiv- 
In  this  bouse  the  party  passed  the  night. 
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47.  Hhfc  midt  Cap^ae]  yhien  it  rettched  die  right  bank  of  tJie  Ynitmnia, 
four  miles  below  the  Savo,  the  Appia  Via  turncd,  striking  inland  along  that 
bank  of  the  rirer,  wbich  it  croesed  at  the  ^wn  of  Casilinmn,  whefe  Hauni^al 
mct  with  stont  resistance  from  the  Bomans  who  ganisoncd  it  after  the  battle 
of  Canne  (Lir.  xxiii.  17).  This  is  pcrhapfl  the  site  of  the  modern  Capno. 
About  two  miles  farther  on  the  road,  which  now  took  a  eotttheasterly  direc- 
tion,  lay  Capna,  on  thfe  site  of  which  is  the  mo^m  yiDage  Santa  Marki  di 
Capioa.  There  the  party  arrived  *  bctimcs,'  —  in  time  probably  for  dtnner^ 
after  whick  meal  MaBcenas  and  others  of  the  paity  went  to  plaj  at  ball,  whik 
Horace,  whose  sight,  and  Virg:il,  whose  digestion,  interfS^d  wnii  that  amnse- 
ment,  went  early  to  bed.  Virgil  is  said  to  have  had  nneertaki  health,  and  to 
have  snffiered  freqtsntly,  either  fxom  tootiiache,  headache,  or  compkints  of 
the  stomach. 

50.  Hme  not  €bcoBit\  The  road,  continning  in  b  sontheifit  directi^n, 
passed  throngh  two  smali  Campnnian  towns,  Calatia  (Le  Galazze)  nnd  Ad 
l^raB  (La  Nova) ;  bat  the  usual  halting-plaee  ofter  Capna  was  the  tewn  of 
Candinm,  wiiich  was  the  iirst  Samnite  town  on  the  Appia  Via,'and  was  sit^ 
nated  at  the  head  of  the  pass  ealled  the  Fnrc«  (or  Fauces)  Candini&,  eele* 
bratied  for  the  «inprise  and  capture  of  the  Eoman  army  by  C.  PontiuB,  in  the 
second  Samnite  war,  b.  c.  321.  At  Candium,  Coeccins  hed  a.haniisoni* 
house,  and  Horace  marks  its  sitnadon  by  saying  it  lay  beyond  the  ptthlie 
tayern.    The  town  was  twenty-one  miles  from  Capna. 

51.  Nane  mihi  paucis]  The  scene  that  folk>w6  represents  a  senftilons  eoa«> 
teet  between  two  parasites,.  whom  Max^enas  carried  with  him  fer  the  enteiw 
tainiDent  of  himseif  and  his  party  The  description  begins  with  an  inyoear 
tion  of  the  Mnse,  after  tbe  fashion  of  tfae  £pic  poets.  Sarmentofi  was  an 
Etmrian  by  birth,  and  originally  a  sJave  of  M  Favonins  (well  known  in-  the 
eirfl  vrsM,  tanA  pnt  to  death  by  Augustus  after  tbe  bnttle  of  Philippi).  Oa 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Favonius,  Saimentus  pasfied  by  pnbUc 
sale  into  the  htoids  of  Mmcenas,  whe<  gave  him  hifi  liberty^  He  then  obtadned 
theoffioe  of  'scriba '  in  tlie  qnaestDr^s  department,  and  affected  the  position  ef  an 
£qne8.  He  was  brOnght  to  trial  for  pretending  to  a  rank  he  had  uo  clain  to 
(perhape  nnder  the  law  of  Otho),  and  got  offoiily  by  the  favor  of  the  judges, 
and  by  the  aecnser  being  put  ont  of  the  way.  When  old,  he  was  rednced  to 
gre«t  penrerty  thnHigh  ns  lieentiousness  and  extravagance,  and  wa»  obliged 
to  seil  his  place  as  'serifoa.'  When  perEons  tavntcd  hdm<with  thii>,  he  showed 
hig  ready  wit  bv  ueplying  that  he  had  a  good  memory ;  by  which  pr^ably  he 
meont  that  he  had  ne  occasion  to  write  ahything  down,  fyt  be  conld  carry  it 
in  his  head.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  Horace  wrote  he  was  free,  and  held 
his  8eribe's  effice,  though  he  continned  to  attend  Maecenas ;  for  his  adveroary 
says,  thongh  he  was  a  scribc,  he  was  in  fact  only  a  runaway,  and  still  b&> 
hsnged  te  his  mistress,  the  widow  of  Favonins  (v.'66),  whieh  is  only  a  joke 
that  wonld  amuse  Mjecenas,  who  had  bonght  and  manumitted  Sarmentus. 
When  Horace  says  that  Messins  was  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  €)6ci>  he  only 
means,.hy  way  of  joke,  to  say  that  he  was  of  old  and  high  desettnt  Perhaps 
he  also  alludes  to  the  scar  on  his  tempfe,  which  indicated  the  disease  cailed 
Camponian  (the  Campanians  were  of  Oscan  descent),  of  which  we  are  told 
^at  it  consisted  of  great  excrescences  over  the  temples  like  boms,  which 
nsed  to  be  cnt  ont,  a^  left  a  scar.  The  Oscans  also  were  the  anthers  of  the 
*Atettanae  fabniae,'  which  were  full  of  broad  raillery  and  coame  wit,  which 
may  havc'  something  to  do  with  Horace's  joke.  *  dichrrhns '  is  a  nickname 
from  KiKip^s,  which  signifies,  accoiding  to  Hesychius,  *  a  cock.'  With  these 
explanations  most  of  the  allusions  will  be  intelligible. 

58.  AccrpiOy  caput  ei  movet.]     Messius  accepts  Sarmentns'8  joke  as  a  ehah- 
lenge,  andshakes  hfs  head  fiercciy  at  him,  on  which  Sarmcntus  tafees  him  uf 
and  pnten^  «o  beaiarmed.    The  wild  horse  to  whieb  Messiuff i& likened  ia 
36* 
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the  nnicom,  an  imaginary  animal  described  by  Plinj  as  a  rery  terrildd 
beast. 

63.  Pastorem  sa&aret]  That  he  should  dance  the  Cyclops'-  dance,  in  which 
the  uncouth  gestures  of  Polyphemus  courting  Galatea  were  represented. 
See  Epp.  ii.  2.  125.  Ovid  (Trist.  ii.  5l9)'U8es  'salto'  in  tbe  passive  voice : 
"  Et  mea  sunt  populo  saltata  ^ioSmata  saepe." 

64.  larva\  The  Gv%ek  «Ketors  always  wore  masks  on  the  stage  suited  to 
the  character  they  were  performing.  The  Komans  adopted  them  abont  b.  c. 
100.  They  were  caiM^poo-onra  by  the  Greeks,  and  *  personae '  or  '  larvae ' 
by  the  Romans.    As  to  *  cothumus/  see  C.  ii.  1.  12,  n. 

65.  Donassetjamne  catenam]     See  Epp.  i.  1.  4,  n. 

67.  Nikilo  ddentts]  'Nihilo'  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable^  like 
"vehemear^t  liquidus"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  120). 

68.  unm  Farris  Ubra]  The  allowance  of  *  fer  *  to  each  slave  was  four  or 
five  '  modii '  by  the  month,  and  it  was  served  out  to  them  monthly,  or  some- 
times  daily  (Epp.  i.  14-  40).  That  allowance  would  give  three  pints  a  day, 
which  Messius  oonsiders  would  be  three  times  as  mudi  as  Sarmentes  couid 
possibly  .require ;  so  he  could  not  better  himself  by  ranning  away.  The 
'far'  was  otherwise  called  *adoreum'  (C.  iv.  4.  41,  n.),  and  seem3  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Greek  fftd  or  SKxjpa.  The  nature  of  this  g^n  is  not 
exactly  known.  That  two  persons  above  the  condition  of  slavcs  should  be 
found  in  waiting  on  any  man,  great  or  otherwise,  for  the  purposc  of  enter- 
taining  him  with  such  low  bufFoonery  as  the  aboy.c,  i^eems  sui*prising  to  us ; 
but  we  khOw  that  there  was  no  personal  degradation  to  which  this  class  oi 
people,  called  *parasites'  (diners  out),  would  n6t  demean  themselves  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  dinner  and  the  company  of  the  great.  The  entcrtainment 
of  these  persons  would  serve  to  keep  the  conversation  from  tnming  upon 
politics,  which,  as  the  deputles  from  both  sides  were  now  tc^ther,  it  was 
dcsirable  to  avoid. 

71.  Beneventum,]  The  Appia  Via  took  a  northeast  tum  from  Candium, 
for  ten  miles,  till  it  came  to  Beneventum  (Benevento),  a  very  ancient  town, 
by  tradition  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  and  the  name  of  which 
was  originally,  when  the  Samnites  had  it,  Maleventum,  or  some  name  that 
sounded  so  like  Maleventum  to  a  Latin  ear  that  the  Romans  thought  fit  to 
change  it  (for  good  luck)  to  Beneventum.  Thither  the  party  proceeded  next 
day,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  when  the  host  nearly  set  fire  to  his  house  through 
carelessness  in  roasting  some  indifferent  thrasfaes  ibr  their  dinner.  *  Hospes 
paene  arsit,*  '  the  host  nearly  got  himself  on  fire,'  means  that  he  nearly  bumt 
the  house  down,  as  the  context  shows.  The  expreteion  is  the  same  as  in 
Aen.  ii.  31 1 :  "  Jam  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon.''  The  position  of  *  macros ' 
is  a  little  careless. 

78.  guo8  torret  Atabuha]'  This  was  a  cold  wind,  said  to  be  pecntiar  to 
Apulia.  '  Ton^t '  is  a  word  which  applies  to  the  effect  of  cold,  as  weil  as 
heat.  'Atabulus'  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  commentators  as  th6 
Sirocco,  a  hot  land  wind.  Bnt  it  came  directly  off  the  sea  from  the  east» 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  winter  wind. 

79.  Imnquam  erepsemus]  This  is  one  of  the  many  abhreyiated  forms  Hor* 
ace  uses.  See  C.  i  36. 8,  n.,  and  to  the  examplcs  there  given  add  the  present, 
and  also  *8urrexe,'  *divisse,'  *evasti.'  *  Vixet,'  in  Aen.  xi.  118,  is  a  like 
contraction  of  the  same  tense  as  *  erepsemus.'  Horace  says  that  thcy  would" 
never  have  got  out  of  these  hills  (the  range  that  borders  Samnium  and  sep- ' 
arates  it  frora  Apulia)  had  they  not  found  an  inn  at  the  town  of  Trivicum 
(Trevico),  at  which  they  were  able  to  put  up  for  the  night.  He  mcans  that 
the  next  stage,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  farther  on,  would  have  been  too 
long  a  joumey.  Horace  had  been  familiar  with  these  mountains  in  his  eaHy 
childhood,  for  they  overlooked  his  native  town.     'Notos'  refers  to  these 
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early  reminisoences.  Trivicnm  was  probably  on  a  crdss  road  (Cramer,  ii. 
259)  whicli  lay  bfttween  the  two  branches  of  the  Appia  Via,  one  of  which 
took  the  most  direct  course  from  Beneventum  Uirough  Venusia  to  Tarentum 
and  Brundisinm,  and  the  otlier  took  a  more  northerly  course  across  the 
Apennines,  near  Equus  Tuticus  ;  and  then,  striking  directly  eastward  till  it 
arrived  vety  near  the  sea-coast,  near  Canme,  proceeded  down  the  liue  of  coast 
tiU  it  reached  Brundisium. 
81.  oamm),]     See  £pod-  ii.  43,  n. 

86.  rhedis,]     See  S.  li.  6.  42. 

87.  Mansuri  oppidulo]  It  appears  probable  that  the  road  on  which  Trivi- 
cum  lay,  entering  Apulia  abont  ten  nules  from  that  town,  passed  through  or 
near  the  Apulian  Asculum  (Ascoli),  and  it  is  in  that  neignborhood  that  the 
little  town  with  the"  unrhythmical  name,  at  which  the  party  stopped  after 
Trivicum,  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  Of  its  name  we  must  be  content  to  be 
ignorant 

91.  Nam  Oamtsi  hpidosu8y]  In  a  plain  between  the  bills  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  twelve  miies  from  its  mouth,  stood  the  town  of 
Cannsium  (Cano^),  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  settlements  of  Apulia.  This 
town  and  o|hers  in  Apulia  (Vcnusia  and  Brundisium  among  them),  and  in 
otber  parts  of  Eastern  Italj,  were  represented  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
med,  when,  after  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and 
hospitably  entertained  and  presented  with  land  by  Daunus,  its  lung.  His 
name  was  retained  by  the  islands  now  called  Tremiti,  but  by  the  ancients 
DiomedeaB.  Many  remains  found  among  its  ruins  testify  to  the  former  im- 
portance  and  wcalth  of  Canu^ium.  The  present  town  stands  on  a  height 
where  the  citade}  stood,  and  contains  not  above  300  houses.  A  supply  of 
good  water  was  brought  into  this  town  by  Hadrian,  the  emperor.  l^hat 
Apulia  was  not  well  watered,  has  been  observed  beforfe  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n ). 
The  turbid  waters  of  the  Aufidus  must  have  becn  unfit  for  drinking.  The 
bread  of  Canosa  is  described  by  modem  travellers  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is 
accounted  for  by  the  softness  of  the  millstones. 

91.  tfqtiae  Mm  ditior  unm]  The  only  way  of  taking  this  regularly  is  to 
make  *  dltior '  agree  with  *  locus,'  *  which  place,  being  not  richer  in  water 
(than  the  last)  by  ^  singie  pitcher,  was  built  by  bravc  Diomcd.'  So  Orelli 
takes  it.  The  construction  is  not  very  agreeable  ;  but  to  avoid  it  we  must 
suppose  great  irregularity.  • 

93.  Varius]     See  above,  v.  40,  n. 

94.  Rubos]  This  town  of  the  Peucetii  retains  its  name  nndcr  the  form 
Ruvo,  and  was  thirty  miles  from  Canusium.  The  rdad  from  Canusium  was. 
called  Via  Egnatia,  from  the  town  it  led  to.  A  modern  traveller  describes 
the  remains  of  it  for  tweive  miles  from  Canosa  as  paved  with  common  rough 
pebbles,  and  passing  over  a  plcasant  down. 

96.  adusque]     Sie  S.  L  1.  97,  n. 

97-.  Bari  moenia  piscosi;]  Barium  still  retains  its  name  Bari,  occupying  a 
rocky  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form,  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was 
an  important  town  on  the  coast,  and  a  municipium.  Its  distance  from  Hnbi 
was  twenty-two  miles,  "a  most  disagreeable  stony  road  through  a  vine 
coantry,"  and  half-way  there  lay  the  town  Butuntum  (Bitonto).  There  was 
a  harbor  here  formerly,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  now. 

Gnatia]  This  was  perhaps  the  local  way  of  pronouncing  Egnatia.  It  was 
another  seaport  tQwn,  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Barium.  Between  them 
lay  formerly  two  small  forts  called  Turris  Juliana  (Torre  Pellosa)  and  Turris 
Aureliana  (Ripagnola),  the  first  eleven  miles  and  the  second  twenty  miles 
from  Bariiun.  Of  Egnatia  nothing  important  is  recorded.  Its  ruins  are  stiU 
in  existence  near  Toitc  d'  Agnazzo,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Monopoli. 
Horace  says  it  was  built  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Nymphs,  because  the 
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wat0f  wfis  80  bad,  «id  it  is  sor  stiil  accordinf  tw  the  slatemeii**  of  twtfellcffi. 
'Lymphae'  and  'Kymphae'  aiie  essentially  the  same  w<Htf,  bat  Nfmph&are 
not  elsewhete  called  'Lymphsa.  These  Nyraphs  are  the  Naiades,  who  -pt^ 
tected  livers  and  fbuntains.     See  C.  i.  1 .  22,  n^ 

100.  JudtMeus  ApeUa,]  The  majority  of  the  Jews  at  Bome  were  fteedmetf ^ 
and  *  Apclla'  was  a  oommon  mame  for  *  libertini.'  Their  eree^  was  a  snper- 
stition  of  the  most  contemptible  kind,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman ;  aiid  a  Jew 
was  only  another  name  for  a  credulous  fooi.  The  Jews  refumed  their  con- 
tempt  with  hati*ed,  which  showed  itself  in  a  turbulent  spirit  that  made  them 
Ycry  trottblesome.  Horace  intimalieB  that  he  had  leaitit  fmm  the  school  of 
]i^ieurfi8  that  the  gods  were  too  happy  to  mind  the  smail  allkirs  of  thi» 
worldy  whieh  he  expresses  in  the  words  of  Lucretius  (vi.  57) :  "Nam  bene 
qui  didieere  deos  secunint  ageie  aevum."  See  C.  i.  34.  2,  n.,  and  the  Intro- 
dactiDn  to  that  Ode. 

104.  Brundistum]  From  this  abrupt  conclusion,  we  may  judge  that  Hoface 
had  got  tired  of  his  joumal  as  weli  as  his  joumey.  BniBdasium  (Briudisi) 
was  for  centurics  the  most  important  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
chiefly  throngh  the  convenience  of  its  position  for  coiftmnnicating  with 
Greece,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbor.  Its  distance  fiom  J^pnada  watf 
thirty-ftve  miles.  There  was  a  station  named  SpelitncaB  (iiiow  Grotta  Eosa)-- 
midway,  where  the  party  may  have  halted  one  night,  and  which  Horace,. 
having  nothmg  he  carcd  to  tell  us  about  it,  has  passal  over  i&  siionee. 


SATIRE.    VI. 

fif  a^dition  to  the*obloqiiy  brouglit  upon  him  by  hts  Siafires,  Horarcd,  afte» 
his  intimacy  with  Msecefiais  had  begun  to  be  known,  had  to  roeet  the  envy 
mich  good  fort»ne  was  sore  to  cxcitc.  His  birth-  would  Aifnish  a  handle  for 
the  envious,  and  he  was  probably  callcd  an  upstart,  and  hard  names  of  that 
sort.  In  this  Satire,  which  is  nothiflg  but  an  episstle  to  Miecenas,  he  spurtis 
the  idea  of  his  birdi  being  any  objection  to  him,-  while,  at  the  sasne  tt*fne,  h©' 
argues  sensibly  against  men  tryirvg  to  get  beyond  theirown  legitimate  spherey 
and  aiming  at  lionors  which  are  only  attended  with  inconyenience,  IHtigne, 
and  ill-will.  This  Satirc,  bf sides  the  good  sense  and goodfeeling  it  comains, 
is  valuablc  as  bearing  upon  Horace's  life.  Bis  introdnction  to  MsecenaB  is 
told  concisely,  but  ftilly,  »nd  with-  mach  prbpriety  and  modesty ;  and  notliiflg 
can  bo  more  pleasing  tKon  the  filial  afVection  afid  gratitude  shown  in  those 
parts  thot  relate  to  his  father,  md  the  editcatio»  he  gave  him.  He  takes 
pieas4tre  in  referring  whateTev  lioerits  he  might  have  to  this  good-  povetit;,  a» 
he  did  in  the  fourth  Satire. 

The  Satire,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  chiefty  ibr  the  pUr- 
poseof  ^sarming  enrvy,  by  showing  the  modesty  of  the  anttior^s  pretensions,  • 
and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  his  intimaey  with  Meecenas.  The  view»  of 
public  fife  which  it  contains  wcre  no  doubt  sinccre,  and  the  daily  roittino 
described  at  the  end  vm  better  suited  to  Homce's  habic  of  mtod  thati  the- 
fetigues  and  anxieties  of  offloe.  There  is  not  the  least  appearancc  iivany  of 
his  writings  of  his  having  been  spoilcd  by  his  good  fortune  and  by  hi»  inter- 
course,  o«  terms  of  rare  familiarity,  with  AupruRfng,  Mseccnas,  and  othere  ; 
and  probably  malignity  never  attacked  any  one  less  dcserving  of  atmck  thau 
Horace. 

I.  Ljfdortm  qmdqutd  Etrus^os]  On  MfficeHas^s  connection  with  Etruria, 
see  C.  i.  1.  1,  n."  The  legend  ot  the  Lydian  settlement  of  Etraria  is  flrstf 
mentieiiect  by  Herodotos  ('i«  M),  a»  a  u-a^o»  cttrtfent;  amon^  die  Lydlaiift 
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ih«ni9elv«8.  The  tandkioii  was,  that-  on  one  occasion,  wlien  Jjydm  Was  »nf 
ferisg  from  famine,  the  king,  At^s,  divided  the  people  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
wfaom  oae  remained  at  honie,  and  the  other  took  ship  and  made  the  eoost  oi 
Etroria,  and  there  settled,  under  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys-  Horaoe  an4 
Virigil  (Aen.  ii.  781)  botfa  adopted  this  sterj,  which  was  fiuBiliar  to  me*  of 
learning,  and  perhaps  bdieved  by  many.  'Lydorum  qmdqHid,'  'aU  the 
Lydians  that  ever  inhabited/  etc.,*  is  like  Epod.  v,  l :  **M,  Q  deosmn  quid' 
quid  in  caelo  regit." 

3.  atus  tibi  materma]  It  seems  ftcm  inscri.ptk>Q8  to  have  been  the  prgetice 
«f  the  E^ttrians  for  men  to  be  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  tfaeir  saothery  m 
welt  afi  their  father 

5.  naso  mspendk  adunco]  This  tiie  Gieeks  expressed  b^  ftVKTfyu(tw,  Jt 
is  taken  from  thst  instinctive  motion  of  the  fcatures  which  expresses  coa- 
tempt.  How  to  acooiant  for  it  may  not  be  easy,  tliough  it  is  fio  comrnon* 
The  expressioA  '  noso  snspendere '  Horaoe  may  have  invented.  It  occnrs 
nowhere  else,  except  in  Persjus  (S.  i.  118)  It  is  repeated  bebw,  S.  ii.  8  64« 
"  Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso.^  '  Ut '  oocnrring  twice  in  these  two  lines. 
introduces  confnsion.    The  second  means  *  as  for  instanoe.' 

6.  UberdSho  patre  natum.]  The  drfference  betwoen  *  libertns '  and  *  liberti- 
nns '  is,  that  the  iatter  exprcssed  a  man  who  had  boen  manumitted,  the  for- 
merii  freedman  in  his  relation  to  the  master  who  liad  given  himfais  freedoni. 
The  son  of  a  '  libertinns,'  born  after  his  father's  manumission,  and  all  othor 
persons  borii  free,  were  '  ingenni ' ;  and  Horace  says  that  Mfecenae,  thongh 
ne  would  not  take  into  his  intimacy  a  freedman,  made  no  inqninr  as  to  the 
parentage  of  any  one  bom  free,  but  wonld  make  faim  his  friend  if  he  de- 
served  it 

9.  Ante  potestatem  TWiji  Horace  here  follows  the  logend  which  made 
Servius  Tullius  the  son  oi  a  shive-girl,  and  himself  a  slave  in  the  palaoe  c£ 
King  Tarquinins  (see  Livy,  i.  39).  Oii  this  account  his  reign  was  ignobie, 
while  in  true  nobility  it  was  surpassed  by  none  of  tfae  others.  Another  legend 
(which  Ovid  follows,  Fast.  vi.  627,  sqq  )  makes  TuUius  the  son  of  Vulcan ; 
^ut  his  mother  is  there  also  a  slave,  having  been  taken  captive  at  Comicu- 
Inm,  a  city  taken  Sy  Tarquinius  Friscus. 

12.  Laevinum,  Vcderi  genus]  The  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
clent  in  Romc,  aad  embraced  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  among 
others  that  of  Pqblicola,  the  earliest  member  of  which  roentioned  in  history  is 
Valerius  Publicola,  the  colleague  6f  Bmtus  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  kings. 
The  famil^  of  Lsevinus  was  another  distinguishcd  branch  of  the  same  gens. 
The  La^vmus  in  the  text  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  abandoaed  charaeter, 
so  bad  that  even  the  populace,  who  were  not  easily  deterred  from  conferring 
their  honors  upon  the  vicious,  could  not  be  prevailcd  on  by  admiration  of  his 
high  ancestry  to  advanoe.  him  beyond  the  quaestorship ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
never  held  a  curule  office.  As  to  *genus,'  see  C.  i.  8.  27.  On  *unde,'  which 
is  cqiiivalent  to  'a  quo/  see  C.  i.  12. 17,  n. ;  ii.  12.  7.  '  Fugit'  is  the  historic 
present,  as  it  is  called. 

14.  p^t/riis  lieuim,']  *  Licere '  is  '  to  be  put  np  for  sale,'  and  its  correlative 
term  is  'liceri,'  'to  bid  for  an  article  at  a  sale  by  auction.'  *Notare'  is  to 
SGt  a  bad  mark  upon,  to  brand,  and  was  technically  applied  to  JthQ  censors 
(see  note  on  v.  20).  '  Jndice  quo  nosti '  is  an  instance  of  attracti^,  which 
figure  the  Romans  borrowed  from  tho  Greeks,  bnt  did  not  use  so  commonly. 

17.  titulis  et  imaginibus.]  These  were  inscriptions  and  waxen  busts,  re- 
cordmg  the  distinctions  of  any  member  of  a  family  wfao  had  borne  a  cnrule 
office. 

Quid  oportet  Nosfaeere]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  those  who  by  educa- 
tion  and  profession  and  experience  were  very  far  removed  from  the  common 
peopk;  oUght  to  judge  differentiy  from  them,  and  better.    In  this  aumber  fae 
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places  himself  '  Lon^  longeque '  is  not  an  uncommon  phrase.  8ee  Cicero 
(De  Fin.  ii.  21),  and  Ovid  (Mct  iv.  325).  The  repetition  is  only  analogous 
to  many  others  in  the  Latin  Janguage,  as  '  etiam  atque  etiam/  *  nimium  ni- 
miumque/  *  magis  magisque/  etc. 

19.  Namque^ito\  He  goes  on  to  show,  that'  though  the  value  set  upon 
titles  and  birth  by  the  popuJace  might  be  exaggerated,  yet  the  other  extreme 
is  not  to  be  allowed;  and  that  he  who  sceks  to  push  himself  beyond  his 
Bphere,  might  be  justly  rebuked  for  his  pi-esumption. 

20.  Qmm  Decio  mandare  novo,]  P.  Dccius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  forthis  country  at  the  battle  of  Vcsuvius,  in  tbe  Latin  war,  b.  c.  340, 
was  tbe  first  consul  of  his  family.  He  hcld  the  office  with  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  in  that  year.  After  the  curule  magistracies  were  opened  to  the  plebei- 
ans,  an  order  of  nobili^  sprung  up  among  tliemselves,  based  upon  the  hold- 
ing  of  these  offices.  Those  families  of  which  any  member  had  ever  held  a 
cnrule  office  were  '  nobiles/  the  rest  *  ignobiles/  and  he  in  wliose  person  such 
dignity  was  first  attained  was  called,  originally  no  doubt  through  the  con- 
tempt  of  the  patricians,  bnt  afterwai-ds  conventionally  by  all,  *  novus  homo.' 
The  Decia  gens  was  plcbeian 

censorque  moveret  Appius]  The  Appius  who  is  here  taken  as  the  type  of 
severo  censorship  is  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  the  constructor  of  the  road  and 
aqucduct  tliat  I>ore  his  name  (see  S  5-  2).  He  was  mado  Censor  b.c.  312. 
It  was  the  province  of  tlie  Ccnsoi-s,  till  that  office  was  mcrgod  in  the  imperial 
power,  to  supply  vacancics  in  the  scnate  from  the  list  of  those  who  were 
eligible,  who  were  all  citizens  of  at  lcast  equestrian  rank,  of  not  less  than  a 
certain  age  (which  is  not  known  exactly,  but  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty), 
and  those  pcrsons  who  had  servcd  in  the  principal  magistracies.  But  they 
eould  also,  in  revising  the  list  of  senators  at  the  beginning  of  their  censorship, 
degrade  those  who  had  previously  bcen  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  exclude  such 
as  by  their  official  rank  were  entitled  to  bo  Bcnators.  This  they  did,  at  their 
own  discretion,  for  varions  ofiences  by  which  '  ignominia '  was  liable  to  be 


through  the  favor  of  MsBcenas  or  other  means,  sought  as  a  freedman'8  son  to 
rcach  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  and  succecded,  the  censors,  if  they  did  their 
duty  strictly,  would  degrade  him.  The  censor  Appius,  however,  is  notorious 
for  his  laxity  in  having  chosen,  for  party  purposes,  the  sons  of  frcedmen,  and 
other  unqualificd  pcople,  into  the  senate.  But  he  was  harsh  and  arbitrary  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  his  name  was  provcrbial  in  connection  with  the 
censorship,  which  is  enough  to  acconiit  for  his  appearance  here.  There  ^vas 
no  money  qualification  for  tlie  senate,  but  onlv  one  of  rank.  *  Movere '  is  the 
technical  word  for  degrading  a  senator,  and  those  who  wcre  dcgmded,  or  not 
admittcd,  wcre  called  *  praeteriti  senatorcs '  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
bcing  merely  passed  by  when  the  lists  were  made  out,  and  their  names  not 
apiwaring,  which  avouIq  prevent  them  frora  acting. 

22.  in  propria  non  pelle  ^iesaem.]  This  is  the  old  story  of  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin. 

23.  Sed^/ulgente  trahit]  This  verse  may  or  may  not  be  taken  fit>m  some 
hcroic  jjfiem.  It  is  introdueed  humorousfy,  and  yet  with  a  serious  meaning. 
'  Let  the  populace  set  their  hearts  upon  rank  and  descent,  and  let  the  censors 
make  that  their  standard  for  the  scnate,  yct  thc  humbly  bom  may  have  their 
honors  as  well ' ;  that  is,  the  honors  that  arise  from  viitue  and  gcnius.  The 
picture  of  Glory  mountcd  on  her  car  is  rcpeated  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  177,  where  the 
epithet  *  fulgente '  is  exchangcd  for  *  ventoso,'  *  fickle  as  the  winds.' 

24.  Quo  tibiy  Tillij]  This  person  is  said  to  havc  been  a  senator,  and  to 
have  been  degraded  by  Julios  Csesar,  as  being  of  Pompeius's  party,  but  rein- 
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stated  after  Cnsar^s  death,  and  made  a  military  tribune  Whethcr  or  no  he 
is  different  from  the  person  mentioned  below,  v.  107,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 

25.  Jterique  tribunof]  £ach  legion  in  the  Boman  army  (the  number  raried 
at  different  times,  but  at  Fhilippi  there  were  nineteen  on  each  dide,  each 
kgion  consisting  of  about  6,000  men,  rather  less  than  more)*had  six  tribunes 
(the  post  Horace  held  in  the  army  of  Bratus),  who'  were  their  principal 
offioers.  The  military  tribunes  of  tbe  iirst  four  legions  were  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  senate.  (Sce  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)  As  to  the  Matus  clavus,'  see  nOte  on  tho 
34th  verse  of  the  last  Satire.    *  Quo,'  *  to  what  purpose/    (See  C.  ii.  2.  9,  n.) 

27.  NaiH  ut  qmsque  insantts]  -The  senators'  'calceus,'  an  outrioor  shoe, 
was  fastened  by  four  thongs  {*  nigris  pellibus '),  two  on  eaeh  side,  which  went 
spiralljr  np  to  the  calf  of  tlie  leg  {*  raediura  crus ').  These  thongs  were  calied 
*  corrigiae/  and  were  black.    The  shoe  itself  appears  to  have  varied  in  color. 

30.  qtto  morbo  Bcmru»,]  His  disease  was  a  thirst  for  admiration  among 
women.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  passions,  it  is  said.  But  we  do  not  kiiow 
much  abont  him.  He  need  not  be  identi^ed  withihe  man  in  S.  4.  110.  A 
foul-mouthed  person  of  the  same  namc  oecurs  in  the  next  Satire  (v.  8). 

34.  Sic  qui  promittit]  .This  refers  to  the  promises  of  candidates  for  office, 
and  the  three  principal  magistiuctcs  are  implied :  the  ctty  praetorship,  in  the 
words  'urbem  sibi  curae';  the  consulship,  in  Mmpeiinm  et  Italiam';  and 
the  fedileship,  in  'delubra  deoram,'  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  «dile  to 
attend  to  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 

38.  Syrif  iMniae,  aut  Dionifsi]  These  wcro  common  names  of  slaves. 
The  practice  of  executing  criminals  by  throwing  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
Bock  (part  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus)  was  not  common  in  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic.  It  was  never  applied  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to  death, 
chiefly  by  cracifixion,  ontside  the  city  on  the  EsqnilieB.  (See  Epod.  v.  99,  n). 
Cadmus  is  said  to  have  been  a  public  executioncr  of  that  day. 

40.  At  Novius]  The  upstart  who  is  supposed  to  be  addfessed  in  the  pre- 
vions  lines,  is  a  plebeian  tribune,  and  he  hei-e  affirms  that,  if  his  birth  is  low, 
that  of  his  colleague  Novius  (who  may  be  anybody,  see  note  on  S.  3.  21 )  is 
Btill  lower.  Freedmen,  and  persons  follo^ving  low  trades,  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  and  forced  into  high  magistracies  by  Julius  Cffisar,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  this  Satiro  was  written  that  Augustns  purged  the  scnato 
of  these  members.  The  woids  '  gradu  post  mc  sedet  uno '  miiy  be  a  mctaphor 
taken  from  the  the^tre,  of  whicl^thc  fii-st  fourteen  rows  were  assigncd  to  the 
Eqnites  (Epod.  iv.  15,  n.). 

41 .  Hoc  tibi  Pauilus  Et  MessaUa]  Thcse  were  names  belonging  to  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  familics  of  Romc,  the  JEmilia  and  Yaleria.  Horace 
introduces  the  name  Messalla  probably  out  of  complimcnt  to  his  fricnd  Cor- 
vinns,  for  whom  he  wrote  C.  iii.  21.  As  to  'hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  *  propter 
hoc,'  see.above,  S.  1.  46,  n.  Tbe  same  person  who  puts  the  question  *  tune 
Syri,  etc.  1 '  is  here  supposed  to  rcjoin,  saying,  that,  thongh  this  worthy  trib- 
une  has  a  colieague  a  degree  Icss  illnstrions  than  himsclf^  he  nccd  notthink 
himself  a  PauIIus ;  and  lM)sides,  though  Novius  be  his  inferior  in  one  way,  he 
beats  him  in  strength  of  lungs,  "  and  that  is  what  we  like,"  where  the  speaker 
ironically  pnts  himself  for  the  peoplc. 

43.  Chncurrantqueforotriajunera,]  These  would  be  public  funerals,  *fti- 
nera  indictiva,'  at  which  the  corpse  of  thc  dcceased  was  carried  in  proccssion 
fiom  his  house,  with  the  noise  of  trampets  and  horas  and  fifes ;  and  womcn 
(*praeficae*)  singing  dirgcs;  and  *mimi,*  dancers  and  stage-players,  who 
recited  passages  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  acted  the  part  of  mer- 
ly-andrews,  mixing  mirth  with  woe ;  and  afler  these  came  men  who  repre- 
sented  the  ancestors  of  the  dcceascd,  wearing  masks  suitcd  to  each  character ; 
and  then  the  corpse  on  an  open  bicr,  wliich  was  followcd  by  the  rclations  and 
friends,  a]l  dressed  in  black.    Thcy  went  thus  in  proccssion  to  the  Forum, 
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wben  the  bier^wiis  set  down,  and  one  of  the  velaCiozul  pix»i0iinced  a  fiine]?»! 
oration,  after  wsbich  ^e  body  was  taken  «p  agam,  and  the  pKocession  went 
on,  wkh  the  same  noisy  accompaaiments,  to  the  pljacc  without  the  citv  (intra- 
mural  bucials  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  thc  Twelve  Tabtes)  where  to 
hody  wafi  ficst  lo  be  bamt,  and  then  boried.  The  idiom  *  magna  sonftbit ' 
occurs  above,  S.  4.  4B,  'os  magna  sonaturum.' 

48.  Qaod  mhiparerat]     See  aboye,  on  y.  25. 

49.  for$U\  This  word  is  compounded  of  *  fors  sit.*  Whether  it  occijU» 
elsewhere,  or  whether  the  pafisage»  in  wfaich  it  is  supposed  to  oceur  are  cor- 
rectly  copted,  is  doubted.  Hozace  says  it  migfat  be  ^at  people  had  cause  to 
grudge  him  the  honorable  post  of  mihtajy  tribnne,  becanse  lie  was  not  quali- 
§ed  for  it ;  but  no  one  could  deny  that  hc  deserved  tlie  friendship  of  Mi9ce- 
nas,  because  he  was  eo  particular  in  choosing  only  Ae  deeerving.  *  Prava 
ambitione '  meanfl  low  flatteiy,  to  which  Mjeeenas  would  not  li»ten. 

52.  Fdk«iA  dietr6\  'jFelix'  is  'lucky.'  Horace  means  he  did  uot  owe 
Jiis  ii^rodttctioa  to  Ma&oenas  to  his  luck,  but  to  his  friends.  As  to  'hoc/  ^ee 
above,  v.  41,  n. 

55.  VtrgiiiuM,  poei  hune  Vhtruis]     See  S.  5.  40,  n. 

56.  singuUim]    Oatchin^  his  breath,  as  a  nervous  maii  might. 

59.  Satureiano]  A^fine  hoi-se,  bred  in  the  pastui-es  of  Saturium  fn  Oalabna, 
near  Tarentum.    The  lengtfaening  of  the  antepenult  is  required  by  the  metre. 

64.  sed  vita  et  pedore  puro.  *  Not  as  being  the  son  of  a  distingnished 
father,  but  beeanse  mv  Ufe  and  heart  were  pure.' 

68.  aut  makk  lustra]  '  Bad  faaunts.'  Horace  repeatedly  introduces  '  ant ' 
after  'iieque,'  twicie  repeated.  Other  passages  are  O.  iii.  23.  5;  S  i.  9.  31 ; 
ii.  1.  15;  2.  22.  The  oonstraction  with  'nec'  and  *et'  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  has  been  noticed  bcfore. 

71.  macro  pauper  ageUo]  This  small  farm  of  his  father'6,  at  Yenusia^  was 
confiscated  during  the  time  he  was  with  tfae  army  of  Brutus  and  Oassius. 

72.  Noluit  in  Flavi  htdum]  His  fatba*,  who  knew  the  valne  of  a  good  edu- 
cation,  and  fbnned  a  right  estimate  of  Horace^s  abilities,  would  not  send  him 
to  a  small  provincial  school,  kept  by  one  Flavius,  where  notblng  but  arith- 
metic  was  taiight,  bat  took  him  for  his  education  to  Home,  whore,  though. 
Horacc  oomplmns  that  the  teaching  lay  chieily  in  figures,  and  the  pursuits  Of 

•a  practical  Ufe  (£pp.  ii.  1.  103,  sqq. ;  A*  F.  325,  sqq.),  there  were  meaiis  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the-.arts,  for  thosQ  who  chose  to  tako 
advantage  of  them.  Ovid  in  like  manner  was  sent  from  Sulmo,  his  nativo 
town,  to  ROme. "  (Trist.  iv.  10.  16  )  *  Magni,'  *  magnis,'  raay  mean  *big,' 
'cparse,'  contemptuously ;  or  they  raay  mean  'important,'  as  centurions  and 
their  sons  might  be  in  a  small  municipal  town. 

74.  Laevo  smpensi  loctdos]  This  versc  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  56.  Each 
boy  went  to  school  with  a  bag,  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  pens,  and 
perhaps  his  *  calculi,'  or  pebbles  used  in  calculation.  '  Tabulam '  probably 
significs  the  wooden  tablet  covered  with  wax,  for  writing  upon.  These  conn- 
try  schoolboys  did  for  themselves  what  at  Bome  was  done  for  boys  of  good 
birth  by  slaves,  *  capsarii.'  ^     • 

75.  Ibant  octonis]  The  Ides  were  eight  days  (inclusive)  after  the  Nones, 
and  hence  I  imagine  tlie  epidiet  '  octonis.'  '  Aera '  means  the  teacher'8  fee» 
which  appears  to  have  been  paid  monthly. 

76.  Sed  puerum  est  ausus]  At  what  age  Horace  was  sent  to  Bome  he  doea 
not  inform  us,  but  it  is  probable  he  went  when  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old. 

77.  Arte»  quas  doceat]  In  the  earlier  days  of  Boman  history,  the  educa- 
tion  of  a  boy  was  of  thc  simplest  kind,  consisting  chieily  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  *CaIculator'  and  'notarius'  continued  until  tho  time  of 
Martial  to  be  names  for  a  schoolmaster ;  and,  as  observed  belbre  (v.  72,  n.). 
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■tihe  midonty  of  boy»  leamed  little  more  than  the  abo^^B,  even  in  Horace's 
time.  when  Cicero  was  a  boy,  the  lcaming  of  the  Twelve  Tables  formed  » 
necessary  part  of  education.  Frecr  intercourse  with  Greece  and  the  Greek 
.towns  of  Italy  brought  a  more  liberal  class  of  studies  to  Rome,  where  Horaoe 
says  he  studied  Homer  (Epp.  ii.  2.  41,  sq).  Rhetoric  was  a  branch  of  study 
much  pursued  by  the  young  Romans ;  poetry  likewise,,and  the  philosophy 
of  Greece.  Their  studies  commenccd  at  an  early  age,  at  fii-st  under  the 
teaching  of  their  'paedagogi,'  aud  affcerwards  (till  they  assumcd  the  *toga 
virilis/  and  in*some  cases  longer)  at  the  '  ludi  literarii/  private  schools  which 
they  attendcd  as  day  scholars. 

79.  In  magno  tU  popidOf]  '  So  far  as  one  could  see  me  in  such  a  busy 
crowd-'. 

81 .  custos  incorruptissimiui]  The  ' paedagogns '  ('  custos  M,  whose  office  wa^ 
of  late  growth  at  Kome,  and  borrowed  from  Greece,  had  the  same  functions 
as  the  Traidayaayos  among  the  Gi^ceks,  and  was  a  slave,  as  there.  He  was 
continually  about  the  boy's  person,  and  went  with  him  to  his  masters.  This 
.  task  Horace^s  father,  who.could  have  had  but  few  slaves,  and  had  none  whom 
he  could  trust  with  such  impoitant  duties,  performed  himself.  Besides  the 
*  paedagogus,'  as  observed  above  (v,  74,  n.),  other  slaves  went  with  the  boy, 
to  cany  his  bag,  etc,  and  to  give  him  consequcnce. 

86.  pmeco — coactor]  The  first  of  these  functionarics  was  a  crier,  either  at 
auctions  (one  of  his  dutics  being  to  induce  pci*sons  to  attend  and  buy,  see  A- 
P.  419),  or  in  courts  of  justice,  or  thc  public  assemblies.  There  was  a  *  prae- 
co '  at  all  panishments  and  executions,  to  declai^e  the  crime  of  the  oifender 
(Epod.  iv,  12,  n.)  ;^  also  town-criers,  who  cricd  lost  property,  as  with  us. 
There  were  other  kinds  of  cricrs.  Which  class  Horace  refers  to,  we  cannot 
telL  Nor  is  it  decided  what  class  of  *  coactores '  iii»  father  belonged  to. 
There  were  persons  employed  by  the  *  publicani  *  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
who  were  called  'coactores.'  The  person  who  coUected  the  money  bid  at 
an  auction,  was  also  a  '  coactor,*  and,  generally,  persons  employed  to  collect 
money  bore  that  tide.  It  is  probahle  that  the  *  coactorcs '  of  the  first  class 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  Matthew  the  Apostle  was  one,  and  he  was 
rich.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  elder  Horace  belonged  to  the  second 
of  the  above  classes,  and  some  color  is  given  to  this  by  the  association  of  the 

^  woi-d  with  *  praeco.'    But  Suetonius,  or  the  author  of  Horace*8  life  attributed 
*  to  him,  says  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  *  publicani.' 

87.  at  hoc  nunc]  *  Hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  *  propter  hoc,'  «VI  tovt<^^  is  com- 
monl^  used  by  Horace.  See  in  this  Satire,  vv.  41  and  52.  It  is  also  com- 
mon  in  Caesar. 

89.  Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum]  '  I  hope  while  I  have  my  senses  I  may  never 
be  ashamed.'  Horace  uses  this  mode  of  expression  elsewhere,  as  in  the  last 
Satire,  V.  44,  and  S.  ii.  3.  322. 

\  90.  dolo]  *  Dolus '  is  used  like  '  fraus '  in  C.  i.  28. 30,  for  a  fault  generally : 
"'dolo  suo,*  *by  his  own  fault.' 

93.  Et  vox  et  ratio:]   *  My  language  and  my  jndgment.' 

94.  A  ceriis  annis]  *  From  any  given  period.'.  He  mcans  that,  at  all  times 
frpm  his  cradle  upwards,  his  father  had  been  to  him  all  that  a  father  could 
be^  'Legere  ad  fastum,'  to  choose  with  refcrence  to  ambition  whatever 
parents  each  man  might  desire.  We  know  nothing  of  Horace's  mother, 
whom  he  probably  lost  in  very  early  life ;  but  he  h^  intimates  his  respect 
•for  her  memoiy,  as  well  as  his  father^s. 

97.  Fascibus  et  seUis]  The  '  fasces  *  were  bundles  of  sticks,  -with  or  without 
an  axe  in  the  middle,  which  were  carried  before  the  consuls  and  praetors  by 
lictors.  The  *  sella  curulis '  was  a  chair  oraamented  with  ivory,  tlie  use  of 
which  during  the  republic  was  confined  to  the  cousuls,  pnetors,  curule  sediles,, 
andcensors. 

37 
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98.  firtasae]  The  Chreeks  used  «rw  in  this  way,  where  a  certain  and  nqt 
a  doabtful  proposition  is  intendcd. 

101.  saluiandi  plures^]  This  means,  that  hi  order  to  preserre  his  position 
he  mnst  sell  his  independence,  bpwing  to  persons  he  woold  not  otnerwise 
notice,  and  payins  visits^of  ceremony  early  in  ihe  moming,  —  a  trouble  that 
Horaoe  would  feel  «ore  than  most  men.  He  must  also,  he  sars,  hire  ooe.  or 
two  persons  to  go  aboufwith  him  in  the  chara/cter  of  cliefits ;  he  tnust  buy  ^ 
number  of  horses  and  slaves  of  the  lower  sort. 

108.  plurts  calonei]  ^Calones'  were  properly  slayes  who  went  with  the 
army,  carrjing  the  heavier  part  of  the  soldiers'  accontrements.  But  the  word 
was  also  applkd  to  domestie  slaTCs  employed  on  menial  work. 

104.  ducenda  petmrita]  The  *petorritum'  was  a  four-wheeled  carri^ge, 
said  to  hare  been  introdnced  from  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 

cwrio  Ire  Ocet  muh]  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjectnre  what  Hor- 
aoe  means  by  *  curta'  Pn>bably  a  stout,  short-bellied  animal  is  intende^,  an 
ngly  beast. 

105.  «Mptf  TamdumA  Along  the  most  fliequented  of  ail  the  roed»,  the 
Yia  Appia,  and  to  the  iarthest  part  of  Italy,  carrying  his  portmantean  behind 
him.  Public  officers  could  nOt  go  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  Rorae^ 
without  the  permission  of  the  seiiate. 

-  107.  Ttfli,]  See  v.  24.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  parsimonions  person» 
going  into  the  coiintry  with  no  company  of  friends,  but  only  five  slaves  \o 
attend  him  (see  note  on  S.  i.  3.  11),  carrying  a  jar  of  their  master^s  cheap 
wine.  The  Via  Tiburtina  kfit  Rome  by  the  £sqniline  gate,  and  bore  that 
name  as  far  as  Tibnr,  whence  the  Yia  Valma  completed  the  oommunicatipa 
with  Atemum  on  the  Hadriatic. 

111.  Miilibua  atque  aUis]     See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  197. 

112.  guanti  olus  acfar;]  Horace  means  that  he  lounges  ip  tiie  market  and 
■talks  freely  to  the  market  pcople,  without  fear  of  iowering  his  di^nity,  or 
being  lemarked. 

113.  FaUacem  Circ«m]  The  Circus  Maximns  was  said  to  have  been-  bnilt 
by  Tarqninius  Priscns  fbr  races  and  athletic  exhibitions.  Dtfferent  writers 
mention  that  fortnne-tellers  and  other  impostors  resorted  to  the  Circns;  and 
gave  it  a  bad  name ;  bnt  it  was  also  ii^equented  by  prostitiites  in  vast  nnrabers, 
who  hu?ed  the  vaults  nnder  the  <  cavea,'  and  carricd  on  their  vile  trade  there, . 
and  was  surroundcd  with  shops  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators. 
The  Circns  Maximus  was  dUled  Circns  kot  ^foj^v.  Wheti  tberc  were  no 
races  or  games  going  on,  it  was  probably  freqnented  as  a  lounge  by  all  man- 
ner  of  people ;  but  probablv  men  of  conseqnence  did  not  care  to  be  seen  tbere 
among  the  vulgar,  at  sucn  times.  The  Forum  was  not  frequented  in  th^ 
evening  by  the  richer  class  of  people,  whe  were  then  eating  their  dinner, 
Horace  liked  to  stroll  out  at  that  hour,  and  take  his  light  meal  aftcrwards, 
and  to  stop  and  hear  what  the  fortnne-tellers  had  to  say  fgr  themselve^, 
llespectinff  these  persons,  sce  C  i.  11. 

115.  Adporri  et  ciceris]  This  Pythagorean  meal  pf  lecks,  pnfse,  and  frit- 
ters,  was  partly  perhaps  matter  of  choice,  and  partly  of  necessity.  Horace 
was  poor  at  this  time,  and  his  health  was  indifferent.  A  vcgetahle  diet  waa 
and  is  much  more  coramon  in  Italy  than  with  us ;  and  probablj^  the  most 
luxurious  of  the  Homans,  when  by  themselves,"  f^eqnently  abstaincd  from 
meat.  A  dish  of  *  cicer,*  ready  boifed,  was  sold  in  the  streets  fbr  an  as,  in 
the  time  of  Martial  (i.  104. 10).  *  Laganus  *  is  described  by  the  SchoJiasts  as 
a  flat,  thin  cake,  fried  and  eaten  with  condiments.  It  was  sometimes  fried 
under  i-oast  meat  or  fowls,  so  as  to  gct  their  dripping,  and  so  woAild  be  like 
our  Yorkshire  pudding.    Horace  had  no  doubt  the  plalner  sort 

116.  pueris  tribuSy]  This  number  was  the  lowest,  .pnobably,  that  at  thait 
time  waited  on  any  person  who  had  any  slaves  at  ail,    (See-above,  on  ▼. 
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107.)  '  Lapis  albuB '  was  ji  small  side-table  of  white  marble.  The  wealth y 
Komans  had  a  great  vanety  of  tables  of  the  haddsomest  sort  in  their  dining- 
rooms,  for  exhibiting  their  plate.  (See  below,  S.  2.  4,  n. ;  and  above,  S.  3. 
'  13,  n.)  AU  the  plate  Horace  had  to  show  was  two  cnps  and  a  cyathns  (C. 
iii.  19.  12^,  and  these  it  is  probable  were  nsaally  empty.  The  *  eohiniis '  is  a 
Tessel  nofdiere  else  mentioned  by  that  name,  and  is  varioosly  interpieted  as 
.  a  salt-oeliar  (in  the  shape  of  an  '  echinos '  or  sea4iedgehog),  a  glass  bottle,  a 
leather  bottlO)  and  a  wooden  bowi  in  which  to  wash  the  caps.  *  Paterae ' 
were  broad,  flat,  saucer-ehaped  citps,  and  wera  mnch  nsed  in  Imations.  '  Gut- 
tos '  was  a  k>ng,  thin-necked  bottle,  from  which  wine  or  oil  vas  pooied  veiy 
8k>wly,  drop  by  drop.  It  was  also  used  in  libations,  and  these  two  vessehi, 
as  here  joined,  have  reference  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  libation  at  eveiy 
meal  to  the  Laies.  See  O.  iv.  5. 34,  n.  These  were  €i  tbe  oommonest  earthen- 
ware  which  came  from  Campaaia.     See  S.  ii.  8.  144. 

120.  ohmwlus  Manyaf]  Horace  £ays  he  goes  to  bed  withont  the  nervous 
feeling  that  he  mnst  he  up  early  to  go  to  the  Forara,  where  a  statiie  of  Mar- 
syas  was  erected  near  the  Rostra.  Marsyas  was  a  £ftbaloas  persoft,  wbo  was 
said  te  bave  ehallen^ed  ApoUo  to  play  the  lyre  against  fais  flute.  ApoUo, 
faaving  gained  the  nctory,  caased  Marsyas  to  be  flayed  alive.  Marsyas  or 
Silenus  was  the  symbol  of  a  city  having  the  Jns  Italicum,  one  part  of  which 
was  a  free  constitution  of  its  own.  It  would  iherefore  appear  m  the  Forum 
as  the  symbol  ef  free  jnrisdiction,  The  only  representations  of  Marsyas  that 
leraain,  exhil»t  him  either  in  the  ogony  of  punishment,  or  in  the  suspeiiae 
that  preceded  it.  Wherefore  *'a  Marsyas  countenanoe ''  was  synonyinQttS 
wkh  dejeetwn  and  ili-humor ;  and  Horace  seems  to  indicate  that  his  &ce  was 
distorted,  and  ascribes  it  hamorously  tb  his  detestatioa  of  the  yottngec  No- 
vius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  usurer. 

132.  Ad  quariam  jaeeo ;]  Tho  first  hour  he  considers  late  enongh  for.  any 
man  to  sleep  (£pp.  i.  17.  6).  Somethncs  he  got  up  early  and  went  eat  to 
walk  (8.  9) ;  bnt  as  a  general  rulc  he  remain^  in  bed  tilL  the  fonrth  hQor, 
aftor  which  he  got  up  and  took  a  stroU,  as  he  had  done  the  eveniog  bofare ; 
or  else,  after  rcading  and  writing  (or  thinking,  as  fae  says  S.  4.  183)  by  him- 
self  ('taoitum')  aiid  in  bed,  as  much  as  he  felt  inclined,  he  anointed  himself 
widi  oil,  and  went  to  the  Campus  Martius  to  get  some  exercise.  Xhe  Eo- 
mans  rubbed  oil  on  their  limbs,  either  before  swimraing  in  the  Tiber  (C.  iii. 
12.  7,  S.  ii.  l.  8),  or  before  their  more  violent  exercises  (C.  i.  8.  8,  sqq.). 
The  parsimonious  Natta,  who  robbod  the  lamps  to  oil  himself,  was  probably 
a  yerson  of  good  family,  that  being  the  cognomen  of  the  Pinaria  gens,  one  of 
the  oldest  patridan  famil^cs  in  Bome. 

125.  Asi  vbi  mefesaum]  When  the  sun  began  to  get  hot  about  noon,  and 
Horace  was  tired  with  his  game,  he  went  to  the  pnblic  baths  to  bathe,  which 
waa  usnal  after  playing,  and  thcn  took  a  light  luncheon  (scc  above,  S.  5.  25, 
n.),  after  whioh  ne  lounged  at  home  till  evening,  whcn  ho  wcnt  out  for  his 
stroll  perhaps,  and  came  home  again  to  his  supper,  as  hc  told  us  bcfore. 
'  Lusnm  trigonem '  was  a  game  of  baU  only  mcntioncd  elsewhcre  by  Martial. 
The  players,  as  the  name  implies,  were  three  in  numbcr,  and  stoodin  .a  tri- 
angle.  Their  skill  appears  to  have  bcen  shown  in  throwing  and  catching  tlie 
ball  with  the  ieft  hand. 

127.  quantum  interpellet]  '  As  much  as  would  prcvont  me  from  going  all 
day  on  an  empty  stomach.'  The  prose  construction  would  be  '  interpcUet 
qnin,'  or  *  quominus,'  or  '  ne  durem.' 

131.  Quaestor]     The  office  of  'quaestor,'  which  wos  at  one  time  a  hi;;h 

magistracy,  when  the  '  quoestores '  had  charge  of  the  *  aerarium '  or  public 

treasury,  was  at  this  timo  one  of  little  weight.    Its  functions  were  not  clearly 

•  defined.     Horace  was  a  scriha  in  the  qu^estor^s  office,  which  perfaaps  leafis 

him  to  speak  of  a  qus&stor.    The  oflicQ  was  high.  enougb  for  the  QCQH^iom. 
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SATIRE    VIi; 

The  subjdct  of  this  Satire  is  a  dispute  between  Riipilius  Kex,  one  of  the 
officers  on  the  staff  of  Bratus,  and  a  merchant  named  Persius,  of  Clazomenas 
(a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna),  arising,  it  may  be  supposed,  out  of  some 
money  transactions.  Horace  treats  the  matter  mucli  in  the  same  way  as  tlie 
dispute  got  up  between  the  two  parasites  for  the  amusement  of  Msecenas  and 
his  friends  at  Caudium  (S.  5.  51,  sqq.).  He  no  doubt  bad  some  reason  for 
disliking  RupiUus,  which  the  Schoiiasts  supply,  whether  with  any  sufficient 
authority  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  tell  us  that  this  man's  native  plaoe 
was  Prasneste  (which  may  be  gathered  from  v.  28) ;  that  he  was  banished 
from  that  town  by  his  fellow-citij^ns ;  that  he  then  served  in  Africa  in  tlie 
army  of  Attius  Varus,  proprsetor  of  Cn.  Pompeius ;  that  he  was  leceiyed  into 
favor  by  Julius  Caesar  and  made  Prsetor ;  that  aftcr  Ctesar^s  death  he  was 

-  proscril)ed  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  joined  the  army  of  Brutus.  Finally,  that  he 
was  disgiisted  at  Horace,  a  man  of  low  birth,  being  made  a  military  tribune, 

,  and  continually  insulted  him,  which  indignities  Horace  retorted  in  this  Satii^e. 
Persius,  the  SchoUasts  say,  was  bom  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Roman  mother. 
Beyond  this,  which  may  or  may  not  be  trae,  we  know  nothing  about  him  but 
what  we  gather.from  this  Satire,  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  carried  on 
a  large  businessof  some  kind  at  Ciazomen,».  The  dispute  arose  when  Bra- 
tus  and  his  army  were  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in  b.  c.  43-44  (see  note  on 
y.  18).  How  soon  afterwards  the  Satire  was  written,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
not  long,  probably.  It  may  have  been  made  on  the  spot,  and  shown  to  those 
who  would  find  most  amusement  in  it,  in  the  camp. 

1.  Proscripfi  Regis  Rupili]     The  Rupilia  gcns  was  a  plebeian  family  of  no 

rat  note  in  Romc.  The  only  one  Of  the  name  who  was  distinguished  was 
Rupilius,  consul  in  b.  c.  132,  and  the  following  year  proconsul  in  Sicily. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lailius  and  the  Youngcr  Scipio  (Cic.  de  Anii- 
cit,  27).  As  to  Rupilius  Rex  and  Persius,  see  Introductipn.  By  *  proscripti ' 
'  it  is  perhaps  intended  to  compare  this  Rex  with  the  last  of  the  Reges,  Tar- 
quinius.  If  so,  the  play  upon  the  name  is  repeated  in  tbe  last  line.  See 
note. 

2.  Hyhrida  quo  pacfo  sit  Persius  vUua,]  '  Hybrida '  applies  to  all  cross-bred 
animals,  and  vras  uscd  for  a  man  one  of  whoso  parcnts  was  a  Roman  and  the 

"  other  a  foreigncr.  ^ 

3.  Omnibus  et  Uppis  notum  et  tonsoribus]  Thc  apotliecarics'  and  barbers' 
shops  were  constantly  crowdcd  with  idlcrs,  who  haci  notliing  to  do  but  to  gos- 
sip  about  the  news  of  tlie  hour.  With  thc  barbcrs  it  has  been  so  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  The  Romans  were  commonly  affiicted  with  weakness  of  the 
eycs,  and  this  caused  the  apothccary  to  be  as  much  mixcd  up  with  idlers  as 
the  barber. 

7.  Confidens  tumdusque,]     Sec  C.  iii.  4.  50,  n. 

8.  Sisennas  Darros  ut  equis]  Of  Sisenna  and  Barrus  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  it  may  be  conjcctured,  from  this  place,  that  their  names  wcre  proverbial 
for  foul-mouthcd,  abusive  persons.  The  plural  number  is  used  hcre  for  the 
singular,  according  to  a  usage  common  to  all  lan^uages.  So  Virg.  Grcorg. 
ii.  169  :  "  Haec  Dccios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos,  Scipiadas  duros  bcUo." 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  6 :  "  Fabricii  Curii  Corancanii."  See  also  abovc,  C.  i.  12. 
37,  wliere  Scauros  is  probably  put  for  the  bcst  of  that  fiimily,  M.  ili^milius. 
'  Equis  albis '  is  equivalcnt  to  *  fleet  horses,'  according  to  that  line  of  Vii^ 
in  which  he  describcs  the  horses  of  Tumus,  "  Qui  candore  nives  anteirent, 

*  cnrsibus  auras  "  (Aen.  xii.  84).  The  expression  *  equis  praocnireret  albis '  is 
pFoverbialy  *  he  would  soon  outstrip  them.' 
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/  9.  Paaquamnihil  inier  uhrumque  Convenity']  When  they  found  they  conld 
not  settle  their  quarrel  privately,  they  went  before  the  praetor  (v.  18).  Th« 
digression  that  intervenes  is  a  comparison  between  such  disputants  and  the 
warriors  of  the  Iliad.  When  men  fall  out,  says  he,  they  fight  after  the  fashion 
of  two  brave  hcroes  engaged  in  a  deadly  feud,  even  as  Hector  and  Achillcs, 
who  hated  each  other  so  mortally,  and  were  so  exceedingly  brave,  that  they 
could  not  be  separated  when  they  came  together  in  conflict  till  one  or  othcr 
was  killed ;  or  else  they  behave  as  when  two  cowards  meet,  and  both  are  glad 
to  give  way ;  or  as  when  the  strong  meets  the  weak;  Diomed  meets  Giaucus, 
and  the  weak  gives  in,  aud  humbles  himself  before  his  enemy. 

11.  inter  Hectera  —  atgue  inter  Achillem]  This  repetition  of  'inter'  is  not 
nncommon.  See  Cic.  Lael.  c.  25:  ''Contio— ^judicare  solet  quid  intersit 
inter  popuhirem  civem,  et  inter  constantem,  severum,  et  gravem."  See  Eppl 
i.  2.  11.  '  Animosum'  belongs  to  *Achillem,'  *atque'  being  often  put  by 
Horace  after  the  first  word  of  its  clause.  See  £pod.  xvii.  4.  S.  i.  5.  4 ; 
6.  131. 

1 5.  vexei]  The  meeting  between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former 
loses  heart  and  gives  up  his  arms  to  his  adversaxT,  is  related  in  Hom.  11.  vi. 
234,  sqa.    On  'ultro,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n. 

18.  /Jrwto  praetore  tenente]  Bmtus  was  *  practor  urbanns  *  in  the  year  B.  c. 
44,  when  Cassar  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  ycar  he  left  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  posscssion,  as  propnetor,  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Macedonia  and  Bithynia,  which  had  becn  assigned  him  by  the  senate,  who 
revoked  his  appointment  before  he  had  rcachcd  his  province,  and  assigned  it 
to  M.  Antonius,  and  ho  made  it  over  to  his  brother  Caius.  Brutus,  howevcr, 
in  defiance  of  the  scnate,  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
retained  it  aftcr  the  formation  of  the  coalition  bctween  Augustus  and  M.  An* 
tonius.  Being  then  at  war  with  the  senate,  he  led  his  troops  into  Asia  Minor 
as  into  a  foreign  country,  and  ovciTan  Lycia,  and  dealt  with  Asia  as  his  own 
province.  Procecding  through  the  countrv  he  probably  held  *  conventus ' 
(see  below,  V.  22)  at  particular  places,  for  thc  purpose  of  hearing  disputes  as 
proprastor ;  and  it  was  at  such  a  gathcring  at  Ciazomcnae  that  this  cause  of 
jPersinS  and  Ilex  was  heard.  Horace  calls  Brutus  '  praetor,'  though  he  was 
jDOt  entitled  strictly  to  tho  name,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  which  had  .never  bcen  assigned  him.  He  called  himself  at  this  time 
*  imperator/  as  appears  from  coins  still  existing. 

20.  Chmpositum  melius  cum  Bitho  BaoAius^  'Compositnm'  agrees  with 
'  par '  understood,  that  word  being  nscd  as  a  substantive  for  *  a  pair,'  both  in 
the  singnlar,  as  here,  and  the  plural,  as  Cic.  Lael.  c.  4 :  "  Ex  omnibus  seculis 
Tix  tria  aut  quattuor  nominantur  paria  amicorum."  Bithus  and  Bacchius 
are  said  to  have  been  gladiators  of  great  rcpute,  who,  after  having  in  thcir 
time  killed  many  antagonists,  finally  killed  each  other.  As  to  '  in  jus,'  see 
S.  9.  77. 

I  22.  ridetur  ab  omni  Conventu;]  *  Ridetur'  is  uscd  impenonally.  ^  '  Conven- 
tus '  was  a  meeting,  at  fixod  timcs  and  places,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
bcibre  the  prstor  or  govemor,  for  the  purpose  of  scttling  disputcs  and  trans- 
acting  business.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  certain  districts  out  of  which 
8uch  meetings  were  composed. 

23.  laudatque  cohortem :]  The  official  staff  of  a  provincial  govemor  was 
called  his  *  coliors '  and  *  comites.'  See  Epp.  i.  3.  6 ;  8.  2,  14.  The  lowcr 
officials,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  *  cohors,'  but  were  a  good  deal  about  the 
person  of  tho  govemor,  Cicero  speaks  of  as  thosc  "  qui  quasi  ex  cohortc  prac- 
toris  appellari  solent"  (Ad  Qu.  Fr.  1.  i.  Ep,  1.  c.  4,  whcre  sce  Long's  notc). 
,'  Comes '  was  retaincd  as  a  titlc  of  honor  during  tho  cmpiro,  and  has  survivc^ 
to  the  present  day  in  tho  word  *  count.' 

\.  25.  canem]     The  'dog-star,'  as  opposed  td  thc  'stellao  salnbres.'    *J 
37*.  . 
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«epta  R^  ^'  sho^s  thlit  Bi^ilias  b<&loiig«d  «» lihe  '  eohMb/  «bd  thereibf^  Wd , 
ft  post  of  trust  about  Bnttufl,  :' 

27.  ^^ititr  gno  rara  aecuris.]  Betweeo  precipitoOs  banks  cor^:ed  with  trees^ 
trhere  tlie  axe*sehioin  comes,  from  their  inaccessible  positioQ. 

28.  TwA  Pi'€»rK8tmu9\  See  Introduction.  '  Salfio  muitoque  fluenti '  means^ 
as  he  went  on  with  bis  bitteniess,  pouhug  on  like  a  full  straam.  His  abuse 
is  salt,  the  other  man^s  viacgar. 

29.  Expnssa  arbtuh\  'Drawu  from  ihe  yimjatd.'  The  illastraftion  Hor^ 
aoe  ehooses  forthe  abuse*whicli  the  enraged  Kupiiius  huris  back  ('regerit')^ 
upon  his  antagonist,  is  that  wliich  the  vine-dresser  vetorts  upon  the  passengcr^ 
who  provokes  him,  in  the  iirst  instance,  by  calling  to  iiim  "  Cuckoo ! "  but  who 
is  fain  to  letreat  befbre  the  storm  of  foul  language  the  Vine>dresser  letumff 
him,  still  however  calUlig  as  he  retireS)  "  Cuckoo,  cudExx) ! ''  He  was  eon- 
didered  a  tardy  periton  who  had  not  got  his  vines  trimmed  by  the  arrivat  of 
the  euckoo,  and  the  joke  consists  in  the  passenger  telling  the  vine-di*esser  thai 
the  cuckoo  was  coming,  and  would  find  his  trees  unpruned,  which  was  a» 
mttch  as  to  call  him  a  iaey  felhyw.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  tb  the  same 
•flFect)  and  modem  travellers  observc  similar  practices  among  the  Neapolitai& 
peasantry  now.  In  *  vindemiator '  the  third  syllable  coalesces  with  the  fbutth^ 
See  a  iii.  4. 41,  and  add  S.  i.  8. 43 ;  5. 67  ;  h.  2.  21 ;  3.  245.  Epp.  ii.  2^  120. 
^lnvictus'  means  ona  who  could  not  be  beaten  with  his  own  weapons  of 
abuBe» 

32.  Italo  perfa$iis  aceto,]  *  Pus,'  *  venenum,'  '  sal,'  '  acetum,'  are  all  wordA 
weil  chosen  for  describing  the  poisonous  character  of  these  men's  malice. 

34v  qui  ftffes  consueris  tolierej]  The  man  plays  npon  the  name  of  Bmtu8„ 
aUndkig  to  him  whom  the  prsetor  olaimed  for  his  ancestor,  L.  Jnnius  Brutus^ 
wiio  b^ped  to  expel  the  last  of  the  kings.    See  note  on  v.  1. 
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Oifr  the  <mt8ide  of  l3ie  city  walls,  in  front  of  Mons  Esquilinus,  lay  th^ 
Campus  Esquitinfis,  in  which  was  a  publio  burial-ground  for  the  poorest  of 
the  peeple>  and  \^  Sestertium  or  plaee  of  execution  for.  slaves  and  others  of 
the  lower  sort,  wliose  bodies  were  left  nnburied,  for  the  dogs  and  vultttres  to' 
pvey  itpon  (see  Bpod.  v.  100).  This  place,  which  must  always  have  be«n  a 
publio  nuisance  and  a  source  of  malarla,  was  given  (as  some  say)  by  a  decrei 
6(  the  senato  to  Mojcenas,  or  olse  purchascd  by  him,  clearcd,  drained,  and 
iaid  out  in  gordenis,  in  which  he  afterwanis  built  a  handi$ome  house.  ( Sec  C» 
iit.  29.  Epod.  ix.  3^  S.  ii.  3.  309.)  His  example  was  afterward^  ^iiowcd 
by  a  membcr  ef  the  honse  of  Lamia,  ia  whose  gardens  Cali^nla  was  buricd^ 
(Suet.  Calig.  c.  69.)  The  foUowing  Satire  was  suggested  by  a  figuro  o^ 
jpriaptts  6Qii  ttp  itf  M^cetias^s  garden»  Tlie  god  is  reprcsemcd  as  controating 
the  present  state  of  the  ground  with  what  it  once  was,  by  wiiich  a  Complimenv 
is  cotiveyed  to  Mjecetias  for  his  public  spirit  in  ridding  tho  city  of  sttdi  » 
nuisanee.  Priapus  is  also  mado  to  complain  of  the  froublc  ho  hos,  in  kocp^ 
ing  the  ground  clear  of  trespassers,  but  more  particulariy  of  thc  witches,.who,. 
having  formerly  carried  on  their  practiccs  among  the  tombs  and  boncs  of  the 
•daad,  continued  to  haunt  the  soenc  of  their  iniquity.  This  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  in  the  woman  wbom  Horace  satirizcd  ttndcr  th© 
namc  of  Canidia  (v.  23,  sqq.).  The  description  is  in  some  parts  very  IHte 
that  of  the  fifch  Epode,  aad  the  two  may  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time. 

A.  inuiU»  lig^um,]    The  ttflelessneM  of  tiie  yfood  ot  the  dg-ttM  Wfts  |^ 
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^TcxluaL  HeBce  aviuifot  Mp€s  meaiaft  men  fiffo^  ii6thiiig.'  Friapiifl  was  a 
i-ural  dmnity,  borrowed  by  tbe  Komaofi  /rom  tbe  laier  mythokigj  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wsis  the  protector  of  tiocks,  fieids,  aiid  gardens,  and  sj^mbolized 
the  fertility  of  oatmre  generally.  Uis  images  were  made  in  a  lougn  fashion, 
and  the  aucient^  had  but  little  respect  for  him,  unless  it  weie  those  of  the 
lowest  sort;  though  Horace,  who  treats  him  so  oontemptnously  here,  speaks 
of  him  elsewhere  (£pod«  ii.),  in  coi^unction  with  Siivauus»  as  receiving  the 
eacrlfice  due  to  him.  No  oue  oouid  better  have  appzeciated  thaii  a  Homaa 
of  Horace's  way  of  thinidng,  whether»  m  respect  to  this  deity  or  any  other, 
the  ironicai  descriptkm  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  9-20)^  which  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  with  advantage.  Tliere  is  no  stzoke  ia  the  wlioie  of  that  description 
more  severe  than  Horace's  *'incertus  scamnum  faoeretne  Priapom  Mahnt 
esse  deum."  The  jQgures  of  Priapus  were  generally  basts,  but  sometimes 
they  were  full  length,  of  ttie  Idnd  Horace  describes.  Usually  they  heid  a 
fiickle  or  a  club  in  their  right  lia&d)  by  way  of  frightening  thieves»  and  a  wisp 
of  straW,  or  ^methiftg  of  that  sort,  to  fri&hten  the  birds. 

6.  importumu  volucres}  Viigil  applies  uie  same  epithet  to  destractiYe  birds : 
**  Obscoenaeque  caJies  imporUtnaeque  volucres  **  (Georg.  i.  470).  The  word 
is  nsed  with  a  varicty  of  meanings,  to  reduoo  wliich  to  one  character  we  must 
know  more  than  we  do  of  its  et^nnology. 

8.  Huc  prius  angustts]  See  Introduction.  The  poor  people  were  bnried 
in  ili-dug  graves,  which  had  the  name  '  paticnli/  probably  a  form  oC  '  pntei.' 
Tbe  manoer  o^  their  funeral  is  hcre  stated  with  painful  satire.  The  poot 
wretch  is  negiected  by  his  master ;  and  a  felk>w-slave,  out  of  his  '  pecnliom/ 
goes  to  the  expense  of  liirii^  ('locabat')  '  vespillones '  (common  corps&i 
bearers,  ¥tKfio(f)6povs)  to  carry  him  out  on  a  bicr  to  the  public  burial-ground/ 
where  hisoerpse  was  tossM  naked  into  a  pit  into  which  other  corpses  had 
bcen  -tosscd  before.  This  scene  could  not  have  occurred  in  all  its  paiticnlart 
yvry  pfien,  since  eveiy  master  was  bonfid  by  law  to  bnry  his  slave,  and  if  any 
pne  did  it  fbr  him,  he  waa  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  funeral  fiom  th^ 
mastcr  of  the  slave.  The  '*  vilis  arca '  was  cailed  '  sandapila,'  a  bier  of  nar^ 
Tow  dimensions. 

11.  PantoUibo  sMrnM  NmkenUmoqne  nepoH :]  As  to  these  persons,  see  note 
on  S.  1.  101.  In  consequence  of  tlieu:  extravaganoe,  Priapus  foretelk  they 
will  come  fo  a  panper^s  funeral. 

12.  MUU  pede$  tn  fronie,]  This  publie  bnrialgnmnd  was  1,000  feet  in' 
breadth  and  300  in  dcpth.  *  In  fronte'  means  fac-ing  the  pablic  nNHl,  the  Via 
Tibortina  (&  108),  or  the  Yla  Praene^ina,  one  of  which,  or  botli»  mnst  have 
paissed  very  ckise  to  it  (See  Csasar,  B.  G.  ii.  8,  and  Mr.  Long^s  note.)  Ir 
waa  usttal  to  engrave  on  monuments  the  folk)wing  letters,  h.  u.  &  x.  s.,- 
whick  stand  for  /'Hoe  monnmentum  heredes  non  seqoitur";  or  h.  m.  ad 
H.  N.  TRANS.  The  woids  were  sometimes  given  at  full  length.  Sometime^ 
sx  T.  (ex  testamento)  were  inserted  betwccn  h.  and  k.  Snch  sepulchretf 
wcre  called  'sepnlcra  familiaria';  those  that  were  boilt  foraman  and  his 
heirs  were  called  '  hereditaria.'  Hofaoe  writes  as  if  there  were  a  stone 
('cippus')  which  defined  ('dabat')  the  extent  of  this  burial-gromnd)  and 
bore  the  inscripUon  usual  on  private  monument»,  h.  u.  h.  n.  s.,  which  itf 
pbviously  only  a  satire.  The  words  oonld  only  apply  to  a  private  place  of 
buriaL  All  he  really  means  is,  that  a  space  of  ground  of  the  extent  he  men-^ 
tions  was  marked  on  for  the  burial  of  tliese  poor  people. 

14.  Nunc  licet  J^udiis]  The  whole  of  the  Esquiline  or  fifth  n^ion  of 
iiome  was  called  EsquilisB.  TIils,  f)Y>m  having  bcen  an  eye-sore  and  i^ 
plagncyspot^  became  a  healthy  and  pleasant  residence.  Suetonins  telts  us 
that  Augustus,  when  he  was  ill,  went  to  Mieccnas^s  house  in  the  Esquiliae,  to^ 
reeruit  (Octav.  c  72).  The  'agger*  here  referred  to  was  a  raised  terrace, 
Gommeneed  by  Servins  TuUins^  and  eontinued  by  TarqnimxiB  Priscos,  bein^ 
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in  all  ahoni  twelve  stadia  in  length,  and  about  fi%  feet  in  breadth.  Here  tte 
'Komans  walked  in  cold  weather  .to  get  the  sun,  and  had  a  fnll  view  .of  the 
pestilent  plain  which  Meecenas  converted  into  a  paradise.  Juvenal  calls  it 
*  ventosus '  (S.  viii.  48).    *  Quo'  is  used  in  the  Bense  of  *  ex  quo.' 

17.  Citm  mihi  non  tantum]  *  Cum '  is  thus  connected  witb  what  goes  bcfore. 
Priapus  says  the  locality  is  now  made  healthy,  and  the  citizens  may  take 
thcu:  walk  without  being  sickened  with  the  sight  of  bones  bleaching  upon  th^ 
plain,  whereas  his  vexations  still  remain,  —  tiie  driving  away  of  thieves  and 
wild  anhnals,  which  stiil  frequented  the  spot,  and,  yet  worse,  the  punishment 
and  scaring  away  of  tlie  witches,  who  thero  continued  to  carry  on  thcir  abom- 
inable  practices.  We  may  supposo  that,  though  the  place  was  cleared,  the 
witches  still  continued,  from  habit,  to  haunt  the  sccne  of  their  iniquitic^,  and 
that  the  'fures '  and  '  fbrae '  are  thc  dcprcdators  that  came  to  rob  the  gardens 
which  were  the  god'8  particular  capc.  There  is  no  other  instance  of  *  suetus  * 
bein^  used  as  a  trisyllablo.  Lucretius  so  nses  '  snevit '  (vi.  854) :  "  Qui  feni 
quoque  vim  penetrare  suevit." 

'  23.  Vidi  egofnet  niffra]  Tho  god  proceeds  to  relate  a  scene  that  happened 
before  the  tombs  weie  cleared  away  (v.  36),  in  which  the  charactcrs  intro^ 
duced  are  the  notorious  Oanidia,  of  whom  we  have  secn  enongh  in  the  Epodcs, 
and  Sagana,  who  is  associatcd  with  her  in  Epod.  v.  25,  sqq.  Their  appear- 
ance  and  behavior  aie  much  thc  same  as  there. 

nigra  ^ccinctmn  vadere  paUa]  The  *  palla '  waa  the  upper  garment  wom 
by  women  out  of  doors,  as  the  meri  wore  the  toga.  (See  8.  2.  29,  n.)  Here 
'succinctam'  significs  *expeditam,'  'swift  in  lier  movcments,'  as  in  Epod.  v. 
25.  It  is.equivalent  to  ^  praccinctis '  in  S.  5.  6,  where  see  note.  It  occurs 
again,  S.  ii.  6. 107. 

25.  Vum  Sagana  majore]  *  Majore  *  probably  Bignifies  that  Sagana  waa 
older  than.  Canidia. 

-  27.  puUam]    ^neas  ofTers  a  black  lamb  to  Nox  and  Terra  (Aen.  vi.  249) : 
**  Ipse  atri  velleris  agnam  Aeneas  matri  Enmenidum  magnaeque  sotori  Ense 
ferit."    TibuUufl  uses  the  same  word  as  Horace  (i!  2.  61 ) : 
"  Et  me  lustravit  taedis  et  nocte  serena 
Cbncidit'ad  magicos  hostia  pulla  deos.** 

28.  confiigus]   *Poured  and  stirred.'     Compare  TibuU.  (i.  2.  45): 

"  Haec  cantu  finditque  solum,  Manesque  sepulcris 
Elicit,  et  tepido  devocat  ossa  roga" 

29.  Manes]     See  Epp.  ii.  1. 138,  n. 

30.  Lanea  et  effipies  eraty  altera  cerea :]  Tho  meaning  of  the  woollen  image, 
which  was  to  punish  the  waxen  one,  is  not  very  clear.  The  wax  was  to 
inelt,  afid,  as  it  meited,  so  was  the  lover  to  ronsunae  in  the  fires  of  love. 

32.  servilibtts  — *  modis.]  There  was  scarcelv  any  imaginable  form  of  crtt- 
elty  to  which  slttves  were  not  liable,  through  the  caprice  of  their  owners,  and 
this  of  roasting  or  half-roasting  alive  may  have  happened  to  more  than  one 
poor  wretch  of  this  dass. 

34.  aerpentes — Infemas  errare  oanf>«,j  Snakes  in  her  hair,  round  her  waist, 
and  in  her  band  for  a  whip,  are  insignia  always  to  be  found  in  the  representa- 
tions  of  Tisiphone.  Virgil  mentions  the  inremal  hounds  as  howling  at  the 
approach  of  Hecate  (Aen.  vi.  257) :  "  Visaeque  canes  ululare  per  umbram, 
Adventante  Dea."  She  was  worshippcd  under  threc  forms,  as  Lnna  in 
heaven  ;  as  Artemis  (by  the  Greeks)  or  Diana  (by  the  Eomans)  npon  earth ; 
and  as  Proscrpina  in  Tartarus.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  forms  she  waa 
invoked  by  witches.     Hei-e  it  is  in  her  infemal  character. 

36*  tepulcra.]  These  were  great  barrows  formcd  by  the  bnrial  of  a  numbcr 
of  corpses  in  one  pit  Iv.  8,  n.). 

39.  Julius  et  fraguis  Pediatia]  The  connection  between  these  persons, 
Jnlius  and  PcdiatiuSj  is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  kind  not  mentionabiei 
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Jiiliiis  may  Tiaye  beeo^^  freedman  of  the  dlctator^  C.*  JuHas  Cass«r,  and  tho  ^ 
other  person  is  said  to  tave  been  u  Homan  eques.    'the  feminine  termination  . 
is  affixed  to  hi»  mune  to  indicate  that  he  was  addicted  to  thc  vilest  practices. 
Of  Voranos  nothing  is  known ;  but  he  was  some  notorious  thief. 

41.  reaonarent  tnste  et  aadumy]     Tbis  corresponds  with  Virgil^s  description 
(Acn.  vi.  492),  ''^pars  toUere  vocem  Bxiguam." 

43.  cerea]     The  last  two  syUables  coalesce.    See  S,  7.  86,  n. 

46.  Furiarwn]     Horace  calls  the  two  witches  Furies,  hj  a  way  of  speaking 
common  to  all  times  since  the  decline  of  the  reverential  feeling  wliich  made  . 
the  Greeks  shrink  from  mentioning  ^e  name  of  these  ^^fivai  6fai,    Beforo 
Suripides,  no  writer  would  have  made  so  free  with  the  name  pf  the  Erinnycs.  , 
He  appUes  it  to  Helen  (Orest.  1390,  fttpydf^v  *Ait6>i>LtdvUi>v  *Epivvv)j  and  to 
Medea  (Med.  1260,  ^X'  cU^p  roXcnMnr  tfkypiatf  r  *EpunfP  vn  c^ttffropmv),  - 

48.  calkndrum]     Tfai»  is  varioasly  stated  to  be  a  wig,  6t  a  eap,  or  some  ■ 
omament  for  tfae  faead.    The  etjmologj  is  uncertain^ 

50.  VifKulal  These  may  mean  love-knoits^or  long  gxaas  woT«n  into  chflms  • 
for  refractoiy  and  faithless  lovers. 


SATIBB   IX. 

Tms  Batire,  which  is  justly  |>opalar  fbr  its  hnmor  and  great  dramatio' 
power,  faas  an  historicai  yalue  as  showing,  undesignedly,  bnt  more  clearly. 
than  almost  any  description  conld  do,  tfae  cfaaracter  of  Horace.  It  pnts  the '- 
man  before  us  as  in  a  picture. 

Hb*  represents  faimself  as  saimfering  alone  and  eariy  on  the  Sacra  Yia, 
wfaea  a  person  fae  knew  no  more  than  by  nrame,  a  forward  coxcomfo,  oomes 
np  fiaoufiarly  and  faUs  into  conversarion  with  faim,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
for  he  wianted  to  be  ah>ne,  and  knew  the  fellow^s  character,  which  was  prob- ' 
ably  notorions.    Horaoe  does  fais  best  to  shake  him  of^,  bnt  fae  is  too  amiable  > 
to'  cope  witfa  the  efiront^  of  his  companion,  whose  object  is  feo  get,  through 
Hoitece,  an  introdaetion  to  Maecenas^    The  man's  vulgarity  and  want  of  tact 
are  coBspicuons  throughout  the  scene,  while  Horace  exhibits  in  every  parl) 
gbod  bree<!ting  and  an  amiiable  temper ;  and  tfaough  he  is  tried  to  the  utmost 
by  reflections  on  his  patron  and  fais  friends,  fae  is  incapable  of  saying  a  mde ' 
word,  &  taken  ofF  fais .  guard  continuaUy,  and  is  amusingiy  conscious  of  his 
inferiority  to  the  man  of  insolence  on  his  ewn  groundi    The  efiect  of  this : 
pictiure  is  heightened  by  the  introduction,  towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  of  Fns- ' 
cns  Aristiiis,  an  old  friend  of  tlie  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  like 
Horace»  undei^^ood  character,  but  had  t^at  sort  of  moral  courage  and  promp^  > 
titode  ^hidi  fais  friend  wanted.    The  readinesa  with  whicfa  he^kes  up  the 
joke  and  enters  into  Horace^s  absurd  position,  and  thcdespair  to  which  his.' 
desertien  redtt<5es  the  poet,  aie  highiy  ludicrous.    After  various  ineffectnal 
attempts  to  getjrid  oi  the  man,  Hbrace  is  at  last  deliv^d  by  one  who  seizes. 
npon  the  intriider  and  earries  faim  off  to  appear  before  the  prsetor  on  some 
sttit  fae  faas  agldnst  faim* 

1.  tbamforte  vtd  Sacra,]    Horace  does  not  mean  that  it  was  fais  custom  to  ' 
stroU  on  the  Saera  Via,  especiaUy  at  that  hour  in  the  morning,  about  eighti 
oVIock  (v.  35) ;  butthat,  when  he  walked,  his  mind  generaily  dUverted  itself 
witfa  trifles,  being  of  an  easy  tum,  and  having  few  anxieties  to  trouble  it.    On 
the  Via  Sacra,  see  fJpod.  iv.  7,  n.;  vii.  8,  n. 

4.  QuidagiSy]     See  £pp.  1.-3.  15. 

5.  Suaviter  tU  nuncest,"]  'Pretty  well  as  times  go';  by  which  he  means, 
nothihg  at  aU,  not  caring  what  fae  answers,  but  annoyed  at  tfae  forw^ness: 
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of  hifl  assailant.    '  Capio  omnia  quae  ris  *  is  a  conmKm  formnla  of  politO' 
ness. 

6.  Num  guid  vis  f  occupo.']  *  Num  quid  vis  qnin  abeam  ? '  '  Is  there  any- 
thing  else  .1  cnn  do  for  you  before  I  go  ? '  Professor  Key  (L.  G.  1183) 
quotes  this  phrase  from  Terence  (Ad.  ii.  2.  39),  and  adds  in  a  note,  **  Xhis 
or  a  shorter  form,  *  numquid  vis '  ?  was  a  civil  mode  of  saying  good-by." 

*  Occupo '  means  *  I  anticipate  him  bcfore  he  has  time  to  speak.' 

10.  Dicere  nescio  quid  puero,]  When  the  Homans  waiked  abroad  even  for 
a  stroU  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  they  had  one  or  more  slaves  witJi 
them.  They  were  a  particular  class  in  the  ^familia/  and  called,  from  their 
occupation,  'pcdisequi.' 

'11.  O  te,  Bolaney  cercbri  Felicem!]  The  meaning  of  'cerebri'  is  geen  in 
the  adjective  *  cerebrosus '  noticed  above  (5.  21 ).  Horaoe,  remembering  an 
acquaintance  of  qnick,  strong  temper,  enviea  him  that  qnality,  for  he  is  too 
mild  to  shake  oiF  his  companion.  Who  Bolanns  was  is  unknown.  It  was  & 
cognomen  of  one  at  least  of  the  families  at  Rome,  and  derived  from  Bola,  a 
town  of  the  JEqui.  .  . 

18.  Trana  Tiberim  —  cuhai  is]  *  Cnbat '  means  that  his  friend  is  lying  sick. 
(See  Sat.  ii.  3.  289,  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  68.)  Julius  Ctesar  had  some  plcasure- 
grounds,  which  he  bequcatlicd  to  the  Roman  pcople,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Tiber,  a  long  way  from  the  Sacra  Via. 

22.  non  Viscumpluris  amtciim,]  Who  Viscus  was  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty.  The  name  occui-s  in  S.  10.  83,  wherg  there  are  two ;  and  in 
S.  ii.  8, 20,  where.  mention  is  made  of  Viscus  of  Thurii.  The  name  is  always 
associated  with  Varius,  conceming  whom  sce  S.  5.  40,  n. 

25.  Hermogenes]  See  S.  3.  129,  n. 
,  28.  Felicesl  nuncego  resto.]  This  and  what  follows  must  be  snpposed  to 
have  been  uttered  inwardly.  He  wishes  himself  dcad.  The  witch's  prophecy 
is  only  an  absurd  notion  suggested  by  his  present  position.  *  Confioe '  means 
'despatcb  me,'  *iinishme.'  It  is  a  technical  word  for  the  transaction  and 
completion  of  business.  As  to  the  Sabine  witches,  see  Epod.  xvii.  28 ;  and 
on  *  uma,'  see  C.  ii.  3.  25,  n.  As  Fate,  so  the  witch  shakes  hcr  ura,  and  the 
lot  or  name  of  this  or  that  person  falls  out,  on  which  she  prononnces  her 
prophecics.  AU  tho  thred  words,  *  divina,'  *  mota,'  *  uma,'  are  in  the  abla- 
tive.     *  Quandocunqne '  has  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  sense  of  *  aliqnando,' 

*  some  time  or  other/  which  is  its  meaning  here. 

35.  Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,]  They  had  now  had  an  honr's  walk,  and,  hav- 
ing  passcd  through  the  Forum,  were  approaching  the  Tibcr,  not  far  from 
which,  and  to  the  west  of  Mons  Palatinus,  stood  tho  temple  of  Vesta,  with 
the  Atrium  Nnmse  and  Lucus  Vestae  attached  (C.  i.  2.  16,  n.).  The  temple 
of  Vesta  was  near  one  of  the  courts  of-  law  where  the  man  had  to  mako  his 
appearance,  ^forfeit  his  *vadimonium.'  It  was  now  past  tfae  third  honr, 
when  the  bnsiness  of  the  courts  commenced. 

36.  casu  tunc  respondere  vachto]  The  expression  *  vadari  aliquem  *  mcans 
to  require  'vadcs,'  *  sureties/  of  a  party.  The  corresponding  ierm  is-  *  vadi- 
monium  promittere,*  which  is  said  of  him  who  gives  *  vades.'  The  *  vadatus  * 
therefore  was  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  in  which  the  hcro  of  this  Satire  wns 
defendant.  Jle  had  entered  into  an  engagement  (Wadimoninm')  to  appear 
*on  a  certain  day  to  answer  to  the  action,  and  if  he  failed  he  would  lose  his 
cause,  forfeit  the  amonnt  of  his  *  vadimonium,*  and  be  liable^to  be  aiTcstcd 
in  satisfaction  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  if  that  were  not  covered  by  the 
'poena  desertionis'  deposited  when  the  *vadimonium*  was  entered  into. 
The  amount  of  this  was  sometimes  equal  to  the  sum  in  dispute,  sometimes 
only  one  half.  *  Litem  '  means  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintifF,  as  in  a 
criminal  action  it  wa^  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  under  a  *  Utis  aesti- 
raatio.' 
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88.  Sime  amas^  —  hte  adts.l  **  *  Adcsse  *  is  a  word  of  technical  use  to  ac- 
company  a  person  to  court,  there  to  give  him  yoar  ajd  and  advice."  (Long  on 
Cicero  i*n  Verr.  ii.  2.  29.)  *Hic'  shows  they  were  within  sight  of  the  court 
to  which  the  speaker  point». 

39.  Aut  vafeo  atare]     *  Stare '  here  mcans  '  to  stop.* 

40.  guo  9ci8.]     Sce  y.  18. 

41.  Tene  relinguam  an  retn.']  On  the  iise  of 'ne  —  an/  see  Key'8  L.  G. 
4  1423,  h.  '  Res '  is  technically  used  hero  «nd  elsewhere  (in  legal  formulse) 
as  an  eqniralent  for  '  lis^' 

43.  Maecenas  quomodo  tecumfi  He  asks  ahmptly,  "How  do  you  and 
M^ecenas  get  on  together  ?  »  shrewd  man,  and  does  ii't  make  him8*clf  com- 
inon.  No  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportnnities.  Could  you  not 
introduce  me  to  him  ?  I  should  be  very  liappy  to  pl&y  into  your  hands,  and, 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  should  soon  push  aside  your  rivals." 

*  Paucorum  hominum '  means  a  man  of  few  acquaintances,  as  in  Tcrence 
(Eun.  iii.  1.  18):  — 

"  Immo  sic  homo  est 
Pcrpaucomm  ht)minum.     Gn.  Immo  multomm  arbitror 
Si  tecum  vivit." 
46.  Magnum  adjutorem]   *  Ferre  secundas  *  and  *adjator'  are  scenic  terms, 
and  are  said,  the  first  of  the  ^evTfpaywvtarfjs  (see  Epp.  i.  18.  14),  the  other 
of  all  the  subordinate  playcrs.     *  llnnc  homincm '  is  the  Greek  rovb*  uvBpa. 

*  Tradere '  is  a  conventional  term  for  introductions,  and  *  submovere '  for  tho 
duty  of  the  lictor  in  clearing  thc  way  (sce  C.  ii.  16.  10). 

48.  Non  isfo  vtoimus]  Hoitice  indignantly  dcclares  that  these  are  not  the 
tcrms  on  wliich  they  live  with  Mseccnas,  intriguing  and  jostling  one  another 
to  get  the  first  place  in  his  favor. 

53.  Sic  haltet.]     This  is  a  literal  adaptation  of  ovTcas  exei* 

54.  Velis  tantummodo:  quae  tva  virtuSy]  This  is  said  ironicallv.  *You 
have  only  to  desire  it,  and  of  course,  such  is  your  virtue,  you  will  bc  sure  to 
gain  your  point :  and  Maeccnas  is  a  man  whomay  be  won,  and  for  this  rea- 
8on  (because  he  likes  to  be  won)  hc  is  difiicult  of  acccss  at  first.'  On  the 
constraction  'quae  tua  virtus,'  sec  Kcy*s  L.  G.  1131. 

56.  Haud  mihi  deero :]  The  man  profcsses  to  suppose  Horace  is  serious, 
and  takes  him  at  his  word. 

59.  deducam^  "Haec  enim  ipsa  sunt  honorabilia  quae  videntur  leyia 
atque  communia,  salutari,  appeti,  deccdi,  assnrgi,  deduci,  reduci,  consuli " 
(Cic  de  Scnect.  c.  18).    To  attend  upon  a  pcrson  wheu  hc  leaves  home  is 

*  deducere ' ;  *  reducere '  to  accompany  him  on  his  retum.    Great  men,  when  . 
thcy  wcnt  out  of  doors,  wcre  usually  accompanicd  by  friends,  while  numbers 
of  parasites  and  expectants  followed  their  steps,  and  were  eager  to  be  scen 
by  them  and  to  be  known  to  have  been  in  thcir  company.     *' 

61.  Fuscus  Arintius]     See  Introduction,  and  C.  i.  22. 

62.  Undevenisf  et  Quo  tendisf]  This  was  a  common  mode  of  salutation. 
See  S.  ii.  4. 1,  "  Unde  et  quo  Catius  ?  "  Virg.  Ecl.  ix.  1,  "  Quo  te,  Moeri, 
pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem  ?  " 

64.  lentissma  brachia,]  *  Arms  that  had  no  feeling.*  Fuscus  pretends  not 
to  perceive  his  friend's  hints,  pulling  his  toga,  pressing  his  arm,  nodding  and 
looking  askance  at  him. 

65.  3fule  salsvs]    '  The  wicked  wap,*  as  we  should  say. 

69.  tricesima  saJlibnta  ;]  It  is  probable  that  Aristius  Fuscus  knew  very  little 
about  the  Jews,  and  invented  the  thirtieth  Sabbath  on  the  sjiot  I  do  not  find 
that  it  is  made  out  on  any  authority  that  thfe  Jews  had  any  Sabbath  that  they 
called  ithe  thirtieth.  The  plural  aa^^ara  is  commonly  used  by  the  writcrs 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Sabbath  day.  But  among  many  superstitions 
prevalent,  especially  among  women  and  persons  of  nervous  hab^*  and  of  the 
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lower  order»  (Mer  S.  ff.  3.  394,  ii.)/eii»es'  denoimoed  itpoa  the  transgi^sson 
of  the  Sabbath,  whkh  thcf  fFews,  who  were  zealous  in  moking  proselytes^  prop-  ^ 
agated  among  them,  were  object»  of  terror  to  many. 

72.  Huncine  solem  Tam  nitfrum  surrexe]  *  Hunciiie  *  is  oompoandcd  of  the 
pronoun,  the  demonstrative  endHie  *  ce '  (for  *  fecce/  *  bchold '),  and  thc  intcr- 
rogative  enclitic  *  ne  *  (Key'8  L.  G.  293).  As  to  *  aurrexo/  see  S.  i.  5.  79  ; 
and  Terfeiiee  ( Ad.  iv.  2. 22),  *'  Noa  tu  eum  rus  hinc  modo  Pi-oduxe  aicbas  %  " 

76.  Licet  atttiealarif\  This  word  «gniftes  the  calling  a  by-standcr  to  witncss  ■ 
that  there  was  nothing  ille^al  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  plaintiif  in  such  a  case  a». 
the  above,  and  th&t  thc  defendant  had  re«isted,  aad  that  force  was  nccessary. 
The  process  was  by  touching  the  ear  of  the  person  whose  testimony  was 
asked,  who  oould  not  be  compeiicd  to  be  a  witness ;  but  after  he  had  consented, 
he  was  bound  to  appear  tind  give  evidenoe  if  rcquired.  Horace  was  only  too 
glad  to  help  in  the  forcible  removal  of  his  persecutor,  and  gave  his  car  with 
all  readiness.  The  parties  begin  to  wranglc :  a  crowd.  of  idlcrs  of  course- 
forms  round  them,  and  Horace  makes  his  escape.  By  '  vero '  he  means  *  in 
good  eamest.' 

77.  Bapit  injUB  /]  *  Li  jns  vocare '  is  a  teehnical  etjMVBsion  having  rcfer- 
ence  to  the  first  step  in  a  civil  action  wlicn  both  parties  appcared  bcfore  tlie 
prtetor  or  otber  magi^tratus  having  *  jurisdictio/  with  tho  view  of  fixing  a  day 
for  the  commcnoemcnt  of  the  trial.  On  this  occasion  the  'vadimonium' 
above  described  was  entcred  into.  *  In  jus  vocare^*  therefore,  bcing  the  first 
step,  could  not  foUow  upon  the  neglect  of  the  *  vadimonium '  by  Horace'* 
companion ;  and  the  '  adversarius '  in  this  case  cannot  Bc  tho  plaintiff  in  th«, 
other  (v.  36),  unless  Horace  is  speaking  loosely. 


SATIRE   X. 

The  line  of  self-dcfenco  Horace  took  in  the  fourth  Siitire  (see  IntTX>duction, 
and  V.  6,  n.)  lcd  him  into  a  criticlsm  of  Lucillus,  wliich  gave  a  fresh  handlO' 
to  his  adversaries,  who  professed  an  admiration  for  chat  poet,  but  admired 
him  for  his  worst  faults  of  taste,  and  especially  for  his  combination  of  Greek' 
words  with  his  mothcr  tongus,  —  a  practice  the  aflfcctation  of  which  no  one 
would  more  instinctivcly  ficl  and  condemn  than  Horace.  Horace  adhercg^ 
to  his  criticism,and  says,  if  Lueilius  had  livcd,  ho  would  have  been  thofirst  to. 
find  faults  in  his  own  stylc,  and  to  correct  it. 

l.  Nempeincompo^ito]     Sco  Introcluction. 

3.  At  iikm]  "  '  At '  denotes  rathcr  addition  than  opposition.  It  is  com- 
monly  employcd  after  a  concession"  (Key's  L.  G..1445).  Tho  concessiori 
here  is  in  'nempe.'  'You  say,  and  I  admit  it,  sdll  in  the  sarae  Satire  f 
praised  him.' 

4.  defiicutt]  This  word  is  nowhere  else  uscd  in  this  sensc.  It  mcans  'to 
give  a  hard  rub/  as  we  say.  Therc  are  other  vulgarisms  in  oitf  own  lan- 
guage  akin  to  this  expression. 

6.  Et  Laheri  mimos]  Labcrius  Was  the  most  distinguishcd  wrieer  of  this 
particular  kind  of  play  that  we  know  of  He  died  the  year  bcforc  fhe  battlet 
of  Philippi,  A.  u.  c.  711,  and  thereforo  before  this  Satire  was  written.  The 
Boman  miincs  were,  in  the  time  of  Laberius,  rcpresentcd  in  the  theatres  with 
the  regular  drama.  Thcy  were  a  combination  of  grotcsque  dumb-show,  of 
dances  b^  mcn  and  women,  of  fiiifical  rcprcscntations  in  verse-dial(^ue,  of 
incidcnts  in  low  and  profligate  life,  and  of  grave  sontimenrs  and  satirical  al- 
lusk>ns  intcre^erscd  with  thc  diatogue.  Augustus  was  a  great  patron  of  these 
licentioufi  'i^p^ntations.    ^e  Tac.  Ann.  i.  54. 
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'  0:  Eiibf^itat§  opuf,]    The  i^aal  Oi  thk  qn^fit^  in  Lfteilkifi '  he  eo&dedi&s 
in  S.  4.  9,  sqq. 

11.  «nodfo  tristt]    *  "rristi '  signi^e»  *  seriotis,' 

12.  V^nd^e  vtceni]  *  Snpporting  the  part/  like  "fungaif  vice  cotis "  (A. 
P.  304),  aud  "  Actorls  partes  chorus  ofhcininqne  virile  Dcfehdat*'  (v.  193). 
On  'modo/  aee  S*  3.  12.  The  combination  Uorace  commendd  ifj  tliat  of  the 
oratof  stemly  or  gravely  rebuking  vice,  of  tlie  hut&orous  satirist  ('  poOtae  *) 
broodiy  ridiculuig  it,  and  of  the  poUshed  wit,  who,  instead  of  throwing  him*. 
seif  witb  aH  hi»  strength  tipon  lus  victim,  substitutes  sai^easm  for  invective, 
and  kt»  his  power  be  rather  felt  than  seen.  Of  tliese  three,  tlie  gravity  of 
stem  rcproof  Horace  estimates  lowest,  saying  that  ridicule  generally  settiea 
qiiestions,  of  however  grave  importanoe,  better  and  moxte  decisively  than  8e- 
verity. 

15.  Mcirf  m.]  '  Secare '  is  uscd  in  the  sen^  Of  *  docidere '  fn  Epp.  i.  16. 
42.  Cicero  (De  Or.  ii.  58)  sflys,  "  Est  plane  omtoris  movere  risam,  -^max- 
ime  quod  Idstitiam  ac  sevemm  miti^^  et  rclaxat  odiosoeque  rcs  saep«  quas 
argumentis  dilui  non  facile  est  joco  risuque  dissolvit." 

16.  UU  scripfa  ^uibiu]  Sce  S.  4.  2,  n.  '  Hoc  fitabaAt,'  '  stood  On  this 
ground/  as  *  hinc  pendet/  &.  4.  6. 

18.  Hermtxfenes]  See  S.  3-  129,  n.  '  Stnliits  iste'  proibably  means  Deme- 
trius,  whom  we  roeet  with  bek»w  (v.  79)  as  an  abuser  of  Horace  and  (v.  90) 
as  a  trainer  of  *  mimae/  lifce  Hennogenes,  with  whom  he  is  associated.  We 
know  nothjng  more  of  h*m.  His  only  skiU  was  to  sing  the  love*songs  of 
Calvus  and  CatttUiw,  who  were  favori te  poets  of  the  last  generatiou,  and  groat 
friends. 

20.  qnod  verlis  Gratoa  Liaini»]  This  is  a  new  fault  in  the  style  of  Looilia», 
not  before  metitionod.     See  thc  note  on  S  4.  6. 

21*  Seri  studiornm!]  This  phrase  represents  the  Greek  o^tftadfis-  In. 
'qaine  putetis'  the  interTugative  enclitic  is  somewhat  redandaiit,  but  xlot 
more  tha»  in  many  otlicr  instances,  as  S.  ii.  2.  107,  and  3.  295^  3)7. 

22.  Eiidio  qwod  PiiholeoTtti}  This  person  is  unknown.  His  nameln^. 
ably  wa6  PithoUms ;  if  so,  Horace  changcd  that  temiination  in  conformity 
witib  the  Groek  a^age,  as  TtfuSXaotf  and  T«fio\e«v,  McvcXaof  lUid  McWXcut, 
&c.,  are  differem  form»  of  the  snmc  word 

24.  tft  Cbi^nota  si]  On  '  nota'  iSee  C.  ii.  3.  d.  Hercthe  Chiai),  a  8Weel< 
wine,  would  reprcsent  the  Greek,  as  the  rougher  wine  of  C^pania  if^ouhi 
statid  f(9t  the  lcss  potisft^d  Lntin. 

26.  mnsii  Ptiillif]    Se^  S.  4. 94,  n. 

27.  Snilic^  of>titv9]  The  sense  of  the  pa«tajEte  fttnn  v.  25  to  30  i^  this  r 
"  You  say  that  the  langnage  is  moi^  elegaiit  if  it  be  f^t  ofF  with  Oteek.  Bnt. 
I  a»k  yoo  ybnrself,  Js  it  ooly  when  yoo  are  writing  pf>etry,  or  when  von  have 
on  hand  a  difflenlt  caKse,  soeh  as  that  of  FetiHmB  ?  Would  yon  tlien  Hke- 
Wfsc,  forgetting  yottr  cottiitry  and  yoiar  bhth,  white  onr  great  orators  Peditur 
and  Me^iaiia  are  etalx»rating  their  speeehes  in  thcir  pnre  mother  tonirae 
(*  Lflfine '),  -**  #0ttld  yon,  I  say,  prefer  mixing  ttp  a  foreig»  jargon  with  your 
itative  langirage,  Kke  t,  doubte^ongned  man  of  Camisium  ?  "  He  pnts  the . 
comfKwition  of  verscs  on  snch  themes  as  liucilios  ohose,  on  a  lev^  with  tho 
gt*^ty  of  foreniic  8pealein<;,  aidd  asks  why,  if  the  man  woidd  mot  apply.fho 
rule  to  tlie  latter,  he  should  do  so  to  the  fbrmer. 

2l9.  Oum  P«dim  rmtsnsf]  Who  Pedins  Was,  is  q«ite  nnceitain ;  buf  he 
mttst  have  been  well  known  as  an  orator.  U  is  al50  ancerfdin  wfaethu'  Pop 
Ik^olft  belongs  to  Pcdins  or  Corvinns,  ahoot  whom  see  C  iii.  M.  (^QiiHilian 
deseribds  Iiim  (x.  1.  H^S)  as  "  orator  nitidns  e4>  candidtts  et  qnodammodd  prao 
se  ferens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  snam."  And  Hbrace  spMnks  again  of  hiB: 
tfloqtience,  A.  F<  370.  His^  inttmacy  wi^  Horaoe  b^aH  in  the  ailny  of  Btn- 
Pn,  AHd  contiatied  nnhrokmi  till  Hor«oe'rf  dna^ 
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30.  Oatnustni  more  Minguisf]  As  to  Cannsmm,  eee  S.  5.  91.  It  was  me 
of  those  Greek  towns  whicli  remtuned  longest  and  most  'purely  the  langnage 
of  its  founders,  as  we  may  suppose  from  the  text. 

36.  Turgidus  Alpinus]  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  bad  poet  named  M.  Fu- 
rius  Bibacuius,  bom  at  Cremona  b.  c.  102.  *  Turgidus  '  refers  to  his  person. 
Horace  describes  him  elsewhere  as  "pingui  tentus  omago"  (S.  ii.  5.40), 
where  a  bombastic  verse  of  his  is  quoted,  which  may  account  for  his  being 
called  familiarly,  by  his  contemporaries,  Alpinus.  Horace  speaks  of  his  mur- 
dering  Memnon,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  refcrs  to  a  translation 
he  made  of  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  in  which 
Memnon  was  one  of  tlie  principal  heroes. 

37.  Dejingit  Bheni  luteum  caputj']  Horace  eays  that  Furius,  like  some  rude 
artist,  had  made  a  figure  of  Rhenus  (the  Khine)  with  a  head  of  clay,  referring^ 
to  the  statues  by  which  the  diflferent  river-gods  were  represented,  and  to  some 
description  this  poet  had  given  of  the  Rhine,  pcrhaps  in  a  poem  he  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  Galtic  war.  *  Defingo '  is  '  to  fashion  out,'  and  difiers 
littlefrom**fingo.' 

38.  Qxae  neque  in  aede  sanent']  Sp.  Miecius  Tarpa  w«s  the  officer  who 
licensed"  plays  before  they  were  acted.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Ars 
Poetica  (v.  387).  His  duties  had  previously  formed  part  of  the  functions  of 
tfae  aediles,  and  it  was  not  till  political  ailusions  became>  common,  and  the 
position  of  aiTairs  too  critical  to  bear  them,  that  this  special  censorshijj  was 
created.  *  Aedes  *  in  the  singular  signifies  *  a  templ^.'  Temples  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  are  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  37)  as  the  resort  of  poets,  and 
other  temples  besides  (see  Ovid.  Trist.  iii,  1.  69)  had  buildings  attached  where 
inen  of  letters  assembled.  In  one  of  these,  therefore,  or  some  building  eepe- 
cially  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  poets  who  Imd  plavs  they  wished  to  get  rep- 
resented  redted  them,  probably  in  thc  presence  of  "tarpa. 

42.  Unus  vivorumy  Fundani ;]  Of  tnis  Fundanius,  who  Horace  eays  was 
the  only  man  of  the  day  who  could  write  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Menander 
and  that  school,  nothing  whatever  iyknown.  He  is  the  narrator  of  the  scenc 
in  S.  ii.  8,  the  supper  of  Nasidienus.  Probably  Horace  exag^rated  his  mer- 
its,  as  well  as  Pollio'8,  out  oT  afiection  for  the  men.  As  to  Pollio,  see  C.  ii.  1, 
Int,  and  v.  10,  n.  *Regum,'  such  as  the  "eacra  Pelopis  domus''  (C.  i.  6. 
8,  n.).  *  Pede  ter  percusso '  refers  to  the  trimeter  iambic,  the  common  meas- 
ure  of  tragedy. 

44.  Vi  nemo  Varius  ducit ;]  As  to  Varius,  see  the  Ode  last  mentioned,  vv. 
8,  11,  and  S.  5.  40.  The  derived  significations  of  *  ducere '  aie  various.  As 
applied  to  a  poem,  it  is  probably  taken  from  the  process  of  spinning.  See 
Epp.  ii.  1.  225 :  "tenui  deducta  po€mata  filo."     See  also  S.  ii.  1.  4. 

45.  Virpilio]  Whether  Vii^l  had  at  this  time  published  his  Geoiigicft  or 
not  is  quite  uncertain,  from  the  doubt  that  hangs  over  both  the  date  of  this 
Satire  and  the  publication  of  those  poems.  But,  at  any  rate,  Vii^il  had  thcm 
in  hand,  and  his  friends  had  probably  heard  a  great  part  of  them  recited  in 
private.  The  Bucolics  had  been  pnblished  some  time,  and  they  seem  to 
nave  been  thought  well  of,  though  nntil  the  Aeneid  had  made  Fome  progress 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vii^il  was  claseed  by  his  contemponiries 
with.  poets  of  the  first  rank.  *  Facetum '  signifies  '  elegant/  as  in  a  coxcomb 
it  would  be  called  '  fine,'  S.  2.  26. 

46.  Hoc  erat,]  Horace  sayB,  *  Fundanins  may  write  comedy  better  than 
any  man  living,  PoIIio  tragedy,  Varius  epics,  Virgil  pastorals  :  this  (satire) 
was  what,  after  Varro  and  some  others  nad  tried  it  in  vain,  I  was  able  to 
write  better  than  they,  though  not  equal  to  its  inventor  *  (Lucilius).  Who  he 
means  by  *  some  others,'  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

• .  Varrone  Atacino]     P.  Terentius  Varro  was  a  poet  of  the  day  some  years 
older  than  Horacc.    He  was  calied  Atacinus  from  the  Atax,  a  river  of  Uallia, 
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Narbotietirfs,  to  distjngaish  him  from  M.  Terentius  Varm,  who  is  sometiraes 
caiied  Beatinns.  Different  works  are  attributed  to  him.  His  attempts  at 
satire  —  in  which  Horaoe  sajrs,  most  probably  with  justice,  that  he  had  failed 
—  are  nowhere  noticed  but  here. 

53.  Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lwcilius  Accif]  See  below,  r.  65.  Accius  was 
bom  B.  c.  170,  and  was  a  writer  of  tragedies,  chieily  from  the  Greek.  Cice"ro 
and  Quintilian  speak  very  highly  of  him,  and  the  popular  judgment  was  in 
his  favor.     See  Epp.  ii.  1.  56.  and  A.  P.  259. 

55.  non  ut  majore  reprensisf  *  Not  as  if  he  were  superior  to  those  he  finds 
fanlt  with.' 

59.  Qttid  vetat  et  nosmet]  Horace  says  he  is  at  liberty  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  not  a  natural  consequence  of  Lucihus's  temperament,  and  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  wrote  verses  not  more  polished  and  smooth  than 
might  be  expe<&ted  of  a  man  who  was  content  with  giving  his  lines  the  proper 
mimber  of  feet,  and  took  delight  in  stringing  together  a  vast  number  of  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  *  Pedibns  quid  claudere  senis '  explains  '  hoc,' 
'  eontented  merely  with  this,'  that  is  to  say,  comprising  something  (that  he 
calls  a  verse,  for  there  is  contempt  in  '  quicl ')  in  six  feet. 

61.  Etrusci  Quale  fuit  Qissi]  Of  this  Cassius  we  know  nothing,  and  what 
Hbrace  says  of  him  is  no  more  than  a  jocular  invention  that  his  wiitings 
were  so  numerous  and  worthless  that  his  funeral  pile  was  made  of  them  aad 
the  boxes  that  contained  them. 

63.  capsis]     See  S.  4.  22,  n. 

^.  Fiterit]     SeeS.i.  1.45. 

65.  Oomis  et  urbanus]    *  Agreeable  and  refined.* 

66.  Q»am  rudis  et  Graecis]  *  Allow  that  he  is  more  polished  than  the  in- 
ventor  of  a  rude  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  the  Greeks  might  be  expected  to 
be,  and  than  the  mass  of  the  older  poets  certainly  were ;  still,  if  he  liad  lived 
to  this  our  time,  he  wonld  have  corrected  much  that  he  had  written.' 

71.  vivos  et  roderet  ungues.]  '  Ahd  would  bite  his  naiis  to  the  qtuck/  as 
men  aometimes  do  when  they  are  thinking  very  nervously. 

72.  Saepe  stilum  vertas]  '  Stilum  vertere '  roeans  to  erase  what  had  be^ 
written,  one  end  of  the  iron  pen  {'stilus')  being  broad  like  theend  of  achisel, 
jfbr  the  pnrpose  of  obliterating  the  letters  made  upon  the  wax  tablet  by  the 
sharp  end,  which  they  called  *  acumen.' 

75.  Vilibus  in  ludts]  Such  schools  as  Flavius's,  perhaps,  if  poetry  was 
ever  taught  there,  or  in  thosc  cheap  schools  in  the  back  streets  mentioned  in 
Epp.  i.  20.  18.  The  word  *  dictari '  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  teacher  read- 
ing  out  a  passage  for  the  pupil  to  repent  after  him,  one  of  the  earliest  steps  ia 
edacation  beii)g  accurate  pronunciation.  The  words  'canere,'  'cantare,' 
whicfa  are  frequently  applied  to  the  recitation  of  the  pnpil,  show  that  the  mod-' 
ulationofthe  voice  was  a  primary  consideration  in  teaching.  To  help  this 
most  probably  was  one  principal  purpose  of  the  master's  reciting  to  his  schol- 
arS)  whieh  was  done  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  before  the  boyg 
eould  write;  whence  Horace  says  (Epp.  ii.  1.  126),  "0$tenerum  paeri  bal« 
bumque  po3ta  figurat."  It  was  a  good  preparation  for  their  subsequent  train- 
ing  under  the  teacher  of  rhetoric.  It  is  a  practice  which  might  be  more  gen- 
erally  revived,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  way  in  which  boys  usnaliy 
reador  repeat  their  lessons  in  our  schools. 

77.  expwsa  Arbuscula]  This  was  a  celebrated  actress  in  Cicero's  time. 
As  she,  when  she  was  hissed  ofi^  the  stage,  said  she  cared  nothing  for  the  rest 
of  the  spectators,  and  was  satisfied  if  she  pleased  the  front  benches  (the 
'Equites),  so  Horace  says  he  only  wants  to  be  read  in  the  better  .sort  of 
schools,  where  that  class^^of  people  sent  their  sons. 

78.  cimex  Pantilius,]  This  person,  if  it  be  a  real  name,  is  quite  nnknown. 
A  more  contemptible  animal  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  liken  the  man  to. 
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wbether  fer  ite  odor,  its  skttlkie^,  ^  'H&  0tiiig;  Se  ^lMk  hifyftara  itop4mVi 
XaSfiohaiaMU  xdpces^  seem  to  have  been  prover^al  expressions  for  caltminy. 

7%*  DetftetriiuA  See  abonre  ott  Vi  18;  aod  as  to  Fannius,  see  S.  4.  21,  n. 
On  Plotins,  see  S.  5.  40 ;  and  on  Valgins,  G.  ii.  9,  Int.  JEle  was  consai  m 
B.jc.  13.  Whd  Octaviiis  was,  we  t*a»iiot  tell.  Horace  does  not  medn  Augtis- 
t«s,  fcfc,  aiter  the  death  of  the  dt<^ator,  Ovtavim  became  €.  Juliiis  Caesai^ 
Octoviatras,  and  coiiild  not  flt  this  time  be  called  Octavins.  On  Fuscus  (to 
whom  the  epithet  'optimus'  betosg^),  aee  C.  i*  22,  Ibc.>  and  &.  9.  61,  and 
Epp.  i.  10. 

83.  Viscorum  laudet  vterque  /]  If  Viscus  be  the  correct  reading  in  S.  9.  22; 
and  S.  ii.  8.  20^  tbe  perseas  there  Inentioned  ihay  be  one  ^r  other  oT  both  o.f 
tbese  brothers. 

64.  Ambitioae  relegaia]     '  DismisBing  flatt«ry.' 

65.  tm  cttm  fratre,[  This  may  have  been  Geilius  PopHeoia^  MesMlHi-^fl 
brother  by  adoption.  He  wa»  with  Bmtus  and  Cilssins  in  Asia  Minor ;  bot 
left  them  befoie  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  joined  M.  Antxmlns,  and  com4 
manded  the  right  wing  of  hts  army  at  Actium.  If  thercfore  this  be  the  per- 
8on  Horace  alludes  to,  his  acquHintance  with  him  began  in  Brittns^s  camp) 
He  was  consul  in  tbe  year  b.  c.  36. 

96.  Vos^  BUffde  et  ^ervi,]  This  Bibulns  was  probably  the  ^nngest  son%£ 
M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  who  was  oonsul  in  b.  c.  59,  and  of  his  wife  Porcia; 
whQ  afterwards  married  M.  Brutus.  Hc  wrote  an  acsconnt  of  his  stepfathcr'it 
life,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of.    He  must  have  heen  sfill  (jiiite  yoang. 

Servitts  Sulpicius  Rufus  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
and  he  left  a  son  named  Sef-vius.  This  son  is  perhaps  the  person  Horitce 
refers  to^  Cidero  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  judge  by  his  lettere  to  his  faCher. 
He  nmst  have  been  older  than  Horace,  and  vcry  m»ch  oider  than  Bibuins. 
.  Fnrnitts  was  also  the  son  of  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cieero,  and  watf 
a  favorite  with  AUgustos.  The  eptthet  *  candidus '  applied  to  him  by  Horaeit 
flbows  ihat  he  deserved  esteem.  Shortly  after  the  bokle  of  Aetinm  he  got 
Au<:!:ttsttts  to  take  h»  father,  who  had  followed  M.  Antonins^  into  fevor. 
"88.  Prt«rf«»f    *  Desjgnedly,'  *  on  pnrpose.' 

91.  Diaripabinun  inter  jjibeo  pforare  cathedrof.'}  Their  pupils  wete  ehieftf 
^TiiinHie,'  totre88es,.but  some  ladies  of  birth  at  this  time  leamt  singing  of  pre^* 
fessors,  and  it  was  not  counted  much  to  their  pmise.  '  Jnbe^  plorare '  eorr^-i 
fSfMids  tty  the  Greek  dfiatietp  MMt»,  bnt '  p4orat«'  represems,  not  only  the 
above  provetblal  expression,  but  the  drawling  of  the  sittglflg-master  tea^Mntf 
his  pupils  sentimemal  or  meianciioiy^songf.  '  Cathedra'  was  an  eosy-ehait 
«sed  cMefly  by  women. 

92.  /,  puer^  AUthOfB  did  not  wrlte  titem^ves,  bttt  had  staved,  d&H^ 
*jmti  ft  stttdtis,'  or  gefferedly  '  Kbmrii,'  to  whom  they  di<?ca««d.  See  S  4.  la 
lipp.  i  lO*-  49 ;  ii.  1  110  We  ere  to  snppoge  that  Kotetee  extemporized  thl^ 
anathefiiA  agaiast  Demetritts  and  Tigellins,  and  then  vM  his  amanuensie  f0 
f^  befbve  he  ferpiot  it  and  a^  it  fo  the  Satit^  As  his  '  mib(^)4pfio ' ;  whieh  hi 
lettei»  Wfls  the  wofd  '  vale/  «r  s^mething  civil  of  ^t  sort. 
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SATIBE    1. 

C.  Trebatitts  Testa  was  a  jurisconsultof  eminence,  and  a  roan  of  honor. 
He  was  in  the  confidence  of  Aagustus,  and  was  consnltcd  by  him  on  legal 
matters.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  weli  acquainted  with  him,  though  he 
tras  many  years  yonnger  than  Trebatius. 

Horace  pretends  to  lay  bcfore  the  oM  lawrer  a  case  for  his  opinion,  and 
asks  what  he  had  better  do  to  meet  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Trebatius 
adviscs  him  to  cease  from  writin;;,  which  Horace  says  is  impossible.-  He  was 
bom  to  write,  and  must  do  it.  He  has  no  capacity  for  heroic  subjects,  and 
has  a  passion  Ibr  imitating  Lucilius,  to  whom  he  pays  a  gracefnl  compliment 
by  Ihe  way.  Trebatius  wams  him  that  he  rans  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to 
death  by  his  great  friends,  or  of  legal  penaities  for  libel.  But,  trasting  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  he  sets  these  dangers  at  defiance,  and  resolves  to  in- 
dtdge  his  inclination. 

1.  Sunt  quibus  —  videor]  Horace  had  nndonbtedly  in  his  mind  those  par- 
ticnlar  opponents,  on  some  of  whom  he  had  retorted  in  S.  10  of  the  last 
book,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  indioative  mood  is  wanted,  rather  than  the 
snbjunctive,  after  *sunt  quibus'  (see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.,  and  compare  S.  i.  4. 24). 
By  '  tendere  opus '  Horace  means  he  is  chaiged  with  carrymg  his  wbrk,  or 
straining  it,  beyond  the  license  properly  allowed  to  satire.  *  Sine  nervis  * 
means  '  withont  vigor.'    As  to  *  deduci/see  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

4.  Trebati,]     See  Introduction. 
■    7.  Optimum  erat:]    Here  as  below  {v.  16)  the  imperfect  indicative  is  nsed 
where  the  subjunctive  might  be  expected.    The  Grecks  in  similar  cases  some- 
times  nsed  the  impcrfect  indicative  withont  avj  where  the  nsnal  constmction 
leqnired  that  word. 

Ter  uncti  Trarutianto  Tiberim]  See  S.  i.  6.  123,  n.  The  langnage  is  a 
little  in  the  style  of  a  *  lex.'  *  Sub  noctem '  means  immediately  after  night- 
fall.  See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n-  S.  ii.  7.  109:  Epp.  ii.  2. 169.  It  appears  from 
CicePo's  letters  to  Trebatius  that  he  was  a  great  swimmer,  and  Cicero  de' 
scribes  himself  as  having  gone  home  from  his  honse  one  night "  bene  potus 
seroque  "  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  22).    He  may  thereforo  have  lived  pretty  freely. 

10.  rapit]     There  is  force  in  this  word,  'hurries  you  on  like  a  torrent' 

13.  quivis]    This  corresponds  to  S  tvx&p  in  Greek. 

14.  fracta  pereuntes  euspide]  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marins  (c.  25),  re- 
lates  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a  battle  with  the  Cimbri,  he  altered  the  spears 
of  the  soldiers  in  snch  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  of  nse  to  the  enemy.  He 
says  that  the  spear-heads  were  formerly  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  two  iron 
nails,  and  that  Marius,  removing  one,  substituted  for  it  a  wooden  peg,  which 
would  give  way  when  the  spear  struck  the  shield,  where  it  would  stick  and 
drag  along  the  ground.  From  thc  year  b.  c.  39  to  81,  Angustus  was  en- 
gagcd  at  different  times  in  subduing  the  Gauls,  and  he  included  his  victories 
over  them  in  the  first  of  his  three  days'  triumphs,  in  b.  c.  29.  (See  C.  i  2. 
49,  n.) 

15.  Aut  labentis  equo]  The  Parthians  falling  under  blows  inflictcd  by  the 
arms  of  Augnstus,  is  a  picture  he  draws  from  his  own  imagination,  in  antici^ 
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pation  of  fatnre  trtnmphs.  Bnt  Ang^nstns  never  engaged  the  Partfaians  in 
the  field.     On  *  labentis  eqno/  see  C.  i.  2.  39,  n. 

16.  poteras]  Sce  above,  v.  7.  As  to  *  fortem,'  see  what  is  said  of  '  Forti- 
tndo '  on  C.  S.  57.  ^  Trebntius  saysj»  if  Horace  cannoit  wqte  of  the  victones  of 
Au^stus,  he  may  bf  his  virtiies,  his  justice,  and  moral  courage.  . 

17.  Saptadam  ut  saptens  LtKfUtts]  Virpl  uses  this  form  (Georg.  ii.  170), 
"  Scipiadas  dnros  bello."  As  the  elder  Scipio  had  Ennins  to  praise  him  (seo  ' 
C.  iv.  8),  so  the  younger  had  Lucilius,  who  was  his  intimate  fnend,  and  who 
served  undcr  him  in  the  NumdtttiaH  Wat.  ,Th6re  is  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing  that  Lucilius  wrote  a  separate  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio,  though  it 
i»  not  ifkiprobable  that  ht  did  so.    '  Sapiefls '  k  apphed  fd  the  poet  kA  *  doc- 

f us '  is  elsewhcre«  See  note  on  O.  i.  L  £9»  "  Haud  mthi  deero '  Horace  vaei 
abore,  6.  i.  9.  56» 

18.  dextro  Umpore]  See  below,  S.  4. 4  t  "  Cam  te  sic  tempow  laer»  In^ 
^Uanm." 

eo.  6\ii  mak  n  paipert]  *  If  yon  stroke  him  clnknsily,  fae  kicks  obt,  and 
protects  himself  on  every  side. 

21.  Qifc(fi«9  rteti^  hoc\  Homoe  says  that  he  may  attempt  tbose  snbjects, 
bnt  he  must  Wait  for  an  opportunity.  And  Trebatius  rontimies^ '  How  much 
better  is  tbid,  than  with  bitter  verses  to  oflRend  soch  wretched  creatures  a4 
PantOlab&s  and  NometitaiiuS)  by  which  he  only  cxcites  the  fears  and  hatred 
of  ei^ry  one !  * 

2^1,  Paniolaham]     S.i.  8.  11. 

24.  Qaid/aciam  ?]  *  What*am  I  to  do  ? '  says  Horace.  *  Every  man  has 
his  taste,  ahd  mine  is  to  strirtg  terses  toigether  like  Lndlins.' 

Milonint,]  Thi»  m&n  is  said  to  haVe  been  a  '  scnrra,'  a  porasite,  a  loW  fei* 
low  wbo  has  no  rospect  fbr  hmiself,  who  lets  himself  ont,  at  the  price  of  4 
dimier,  to  entertain  rich  peopie  and  their  guests  with-  bufibonery  and  sibaU 
talk.  MilonittS)  as  soon  as  the  wine  got  into  his  head,  Weiaid  get  «p  and 
da&ee  before  the  eompany,  the  lowcnt  proceeding  in  the  eyes  of  a  Romaii 
that  conld  be  imagined.  'Icto/  in  this  sense  of  *  wine-SQnck/  does  not  oeewr 
elsewhere     It  is  a  Greek  notion.. 

36.  Vasrtor  ffAmdet  <>^m J  ThiS  «Kfre^ence  in  the  tattei  of  Castor  Hnd  his 
bivthcr  is  expressed  in  one  line of  the liiad  (iii.  237),  Kdvtafm  $'  Iinrodiyiav 
MM  wv$  uyad^v  HnkvbtVKta, 

27.  quot  capitnm  mmnt,]  Compare  ''  Quot  homines  tot  senteatiae :  siiat 
enique  mos  "    (FhOmcriD,  n.  4   14.) 

26.  ckndere]     See  S.  i.  10.  &9. 

9i .  neque  ei  mfde  cesse/mt]  *  Neveif  rasofting  td  anytbing  elto,  ^etfaer  nl&t* 
'  tets  had  goile  Ul  widi  him  or  weli." 

•  a8.  Viitim^laMh]  On  the  pmctice  of  hanging  np  a  pietnre  in  the  tem* 
pks  to  commemorate  escape  fram  Bhipwreck,  see  C  i.  5. 12,  n.  It  was  probt 
ably  not  confined  to  satlors. 

34.  Vtta  aents.]  Luciliiis,  the  date  of  whose  death  is  BOt  certain,  but  who 
is  snid  to  have  di^  in  bis  forty-siKtb  year,  B  c.  103,  is  here  called  old  only  in 
point  of  time,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1,  56,  *^  Aufert  Pacnvius  docti  fiimam  senis  A<> 
chts  aiti";  and  above  (S  i.  1^0.  67),  "  pot!tamm  senioriHa  tnrba" ;  and  «s 
AriMophanes  Ib  ealled  by  Persins  (i-  124), ''  praegrandis  senex  " 

Lficann§  an  Apn/us  anCfp§:\     See  C.  iii«  4.  9,  n.      'Anceps'  is  nenter. 

•  Sab '  sigAifies  •  dose  np  to,'  where  *  sub  *  has  its  original  meaning  '  up,'  and 
"  the  sense  of  *  to '  belongs  to  tlie  aecusntive  termination,  not  to  the  preposir 
tion  "  As  to  *  colonus,'  see  C.  ii.  14-  12,  n.  '  Romano '  is  used  for  tbe  Ilo- 
mans,  as  in  Kpod.  vii.  6,  and  Tac.  Ann  xii.  5^. 

The  colony  of  Venusia  was  formed  in  b.  c.  291,  the  last  vear  of  the  third 
Samnite  waf,  when  L.  Postumios  Megdlns  and  C.  Jimius  ^Bratn»  Bnbnlcns 
W0re  coQsuls»    Th«  town^  whkh  wiis  oa  the  borderff  of  Lucania  and  ApnUa» 
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ftelonced  to  liie  SlimiMtes,  froiri  Hhnfn  1t  was  Mkn  hf  Q.  FabnM^  (Babttlli 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  trib^  which  issned  from  the 
Sabme  etoek,  of  wbom  the  Samnites  were  one  )  Apulia  and  Lneania  were, 
at  the  beginiiing  of  this  war,  indepeikdent  atates  m  ckwe  alliance  with  th» 
Samaites ,  but  ffifter  the  iirst  yeaf  they  found  it  U)t  their  interest  to  deseri 
tliose  ailies,  and  joined  the  Komans|  witto  wbom  thcy  continiied  to  nnite  their 
forces  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Horace*s  supposition  that  one  or  other  of 
those  stafees  was  meditatiog  or  cdirryirig  oa  war  with  Rome,  is  not,  tlierefore, 
stricfly  accarate;  but  they  were  always  very  doablfttl  Allies,  and  were  glad  to 
assist  their  old  eoemies  the  Oreek  ^itie»  in  tbeir  resistance  to  Rome,  when 
they  called  in  the  heip  of  Pyrrhvs ;  ftnd  it  wfts  not  till  the  fatl  of  Tarentnm^ 
B.  c.  S72^  that  these,  m  common  wtth  the  other  sonthern  states  of  Italy,  final- 
ly  acknowledged  tbe  sapremacy  of  Rome,  imd  accepted  their  fireedom  from< 
her»  It  was  in  conseqiieBce  of  the  commanding  position  of  Venasii^  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  three  nations  of  the  Samnites,  Apalians,  and  Lucanians,  that  the 
Romans  sent  there  in  <[he  abore  year  (b.  o.  891 )  a  colony  of  twemy  thonsand 
persODS.  This  place  was  of  great  use  to  the  Romans  m  the  war  with  Fyr^ 
rims.  After  their  reverse  at  the  battle  of  Henuclea,  a,  u.  o.  474»  tbe  remnant 
of  their  army  retreated  to  Vennsia,  and  here  many  foand  refage  after  the 
defeal  of  CanndB.  The  qiiantity  of  the  secoAd  syilable  in  Venasinas»  Homo» 
makea  short  here^  lind  in  C.  i.  26,  26.  Javenal  lengthens  it  (vi.  167)  i 
"  Malo  Vennsinam  qoam  te,  Comclia,  mater  Gmcchoram/*'  where^  as  here^ 
the  hamble  inhabitant  of  Venasia  is  contmsted  with  the  pnmd  matron  of 
Rome.  '  Qno  ne '  (v.  37)  is  an  anusaai  expression*  in  which  *  qho '  is  rd^. 
iandant 

39.  Sed  hic  Milua  haud  petet  vltro]  On  this  nse  o( '  sed/  see  C.  iv.  4  22«  n.. 
'  Ultn» ''  mean»  here  *  wantonly/  without  provocation  or  cftuse.  See  0.  ir^ 
4.  51,n. 

43.  tU  |Mhrarf|  '  Ut '  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  use  of  ox,  expressin^  a 
wish.  He  hopes  that  his  adversaries  will  let  him  ak>ne,  and  ieave  h»  swont- 
(that  i^f  hts  pen)  to  rust.  From  '  at  ilie '  the  construction  u  a  little  irregnlar, 
bat  the  abntptness  of  the  several  clauses  is  well  suited  to  the  occasion  :  '  but 
for  tbat  man  fhat  provokes  me,  he  had  better  not  touch  me,  I  cry ;  be  '11 
sttfTer  if  he  does/  &e.    . 

47.  Cerviv»  rratua-^umaniy]  Cervius  fippears  to  have  been  an  informer» 
He  ia  not  the  msn  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  6.  77.  '  Urnam '  means  either  the  um 
into  which  the  jadices  put  thcir  tablets,  or  that  into  which  their  names  wera 
pttt  for  drawing  the  jury.    Eitber  way  it  is  equiyalent  to  '  judicinm.' 

48.  Canidia  Albuti  quibus)  Albtttius  was  perhaps  a  person  notorions  for 
bavinf^  poisoned  somebody,  and  *  Albuti  venenum '  mav  have  become  pro- 
verbial.  We  meet  with  an  Albotiaa  below  (S.  2.  67  )>  wno,  from  his  cfaarao* 
tcr,  may  have  been  the  same  as  this. 

49.  Grande  makm  Tkrtti^,}  Of  this  person  we  know  nothing.  He  threat- 
ens  hts  adversaty  with  an  adverse  jadgment  if  he  ever  has  a  private  suit  tried 
before  him. 

50.  Vt  yuo  qtp$que  vciet]  In  what  follows  it  is  Horace*S  parpose  to  show . 
that  it  is  a  law  of  natare  mat  every  one  should  ttse  the  means  of  defcnce  that 
are  friven  bim^  and  he  is  only  acting  on  this  law  when  he  employs  satire  in 
8elf4elence.  *  Unde '  in  v.  52  bclon<^s  to  '  monstratam/  as,  in  the  next  Sa- 
tirc,  V.  31,  "  Undc  datnrn  sentis,'*  'by  what  suf^sgested  if  ttot  from  within  1 ' 
Of  Scfeva  we  know  nothing.  What  Horaco  says  is,  that  he  would,  likc  other 
animals,  resort  to  the  means  most  natural  to  him,  which  were  not  violence^ 
to  which  cowards  have  an  aversion,  bnt  poison. 

54.  Mirum,  Vt  nequt]  *  Strange !  yos,  as  strange  as  that  the  wolf  does  not 
kick,  Aor  the  ox  bito.' 

56.  »eu  Mor»  atris  eircmnvolat  alis,]  This  repreSentation  of  death  hovering 
OvecamanwithdaikwingSyjbay  Wvs  b^mkienfi:mn.apaantiiig.       .       ^ 
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'  6(>.  Quisqmn  ertt  vitae  scrifiam  coior.]  This  loose  collbcation  of  wor&s  is  nci 
nncommon  in  Horace.    li;  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

.  Opuer,  ut  818]  See  Introduction.  This  sentence  iHnstrates  the  rale  re- 
specting  verbs  of  fearing,  that  they  "  have  the  subjnnctiye  with  '  ne '  if  the 
object  be  not  desired,  with  *  ut '  if  it  be  desired  "  (Key's  L.  G.  1 186),  to  which 
the  note  is  "  Observe  that  the  Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has 
hone,  and  viix  versa  " 

64.  Detrahere  et  p^lem,]  Compare  Epp.  i  16.  44.  Each  of  the  Scipiones 
had  a  LsbUus  for  his  intimate  companion.  This  is  C.  Laelius  Sapiens,  the 
thend  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus  Miftor,  anfl  weli  known  through  Cicero's  trea- 
tises  *  De  Senectute '  and  *  De  Amicitia,'  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  a  listen- 
er,  in  the  latter  the  principal  speaker.  As  to  the  following  verse,  see  C.  iv. 
8.  18,  n.    Lucilius  was  on  terml  of  close  intimacy  with  these  two  friends. 

67.  Metello]  Q  CuBcilius  Metellus  had  the  cognomen  Macedonicus  given 
him,  for  his  successes  against  Andriscus,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
seusj  king  of  Macedonia.  Horace  means  to  say  that  Scipio  and  Laelius  were 
not  offended  at  the  wit  of  Lucilius,  nor  feared  it  might  turn  upon  themselves, 
when  they  saw  him  attack  Metellus.  Why  he  did.so  is  uncertain. 
r  68.  Lufio]  Who  Lupus  was  is  not  certain.  His  name  appears  in  many 
ot  the  tragments  of  Lucilius.  The  most  probable  person  is  L.  Comelius 
Lentulus  Lupus,  who  was  consnl  b.  c.  156.  What  he  had  done  to  provoke 
Lucilius^s  satire  wc  do  not  know,  but  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  23)  has  pre- 
served  a  verse  of  his  in  which  Lupus  is  classed  with  the  perjured  and  prof- 
Mgate. 

Atqiii  Primores  populi]^  *  Atqui/  which  is  a  form  of  *at  quin,'  means  *but 
he  did,  did  he  not  ? '  *  Tributim,'  throughout  all  the  tribes  •  he  attacked  the^ 
optimates  and  plebeians,  and  all  withotit  distinction.  As  to  the  tribes,  seei^ 
Epp.  i.  6.  52,  n.     *  Aequus'  nioans  •favorablc  to.' 

72.  Virtus  Scipiadae]  On  this  foi-m,  see  above,  v.  17.  See  also  S.  i.  2. 
32,  n.,  on  the  expression  '  virtus-  Scipiadae.'  Lselius,  as  above  mentioned, 
had  the  cognomen  Sapiens  givcn  him,  and.any  one  who  reads  Cicero's  trea- 
tise  that  bears  his  name  will  understand  Horace's  epithet  *  mitis.'  One  of 
the  Scholiasts  relates  a  story  of  Laelius  running  round  the  dinner-table,  and 
Lucilius  pursuing  him  with  a  napkin,  to  flog  him.  Lucilius  was  bom  b.  c, 
148,  and  Scipio  died  b.  c.  129.  He  was  therefore  but  a  boy  when  he  thus 
played  with  these  friends ;  and  if,  as  Horace's  language  implies,  he  wrote 
satires  in  Scipio's  lifetimo,  they  were  probably  the  mere  intemperate  sallies 
of  youth.  But  Horace  may  be  mistaken.  The  fare  of  these  great  men  was 
of  the  simplest  kind.     (See  note  on  S.  i.  6.  115.) 

.  75.  Infra  Lucili  censum]  Horace  had  before  intimated  (v.  84,  n.)  that  he, 
a  poor  man'8  son,  bora  in  a  provincial  town,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
Lucilius,  a  Koman  citizen,  who  was  rich,  and  had  a  fine  house  in  the  Foram. 

78.  nisi  quid  fn,]  This  is  equivalent  to  saying, '  This  is  what  I  think,  Tre- 
batius ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  defer  to  your  opinion  if  you  difier  from  me.' 

79.  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum.]  The  meaning  of  *  diffindere '  is  not  quite 
clear.  Perhaps  it  has  the  same  sense  as  ^secare'  above  (S.  i.  10.  15,  and 
Epp.  i.  16.  42) ;  thal;  is,  'to  decide.'  If  so,  Trehatius  says  he  cannot  decide 
the  question  fi-om  the  premises  Horace  has  put  before  him  ('  hipc '). 

80.  Sed  tamen]  By  the  XII.  Tables,  the  writing  of  scurrilous  vcrses  was 
among  the  few  offences  that  wcre  punishable  with  death,  See  Dict.  Antt., 
Art.  *  Injuria,'  and  compare  Epp.  ii.  1.  153.  There  was  a  Mex  Comelia  de 
injuriis,'  which  probably  included  the  offence  of  writmg  scurrilous  verses. 
When  Trebatius  says  there  is  *jus  judiciumque,*  he  means  that  there  is  law, 
and  also  there  are  legal  proceedings,  for  this  case.  *  Ne  forte '  is  uscd  as  in 
C.  iv.  9,  1,  where  see  note,  and  comparc  Epp.  i.  1.  13;  18. 58 ;  ii.  1.  208. 
*,  Sanctaram '  is  a  participle,  *  quae  sanciuntur.'  *  Sancire  legem  *  was  to 
affix  .the  penalty  to  a  '  lex/  and  so  give  it  effect.    See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  12.      / 
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85.  lanhxafmt,]  *  Latro '  is  used  as  a  transftive  verb  in  Epod.  v.  58,  and 
Epp.  i.  2.  66,  and  so  it  is  here,  *  What  if  one  barks  at  a  man  who  deserves 
lebuke,  he  himself  heing  untainted  ?  * 

86.  SolvetOur  risu  labulaey\  The  *tabulae'  are  the  tablets  ('tabellae  judi- 
ciariae ')  by  which  the  jndices  declared  their  votes,  and  Trebatius  probably 
means  to  say,  that  the  votes  of  the  judices  will  be  decided  by  the  amusement 
of  the  scene,  or  else  that  the  severity  of  their  votes  will  be  melted  by  it ;  that 
is,  that  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration ;  the 
judices  will  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  acquit  the  defendant. 


SATIRE    II-  - 

The  object  of  this  Batire  is  to  teach  the  adV^antages  of  moderate  eating. 
Of  Ofeira,  the  person  into  whose  mouth  Horace  puts  the  chief  part  of  his 
precepts,  we  know  no  more  than  we  may  gather  from  the  Satire  itself,  —  that 
in  Horace's  youth  he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  neai*  Venusia,  and  that  his 
property  was  taken  from  him  and  made  over  to  one  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
named  Umbrenus  (v.  133),  and  that  he  afterwards  rented,  as  *colonus,'  a 
ferm  on  that  estate  which  was  once  his  own.  This  transfer-took  place,  in  all 
probability,  when  the  troops  returaed  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Fhilippt, 
B.  C..42,  at  which  time  (among  several  other  districts)  the  Venusinus  ager 
was  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Horace  visit- 
ed  his  native  place,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ofella,  on  his  retum 
•from  Brundisium.  (See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  5,  sub  fin.)  The  old  man,  un- 
changed  by  the  reverses  of  fortune,  industrious  and  uncomplaining,  cxhorting 
.his  sons  to  frugality  and  contentment,  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and  helps  by 
contrast  to  illustrate  thc  gluttonous  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  city. 

2.  quae  praecepit  0/eiUt]     See  Introduction. 

3.  abnormis  sapienSf  crtusaque  Mitterva,]  A  man  wise  withont  rule,  and  of 
plain  mother  wit.  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c.  5)  uses  the  expression  "  aganins 
pingui  Minerva"  as  a  proverbial  one.  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom", 
and  *  crassa  Minerva '  therefore  means,  proverbially,  a  coarse  kind  of  wisdom. 

4.  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes]  The  wealthy  Bomans  had  already  leamed 
to  fill  their  rooms  with  costly  furoiture,  and  to  make  a  display  of  their  plate, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  useful  or  oraamental  vesseis.  Very  mnch  of  the 
plate  thus  displayed  was  of  foreign  manufactnre,  and  very  costly,  and  much 

.  of  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  good  deal  taken  fiom  Greek  and  Asiatic 
temples,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  various  conquerors  (Marcellus  and  Mum> 
mius  in  particular),  by  extortionate  goveraors,  or  by  the  travelling  *  merca- 
tores,'  who  thus  brought  home  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  they  took  abroad. 
The  dishcs  of  the  «ch  were  very  generally  of  silver,  so  that  the  '  lances '  here 
mentioned  would  be,  not  only  those  which  appeared  for  show,  but  those  also 
in  which  the  viands  were  served.  'Lances '  is  here  used  as  a  generic  name 
for  dishes ;  but  thcre  were  particular  names,  as  '  patina,'  *  catinus,'  *■  scutula,' 
'  gabata,'  '  paropsis,'  all  of  different  shapes  and  for  different  nses. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  article  in  which  the  Romans  showed  more 
extravagance  than  their  tables  ;  and  Pliny  relates  of  Cicero  that  he  gave  a 
million  sesterces  for  a  table  of  the  sort  called  *  orbes.'  These  consisted  of 
single  slabs,  sometimes  of  great  diametcr. 

9.  Corruptus  judex.]  Horace  likens  the  man  whose  judgment  is  biassed 
by  a  fine  table  and  good  dinner,  to  a  judex  who  has  been  tampered  with. 
(See  C.  iv.  9. 39,  n.)  '  . 
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Leporm  Melafut  «giioye}  Thm  k  eome  confiision  raiseil  in  Ibii  hmg  «en- 
tence  by  the  intMdacliion  of  the  words  *  pete  cedentem  atira  «Liaoo/  Horaee 
means  at  first  to  say,  "  When  you  have  tured  jonrseif  with  hanting  the  h«re, 
with  ridiiig  an  unbrokeR  horse,  or  (suppoiing  the  rongher  BfKnrts  are  too 
maoh  ^r  yov)  with  b«ll-|>lay  or  throwing  the  discns,  and  are  dr^  and  hangry, 
then  see  if  you  will  despise  the  eommoneat  food,  aad  e«U  Ibr  nch  mttlsaoal" 
Instead  of  which  he  says :  "  After  hunting  the  hare  or  wearTifig  yourself  wich 
vidlng,  or  if  ^aopposing  yoa  ave  onlT  aecastomed  to  Greek  sports,  and  tlie 
Homan  are  too  mueh  for  you)  bftU^Aiav  cccapies  yoa  or  the  disctts,  then 
throw  the  discus ;  but  whe.n  fatigue  shall  have  banisbed  fastidiousness,  and 
you  are  dry  and  hungr^,  then  see-if~  etc. 


10.  Romana  —  MdUm]     This  is  a  way  of  expressing  Roman  sports. 

11.  seupUavdox]  The  ball-plliy,  whvch  was  so  common  an  aniti^emcnt 
in  one  snape  or  other  among  the  Romans,  was  introdnced  from  Greece, 
though  the  Romans  had  varieties  perhaps  of  their  own  invention. 

13.  &»  U  disatM  mfit,]  The  tbrowing  of  ikhe  discas  lil&ewise  was  of  Greek 
origin,  and  belonged  to  liie  heroic  agie.  It  had  no  resembUnce  to-the  qoott, 
by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  rendered,  but  was  a  roond  flat  plate  of  metal 
or  stoBe,  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

U.  Cum,  iabor  extuderit]  '  Extando '  is  nowhere  el^  nsed  ia  this  ^se, 
but  it  is  a  very  apt  word  fer  die  occasion.  Hunger  beating  fasttdioosness 
ottt  of  a  man  represents  the  power  of  the  one,  and  the  eoatemptible  ehaFaeter 
of  the  other,  very  weli. 

15.  nisi  Hffmettia  meiia  FaUmo]  This  constitated  the  drink  ealled/mul- 
sum/  o^voficXc,  whieb  was  commooly  drunk  at  the  prepamtory  conrse  caUed 
'gustus'  or  'promulsis'  (see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  the  formcr  name  being  taken 
from  the  dishes  that  were  eaten  as  a  whet  to  the  a]:^9edte,  snd  the  latfeer  froift 
the  mulsum  that  was  taken  with  them.  The  use  of  tbe  strong  Falemian 
wine  for  this  mixture,  in  which  the  usaal  proportion  was  four  of  wine  to  one 
of  honey,  i&  condemned  below,  S.  4.  25. 

16.  fjromusj  This  was  one  of  the  '.ordinarii'  or  upper  domestic  sltfves, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  chaige  of  Ihe  wine-ceUar  and  larder.    He  was 

'  hence  called  ^eeHarioa,'  idso  'prooaratcAr  peni/  'steward  of  the  provisions.' 
•  Another  oame  he  bore  was  *  condus/  becanse  he  bad  to  take  into  store  ('  con- 
'dere ')  the  provisions  that  were  leflt  or  bronght  in  for  consamptioB ;  and,  as 

the  same  person  who  loeked  ap  also  took  oat  the  provisiona  ('promere'), 

both  names  were  anited  in  one, '  conduspromas.' 

17.  hiemat  mare:]    *  Hiemat'  is  copied  from  the  Greek  y«ificl^mi«. 

18.  Latruniem  stomaGkum]  Compare  ^katnm  veatrem^(S.  ii.  8.  5).  A 
hangry  man  is  yulgorly  said  to  **  have  a  wolf  in  his  belly,"  to  tbis  day. 

19.  QiH^aitifjR /]  The  snbject  is  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  context. 
*  Whenoe  do  yoa  sappose  tfais  appetite  springs,  or  how  is  it  obtained  ?  ' 

20.  mdmentaria  quaere]     The  Scholiasts  tell  us  a  story  of  Socrates,  that, 
.  when  ne  was  taking  a  long  walk,  he  accounted  for  his  activity  by  saying 

S^ffou  irvvayoD*  *  I  am  getting  sance  for  my  dinner.*     Se^  Epp.  i.  18.  48. 

21.  otitren  Nec  erntw]  These  were  all  served  np  with  the  *gnstus,'  to  sHr 
up  the  appetite.  Oysters  were  eaten  raw  or  dressed.  The  *  scarus '  was  a 
fish  not  known  in  these  days.  It  was  rare,  even  among  the  Romans^  and 
importcd  from  the  ^i^ean  Sea.  Martial  says  it  was  p^ood  Ibr  the  stomach, 
but  of  poor  flavor.  The  *  lagois  *  is  descrihed  by  the  Schdjhtst  as  *a  bird  of 
the  color  of  a  hare  * ;  beyond  whlch  we  know  nothing  abont  it.  *  Ostrea '  is 
here  nsed  as  a  dissyllable.  Of  the  other  things  of  which  the  'promulsis' 
usually  consistcd,  some  are  given  below  (S.  8.  8,  sq.).     The  peacock  was  a 

.  dish  lateljT  introduced  when  Horace  wrote. 

23.  poi^to  pavone]  'Ponere/  for  putting  on  the  table,  o^can  below  (S. 
4.  14).  .  i  . 
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14.  krfgrspatatmiiA    '  To  wipe  the  palate/  is  a  noTel  exprtm^, 
fifS.  vania  rerumt'}    See  C.  iv,  12.  i%  tt. 

28.  ^beto  mim  adeai]  The  *m '  is  proBonneed  with  the  foUowtiig  word,  as 
is  comiQon  in  Terence. 

30.  ikcepMm  te  peten»!]  The  infinitire  ^petere'  expresses  a  ftelhig  of  in- 
dignation.  This  mfinitive  is  dependent  on  some  sach  phrase  as  *  cpedendnm 
est/  The  sense  is  as  foUows  :  "  To  think  that,  although  in  4he  miality  of 
tbe  fleeh  there  is  no  dilference,  you  shonld  prefer  the  pea-fowl  to  the  otW, 
delnded  by  the  Bnperiority  of  its  beantv.''  *  Hae '  refers  not  to  the  Mrd  last 
mentioned,  but  to  that  whieh  the  speaker  prefers,  or  is  defendiDg ;  jnst  as  we 
have  '  his '  and  '  illis '  changing  plaees  below  (36.  37). 

31.  Unde  datum  sentia]  The  sentence  goes  on  thus :  'Beit  so :  grant  th^t 
Yon  may  be  taken  in  hy  the  eye,  in  tfae  matter  of  the  bird  with  a  fine  tail ; 
bttt  what  sense  can  tell  jon  whether  snch  and  Kuch  a  fish  was  caught  in  the 
Tiber  or  in  the  open  sea,  between  the  Inidges  qp  at  the  month  ot  the  river  1 '' 
This  is  not  a  very  well  chosen  question.  That  pait  of  the  river  which  is 
mea&t  fcy  *intep  pontesMay  bctween  the  Ppns  Fabricius,  which  joined  the 
Insula  Tiberina  with  the  lcft  bank,  and  the  Fons  Snblicius,  and  between 
tiiese  bridges  the  Ck>aca  Maxima  cmptied  itself.  Ilere  the  stream  was  more 
Ihan  u&naUy  i»pid,  and  ^ jactatus/  *  tosscd,'  expresses  tbis.  It  weuld  not 
require  a  very  keen  epicnre  to  distinguish  a  fish  caught  in  those  waters ;  and 
the  fish  taken  at  sea,  if  it  was  the  same  fish,  would  be  ont  of  season  and 
ooarse.    The  *  hipus '  is  said  to  have  becn  of  thc  pike  kind. 

33.  Ostia  aub  7\i8ci  ?]  *  Snb '  with  the  accnsative,  in  phrases  of  plaee,  secms 
to  have  the  meanin|'  it  has  in  phrases  of  time,  *  immediately  alter'  (see  Epod. 
ii.  44,  n  ) ;  so  that  'snb  ostia '  would  be  *  immediatel^  on  entering  the  month.' 
-Bnt  it  nsnally  in  these.phrascs  foUows  a  verbof  motion,  and  means  *ek)se  up 
to ' ;  and  if  it  be  so  understood  here,  the  verb  of  moticm  mnst  be  supplied, 
*a8  you  approach  close  up  to.'  The  Tiber  is  callcd  *  Tuscus  amnis,'  as  (C. 
i.  20.  5)  it  is  said  to  be  M<eGenas's  ^patemum  fiumen/  because  it  rises  in 
'Dttmria. 

34.  Midlm]  The  mnllet  was  a  fish  in  high  estimation  fbr  a  great  nnmber 
of  years.  Martial  speaks  of  one  of  two  pounds  as  the  least  that  should  be 
put  upon  ft  fine  dish.  This,  Pliny  says,  was  a  size  it  rarely  exeeeded.  *Jn- 
venal  tells  a  storjr  of  a  man  who  bonght  a  mnllet  of  six  poands,at  a  thou- 
sand  sesterces  for  each  pound  (Iv.  15).  The  bearded  mullet,  as  it  was  called, 
was  held  in  highest  esteem.  Horace  says  the  man  is  mad  to  admire  a  mnllet 
of  three  pounds,  since  to  b5  scrved  up  it  must  be  divided  into  as  many  &epa- 
rate  dishes  (see  Epp.  i.  18.  48,  n.). 

36.  Quia  acilicet  tHia^  *  Hlis '  does  not  refer  to  the  more  rcmote  object  here, 
but  to  the  nearer,  as  in  v.  29  (see  note).     *  His '  refers  to  the  mullet. 

40.  At  voa,  Praeaentea  Austri,]  *Now  may  ye,  O  potent  south-winds.' 
*At'  is  a  particle  of  exclamation,  when  a  suddcn  emotion  is  expressed,  as 
mentioned  above  (Epod.  v.  1).  'The  winds  are  invoked  as  deities.  As  to 
'praesens  *  in  thiis  appHcation,  see  C.  i.  35.  2. 

41.  quamquam]  *  Thongh  I  need  not  invoke  your  help ;  for  the  boar  and 
the  fresh  turbot  lose  their  flavor,  when  thc  stomach  is  goiiged  and  seeks  stim- 
ulants.' 

42.  rhombus]  This  fish,  if  it  was  the  turbot,  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the 
Komans  than  by  ourselves.  The  fincst  were  caught  in  the  Hadriatic,  near 
Kavenna,  whence  the  fish  that  causcd  such  a  sensation  in  Juvenal's  story  (iv. 
57,  soq.)  he  calls  "  Hadriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi."  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain  that  we  know  what  fish  is  meant  by  the  *  rhombns.'  Respecting  *  rapnla' 
«nd  *  mulae,'  see  below,  S.  8.  51.  6n  the  use  of  eggs  at  the  *  promulsis,'  see 
S.  i.  3.  6.  The  sense  in  which  Horace  uses  the  words  *  panper '  and  *  rex  *  ia 
^wbere  {aore  marked  than  here  (see  0.  i.  1. 18,  and  C.  L  4.  14). 
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47.  CrgUo^i  pmeconis  erat  acipensere]  This  person,  who  UTed  in  die  tSmd 
of  Lacilias  and  was  noticed  by  him,  is  said  to  have  introdnced  the  'aci- 
!  penser/  which  fish  is  said  to  be  a  sturgeon.  In  respect  to  '  praeconis/  see  S. 
.1.6.  86,  n. 

50.  auctor  docuU  prctetoriusJ]  It  is  said  one  Rufns  was  th&*first  to  bring 
into  fashion  the  eating  of  young  storks.  Wiien  he  liVed,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  He  must  have  served  the  ofiice  of  prsetor,  from  the  epithet  Horace  gives 
him.  Thestork  went  out  of  fashion,  as  Ofella  predicts ;  and  though  guUs 
did  not  take  its  place,  cranes  came  iuto  vogue.  See  S.  ii.  8.  87.  i^  to 
'auctor,'  see  C.  i.  28.  14,  n.  The  word  'edixent'  is  a  play  upon  the  'edic- 
tum '  of  the  *  praetor.' 

52.  praui  docms]  *  Ever  ready  to  leam  what  is  bad.'  The  construction  is 
like  *  docjlUs  modorum,'  in  C.  iv.  6.  43.  *  Pravus '  signifies  *  crooked,'  as  op- 
posed  to  *rectu8/  'straight*;  and  so  *pravum  detorseris,'  below  (v.  55),  Is 
titeraUy  'tum  yourself  awry.'  *Pravis  talis'  (S.  i.  3.  48)  are  *crooked 
ankles.' 

53.  Sordidus  a  ientti]  Horace  goes  on  to  show  that  moderation  is  not 
meanness,  and  that  propriety  Ues  in  a  middle  course. 

55.  Avidienus,]  This  man  was  a  miser,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  He  was  *&  dirty  dog,'  and  so  the  name  Canis  was  properly  applied  to 
him. 

58.  defundere]  'Diffundere'  means,  as  mentioned  before,  to  draw  wine 
from  the  *  dolium '  into  the  *  amphora,'  *  testa,'  or  *  cadus,'  (all  the  same  kind 
of  vessei,)  in  which  it  was  kept  till  it  was  fit  to  drink.  When  poured  thence 
into  the  *crater,'  to  be  mixed  for  dnnking,  it  was  said  to  be  'defusum/ 
This  miser^s  wine  was  of  a.  poor  kind,  probably  not  fit  to  be  bottled  in  the 
first  instanoe,  but  only  to  be  dmnk  from  tlie  *  dolium.'  He  bottled  it,  and 
did  not  produce  it  for  consumption  tiU  it  was  turned  (*  mutatum '). 

59.  licebit  lUe  rqxitia]  On  Micebit,'  see  Epod.  xv.  19.  'Repotia'  was  a 
'coena '  sometunes  given,  the  day  after  marriage,  by  the  husband.  I  am  not 
aware'that  any  explanation  of  the  custom  is  to  be  raet  with.  The  marriage- 
dinner  was  given  by  the  husband.  As  that  was  usually  a  scene  of  no^ing 
but  unrestrained  merriment,  perhaps  the  religious  ceremonies,  required  propr 
eriy  to  inaugurate  the  new  iife  of  thc  marricd  couple,  and  to  propitiate  the 
Penates  and  Lares,  were  usually  defen*ed  to  this  day ;  and  the  sobriety  of 
the  *  repotia '  was  probably  designed  to  make  amcnds  for  the  licensc  of  the 

'  *  coena  nuptialis.'  The  Romans  observed  their  birthdays  with  religious  accu* 
racy.     See  note  on  C.  iv.  11.  8. 

61.  albatus]  They  took  care  on  every  holiday  to  have  their  togas  especially 
dean.  The  ordinary  toga  was  not  dyed.  The  natural  whiteness  of  the  wool 
was  increased  by  the  process  of  cleaning,  in  which  it  was  rabbed  with  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  fuller's  earth  (*  creta  fullonis '),  and  also  exposed  to  steams  of 
sulphur,  which  removed  stains  of  any  kind.  '  Albatus,'  tnerefore,  signifies  in 
a  toga  which  has  just  come  from  the  *  fullo.'  It  was  usual  for  persons  who 
were  canvassing  for  ofiices  to  have  their  toga  unusually  whitened  with  au 
extra  supply  of  *  creta,'  whence  they  were  called  *  candidati.' 

comu  ipse  bilibri]  The  *  cornu '  was  the  hom  vcssel  in  which  the  oil  waa 
kept.  Instead  of  having  a  cruct  or  small  vessel  suited  to  the  dinner-table^ 
sttch  as  weajthy  people  usuaUy  had  of  silver  and  others  of  cheaper  material, 
he  would  bring  down  the  big  hom,  and  with  his  own  hand  (*  ipse '),  lest 
others  should  l^  too  liberal,  drop  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  upon  the  cab- 
bage,  while  of  his  old  vinegar,  which  would  tura  his  guests,  if  he  had  any, 
from  the  dish,  he  was  free  enough. 

64.  aiunt.]  ro  Xeyofuvovy  '  as  the  saying  is.'  It  was  perhaps  a  common 
.proverb  to  express  a  dilemma,  though  not  now  met  with  elsewhere. 

65i  Mundu^  €ri$  qm  non\    *A  man  will  be  decent  so  far  as  Cqoa')  h^ 
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4oM  not  effend  hy  tbaetmMSfmA  Is  on  nei&er  %mi  sdreUd  in  hls  way  of 
iiving.' 

67.  ^^isems]  See  S.  ii.  1.48«  n.  The  Scholiasts  say  tbe  fiav^ge  old 
man  nsed  to  flog  bis  slaveg  before  tbey  did  wjong,  "because^"  said  h^, 
**  when  you  do  wrofig  I  «lay  not  be  at  ieisure  to  flog  you."  '  Dido,*  *  to  dis- 
tribute/  is  different  in  sense  and  etyraology  from  •divido/  Tlic.kitter  ie 
«oniiected  with  ' idoo/  '  idus '  <C.  iv.  1 1. 16; n.),  the  form^  with  *  do/  '  i)i- 
do '  J8  commonly  nsed  by  Lucretius. 

68.  ul  nmplac  Naevi^al  Of  Kasvius  notbing  is  known.  '  Simplex '  is  iron- 
icaL  A  story  is  told  by  Fiutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Ciesar  (c.  17 ),  of  Valeh 
rius  Leo,  who  put  before  the  dictator  somc  a&paragus  covered  with  ointment 
untead  oiioil  Such  '  jtimpUcity/  ankounting  to  an  indifference  to  the  dccen- 
cies  of  iife,  and  a  want  of  consideration  for  othcrs,  which  some  people  almosit 
look  upon  as  a  virtue,  Horaee  very  properly  describes  as  a  great  vice. 

70«  Aaeipe  «uncj  Horace  now  goes  on  to  show  the  advantage  of  moderate 
living,  espeeially  9A  cottnected  with  health. 

73.  Qftae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;]  *  Which,  bcfore  yon  mixed  it  with  other 
ibings  (whtie it  was  'simplex '),  remmned  quiet  apon  vour  stomach' 

76.  Lenta  ^pituita]  The  tough  mucas  secreted  by  the  intestines.  The 
first  4md  thiid  syUables  of  *  pituita '  are  long ;  the  second,  thorefpre,  here 
coalesces  with  the  third. 

77.  Coena-^dvbkt  ?J  Thi«  expression  is  copied  from  Terence,  and  means 
«ach  A  good  dinner  that  you  cannot  tell  what  to  eat  first.    Phorm.  ii.  2«  28. 

79.  .4/^1«  Qffi§it  huma]  I>ebauchery  not  only  aifects  the  body,  but  de- 
prBdses  the  spirit,  and  uniits  it  for  the  duties  of  lifc.  The  expression  '  affigit 
&umO '  reniinds  ns  of  the  wordsof  David,  *\  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  ground." 
The  same  sense,  tliough  in  a  diffexcnt  connection,  is  ccmveyed  by  Cicero'8 
words  (De  Senect  c.  xxi.) :  "£st  enim  animns  caelestis  cx  altissimo  domi- 
ciiio  depressus  et  quasi  demersus  in  terram,  locum  divinae  naturac  aetemit»- 
'tiqtte  oontrtiriQffl,'^  whieh  servesalso  to  illustrate  'divinao  particulam  aurae.' 
.Tbi^  expression  may  have  been  taken  from  somc  old  writer.  . 
.  82.  ad  melvuM  poterit  tramcurrere]  *  May  betake  liimseif  to  better  fare.'  Aa 
to  'qdondam,*  see  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

87.  moUitim,]  '  Indulgencc/  which,  as  applied  to  yonth,  must  be  under- 
«tood  iB  a  bad  sense ;  but  to  age  or  siekness  in  a  good|  as  tbat  wiuch  iniirmity 
or  diseafle  reqnires. 

89.  Ranciaum  aprum]  What  Horace  means  to  say  ifl,  that  their  hospitablo 
ibrefatherS)  rather  than  eat  their  boar  by  themselves,  while  it  was  fresh,  would 
keep  it  till  it  was  high,  in  case  a  strangor  should  drop  in  to  eat  of  it  with  then». 

90.  teilHB  meprima]     See  S.  i.  3.  99. 

94»  Iku  aliquidfamae]  *  I  suppose  you  allow  something  to  good  report, 
4eeing  that  more  welcomo  than  music  it  comes  to  the  ear  of  man.  If  so  (he 
.goes  on),  consider  that  these  luxuries  are  as  discreditable  as  they  are  noxiou^ 
Also,  Ihey  leave  you  without  friends,  and  will  bring  you  to  penury.' 

95.  patinaeqtie\  The  'patina'  was  a  oovered  dish  in  wliich  meats  were 
bioi^ht  in  hot  from  the  kitcheh.  '  Patruus '  was  as  proverbial  a  name  for 
tvmnny  on  the  male  side  of  the  family,  as  '  noverca '  on  the  female.  See  C. 
iii.  12.  3.   S.  ii.  3.  87. 

99.  As  laqueipretium.]    This  jiras  a proverb,  or  becamo  so  after  Horace. 

Jwrei  inquitf  Trausiw]  The  glutton  is  supposdd  to  answer,  '  This  sort  of 
language  is  suited  to  Transius :  but  to  one  wbp  is  as  rich  as  I  am,  it  does  not 
apply.'  Of  Trausius  the  spendthrift,  nothing  is  known.  All  we  have  to  in- 
fer  is,  that  he  Uved  profusely  upon  small  means,'  and  ruined  himself,  which 
&e  speaker  oonsiders  himself  too  rich  ever  to  do.  *  Vectigalia '  is  used  for  a 
private  fortune,  in  C.  iii.  16. 40.  Its  use  u  appropriato  here,  in  connection 
with  '  i«gibus.' 

39 
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'     101.  Ergo  Quodsuperat]    'But  if  yoa  hayemore  ihan  yoa  want,  caniibt 
you  find  better  objects  to  spend  it  on  1  * 

103.  indignus]  This  has  the  same  sense  as  'immeritns'  (C  iii.  6.  1,  and 
elsewhere),  *innocent.'  Forcell.  givcs  other  examples.  As  to  the  state  of 
the  temples  and  their  restoration,  see  C.  ii.  15,  Introduction,  and  note  on 
C.  iii.  6.  1. 

106.  Uni  nimirum]  "He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moyed,  for 
I  shall  never  be  in  adversity"  (Ps.  x.  6),  is  very  like  the  argnment  Horace 
puts  in  his  rich  man*s  month,  —  the  man  whose  fortnne  was  lai^ge  enongh 
for  three  kings.  He  aignes  that  he  is  so  rich  that  be  never  can  be  otherwise. 
As  to  'nimirum/  see  Epp.  i.  9.  1,  n. 

107.  Uteme  Ad  casus  dubioa]  On  '  ne/  see  S.  i.  10.  31,  aad  with  '  dnbioa ' 
compare  C.  iv.  9.  36.  . 

111.  aptarit]   *  Has  fitted  on  his  armor/  as  it  were. 
•     112.  Quo  magis  his  credas,]     He  brings  forward  OfeDa,  as  an  instance,  in 
particular,  of  tlie  way  iu  which  a  man  who  has  been  firogal  in  prosperity  can 
'meet  the  reverses  of  fortnne. 

113.  iatius]  This  word  is  nsed  as  'angnstins'  in  the  opposite  s^se.  Jt 
'means  '  more  profusely.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  so  used  anywhere  else. 
'  Metato  in.agello '  is  the  farm  which  has  been  marked  ont  by  the  pnblic  snr- 
veyor  (*metator'),  and  assigned  to  Umbrenus.  (See  Introdnction.)  This 
'participle  is  used  passively  in  C.  ii.  15.  15.  *  Fortem  *  has  been  explained  in 
the  note  on  C.  S.  58,  and  for  'colonum/  see  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n.  As  ^colonnm' 
signifies  a  tenant,  *mercede'  (*rent')  is  only  addcd  to  ghre  additional  force 
to  the  contrast.  It  makes  rather  a  clumsy  sentence.  Farms  were  held  eith^ 
on  payment  of  rent,  or  of .  a  certain  part  of  the  prodnce  of  the  land ;  but 
'merces*  could  not  mean  the  latter.  A  *colonns'  who  held  on  the  lattei: 
terms,  was  called  *  partiarius.'  *  Temere  *  signifies  that  which  is  done  witfar- 
out  consideration,  because  habitually  done. 

116.  luce  profesta]  '  Frofcsti  dies  ^  were  working-days,  as  oppoM  to  '  festi  ' 
or  *  feriati '  (S.  3'.  144,  sq.).  *  Profestis '  is  opposed  to  '  sacris  *  in  C.  iv.  1 5. 2ff. 
>  119.  opervm  wtcuo]  Compare  C.  iii.  17. 16,  "  opemm  solntis,"  and  A.  P. 
212,  "liberquelabomm." 

120.  hene  erat]   *  We  made  ourselves  happy/    See  C.  iii.  16.  43. 

122.  cum  dupiicejku,']  Some  take  this  for  a  large  coarse  kind  of  fig  {'maf- 
risca'),  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  one.  Others  take  it  for  a  fig  spUt  in 
two,  and  so  dried.    It  is  possible  Horace  may  mean  two  figs. 

123.  Poet  hoe  ludus  erat]  "After  this  we  amused  ourselves  by  drinking 
with  '  culpa '  for  onr  *  magister,'  or  *  rex  bibendl,'  avfiwoaiapxof  "  (C.  i.  4, 
18,  n.).  It  appears  that  ihey  agreed  between  themselves  as  to  some  mode  of 
drinking,  and  established  a  penalty  for  the  transgression  of  it,  which  trans- 
gressioh  (*  culpa ')  was  to  do  that  which  at  drinking  parties,  where  a  presi- 
dentwas  appointed,  he  might  do  arbitrarily ;  that  is,  either  mulct  a  guest  of  a 
cup  of  wine,  or  make  him  drink  an  extra  cnp,  or  anything  else  he  chose,  as  a 
fine  for  misbehavior.  In  short,  Ofella  means  it  was  a  quiet  and  primitive 
sort  of  way  of  proceeding,  nnlike  the  new  fashion  introdnced  from  Greece, 
and  foUowed  in  fine  houses,  of  having  a  symposiarch  to  preside  (S.  iL  6. 
69,  n.). 

124.  Ac  venerata  Cpres  ita]  On  this  nse  of  *veneror,*  see  C.  S.  49,  n. 
'  Ita '  introduces  the  object  of  the  prayer.  It  is  usually  followed  by  '  nt '  in- 
troducing  a  condition.  But  as  with  *  sic,'  that  is  not  always  the  case.  See 
note  on  C.  i.  3.  1. 

127.  parcius  —  nituistis]  *  Have  ye  been  in  worse  condition,  less  sleek  and 
fat  ?  *  *  Ut,'  '  ever  since,'  as  "  Ut  tetigi  Pontum  vexant  insomnia "  (Ovid, 
-Trist.  iii.  8.  27).  *Propriae'  signifies  one*s  own  in  perpetuity,  as  below  (y. 
134),  "erit  nulli  proprius  "  ;  and  S.  ii.  6.  5.  Acn.  (i.  73) :  "Conanbio  jttn- 
gam  stabili  propnamqne  dicabo." 
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131,  mfri]  The  law  was  as  plain  as  ite  subjects  admitted,  thbngh  to  ig- 
norant  people  it  must  often  have  appeared  sabtk,  and  that  is  the  meaning  bf 
'vafri/ 

133.  Umbreni]     Soe  Introduction. 


SATIRE   III. 

This  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  dtiring  the  Satumalia,  in  the 
month  of  December,  b.  c.  32.  The  year  before,  Agrippa  had  been  JEidile, 
and  his  sedileship  is  alluded  to  in  v.  185.  It  was  written  at  HoFEice's  coun- 
try-house,  not  long,  it  may  be  supposed,  after  it  was  given  him.  He  was 
improvine  the  house  at  the  time,  as  we  may  infer  from  v.  308.  The  Satire 
is  general,  taking  in  the  leading  vices  and  follies  of  hnman  nature,  —  ambir 
tion,  avarice,  extravagance,  lust,  superstition,  which  are  brought  together  with 
some  ingenuity. 

One  Damasippus,  a  man  who  had  wasted  a  good  fortune  in  speculating  as 
an  araatenr  in  all  sorts  of  costly  articles,  particularly  worits  of  art,  in  which 
he  was  held  to  be  a  connoisseur,  is  introduced  in  a  new  character,  as  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  reproving  Horace  for  his  laziness,  and  nrging  him  to  write.  He 
relates  the  story  of  his  own  conversion  to  philosophy,  which  was  this.  When 
he  had  lost  all  his  fortune,  and  was  hopelessly  involved  with  money-lenders, 
and  found  himself  laughed  at  and  called  madman  wherevef  he  went,  he  grew 
desperate,  and  wjeis  going  to  thixnv  himself  into  the  Tiber,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested  by  Sterdnius,  an  oracle  of  the  Stoics,  who  remonstrated  with  him  and 
.coDsoled  him,  and  at  the  same  time  armed  him  against  his  enemies  (v.  297) 
with  a  loiig  homily,  in  the  course  of  which  he  proved  that  all  the  world,  but 
the  good  and  wise,  were  as  mad  as  he  was.  In  this  discourse  he  enumerates 
the  chief  features  of  this  universal  madness,  and  this  fbrms  the  bulk  of  the 
Satire. 

Of  Damasippus  very  little  is  known.  But  he  was  a  real  person,  though 
perhaps  a  little  bcfore  Horace's  day.  Why  Horace  should  have  chosen  tliis 
man  as  the  mouth-piecc  of  his  Satire  does  not  appear.  Damasippus  says 
himself,  it  is  true,  that,  having  ruined  his  own  affah*s,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  attend  to  the  aifairs  of  others ;  which  Horace  interprets  to  mean,  that 
he  had  taken  to  giving  advice  when  it  was  not  asked  (see  v.  27,.  n.). 

Stertinins  appears  to  havo  been  an  authority  among  the  Stoics  of  the  day. 
The  Scholiasts  tell  us  he  wrote  220  books  on  the  doctrines  of  that  school. 
Damasippus  calls  him  (y.  296)  "sapientnm  octavus."  His  books,  if  hc  ever 
wrote  them,  have  not  rescned  him  from  oblivion.  Horace  mentions  him 
again,  in  Epp.  i.  12.  20,  as  the  representative  of  the  sect. 

The  discourse  of  Stertinius  turns  upon  this  dograa,  that  every  man  in  tho 
world,  high  or  low,  is  mad,  except  the  sage  (see  note  on  v.  46).  Ciccio  has 
argned  the  same  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  in  his  Paradoxa  (iii.  ori  irw  u<f>p<av 
fiaif€Tai)<,  but  he  doesnot  go  very  deep  into  the  siibjcct,  or  throw  much  light 
uponit. 

2.  Memhranam  poscas^]  Horace  speaks  of  parchment  ('  membrana ')  only 
twice  (A.  P.  389),  *charta,'  w>'ch  mcans  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  being  his 
usual  cquivalcnt  for  a  book.  From  the  thin  coats  of  the  papyi-us  the  namc 
*  liber '  was  derived,  and  parchment  was  less  generally  used  in  Horace's  day 
than  the  papyrus  ;  though  that  material  was  also  commonly  employed. 
'Texere  chartam'  is  a  common  expression  for  putting  the  pieces  of  the 
papyrus  together.  '  Retexere  scripta,*  therefore,  means  to  take  to  pieces  or 
tear  up  what  is  written,  or  to  take  out  leaves  and  substitute  others,  with  dif; 
ferent  writings  upon  them.  r^  T 
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3.  inni  imhiple  beni^nm]  This  is  k  Greek  constrtiotion :  'freel/  indiilg^ 
ing  iiL  wme  «nd  sleep/  '  iUigiittin  eermone '  means  '  worthy  of  being  talk»d 
about/ 

4.  ^£  t/)s/<  «Sa^uma/<6us]  The  use  of  '  At '  in  replie»  is  common.  '  Bnt^ 
say  you,  while  the  Saturnalia  were  going  on,  you  ran  away  to  this  place  (his 
fai*m) ;  i.  e.  that  he  might  writo  somethiug  worth  reading.  *  Well,  then,' 
Damasippus  proceeds,  *  since  you  have  kept  yourself  sober,  give  us  somo- 
thing  equal  to  what  vou  have  ied  u$  to  e^pect.'  The  Satumalia  was  celc- 
brated  on  the  17th  oi  December,  to  represent  the  libcrty  of  the  golden  age  of 

.  Satnm  (S.  ii.  7.  4,  **  iibtetate  Decembri''),  and  tliorcforo  one  of  its  ohicf 
featoreg  was  the  Ucense  granted,  for  the  one  day  that  tho  foast  iasted,  to 

•  slaves.  Tbcy  had  all  the  mockery  of  frcedom  for  a  fcw  hours,  which  they 
spent,  like  their  betters,  in  rioting.  The  feast  beionged  more  to  the  coantiy 
than  the  town,  and  was  propcrly  a  farmers'  festivai.  But  it  was  attended. 
with  greater  disturbances  in  the  city ;  and  one  who  wanted  to  be  qoiet  at  that 

.  time  wonld  be  glad  to  retire  to  the  country. 

6.  A'i7  €8t :]    *  It  *s  no  use,'  as  if  Horace  were  preparing  an  excuse. 

7.  coiamif]  The  reed  used  by  the  RcHnans  for  writing  appears  to  havo 
been  prcdsely  the  same  as  the  *  kulum '  now  used  throughout  Uie  Ea/st.  Like 
the  papjnms,  it  was  chiefly  brought  fitMU  £gypt,  and,  when  cut  and  ready  for 
tise>  difiSEsred  scarcely  at  all  from  the  pens  we  employ.  As  the  bad  workman 
finds  fault  with  his  tools,  tlie  poet  is  supposed  to  gct  in  a  passion  with  his 

.  pen  and  beat  the  wall  by  his  bedsidc,  beeause  his  ideas  would  not  flow  fost 
enough.  He  who  was  unfortunate  was  said  to  have  bccn  born  when  the  gods 
wcre  angry;  iiere  Damasippus  adds,  'and  the  poets  too«'  Compare  S.  ii. 
7.  14. 

9.  mimntis]  *  Fromising.'  So  the  Grecks  sometimes  used  aTrciXciv.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  *  promittere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  minari.'    • 

la  Ufndo]  Horace  was  ddicate,  and  disliked  the  oold,  aud  in  the  winter 
"wns  glad  to  retreat  to  his  ooontry-house,  whcre  ho  could  get  plenty  of  wood 
and  a  good  fire.  (Sce  Epp.  i.  7.' 10,  sq.)  But  his  residence  in  the  valley  of 
t^  licenxa  was  itsdf  sheltened,  and  probably  at  some  seaaons  wanner  than 
Bome. 

11.  Qaoranm  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Mmandro,]  *  Quorsnm '  is  a  contrae- 
tion  of '  quo  versum,'  *  to  what  point  tumed  or  tending,'  Plato  was  a  comic 
writer,  and  a  rivaJ  of  Aristopliancs.  As  to  Eupoiis,  see  S.  i.  4. 1,  n.,  aud  for 
Archilochus,  sce  Bpod.  vi.  13,  n. 

13.  virtute  relicta  f]  I  have  more  than  oncc  had  oecasion  to  remark,  that 
the  notion  of  pcrsc^^rance  h  involvcd  in  the  Uoman  *  virtus '  (see  C.  S.  59), 
and  it  is  so  herc,  bcing  opposed  to  '  dcsidia '  (v.  15).  But  it  mcans  more,  for 
it  implies  moral  coumgc  and  a  strong  will,  whicH  were  in  great  esteem  among 
the  liomans.  Damasippns  supposcs  tlie  poct  iu  be  consulting  his  ease  and 
his  cowardice  at  the  same  timc ;  and  says,  if  he  thinks  to  silencc  jealousy  by 
ceasing  to  write,  hc  wiil  only  find  himsclf  the  object  of  contcmpt ;  and  if  ho 
means  to  be  idle  now,  he  must  bc  content  to  lose  tiid  rcputation  won  in  lus 
better  days  of  cnergy.    As  to  Siren,  see  Epp.  i.  2.  23. 

l&.  Damasipppy]  See  Introduction.  Horace  prays,  in  the  words  of  a  com- 
mon  formula,  that  Heavcn  will-  scnd  Damasippus,  to  rcward  him  for  his  good 
advicc,  a  barbcr  to  shave  his  iong  bcard.  He  may  bc  supposcd  to  have  let 
his  beard  grow  long,  with  the  aficctation  peculiar  to  tliose  who  callcd  thcm- 
selvcs  philosophers ;  and  Horacc  mcans  that  to  bc  delivcrcd  from  that  foUy 
would  DC  the  best  boon  that  could  bo  bestowcd  upon  lum.  (Sce  below,  v.  35, 
and  noto  on  S.  i.  3".  133.)  </c  rrciy<avos  ait^i  was  tiic  Greck  way  of  rcpre- 
senting  such  persons,  —  men  wlioso  wisdom  lay  in  their  bcards. 

18.  Janum  Ad  medium]  There  appear  to  havo  bocn  throc  arclics  dcdicated 
to  Janus  ia  the  I^orum  Bomanum,  one  at  each  end,  aad  one  in  the  centie. 
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n«*  to  tl»  Aretifl  Fabitfiras  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Thcy  are 
alludcd  to  again,  Epp.  i.  1.  54:  "Uaec  Janas  summus  ab  imo  Perdocct"; 
1.  0.  the  whole  Fonim.  Near  the  middle  arch  wcre  the-*tabemae*  of  the 
principal  money-lenders. 

2Q.  Oiim  nam]  This  position  of  'nam*  is  pecnliar  to  the  pocts.  Sce  he-. 
low,  V.  41,  and  elsewhere. 

-.  21.  w/fer  —  lavisset  Sistfphus  acne,]  Homer  (H.  vi.  153)  calls  Sisyphus 
k€p3i<rros  dvifmp.  Damasippns  says  hc  uscd,  bcfore  he  lost  all  his  moncy,  to 
empioy  himself  in  pnrchasing  and  reselUng  all  kinds  of  valuable  property  ; 
among  the  rest,  vessels  of  Corinthian  bronze  (often,  but  iraproperly,  calkd 
brass),  of  snch  antiquity  that  Sisyplms,  the  founder  of  Corinth,  miglit  be  sup- 
poscd  to  have  uaed  them  for  washing  his  feet.  The  rage  for  antiqnatcd 
pieces  of  fumitnre  went  on  increasing,  and  appcars  to  have  gone  to  absurd 
lcngths  daring  the  cmpire. 

22.  tnJabreA    *In  an  unworlcmanlike  manner.'    The  revcrse  of  this  is 

*  affabre,'  useii  by  Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  Act.  i.  c.  5).  The  art  of  founding  is  of 
grcat  antiqnity,  thongh  the  earliest  metal  statncs  wcre  beatcn  out  of  Inmps 
with  the  hammer.  It  wa^s  a  proccss  of  much  nicety,  and  the  fitting  of  tlie 
parts  reqnired  great  skill. 

24.  utms]  See  S.  ii.  6.  57.  A.  P.  82.  ' 
■  25.  Merajtriale]  Damnsippus  means  thaC  his  skill  in  making  bar^ains  wa5 
so  well  known,  that  he  was  callcd,  all  ovcr  the  town,  a  ward  of  Mcrcury. 
The  more  nsnal  constmction  is  with  the  dative.  See  below,  v.  47,  n.  *  Com- 
pita '  wcre  those  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  converged  to  a  point,  or 
crossed  one  another.  At  these  placcs  idlers  lonngcd,  and  passengers  stoppcd, 
if  they  werc  so  disposed,  to  ofFer  a  prayer  to  the  Lares  pnbiici  or  Compitolcs, 
wfaose  altars  were  erected  riiere.     (See  below,  v.  281,  n.) 

27.  morbi  purgatum]  This  genitivo  follows  the  Greek  constraction.  Hor- 
aee  calls  the  inan^s  mania  for  bargiiins  a  disease,  and  he  is  surpriscd  how  he 
ever  got  over  it.  *  But,'  says  he,  *  you  have  only  exchanged  that  disordcr 
for  anothcr  (that  of  giving  advice  wfiere  it  is  not  wanted),  as  thC  patient  in  a 
kthargy  has  been  known  snddcnly  to  jump  np  and  assault  the  doctor.  Pro- 
vided,  however,  you  don't  follow  his  example,  be  it  as  yon  please.'  *  Tra- 
Je«to '  is  a  medicai  word.  *  Miser '  is  also  said  tol»  a  medical  word  for  *  dis- 
cased.'    *  Hic '  means  *  any  onc,'  *  such  a  one.' 

31.  0  Lone,  ne  te  Frustrere;]  *My  good  sir,  don*t  deceive  yourself.*  "We 
have  *  o  bone '  below  (S.  6.  51 ).  It  is  likc  the  Greek  ^  ya^c. 
'  32.  prope  ornnes,]  Stcrtinius  would  not  allow  of  any  exceptions  to  this 
mle  (see  note  on  v.  44),  and  'propc*  thercforc  may  be  lookcd  upon,  not  as 
limiting  '  omnes,'  but  perhaps  as  softening  the  expression  a  Httle.  It  is  hard 
to  give  the  word  a  distinct  meaning  in  C.  iv.  14.  20,  and  below  in  the  268th 
rerse  of  tliis  Satire  (see  note  on  tfae  former  passage).  The  Greeks  would  nse 
©ff  «rof  ctTFw  in  the  same  way. 

33.  Ste9iiniu8]  Sce  InttXKluction.  '  Crepo  *  is  nowhere  else  nscd  in  a  good 
liense,  and  it  is  pnt  into  Damasippas*s  month  ironically.    *  Unde  *  means 

*  from  whom,'  i.  e.  Stertinius. 

35.  paseere  harhdm]  See  above,  v.  17,  n.  tr«y«w)rpo<^a/  is  a  term  nsed 
by  the  later  Gixjck  writers.  The  Pons  Fabricius,  from  wliich  Damasippus 
Svas  going  to  thwyvv  himsclf  into  the  river  aftcr  he  became  bankrapt,  con- 
nccted  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  left  bank,  and  was  just  ontside  the  walls, 
facing  the  south  end  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus.  It  had  lately  been  rebuilt  with 
stone,  haviflg  been  formerly  (as  may  be  snpposed)  made  of  woo<l.  There 
are  still  rilins  of  this  bridge,  which  now  bcars  the  name  Ponte  di  Qnattro 
Capi.  The  Fabricius  who  built  it  was  Cnrator  Viamm,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
Bcription  npon  one  of  the  arches. 
^'2%.  Oavefaxis]    The  last  «yllablo  m  *cave'  twe*  with  the  imbjiinetivf 
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(sometimes  wlth  and  sometimcs  without  'nt')  is  ^ways  Bhort^  'Fador  ib»» 
lus '  is  what  the  French  call '  mauvaise  honte.' 

;  40.  insanus  haberi.]  Those  persons  who  callcd  him  a  clever  fellow  as  long 
jis  he  appeared  to  be  succeediiiff,  now  that  he  had  failcd  callcd  him  a  mad- 
man.  Success  was  their  criterion  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  with  most  pcople. 
*  Qui  vereare/  *  because  you  are  afraid.' 

41 .  Primum  mm  inquiram]  '  Nam '  is  sometimes  nsed  to  introduce  an  ex; 
planatiori,  as  here  and  in  Epp.  i.  1.  76.  Compare  C«sar  (B.  G.  iii.  28): 
"  Morini  Menapiique  longe  alia  ratione  ac  reliqui  Galli  bellum  gerere  cocpe^ 
runt  Nam  quod  intelligcbant  maximas  nationes  quae  proelio  contendissent, 
pulsas  superatasque  esse,  contipentesque  silvas  ac  .paludes  habebant,  eo  se 
suaque  omnia  contulcrunt."     (See  Kev's  L.  G.  1452.) 

42.  pereas  quinfirtiter]  *  Why  you  should  not  resolutely  destroy  yourself.' 
44.  Ckrysippi  porticus]     This  was  the  aroa  noiKiXtf  or  picture-gallery  at 

Athens,  in  whidi  Zeno  first  taught,  and  from  which  his  followers  derived 
their  name.  The  Stoics  admitted  no  mean  between  perfect  wisdom,  or  virtue,- 
and  absolute  folly,  or  vice.  The  fool,  therefore,  was  a  madman,  and  he  was 
a  fool  who  was  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  and  this  maxim  ('formula')  applies  to 
all  men  except  the  sage ;  the  sage,  therefore,  is  he  who  is  pcrfectly  acquainted 
with  the  tmth,  which  is  the  Stoics'  cquivalent  for  a  virtuous  man.  This' 
theory  of  virtue  led  to  the  doctrine  of  punishments  ridiculed  by  Horace  in  the 
third  Satire  of  the  first  book.  The  Stoics  allowed  no  gradations  of  virtue,t 
and  thereforo  admitted  no  gradations  of  punishment.  Their  notion  of  a  sage 
altogether  was  iiTational,  because  no  such  being  as  they  imagined  a  sage  to 
be  ever  existed,  and  theydid  not  suppose  it  possible  he  shouid.  Their  iuten- 
tion  was  good,  namely,  to  pnt  befoi-e  the  world  tlie  highest  standard  of  virtne, 
wisdom,  and  self-control,  and,  by  withholding  all  credit  from  any  stage  short 
pf  peifection,  to  lead  men  on  to  desire  perfection. 

47.  ^M*  tibi  nomen  Insano]     The  dative  is  right     See  above,  v.  25,  n. 
.    50.  ulrique']     Horace  uses  both  the  singular  and  plural  of  tbis  word. 

51.  hoctedJrede  modo]  'Bclieve  yourself  to  be  mad  within  this  limit  (or 
to  this  extent),  namely,  that  he  who  laughs  at  yon  is  no  wiser,  and  drags  his 
tail  behind  him  (,just  as  much  as  you  do).' 

53.  caudam  trcLhat]  Miscbievous  bovs  play  tricks  upon  half-witted  people 
in  the  streets,  such  as  tying  something  behind  thcm  to  make  them  look  ridi|p-' 
nlous.    In  some  snch  way  the  proverb  may  have  arisen. 

Est  genm  unum]  This  is  the  first  class  of  fools,  those  who  are  afraid  where 
no  fear  is :  the  sccond  bcin^  those  who  care  nothing  for  danger.  Compare 
with  this  the  language  of  Soorates  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  1.  14),  ro>i/  re  yap 
fiaivofjLevmv  Toifs  fiev  oudc  ra  dcti/a  deBUvm,  rovs  dc  Ka\  ra  fi^  0o^fp^ 
<f)o,3€ia-Bai. 

56.  vanim]  It  is  not  certain  whether  '  vamm '  or  *  varinm '  is  the  proper 
reading.     *  Varum '  signifies  that  which  divcrges.     See  S.  i.  3.  47,  n. 

58.  cum  cognatiSfj  *  Amica '  agrees  with  *  mater.'  It  is  not  a  substantive. 
.The  word  *  cognatis '  embraces  all  blood  relations  who  can  trace  back  their 
oriflrin  to  a  commoh  pair  of  ancestors. 

■  59.  serva!]  'Take  carel'  a  word  common  in  the  comic  writers  (see 
rorcelL). 

60.  Fajius]  Nothing  more  is  kno^vn  of  this  actor  and  of  Catienus  than  is 
hcre  mentioncd.  The  ordinary  story  of  Polydorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  is  that 
which  Euripides  relafes  in  tlie  Hecuba,  that  he  was  intrasted  to  the  care  of 
Polymcstor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  murdered  by  him  for  his  gold.  Another 
legehd  (see  Dict.  Biog.  *  Polydorus ')  makes  him  intmsted  to  the  care  of  his' 
fiister  Ilione,  who  was  wife  of  the  above  Polymestor.  She,  for  some  reason, 
put  him  in  tfae  place  of  her  own  son  Deiphilus,  and  the  latter  was  brought  np 
ftft  her  bn»ther.    When  the  Greeks  took  Troy,  they  required  Polymestor.to 
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pnt.  Priam'^  son.  to  death,  and  he  accordinglj  kHled  DeiphUas.  On  this 
stoiy,  Pacnyfus  founded  a  tragedy  calted  Ilione,  and  in  on^  of  the  scenes  the 
ghost  of  Deiphilus  is  introduced  in  his  mother's  bed-chamber,  calling  upon 
hcr  to  give  his  body  buriai  in  thcse  words  (preserved  in  Cic  Tusc.  Disp.  i. 
44)1  — 

"  Mater,  te  adpello  quae  curam  somno  suspensam  levas, 
.  Keque  te  mei  miserct ;  surge  et  sepeli  natum." 
^niius  acted  Ilione,  and  Catienus  was  Deiphilus.  The  former  was  so  drunk 
that  he  fell  iast  asleep,  and  Horace  says,  if  200,000  Catienuscs  had  screamed 
in  his  ear,  he  would  not  have  heard  them.  His  part  was  to  start  np  and  cry 
to  the  vanished  ghost,  like  Hamlet,  —  ''Age/adsta,  mane,  audi,  iteradum 
eademmet  ista  mihi"  (Cic  Acad.  Prior.  ii.  27).  Cicero  made  a  proverb  of 
these  words,  '  Mater^  te  appello^'  nsing  them  in  vaiious  illustrations.  See  his 
fipeech  Pro  Sestio,  c  59. 

62.  Huic  ego  vittgis]  Stertinius  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  generalitj  of 
men  are  «s  mad  as  tfie  above  persons. 

fi3.  Errorisimilem]  *  Errorem'  is  understood-,  and  it  is  govemed  bj  *in- 
sanire '  as  a  cognate  aJccusative^  *  error '  being  equivalent  to  '  insania.'  Come- 
pareEpp.  i.  1.  101. 

64.  lusamt  veteres]  In  the  first  place^lsays  he,  if  Damasippns  is  mad  for 
bnjing  o)d  statucs,  is  lie  lcss  mad  who  trusts  him  ? 

65.  Esto!]  (i€Vi  *he  it  so,'  a  way  of  passing  on  to  the  disproving  of  the 
propositioh  by  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum.  *  If  I  offer  you  a  purse  of  money  as 
a  free  gift,'  says  St^nius,  *.are  you  mad  if  you  acoept  it  1  Is  not  he  th« 
fooi  who  rejects  the  treasure  that  Mercurins  in  his  bounty  offers,  ae^mg  ho 
may  never  be  so  kjnd  again  ? ' 

68.  quam  praesens  Mercwiusfert  ?]  This  notion  appears  to  be  taken  from 
a  painting.  It  is  oommon,  in  ancient  works  of  art,  to  see  Mercurins  repret> 
^ented  widi  a  purse  in  his  hand^  and  his  wings  on  his  cap  or  feet,  offering  the 
former,  as  in  haste,  to  some  figure  by  him. 

69.  tScrihe  decem  Nerio ;]  These  words,  to  v.  73,  are  an*  invective  of  the 
money-lender  Perillius  ag^nst  tus  slippery  dcbtor  Nerins.  And  the  Stoie 
replies  to  him  in  ver.  74  and  the  two  following  verses.  The  sense  is  this. 
'Make  an  entry  (says  Perillius)  of  ten  (minae,  or  anything  else)  lent  to  Ke- 
riiis;  add  by  way  of  security  a  hundred  such  bonds  as  Cicuta  employs,  and 
to  this  any  nnmber  of  fetters  ^ou  please  (that  is,  take  what  security  of  him 
yon  choose),  still  the  rascal  will  escape.'  To  which  the  Stoic  replies,  *  If  he 
is  mad  who  ruins  himself  and  cannot  pay  his  debts,  yoa  are  more  mad  fof 
lending  him  money  which  you  have  no  chance  of  getting  back  again.'  The 
banker  ('  argentarius '),  through  whom  the  money  was  advanced,  would  make 
an  entry  in  his  books,  which  entxy  was  legal  evidence  of  the  debt ;  foat  Peri^ 
lius  says  that  with  such  a  slippery  fellow  it  wonld  not  be  suificient 

Nerius.may  stanl  for  anybody  of  this  character.  Cicuta  is  said  to  be  a 
nickname  given  to  some  notorious  usurer,  for  his  sonr  temper.  Horace  rep- 
resents  him  as  a  shrewd  person  to  have  dealings  with ;  one  who,  when  he  ad- 
vanced  money,  looked  well  to  the  security,  and  when  he  boond  a  debtor,  tied 
the  knot  tight. 

71-  Proteus.]  Por  the  story  of  Proteus,  see  Hom^  Odyss.  410,  sqq.,  455, 
sqq.  (which  Virgil  has  imitated,  Geoig*.  iv.  405,  sqq.)  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  369, 
sqq.;  A- A-.L  761:^ 

'*  Utque  leves  Proteus  modo  se  tennabit  in  undas ; 
!Nunc  leo,  nunc  arhor,  nunc  erit  hirtus  aper." 

72,  rtiptes  inJMs:]  See  note  on  S.  i.  9.  77.  'Malis  ridentem  alienis'  is  & 
provcrbial  way  of  exprcssing  a  hypocrite,  who  puts  on  a  face  not  his  own. 
Thc  w^ords  are  taken,  without  strict  regard  to  their  application,  from  th* 
Odyssey  (xx.  347),  ol  d*  ^drj  yvaBfuna-i  yekoiaw  aKkorpiounj  where  the 
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'saltors  of  Penelope  langh  wlien  thcy  would  rather  have  crifid,  Kke  "Qtiiii  c* 
'Ixion  Tityosqne  Tnltu  Rlsit  invito"  (C.  iii.  11.  21).  The  Kense  is,  that  tlii» 
cunninj^  debtor,  whcn  his  crcditor  sucs  him,  will  put  on  all  kinds  of  charao- 
•ters,  tell  all  manner  of  lies,  gct  out  of  the  obligation,  and  laugh  at  his  cred- 
itor,  let  him  do  what  hc  will  to  bind  him. 

74.  Si  mah  rem  fferere]     Sec  v.  40,  n. 

75.  Puiidius]  This  ForccUini  gxplains,  I  believe  correctly,  ^Mnsanins  ct 
qnasl  corruptias."  As  'scribcrc'  sijjnifics  to  make  an  entry,  'lescribere* 
signifies  to  cancel  the  entry,  which  would  be  dohe  when  the  debt  was  paid^ 
and  not  before.  *  Quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  po^sis '  therefore  means 
*what  jQU  can  never  recover.'  *Dictare  '  is  to  dictate  the  fomi  of  bond  ibr 
the  borrower  to  writc  out,  or  the  snm  to  be  entered  in  his  own  books,  and 
either  way  is  equivalent  to  lending  money.  When  the  nnjust  steward  in  th^ 
j)arable  told  his  master^s  debtor  to  sit  down  quickly  and  write  less  than  he 
owed,  he  was  said  *  dictare,'  «nd  the  man  was  to  write  aa  acknowledgment  ii^ 
the  form  of  a  bond. 

'  77.  iogamjuhco  cemponerej]  This  only  mcans  to  sit  down  and  composedly 
«ttend  t»  wliat  he  is  going  to  say.  He  turns  from  Bamasippn»  to  an  iraagi' 
nary  raixed  audiencc,  and  addrcsses  fonr  cla«scs  chiefly :  that  is  to  say,  th6 
lunbitioiis,  the  avaricious,  thc  luxurious,  and  the  superstitious. 

83.  X^escio  an  Anticyram]  On  the  phrascs  'nescio  an,'  *haud  scio  an,'  '  I 
incline  to  think  it  is  so,' sce  Kcy'8  L.  G.  142K  Anticyra  was  a  town  of 
pphocis  on  the  Sinns  Corinthiacus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  prodaction  of 
hellebore,  a  mcdicine  used  vcry  gencrally  in  cases  of  madness.  It  woultj 
secm  pfix>bable,  frQm  ver.  166  and  otlier  placcs,  that  patients  went  to  residc  at 
Anticyra  sometimes.  Tliere  were  twQ  otlicr  placcs  of  the  name,  one  in  Thes- 
«aly,  andther  in  Locris,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  prodnced  hellebdie,  hut 
eee  note  on  A.  P.  800.  'Destinare'  is  a  mcdical  term  for  prescribing.  Ster- 
tinius  says  that  he  nftther  thinks  reason  would  prescribe  the  whole  produce  of 
Anticyra  for  the  covctous,  whom  lic  rcckons  the  worst  of  the  four, 
'  84.' StabeH]  Thisperson  is  imknown.  Thc  cxhibition  of  gladiators  was 
originally  a  foneral  cereraony,  and  so  continned  after  the  practice  bccame 
coramon  as  a  popular  entcrtainmcnt.  Aftcr  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  roan  a 
distribotion  of  meat  to  the  pcople  (*  visccratio ')  was  not  nnusual,  and  a  pubr 
)ic  banqoet  ('epnlnm')  was  very  comraon,  to  which  pcrsons  of  the  high^st 
^stinction  that  the  firiends  could  gct  to  attend  were  invited.  The  distriba- 
tionofcom  {*fVnmentatio')  was  also  a  common  practice.  This  Staberius, 
who  considered  it  a  disgraee  for  any  man  to  die  poor,  willed  that  the  amount 
of  his  property  slKmld  be  recorded  on  his  tomb ;  and  his  heredes,  if  they  did 
not  do  this,  were,  by  a  condition  in  his  tcstament,  *  damnati,'  under  a  penalty, 
to  celcbrate  his  funeral  with  gladiatorial  shows  and  an  epnlura  on  a  scale  to 
be  determined  by  Arrios,  which  would  be  a  costly  scale.  *Damnati'  is  a 
Jcgal  term,  and  penalties  were  common  in  Roman  wills.  "We  must  infer  fronx 
the  text  that  200  pairs  of  gladiators  were  in  Horace's  day  an  extravaganti 
number,  but  in  later  times  it  would  not  have  becn  exccssive. 

86.  arbitrio  Arri,]  Quintns  Arrins  (see  below,  v.  243)  was  well  "known  in 
his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  low  character  and  origin,  and  rose  by  timescrv- 
ing  to  honor  and  wealth.  On  one  occasion  hc  gave  an  extravagant  funeral 
Qntertainment. 

87.  Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.]  This  is  a  proverbial  expr^sion.  See 
C.i.  1.  10. 

88.  ne  sis  patrmts  witAi.]  This  is  ag  much  as  to  say,  'Donft  dictate  or  lay 
down  the  law  for  me.'    As  to  *  patmns,'  see  C.  iii.  12. 3,  and  above,  S.  2.  97.. 

89.  pnujfetitem]  Cicero  defiAes  '  pnidentia '  thus :  "  Sapientis  est  proyidere, 
a.  quo  sapientia  est  appellata  prudentia,'*  What  St^berius  prQvided  for  is  rc- 
lated  in  what  foUows.    . 
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.  90.  summam  pqtrimoni]  It  would  seem  from  this  as  if  he  had  not  increased 
liie  property  his  fethei^iiad  left  him,  since  the  amount  of  his  patrimony  waa 
the  amount  to  be  engravcd  on  the  tomb. 

91.  Quoad]     This  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 

93.  perisset]  The  pluperfect  is  properly  joined  with  the  imperfect  in  this 
construction.  Compare  S  i.  6.  79,  and  Terence,  Phorm.  i.  2.  69,  "  Non  si" 
redisset  ei  pater  veniam  daret " ;  and  Adelph.  ii.  1 .  84,  "  Si  attigisses  fcrres 
infortunium."  '  Nequior '  has  irony  in  it.  But  Stabcrius*8  doctrine  was  that 
goodness  was  measured  by  wealth,  and  tnat  if  he  shonld  die  poorer  by  tho 
fonrtfa  part  of  an  as,  he  wonld,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  in  his  own  esteem 
a  less  virtuous  man. 

■  97.'  Sapienmef  Etiam,  et  rcr,]  ^Wise?  say  ^u.  Ay,  and  a  king  to 
boot,  and  anythin^  he  shall  plcase.'  But  *  etiam '  m  replies^eans  '  even  so.*' 
-  99.  Qnid  simHe  isti]  *  Bnt  \Vhat  likencss,'  says  some  one,  'is  there  bctween 
tbat  person  of  yours  and  Aristippus '  ?  If  he  is"^  mad  (the  man  means),  surely 
Aristippus  is  more  mad. 

100.  Graecia  Aristippusf\  Aristippus  of  Cyrene  professed  to  be  the  slave 
of  no  passion,  while  he  gratified  all.  He  cared  nothing  for  money,  while  ho 
nsed  it  for  the  purpose  of  sensual  indulgence.  The  story  Horace  mentions  is' 
derived  with  little  variation  from  Diog.  Laert.  (ii.  77).     See  Epp.  i.  1.  18,  n.^ 

103.  litm  quod  lite  resolviL]  Which  settles  one  doubtfnl  point  by  raising' 
another.  It  supposes  that  uie  conduct  of  Aristippus  may  by  some  be  con- 
i^dered  noble.  .  . 

104.  Si  quis  emat  cithardSj]  Sir  Henry  Halford  relates  an  instance  of 
Innacy  which  illustrates  ihis :  "  In  another  well-known  case  which  jnstified 
the  Lord  ChancelIor's  issning  a  writ '  de  lunatico  iiiquirendo,'  the  insanity  of 
tbe  gentleman  manifcsted  itself  in  appropriating  everything  to  himself  and 
partin^  with  nothing.  When  strongly  urged  to  pnt  on  a  clean  shirt,  he  wonld' 
do  it,  bnt  it  most  be  over  the  dirty  one ;  nor  would  he  put  oif  his  shoes  when 
he  went  to  bed.  He  would  agree  to  purchase  anything  that  was  to  be  sold, 
bat  he  wonld  not  par  for  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  bronght  up  from  the  King'8 
Bsneh  prison,  where  ne  had  been  coramitted  for  not  pa^ring  for  a  picturo' 
valn^  at  £  1 ,500  which  he  had  agreed  to  buy ;  and  in  giving.my  opinion  to 
the  jury  I  recommended  them  to  go  over  to  his"  house  in  Portland  Place, 
where  they  would  find  £  15,000  wordi  of  property  of  every  dcscription ;  this 
pictore,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  baby-honses,  and  bawblcs,  all  huddled 
in  eonfusion  together  on  the  floor  of  his  dinihg-room.  I  need  not  add,  that 
liie  jury  fonnd  Sie  gentleman  insane."   (Halford^s  Essays,  p.  63.)  i 

106.  fortnaa]  Here  this  signifies  a  shoemaker^s-last.  It  is.  used  for  moulds 
in  which  castings  are  made,  and  would  express  any  shape  or  block  on  which: 
anything  is  made.  s 

.  107.  Aversus  mfrcaturis :]  The  poets  nse  the  dative  after  verbe,  participles, 
and  adjectives,  which  signify  removal  or  difference.  See  Key'8  L.  G.  987. 
Compare  C.  ii.  4.  19 :  "Tam  lucro  aversam."  ^lstis'  (v.  108),  is  the  dative 
nnder  the  same  rule.    Thts  Latin  use  accounts  for  our  own  '  averse  to.' 

115.  ChH  veterisque  FaUmi]  Pliny  says,  reepecting  the  age  of  Falemian, 
**  Falemnm  nec  in  novitate  nec  in  nimia  vetnstate  corpori  salubre  est.  Media 
ejns  aetas  a  quinto  decimo  anno  incipit"   (N.  H.  xxiil  20.)  * 

116.  nihU  estA  *  A  thousand,  —  nay,  that  is  nothing.'  Ho  might  have  said 
^immo.'    See  S.  i.  3.  20,  n. 

117.  unde-Octopinta  annos  natos,]  After  he  has  completed  seventy-nine 
years,  that  is,  in  hts  Cightieth  year. 

.  118.  stragttla  vt^in,]  The  ancients  had  very  expensive  coverings  for  their 
beds,  whicli  wero  called  *  stragnla '  or  *  stra^Iae  vestes.'  They  were  usually 
pnrple,  wide,  and  sometimes  richly  embroidered.  • 

121.  morbo  jactatur  eodem.]  That  is,  madness.  The  word  'jactari '  is  ap- 
plied  medically  to  the  tossing-of  the  sick  and  writhing  of  tho^e  in  paiik 
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123.  Dis  immtce  $eaex,\  This  is  an  adaptation  of  6$ins  fx^pos,  a  comiaoii 
Greek  expression. 

127.  perjuras,]    *  FejeTare '  is  the  common  form  of  this  word. 

129.  servtmque  tuoe  ^os  ctere  pararis,]  *  Quos  aere  pararis'  shows  the  folly 
of  the  man  who,  havmg  laid  oat  his  Inonej  in  the  porchase  of  slaves,  em- 
ploys  himself  in  breaking  their  heads  with  stones.  Such  a  man,  savs  Sterti- 
nius,  woold  be  counted'  mad  by  acclamation.  '  Well,  then,'  he  adds  to  the 
miser,  'are  you  not  mad,  who  poi^  your  mother  or  strangle  your  wife»  to 
gct  rid  of  the  expense  of  keepiuK  them  ?  Of  course  not ;  for  you  do  it,  no6 
at  Argos,  but  at  Rome ;  not  in  tfie  character  of  Orestes,  but  of  a  respectable 
citizcn.  Bot  do  yo«  not  believe  Orestes  was  mad  before  he  killcd  his  mother, 
and  when  no  on^uspected  itl '    As  to  '  quid  enim/  see  note  on  S.  1. 1.  7. 

130.  pueri  clamentque  pueUae:]  "  '  Qne  in  the  poets  is  sometimes  placed, 
Bot  aftcr  the  second  of  the  two  words  comparcd,  but  after  a  word  wnich  is 
the  common  predicate  of  both  clauses."  (Key*8  L.  G.'  1441.)  In  a  note,  Pro- 
iessor  Kej  adds,  "  A  constmctton  that  probabl j  began  with  a  repetition  of 
the  predicate,  *  pueri  clameut  clamentqne  puellae.' "  See  below  (v.  157), 
**  furtis  percamque  rapinis/'  and  many  otber  instances. 

137.  male  tutae  mentis]    'Tutus'  was  iu  mcdical  langoage  eqniTalent  to 
'sanus.'    '  Incolnmis '  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  (v.  132). 
.  141.  Hanc  Furiamf  hunc  aliud]    What  Horace  allndes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  Orestes  calling  Pylades  names,  is  unccrtain.    In  the  Orestes  of  £nnpides 
(v.  264)  he  says  to  his  sister : 

fUBes'  fu  ovca  rStv  ifiaiy  §piv\ft»v 
fUtnv  p  6xf*^C^^^  ^^  ^oLkjfs  «s  TafJTopov* 

spiendida  bilis.]  *  Spiendidn '  is  a  redundant  epithet.  Persins,  who  imi- 
tates  Hoi^ce  frequently,  calls  it  *  vitrea  bilis '  (iii.  8).  Galen  says,  **  The  bladi 
bile  is  brighter  than  the  blood  itflelf,  Uke  the  asphalt  from  tfaie  Dead  Sea, 
which  they  call  Jewish  aspfaalt." 

142.  Opimius]  This  man,  who  was  'ma^as  inter  ftpes  inop'  (C.  iii.  16. 
28)  is  quite  nnknown  except  from  this  dcscripdon.  On  the  wine  of  Veii  see 
Boto  on  C.  i,  9.  7,  and  Persius  (S.  y.  147)  j  '^  Veientannmqne  mbellBin.'' 
On  'Campana  trolla/  sce  S.  i.  6.  118.  'Tralla/  which  has  the  fame  ele- 
ment  as  rpv^Xtov,  was  a  drinking-cnp  of  some  sbape.  It  was  not  necessarily 
of  earthen-ware,  as  hcre.  Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  ii.  4. 27)  mentioQS  one  madfr^of  » 
single  precions  stone  of  enormous  siae,  with  a  gold  hondle. 
'     147.  multum  eeier]     See  S.  i.  3.  57.- 

155.  Affedum^  iume  hoc  ptisanarium  myzae.]     On  'agedum/  see  S.  i.  4.  38. 

*  Ptisananum '  is  a  diminntive  of  '  ptisana,'  and  means  a  little  hroth.    Rioo 
was  imported  from  Egypt. 

157.  /urtis  pereamque  rapinis  9}  See  note  on  S.  i.  8. 122,  and  abore,  v.  130. 
\  The  wretched  man,  whcn  he  hcars  the  prioe  of  his  fbod,  conjures  np  the  no- 
.  tion  that  everybody  is  conspiring  to  rob  and  plunder  him. 
\  158.  Quisnamigitursanusf]  These  qnestions  and  answers  ara  all  earried 
^  on  by  Stertinins  himself.  *  Stnltns  et  insanus '  means  '  he  is  a  fool,  rnid 
therefore  mad ' ;  not  '  he  is  a  fooC  and  morcover  he  is  mad/  sinoe  folly  and 
madness  have  already  been  dcclared  to  be  idcntical. 

[  161.  Craterum  dixisse  putatoj  Cratems  was  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
,  day.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  confidencc  as  attending  thc  danghter  of  At^ 
ticns  during  her  illness,  n.  c.  45.  He  is  mentioncd  by  Persius  many  ycars 
afterwards  as  reprcsenting  thc  profession  (S.  iii.  65).  *  Cardiacns/  acoording' 
to  Celsns's  definition,  is  ^'nothing  else  than  excessive  weakness  of  tltc  hody, 
which,  from  tho  stomach  having  lost  its  tone,  is  wastcd  with  immodcmto 
sweating."*  ^ 

163.  morbo  tentaniur  acuto,]     This  whole  verso  is  repeated,  Epp.  i.  6.  £8. 

*  Morbns  acntus/  '  an  acute  disease/  is  oppof ed  to  *  longns^'  *  a  cluranic  di&< 
ease.'  r^  T 
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165.  jiOfctm  Lsribm:]  C.  iii.  29.  4.  *  I^et  him  ofl^  a  <iiankBgmng  to  hitf 
Larcs  who  have  protected  him  from  those  vices.* 

168.  iSermns  Oppidim]  This  person  is  unknown,  cxcept  from  this  paspftge. 
He  lived  at  Caiittsium,  a  town  of  Apnlia  (see  8.  i-  5;  91,  n. ).  Horace  Fays 
he  was  rich  even  with  two  farms,  according  to  the  standard  of  in(  omes  in  iiie 
old  times.  As  to  the  form  'divisse/  sce  S.  1.  5.  79.  Ihis  «toiymvts  to 
connect  the  subject  of  avarice  with  that  of  ambition,  which  ie  the  ncxt  foim 
of  raadness  and  profiigacy  which  fbllows^ 

171.  ^oAw,  —  nueetqne]  The  *  tahis  '  was  the  knuckle-bone  of  Fome  animal, 
generally  iTsheep,  the  Greek  name  for  which  was  aarpdya^or.  The  mnnncr 
of  plaving  with  it  was  the  same  among  the  Grteks  and  ihe  Eomans,  and  the 
same  Ix)ncs  arc  stiU  used  by  boys  in  England.  The  ancicnts  uj^cd  tlu  m  in 
gamcs  of  skill  and  of  chance;*for  thc  lattcr  pnrposc  tbcy  werc  maikcd  as 
dice,  and  thrown  usnallv  from  a  lox  calkd  *fntillus,'  * phimus,' etc.  (Ste  S. 
ii.  7.  17,  n.)  Boys  ha^  also  gamcs  of  various  kiiids  with  nuts,  as  ilicy  have 
now.  Snetonius  relatcs  that  Aupustus  iiscd  to  cmuse  himi?clf  hv  plajing 
with  littlc  hoys  at  these  games.  Oppidius  obFcrvcd  that  his  fon  Aulus  car- 
ried  about  his  boncs  and  his  nuts  in  a  torclcss  wny  in  a  Icosc  fold  of  his  topa, 
ready  tc  ^ive  thcnj  away  to  any  of  his  companions,  or  to  lose  thcm  at  ploy ; 
while  ^'  ocrius  always  countcd  his  cnrcfully  and  hid  thcm  awny,  canying  a 
gerio.  o  fece  wherevcr  he  wcnt ;  nnd  from  thcse  cnrly  signs  of  charatter  he. 
foresaw  that  one  would  provo  a  ppcndthrift,  nnd  thc  othcr  a  miser.  As  to 
Nomentanus,  sce  S.  i.  1.  102,  n. ;  nnd  on  Cicutn,  fcc  alovc,  v.  69. 

178.  ro^rcef.]     Kceps  within  loiinds,  dcfincs,  liknits. 

179.  Glario]     Sce  S.  i.  6.  23. 

181.  is  intestahHis  et  sacer  eslo.]  A  pcrson  who  was  *  intcstabilis,'  as  the 
word  implies,  could  not  appear  ns  a  wnncFs  bcfofc  a  mnpistrnte,  and  fo  lost 
virtually  much  of  his  capacity  for  privatc  riglits.  •  Saccr '  was  onc  c ondc mned 
for  some  great  crime,  who  might  bc  put  to  dtnih  by  anyhcdy,  witlcut  chargei 
of  mnrder.  Thus  Oppidius  imprccnics  a  cnrsc  npon  his  fons,  if  they  should 
ever  aspire  so  high  as  to  the  office  of  nn  a^dilc  or  a  praetor. 

182.  In  cicere  cHqHefaha]  As  if  his  fons  wcrc  already  FCtking  votcs,  he 
Bays  to  each  of  thein  (for  *  tu '  must  bo  fo  undcrstood),  *  So  you  vould  throw 
ftway  your  money  in  distributing  largesscs  to  thc  pcoplc  {fvmh  ns  the  adilcs 
were»  wont  to  give),  in  ordcr  that  you  may  strut  ahout  in  thc  Circus,  and 
have  a  bronze  statuevoted  you,-— that  is'to  sny,  that  you  may  be  loadcd 
with  the  same  honors  as  the  grcat  Agrippa,  like  a  fox  aping  a  lioa.'  It  waa 
customary  for  the  SBdiles  to  distribute  grain,  or  vcgctablcs  of  thc  fort  mcn- 
tioncd,  to'the  cobimoii  peoplc,  at  the  fcstival  of  the  Floralia'.  Sec  Ptrsius 
(V.  177). 

183.  Lahis  —  spatiere]  This  is  explained  in  the  note  on  Epod.  iv.  7.  As 
to  'aeneus,'  see  C.  iii.  8.  65,  n.  The  form  of  exprcssion  *  aCncus  ut  stcs '  is 
like  that  in  C.  iv,  1.  19 :  "  AlbanoB  prope  te  lacns  Ponet  marmoream  " ;  and 
Virg.  (Ecl.  vu.  35) : 

"  Nunc  te  mannorctim  pro  tcmpore  fccimas  ;  at  tu 
•  Si  fetura  gregem  suppleveiit  aui-eus  csto." 

The  samo  way  of  spcaking  is  common  in  Greck.  SuA  statnes  as  are  hcre 
supposcd  wcre  usuallv  erccted  in  the  Fortim,  and  one  had  probably,  bccn 
latcly  placcd  there  in  honor  of  Ag:rippn.  It  may  be  observed  that  Oppidius 
plainly  mcans  the  first  part  of  his  address,  from  *  In  cicere,'  ctc,  to  apply  to 
the  carelcss,  extravagant  Aulus,  wliile  tho  simile  of  the  fox  and  lion  is  only 
applicablc  to  Tibcrius,  wbo,  if  he  spcnds  his  moncy,  will  look  for  a  substan- 
tial  retum  for  it,  in  such  honors  and  rewards  as  he  saw  Agrippa  hnd  won. 

185.  qimfert  Aqrinpa]  Agrippa,  after  he  hnd  bcen  prsBtor  and  consul, 
undcrtook  the  aediieship,  wlnc-h  was  the  lowcst  of  the  curule  ofiices,  in  n.  c. 
33,  to  jfraiify  Augiistus.    His  munificence  was  vcry  great  in  the  er  waa  u> '  *" 
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pabUc  btiildingB  and  t|ie  celebration  of  games  on  a  spjendid  acale,  and  in 
large  donations  to  the  people. 

186  Aatatn  umjprhiuumJ  This  appears  to  be  notfaing  bat  a  suitable  illnstra- 
tion  invented  byHoraoe.  It  is  obvious  cnough,  and  we  need  not  suppose  it 
a  proverb  or  a  current  fable  of  JS^op  or  any  one  else. 

187.  Ne  quis  hamasse  nelU]  TUis  scenc  is  takcn  from  the  rcmonstrance  of 
Ulysses  with  Agamemnon,  in  the  Aiax  of  Sophocles  (v.  1828,  sqq.),  afcer 
Ajax  has  destroyed  himself.  *  Veta  usually  governs  the  inlinitive  mood. 
Once  more,  as  here,  Hoi-ace  uses  it  with  '  ne '  and  the  subjunctive  (Epp.  ii.  1. 
239),  and  once  with  the  subjunctive,  but  without  'ne'  (C.  iii.  2.  2^.  Tibul-  . 
lus  has  ^veto'  with  'ut':  "Illius  nt  verbis  sis  mihi  lenta  veto"  (ii.  6.  36). 

*  Atrida  *  is  the  later  form  of  the  vocative.  The  Gi-eck  *  Atride  *  is  ased  in 
Epp.  i.  7.  43.  *  Cur'  is  awkwardly  placcd,  as  it  is  in  S.  7.  104.  The  con- 
nection  with  what  preccdes  lies  in  the  cxtravagant  and  imperious  conduct  of 
the  king,  as  illustrating  the  exccsscs  of  pridc,  and  proving  that  madiu  ss  is 
found  in  high  placcs  and  in  the  hcart  of  kings.  Stertinius,  it  must  be  ro- 
membered,  is  exposing  the  foUy  of  ambition.  The  dialoguc  is  supposed  to 
be  between  Agamemnon  and  one  of  his  soldiers,  in  view  of  tho  unburied 
corpse  of  Ajax.  'I  am  a  king/  ('I  am  onc  of  the  common  sort,  and  dare 
ask.  no  more ! '  interjxises  thc  soldier  humbly,)  —  *  and  morcover  the  thing  is 
just  that  I  coramand.'  Thcrc  is  a  good  dcal  of  irony  here.  The  justicc  of 
tlie  oommand  is  sccondary  to  the  will  of  the  dcspot,  and  his  subject  is  ready, 
with  instinctive  awc,  to  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  the  tyrant  condescends  to 
justify  his  act ;  and  the  man  of  low  degree,  not  witliout  trembling  and  doubt ' 
and  astonishment  at  such  condesccn;«ion,  vciitures  to  ask  that  his  reason  may 
be  enlightened  a  little,  in  order  that  he  may  leam  to  acquiesce  willingly. 
Stephens  quotes  a  Greek  provcrb,  ficap^  Koi  fiaxrikti  vofws  aypaifxjs,  *  Pools 
and  kings  are  govemcd  by  an  unwritten  law.'  Compare  Juveual,  "  Sic  volo 
sic  jubco ;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  "  (vi.  223). 

191.  Di  tibi  aeijt  cafHa  ciasseitt  deducfire  Troja!]  This  ia  a  version  of  the 
words  of  Chryses  to  the  king  (II.  i  18) : 

vfiiv  fih  6€o\  boUv  *0\vfAVia  boifinT  ex*^^^^ 
WKvtparat  Jlpidfuno  ttoXiv.  €u  d*  oiKab*  Uiadai. 

*  Consulere '  is  used  humorously,  as  if  the  person  addresscd  was  a  juriscon-  - 
sulrus.    On  *  respondere,'  seo  C.  S.  65,  n. 

194.  Pulear.it]  The  two  forms  *  putrescere '  and  'puteflcerc'  are  in  nse, 
bnt  there  is  no  difference  of  mcaning  iu  them.  '  Putrescat '  is  used  above 
(v.119).  ...  ^ 

195.  Gntideat  ut  popubts  Prtami  Priamusque]  Comp.  iLi.  255:  7  K€P 
yrfBrfO^at  Upiafins  Uptdfioto  T€  iralbcs- 

197.  Mi/le  ooium]  "  *  Mille '  in  the  singular  is  commonly  an  adjective ;  in 
the  plural.  pcrhaps  always  a  substantive."  An  exception  to  the  latter  part  * 
of  this  rale  occurs  above  (S.  i.  6.  1 1 1 ).  *  Morti  dedit '  is  exactly  equivalcnt 
to  our  *  put  to  death.'  *  Do '  means  *  to  pnt ' ;  so  its  compounds  *  abdo,'  *  to 
put  away';  'addo,'  'to  pnt  to';  *eondo,'  'to  put  togethcr';  *dcdo,*  *to 
put  down  '  (one's  arms) ;  *  dido,'  *  to  put^asundcr  or  distribute ' ;  *  edo,'  *  to  • 
put  forth  ' ;  '  indo,*  '  tB  pnt  on ' ;  '  trado,'  *  to  put  across,  to  hand  over,'  etc.  ' 

198.  mecumse  orcidere  clntiHins.]     See  Soph.  Aj.  42  : 

ri  brJTa  irotpvats  rffvb*  €ir€pmirr€t  fidaiv; 
•^K&v  €v  vpiv  Yflpa  "XpaiveaOat  ffiovao. 

199.  ditlcm  Anlfde  natam]  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was 
broun^ht  to  the  altar  to  be  sacrifioed  to  Artemis,  when  the  Greek  flect  was " 
detained  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  in  Euboea,  on  its  way  to  Troy.  But  the  god-* 
dess  carricd  her  pff  to  be  her  pricstess  in  Tauri. 

^(^fl^fiTxtnpaque  mola  caput,\     This  is  the  'mola  salsa,'  the  meal  and  salt! 
*  Morbiw  aS%6  ^®^  ^^  ^®  victim  was  sprinkled.    (See  C.  iii.  23.  20,  n.) 
ease/  ^  . 
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•  201«  Qufirgum  f  ^  Insanuui]  'Qnorsum'?'  expresses  a  sadden  and  an^ryi 
interruption  of  the.king,  astonished  at  the  man's  boldncss,  while  he,  bcmg. 
l¥arm,  goes  on  without  heediug  Agamemnon's  anger,  *  for  mad  as  he  was, 
what  did  Ajax  do  ? '  ' 

203.  Uxore^t  ynato ;]     Tecmessa  and  Enrysaces. 

204.  Non  iUe]  *  Kon '  must  not  be  sepairated  fi-om  '  ille/  The  meaning  is 
'not  even  he/  oCd*  €KtivQs.    So  in  C.  iii.  21.  9 : 

"  >]un  iile  quanqnam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonilms  te  negliget  horridus." 

205.  adoerao  Utore]  The  shore  is  caiied  adverse  becanse  they  wantcd  to. 
get  away  from  it,  and  could  not.  Properly  the  winds  were  adversc,  not  the 
coast.  Bat  the  transfer  of  the  epithet  fix>m  the  wind  to  the  shore  is  in  accord-* 
ance  with  a  common  nsage. 

207.  Meo,  ml  non/uriosas.]  This  is  a  very  polite  reply,  considering  the 
provocation.  The  colloquy  ends  here.  Horace,  we  may  presume,  had 
soraetlliing  before  him  to  suggest  wliat  must  appear  to  us  a  ratiier  unnatural 
and  far-fetched  scene. 

208.  Qfii  specifs  alias  veris]  *  He  who  shall  entertain  fancies  foreign  to  the 
*trath,  and  mixed  up  together  by  the  confusion  of  liis  own  wickedncss,  wiil  be 
accounted  mad.' 

2H.  cum  uccidit.  dcsifrit  agnos  :]  This  is  an  irregular  collocation  of  words ;. 
bat  it  is  not  mended  by  tlwcommas  by  wbich  'desipit'  is  usually  preccded 
and  foUowed. 

214.  Si  quis  lectira]  The  'lcctica'  of  the  Eomans  and  fhop^iov  of  the 
Greeks  were  introduced  from  Asia,  and  diflcred  very  siightly  f.om  ihe  palaa- 
qains  in  which,  from  time  immemoriul,  the  Asiatics  have  bccn  carricd. 

217.  inUrdiclo  hnic  omne  adimatjns]  The  law  of  the  XII  Tablcs  assigned 
the  chai^  of  persons  who  were  *  furiosi '  to  thcir  relations  in  the  male  line, 
'  a^ati,'  and  the  prietor  in  later  times  chose  the  pcrson  wl.o  should  act  as 
'  curator '  to  the  insane  person.  Thc  same  iaw  applied  to  '  prodigi,'  notorious 
^ndthrifts.  (See  below,  Epp  i  1,  102,  sq.)  Tlie  story  of  Sophoclcs  biought* 
before  an  Athenian  jury  by  his  t?ons,  and  reading  the  cekbrated  chorus  in  his 
CEdipus  Coloneus-to  prove  his  sanity,  is  told  by  Cicero  in  liis  trcatise  on  Old 
.  A^,  c.  7.     *  Omne  jus '  means  eveiy  lcgal  rigiit. 

221.  hie  summa  est  insania;]  'Insania'  signifies  unsoundness  of  mind 
gencrally;  *furor,*  the  same,  accompanied  with  violcucc.  Horace^s  cli-j 
max  of  madmen  is  the  fool,  the  man  of  crime,  and  the  ambitious  the  worat: 
ofall. 

222.  vitrea]     This  probably  means  the  glitter  of  fame. 

223.  Hanc  circumtonult]  This  verse,  wUich  has  a  grand  Epic  tone,.  OrcIIi 
thinks  niay  be  taken  from  Ennius.  But  Horace  may  have  written  it  himsclf. 
He  resorts  occasionally  to  travesty  to  heigUten  the  force  of  his  satire.  The 
worst  stage  of  insanity  is  reprcsented  by  one  whom  BcUona  (thc  goddess  of 
war)  hovers  round,  with  a  trumpet  of  thunder  and  hcr  bloody  scourge,  and 
nrges  on  to  madness.  The  Belionarii,  her  priests,  cut  their  own  flesh  to  offer 
the  blood  in  sacrifioe. 

224.  Nuae  offe]  He  now  passes  on  to  the  thurd  kind  o#madnes8,  profligate 
extrava^nce. 

225.  Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio]  See  S.  i.  3. 115,  n.  As  to  '  talenta,'  see  S. 
7.  89. 

228.  Tuaci  turha  impia  vici,]  The  Vicus  Tuscus  was  a  street  south  of  the 
rorum,  and  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  fugitives  from 
Porsena*s  army,  wlio  were  hospitably  entcrtaincd  by  the  Komans,  and  al- 
lowed  to  occupy  thi^  street.  It  appears  to  have  been  fiUcd  witli  shops,  some 
apparently  of  the  better  sort. 

229.  Cam  scurris/artor,]   *  Fairtores '  were  persons  whose  business  was  to 
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fiitten  fowlB.  The  *  scQrrae/  '  parasites,  were  sent  for  ft>  help  to  consiime  iU 
this  quantitv  of  provisions,  and  to  entertain  the  new  lieir.  • 
-  cwn  Velairo]  The  Velabrnm  is  said  to  h&re  derived  its  name  ironi  tiie 
verb  *  vehere/  because  the  ground  was  originaliy  a  swanip  traversed  by  boats. 
It  was  tlie  name  oC  that  part  of  the  city  which  lay  between  Mons  Capitoimns 
and  Mons  Aventiiras,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Circas  Maximus.  Here,  too^ 
there  appears  tp  have  been  a  coilection  of  shops  of  the  better  sort. 

omnemactUum,] .  There  were  in  earlier  times  ditlerent  markets  for  the  sale 
of  different  provisions,  as  the  *  foram  boiuinm '  for  oxen,  *  olitorium /  for  veg- 
etables,  tpiscarium'  and  'piscatorinm*  for  ftsh,  'capedinis'  for  deticacies, 
etc.  'These  were  afterwards  (the  time  is  uncertain)  ali  transfotTCd  to  one 
iarge  market,  on  the  site  of  the  '  forum  capedinis,'  on  ri»  north  side  of  tbe 
Sacra  Via,  iiot  far  from  the  Forum  Komanum.  This  market  was  called 
Macellum,  tfae  diminutiipe  form  of  '  maceria/  the  wall  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded.  * 

232.  vd  mmtfpeie  vd  m»]     This  seems  to  mesn  '  whenever  you  please.' 

233.  aeqm9:\  .This  is  ironical.  The  young  man,  affecting  to  be  Justy 
shows  a  wanton  extravagance  towards  the  most  profligate  persons. 

234.  /n  nive  Lucana\  Jt  appears  from  this  passage  and  S.  8.  6,  that  La- ' 
canian  boars  were  particularly  prized.  Martial  mentions  an  !^tmrian  boar  as 
a  great  present  he  had  received.  Horace,  in  tlie  next  Satire  (ver.  40),  recom- 
mends  the  Umbrian  boar  above  the  liaurentian,  oi"those  found  in  the  marshy 
land  on-  the  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Lanrenmm,  about  six- 
teen  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber.  The  same  cause  that  gave  the  Um- 
brian  boar  its  superiority  would  give  valuc  to  the  LucaniaD :  both  were  fed 
upon  tlie  acoms  and  chestnuts  of  thc  Apcnnines,  which  are  still  considered  in 
'&B\y  the  best  food  for  hogs,  ^vild  and  tame.  The  boar  was  usaatly  served  up 
whole,  at  large  tabies,  and  forracd  tho  prindpal  dish.  The  *o€rea'  was  a 
leather  gaiter  that  came  up  to  the  knee  and  roand  the  calf  like  tfae  soldier'8 
greaves„  and  w*8  called  from  them. 

235.  verria.l  *  Verrere'  is  a  word  used  for  fishing :  'to  sweep  Ae  •wmtetB,* 
See  note  on  S.  4. 37. 

237.  tibiikcies;]  ♦  Decies  ccntena  millia  sestertium':  ten  handKd  tfaoU' 
sand  scstcitii,  not  much  under  nino  tlioasand  poands.  (See  S.  i.  3.  15.) 
'  239.  Filius  Aesopi]  JEsopus,  the  actor,  amassed  great  wealth.  The  name 
of  his  son  wIk>  inherited  it  was  Clodius,  which  was  the  fatber'8  name,  given 
him  perhaps  as  a  freedman  ef  some  one  belonging  to  the  Clodia  gens.  C«- 
cilia  Metella  was  the  wife  of  P.  Comelius  Lentulus  Spinther,  and  was  di* 
vorced  by  hira  b.  c.  45,  in  consequenoe  of  her  intrigttes,  cfaiefly  with  Dola- 
bella,  Gicero's  son-in-law,  of  whose  profligacy -ffisop*s  son  appears  to  have 
been  a  partner.  The  mad  ireak  of  Clodius  is  also  (as  is  better  known)  re- 
lated  oi  Cleopatra.  ^sopos,  the  actor,  was  not  less  extravagant  ^n  his 
son,  see  below,  v.  245,  n. 

243»  Qainti  prof^ies  Arriy]  -Of  the  &ther  enoi^h  has  been  said  above 
(ver.  M,  n.).    Of  the  son«  nothing  is  kaown. 

2<  %  Luscinias]  The  second  syllable  is  long ;  the  third  eoalesees  with  the 
last  (see  i.  7.  30,  n.).*  A  dish  of  nightingales  WDnld  cost  a  totge  sum  and 
aflbrd  Uttle  meat.  Pliny  mentions  that  -^sopus,  the  actor  (see  above,  v. 
239,  n.),  on  one  occasion  had  a  dish  of  ^ging  and  talking  bir^Sj  cach  of 
wbich  cost  6,000  sestertii,  and  the  whole  dish  100,000,  on  which  Pliny  re- 
marks,  the  man  was  worthy  of  his  son,  who  melted  the  peari  and  drank  it.  — 
'  Impcnso '  is  nowhere  else  used  absolntely  for  *  impenso  protio/  which  is  a 
common  expression  for  a  high  price. 

246.  Sanin  creta,  an  carlKme  notandi  ?}  The  distinction  of  days  by  whit» 
and  black  marks  has  bccn  mentioned,  C.  i.  36.  10,  n.  Horace  faere'  appliea^ 
litem  to  the  distinetion  of  dbaracter.    The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  '  Are 
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^ev  a8  men  of  sonnd  tirind  to  be  marked  trkh  a  Whfte  mark,  tnr  (a«  ims&ni&d) 
wim  a  Mack'? '  *  Sfttiin '  is  a  contraction  of  '  sanine/  '  Quorsttm  abeam  1  ^ 
'  wiiat  ift  to  become  of  them  1  are  they  to  be  marked,  &c.  1 ' 

243.  Lttderepar  impctrt]  A  game  fit  onij  for  chiidreny  in  which  one  peP" 
8on  guessed  wiiether  the  nttmber  of  things  another  person  faeld  in  his  iiaiid 
was  odd  or  even.  The  Greeks  liad  the  same  game,  and  calied  it  dpridfirtf^ 
Btertinins  gees  on  to  spcak  of  the  man  of  pleasnre,  whose  madn^ss  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  covetousj  tlie  ambitioos,  or  the  speudtiirift.  With  the  last  1» 
is  closeiy  aliied. 

250.  ratio  eise  eoineei]  See  above,  r.  225.  He  says,  '*  If  reasonPconrincen 
you  that  all  these  symptoms  of  madness  are  no  worse  than  wfaiaing  after 
women,  ts  it  not  better  to  repient  and  lay  aside  snch  things  1 " 

251.  trimus  Qfialeprita]  Sttch  a  game  as  you  nsed  to  playat  Ibrmerly» 
when  you  were  but  three  years  old. 

254.  Mutatwi  Polemon  f ]  Polemon  was  a  yonth  given  to  pleasum  and  bad 
company.  Passing  the  Academy  with  a  garland  on  fais  head,  and  with*a 
hand  of  riotons  companions,  while  Xenocrates  was  iectoring,  he  borst  into  the 
school,  bnt  was  so  stmck  with  what  he  heard,  tfaat,  faaving  gone  in  a  thof^id;* 
less  profligate,  fae  came  out  serious  and  qnite  converted.  He  succeeded  Xeno^  ' 
crates  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  (b.  c.  315).  Xenocrates  himself,  whose 
parity  of  life  and  sobriety  of  character  are  referred  to  in  tlie  word  *  Impransi/ 
Jbecame  tfae  head  of  the  Platonic  school  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippns 
(b.  c.  339).  He  was  the  disciple  of  Piato,  and  aocompaikied  faim  on  liia 
travets. 

255.  Faseioltis,  cubital,  fvcaliaj]  Tfaese  are  all  artioles  of  dress,  wom  only 
hf  wooKU,  or  by  men  who«took  great  care  of  their  person.  *  Fasciola*  waa 
a  l>andage  for  the  legs,  '  cubitai '  a  sleeve  for  the  arm,  *  lcx»le '  a  bandage  for 

*  tfae  throat.  '  Impransos '  stands  for  *  sobrins/  because  it  was  not  nsual  for 
abstemious  men  to  take  the  midday  meal  (' prandium ').  'Purtim'  is  a 
happy  tottch  of  Hoiuce's.  It  expresses  the  sliame  of  the  yottng  man,  and  fais 
instinctive  reverence  fi>r  tfae  pfailosopher  and  the  place  he  was  in,  better  than 
many  sentences  coold  liave  done.  '  Correptus '  means  '  arrested,  conscience^ 
smitten.' 

258.  Porrigi&  irato  puero]  The  eaprices  of  a  spoilt  diild  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  lovers  squabhiing  and  making  it  np  agam. 

259.  Sume,  oateUe  i]  Such  dimiuutives  were  expressions  of  endearraent. 
There  is  a  collecdon  of  sndi  in  a  scene  of  Plantns  ( Asin.  iii.  3.  76) : 

**  Dic  igitur  me  passercahim)  gailinam,  cotamicem, 
Agnelimn,  haedillttm  me  tamn  dic  esse  Tel  vitelittm  " ; 
and  ver.  103 : 

**  Dic  igitnr  me  anaticnlam,  colnmbam^  v«l  catellttm, 
HimndinevR,  moneduiam,  passercalnm  ptttillum." 

260.  agit  ubi  eecum]  With  such  a  scene  as  this  the  Ettnncfans  of  Terenca 
opens,  and  a  good  d^  is  taken  word  fbr  word  ftom  that  scene.  The  ]over's 
iijdecision  is  represented  elsewhere,  in  Epod.  xi.  19,  sqq. 

270.  nihilo  ptus  explicet]  *  Explico '  signifies  to  gain  a  poiot  Or  serve  a  pnr- 
pose.  There  is  a.  like  ase  of  this  word  in  Caesar  (B.  6.  viii.  4) :  "  Explican- 
dae  rei  frumentariae  causa."  'It  is  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  C.  iv.  9.> 
44,  where  see  note. 

'  272.  Pleenis  exeerpena  eemina  pamis]  The  orchards  of  Picenam,  the  dis- 
trict  that  lay  between  the  conntry  of  tiie  Sabines  and  the  Hadriatic,  appear  to 
bave  b^n  celebrated.  In  the  next  Satire  (ver.  70)  Picenian  apples  are  said 
to  be  saperior  to  those  of  Tibur,  and  they  are  mentioned  many  years  later  by 
Javenal  (xi.  74).  Tho  sport  here  aliuded  to  is  thus  explained.  Lovers  wero 
wont  to  take  the  pips  of  apples  between  their  finger  and  thumb  and  shoot. 
^em.ttp  to  tfae  ceiling,  and  if  the^  striick  it,  their  wish  would  be  accompUshed. 
•Some  sttch  games  are  commoii  m  our  own  nurseries.  *  ^  ^ 
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' '  273.  «t  eainemm  percvuti]  *  Oftmera/  w]iich  i»  fix>ni  the  Greek  leafuipa,  and 
Sfl  sometlinefl  speit  with  an  'a/  was  an  archcd  ceiiinj?,  as  *  lacunar '  waifflati 
The  latter  was  so  called  froni  pancls  with  raised  sides,  and  «o  having  each 
tfae  appearanoe  of  a  '  lacus '  or  shailow  reservifir,  into  which  the  ceiling-  was 
Mnietimea  divided.  Ife  was  common  ia  rich  houses  for  the  oeiling  to  be  richljr 
omamented.  See  C.  ii.  18.  2.  *Laqnear'  is  another  form  of  'lacunar,? 
Horace  aiso  nses  the  expression  'hiqueata  tecta'  (C.  ii.  16. 12),  which  is 
found  in  otheir  writers. 

f)enes  teesf]  This  scems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  cV  eavr^  tivaiy  for  « 
man  in  his  right  mind :  or  it  may  mean  to  ask  if  the  maa  is  '  suo  jure/  wiiich 
one  .who  was  *  furiosus '  would  not  be. 

274.  am  baUxif«ri«\  *  You  strike  yonr  lisping  words  against  your  old 
palate/  which  means  that  he  talks  in  a  silly,  childish  way. 

275.  Adde  cruorem  Stuhttiae]  But  childish  nonscnse  is  not  the  wo^^t  of 
this  madness.  Add  bloodshcd  to  folly  and  run  into  the  most  violcnt  excesscs 
of  passion,  and  you  wili  not  do  more  than  such  lusts  oommonly  lead  to^ 
Snch  is  the  Stoic's  meaning.  'Ignem  gladio  scrutare'  is  a  translation  of  a 
Greek  saying,  frip  fiaxaipa  a-KaXfveiv^  *  to  stir  the  fire  with  the  sword,*  which 

*  is  attributcd  to  Pythafroras'.    To  stir  the  fire  of  lust  with  the  sword,  is  to  stir 
up  strifo  and  bloodshed  in  the  indulgence  of  your  lusts. 
'    276.  Modo,  iwftiam,  Heli/tde  percussa]    *  To  take  a  late  instance/  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  *  modo.*    The  story  hcre  referred  to  was  probably  well 
kno^vn  at  the  tirae,  but  of  the  actors  in  it  wc  know  nothing. 

278.  Cfirritus  faitf  an  commotde]  *  Cerritus  *  means  *  mad,*  but  its  dcrivatioa 
is  nncertain.  'Commotus'  is  used  for  diiFcrcnt  dcgrecs  of  mental  excite- 
mcnt.  See  v.  209,  where  the.meaning  is  the  same  as  here.  Agrippina,  who" 
was  of  a  hasty  tempcr,  is  called  *  coramotior '  by  Tacitus  ( Ann.  i.  33).  *  Cog- 
nata  vocabula '  means  words  which  may  diifer  in  sound,  but  are  one  in 
sense. 

231.  Libertinus  eraty]  The  next  folly  noticed  is  superstition.  Stertinius 
tells,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  story  of  an  old  *Iibertinus,'  who  went  from 
sbrine  to  shrine  erocted  in  the  *  corapita,*  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  met, 
praying  to  the  Larcs  Compitales  (for  whora  altars  were  built  in  such  places, 
see  above,  v;  26,  n.)  that  thcy  would  grant  him  immortality.  This  he  did 
carly  in  the  moming,  quite  sober,  and  with  hands  washed,  as  became  a-scri-. 
ousworshipper.  Now  this  man  was  sound  inhearing  and  sight;  but,  says 
Stertiniu^,  if  his  formcr  master  had  ever  wanted  to  part  with  him,  in  putting' 
hira  up  for  sale  he  would  have  cantioned  purchasers  that  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mintl,  itnless  he  wanted  to  get  into  an  action  to  resdnd  the  bargain  on 
the  ground  of  fraud.  It  Was  necessary  for  a  person  scUing  a  slave  to  inform*. 
the  buver  of  any  bodily  or  mental  defect  in  him.  To  wash  the  hands  and 
fjet  before  offering  prayer  or  sacrifice  was  a  custom  with  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.    Hector  says  '(II  vi.  266) : 

Xrpo^l  d'  aviirrtHatv,Au  Xci/Scty  aiBcira  olvov 
"Afofuw. 

283.  ««»7?^^]     See  C.  i.  36  8. 

287.  in  gente  ^feneni.]  Of  Menenins  nothing  is  known.  '  Meneniae  staU 
titiae'  or  'incptiae  *  is  spoken  of  as  a  proverb. 

289.  cttfiantia,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  9.  18.  'Illo  die*  may  mean  *die  Jovis.' 
The  Jews  fiisted  on  Thursdays  and  Mondays  ("I  fast  twice  in  the  week," 
Lnke  xviii.  12),  in  commemoration,  it  is  said,  of  the  ascent  of  Moses  into  the 
Mount  on  the  fifth  day  of  thc  week,  nnd  of  his  retum  on  the  second.  The 
practices  of  the  Jews  were  the  best  illustrations  of  superstition  in  the  eyes  of 
Horace  and  men  of  the  world,  and  their  fast  is  here  perhaps  alluded  to.  See 
Bote  on  S.  i.  9.  69.  On  special  occasions  fasts  were  ordered  at  Rome.  The 
vow  made  by  Uie  mother  for  her  sick  child  is,  that»  if  he  recorers,  he  shiUl 
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Btand  naked  in  the  Tiber,  to  wash  away  his  Bins.  This  is  intended  to  repre- 
Sent  another  foreign  euperstition,  as  the  Romans  held  it,  that  of  bathing  the 
body  in  token  of  the  pimfying  of  the  soaL 

295.  Quone  malo}  See  8.  i.  10. 21  on  *  quone.'  '  Timor  deoram '  is  eqniT* 
alent  to  b^undaifiovia  in  its  nsual  sense  of  superstition.  *  Deorum  mctus  ' 
«xpresses  a  right  fear  or  reverence  of  tiie  gods.  But  the  distinction  was  not 
invariably  observed. 

296.  sapientum  octavus,]  That  is,  b^  might  take  his  place  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece. 

.  297.  11«  campdlarer  intikus.]  'Compellate'  is  fiometimes  tued  iftbiolately 
fmd  in  a  bad  sense,  that  is  to  abuso,  ajs  hore. 

.   299,  Respkere  i^ruHo]     This  refers  to  JEsop^s  &ble  of  the  two  wallets^ 
which  is  toidy  with  its  moral,  in  five  line»  by  Phfledrus  (iv.  10) : 
**  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nc^is  duas : 

Propriis  repletam  vitiis  post  tergnm  dedit, 

Alienis  avte  peetus  suspiendit  gravem. 
Hac  re  videro  nostra  mala  non  possumns ; 

Alii  simul  delinqaunt,  eensorcs  sumns/' 
300.  tic  vendaa  omnia  piuri»^]   On  *■  sic/  see  C*  i.  3. 1,  ii.   '  Plnris '  is  simply 
put  for  '  magno/    Horace  quietly  hints  to  Damasippns  that  he  had  better 
leave  oif  {^Uosophy  and  return  to  hi»  trade,  in  wbich  he  wisbe»  him  all 
success. 

303.  Agave]  How  she  and  the  other  HflBBads  tore  her  son  Pentheus  to 
pieces  for  intmding  upon  the  orgtes,  is  related  at  length  by  Ovid«  (Met.  iii. 
701,  sqq.) 

.  308.  Aedlfisas,  hoc  ett^]  *  You  are  bnilding,  which  is  as  moch  as  to  say^ 
.  you,  who  are  a  dwarf  two  fcet  high,  are  aping  the  airs  of  a  giant;  and  yet 
you  langh  at  Turbo  (a  glkdiator  of  great  courage,  but  small  statnre),  swell- 
"^  with  a  spirit  top  big  for  his  little  body.'  Horace  may  have  bieen  making 
some  additions  to  his  Sabine  house,  and  abont  this  time  M^cenp  bnilt  his 
}arge  houae  on  the  Esquilise.  (See  S.  i.  8,  iBtroduction.) 
'  31 2.  verum  est]  BiKatop  f ori ;  •*  is  it  right  1 '  Compare  Cesar,  B.  G.  iv. » : 
'*  Neque  vemm  esse  qni  suos  fines  tseri  non  potuerint  alienos  occupare."  Sei^ 
also  Livy  iii.  40. 

313.  Tantum  dimmiltm]  A  similar  eonstniction  occurs  immediately  below 
(ver.  317),  *tantum  magna.'  *  Multum  similis'  (S.  iL  5.  92),  'multum  dis- 
eimilifl '  (Epp.  i.  10.  3),  are  Uke  phrases.  *•  Tanto '  is  the  dative  govemed  by 
*  certare.'  • 

314.  Abtentis  mnae]    This  fable  is  told  by  Phiednifl  (i.  24). 

318.  Major  dimidio.  Num  tanto?]  *  Greater  by  half,'  is  a  way  of  speaking 
which  must  not  be  taken  literaily.  By  'nom  tanto'  th«  frog  means  to  ask 
whether  the  calf  was  so  mnch  bigger  than  her  Batuml  mR  as,  by  pnffing,  shd 
had  made  berself,  '  Is  it  so  mnch  bigger  1 '  the  says,  Uowing  herself  out  to 
proportions  much  greater  than  her  own. 

320.  aUudit]  This  word  occurs  nowhene  else.  It  meanfl  to  be  out  of  har- 
teony  with. 

322.  sam»]  Seo  A.  P.  296 :  "Exclndit  sanos  Helicone  poatas  Pemocri- 
tm,"  There  is  not  mndi  consistency  in  Damasippus  vrging  Horace  to  writ« 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Satire,  and  calling  him  mad  for  doing  so  at  the  end 
ofit. 

323.  hrrendam  rahiem.]  This  diaige  against  himself  need  not  be  taken 
aeriously.  We  have  no  reaaon  to  believe  Horace  was  an  ill-tempered  manw 
He  laments  the  facility  of  his  temper  on  one  occasion.  ( S.  1. 9. 1 1 . )  But  hd 
says  he  is  irritable.    (Epp.  i.  20.  25.) 

'    Qdlrnn  majartm  (xn$a.]    *  Yonr  living  beyond  your  income.'    Horace  tries 
lo  8top  hiift,  bnt  the  man  go«0  qh  yniik  <me  in^tiince  of  his  foUy  «fter  ia^th«r* 
40*  ■ 
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.    324^  TbietM, -*•  ftfi*  te.]   '  Mii^d  your  own  bnsineiss/      '  . 

.  326.  0  Mujor  tcuidem]  The  scene  wind»  np  with  a.  pretended  deprecation 
of  the  severe  truths  of  Damasippus,  to  whom  the  poet  subraits  as  the  greateir 
madman  of  the  two,  and  humbles  himself  before  him  accordingly. 


SATIRE   IV. 

.  This  Satire  is  an  essay  on  good  living,  put  in  the  form  of  precepts  deliv- 
ered  to  Horace  at  second  hand  hy  one  Catius,  who  professes  to  have  received 
them  fiwm  some  sage  more  learned  in  the  art,  whom  he  does  not  name. 
Horace  mects  him  acoidentally,  as  he  is  hurrying  away  from  the  Professor*8 
lecture,  to  think  over  what  he  had  leamt,.ana  to  store  it  in  his  mind.  Catias 
recites  what  he  has  heard,  from  memoryor  from  notes,  and  entei-s  without 
preface  upon  the  question  of  the  first  course.  The  Professor  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  carried  his  hearers  through  an  entire  dinner,  "  ab  ovo.  usqtle 
ad  mala  "(see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.|.  Catius  only  gives  the  heads  of  the  lecture  and 
bne  or  two  of  the  sage^s  reflections.  The  precepts  he  delivers  inflame  Hbr- 
ace  with  a  desire  to  see  and  hear  the  great  man  himself,  and  he  prays  Catin^ 
to  introduce  'him.  It  may  be  that  Horace  had  some  thii^d  person  in  his  eye^ 
but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  it  was.  If  it  be'so,  there  were  those; 
fio  doubt,  who  wOuld  understand  the  allnsion  at  the  time.  As  to  the  man 
Catius  himself,  he,  ^ppears  to  have  been  a  well-known  foUower  of  the  Epiciif 
rean  school,  but  he  must  have  been  dead  many  years  before  this  Satire  was 
written.  Probably,  therefore,  Horace  only  introduccs  hia  same  as  a  handle 
for  ridiculing'  the  Epicureans.  . ,  :  - 

1,  IMdeetqm  Catiua?]  On  Catiufi,  see  Introduction.  On  the  formula^ 
see  S  i.  9.  ^2,  n. 

2.  Ponere  signa^  The  ancients  practised  methods  for  helping  the  memory^ 
The  first  *  memona  technica '  was  said  by  tfUdition  to  have  becn  invented  by 
fiimonides  of  Ceos.  *  Signa'  were  more  technicAlly  called  'imagines,*  ob^ 
jects  which  the  person  arranged  so  that  his  mind's  eye  could  rest  upon  them^ 
and  thus  assist  his  memory.  '  Ponere  signa '  seems  also  to  have  been  com- 
monly  nsed  in  this  sense.  ^- 

,  3.  Aniftique  reim]  Anytns  was  one  of  the  three  (Meletns  and  Lycon  were 
his  associates)  who  gof  np  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Socratcs. 

4.  tempore  Itwva]  See  above,  S.  li.  li  18:  "Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 
Verba,'^  etc. 

6.  Qaodsi]    Horace  apologizes  for  interrupting  and  detaining  him ;  but^ 
he  says,  if  he  should  thereby  forget  any  part  of  his  lesson  for  a  moment,  he 
will  presently  recover  it,  he  has  such  a  wonderful  memory,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  or  both. 
'    ii.  cetabittirauelor.]     See  Introdnction. 

12.  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit]  On  'ova,*  see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.  'Snccus' 
liere  is  equivalent  to  'sapor/  Why  Horace  should  makeCfitins  say  that 
long  eggs  were  more  white  than  round  ones,  or  what  is  gained  by  the  white- 
iiess  of  an  egg,  or  by  its  containing  a  male  rather  than  a  female  chicken,  is 
not  clear.  He  puts  any  nonsense,  it  appears,  into  the  man's  mouth.  *Po* 
tiere  *  is  to  put  upon  the  table,  as  *  posito  pavone '  (S.  ii.  2.  23).  The  notion 
that  from  long  eggs  cocks  were  hatched,  and  from  round,  hens,  appears  to 
have  been  a  vulgar  error.  *  Callosa'  signifles  *tough,'  and  belongs  in  sense, 
thongh  not  in  construction,  to  the  yolk. 

>  15.  Caui^  suburbano]  Aftificial  streams  and  fish-ponds  were  commonly 
introduced  intQ  the  gardens  of  lich  people.    Henee  Catius  says  the  >^tablei 
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CTom  inthe  stibarbs  wero  not  so  ijdeaSant  ds  fhdse  grown  in  tke  conntiy  ox4 
arier  soil ;  meauing  that  tliey  were  in8ipid,.lix>ni  the  qoantity  of  water  theyt 
imbibcd. 

17.  vespertihus  suhito  te  oppresserk]  On  *^vespcrtinufl/  see  Epod.  xvi.  51; 
'  opprimere '  H  to  overtake  or  coine  upon  x>ne  suddcntj. 

18.  malum  respontei]  *  Responsare :  is  used  by  Horace  several  times  in  the 
•ense  of  resistance.  See  beioWf  S.  7.  85 :  "  Kesponsare  cupidinibus,  con-> 
temnere  honores  " ;  and  Epp.  i.  1.  68.  *  Malum  respouset '  means  *  it  disa'! 
grces  with.' 

19.  vivam  mirto  meraare  Faiemo;]    *  Mixto '  mcans  mixed  with  water. 

20.  Pratenaihus  optiina  fungi$]  He  says  the  '  fungi '  that  grew  in  the  open: 
meadows  were  more  to  be  trustcd  than  others,  —  that  is,  those  which  grew  in 
thc  shade.  Truffles  and  diffcrent  kinds  of  mushrooms  were  mudi  eaten  bvN 
the  RonianSy  as  they  are  still  by  the  Italians.  Of  the  latter  there  were  an^ 
are  great  varieties.  The  mushroom  most  highly  esteemed  was  the  boletus, 
which  was  cultivatcd  in  gardcns,  and  kcpt  for  the  eating  of  the  rich.  But  alL 
such  fungi  had  to  be  chosen  with  great  card.  Even  the  bolctus  .served  to 
cany  oft'  an  emperor. 

-  24.  Aujidius]  This  may  bo  M.  Aufidius,  who  was  rcmarkable  as  havin^ 
been  the  first  at  Bome  who  brcd  and  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  derived 
a  large  profit  (as  much  as  600,000  sesterces  a  ycor)  from  that  trade.  As  to 
the  composition  of  'mulsum/  sce  note  on  S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.  Falemian  wine, 
whidi  Horace  appcars  to  have  esteemed  next  to  Cfficuban,  is  here  called 
*forte/  and  elsewhere  'severum'  and  *ardens'  (C.  i.  27.  9;  ii.  11.  19).  It 
was  a  very  strong  spirituous  wine,  and  required  long  keeping  to  become 
mellow. 

27.  morahiiur]  This  ma^  have  been  a  medical  word  for  costivencss.*  'Mi- 
tulus/  tlie  limpet,  was  an  loforior  sort  of  shelKfish.  The  Grccks  called  it 
rcXXiin;  or  (ijipvdpiov.  The  '  lapathus '  is  mentioned  above  as  a  purgative 
(Epod.  ii.  57,  n.).    *  Brevis'  refers  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

30.  Luhrica  nascentes  implent]  That  shell-fish  were  best  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon,  appears  to  havb  bcen  gcncrally  belicved  among  the  ancicnts. 
They  had  raany  fancics  respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  varions  ob- 
Jects,  in  which,  however,  modem  ignorance  and  snperstition  have  perhaps 
surpassed  them.  But  in  xespect  to  shell-fish,  modem  observation  is  in  con« 
formity  with  that  of  the  ancients. 

32.  Mttrice  Bdiano]  This  shell-fish,  from  which  a  pnrple  dye  was  obtained, 
was  found,  it  seems,  in  great  abundance  at  Baiae.  It  wonld  scem  not  to  have 
been  as  nseful  for  the  table  as  for  its  dye.  The  '  peloris/  which  was  fbnnd  in 
tfae  LacQ3  Lucrinus,  close  to  BaisB,  appears  to  have  been  an  insipid  fish, 
though  Catius  says  it  is  better  than  the  murex.  The  rival  oyster-beds  were 
in  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  and  at  Circeii,  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay  which  is 
terminated  by  the  promontory  of  that  name,  in  Latium,  and  the  promontory 
of  Miscnnm,  in  Campania.  Catius  gives  the  preference  to  the  oysters  of 
Circeii,  which  Pliny  also  says  were  unsnrpassed  (xxxii.  21 ).  See  note  on 
Epod.  ii.  49.  The  best  oysters,  however,  were  found  at  Brundisium  on  the 
other  coast,  whence  the  spawn  was  carried  to  stock  the  beds  on  tho  coast 
of  Campania  and  Latium. 

34.  Pectinibtts  patuUs]  The  shell-fish  called  'pecten/  it  seems,  was  found 
in  greatest  perfection.at  Tarentum.  From  the  epithet  *  patulis  *  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  bivalved  sort. 

.  mofle  Tarentum.]  The  degenerate  character  of  the  Tarentines,  which  gained 
their  city  the  epithets  *  molle,'  *  imbelle '  (Epp.  i.  7.  45),  dates  frora  the  death 
of  Archytas,  ahont  the  middle  of  the  fonrth  centnry  b.  c.  Among  other 
symptoms  of  this  degeneracy,  it  is  recorded  that  their  calendar  contained 
tpore  fest^vala  than  there  were  days  in  the  year.    Eor  foll  two  hundred  years 
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(flome  meke  it  mitch  mote)  Woro  the  aboye  period,  t^ey  had  fi^vinsiie^ 
above  all  the  co.lonieg  of  MugnaQnBcia,  in  anna  and  commeree. 

36.  exacta]  For  tliis  mcaning  of  *exigere/  *to  investigate/  see  Forcell. 
i^nder  '  exigo '  and  '  exactus.' 

37.  cara  pisces  avcrtere  meHsd]  'Mensa'  means  the  fishmotiger's  bonrd, 
vhich  is  caued  dear,  instead  of  the  fish  exjsoscd  on  it.  *  Avertere '  is  *  to  cnr- 
ry  off.'  Compare  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  78) :  **  Arva  alicna  jugo  prcmere  atqoe' 
avertere  praedas."  It  i^  commonly  used  with  'praeda/  as  in  Ctesar,  B.  C, 
iii.  59 :  "  Praedam  omnem  domum  avertebant."  It  may  be  appiied  humor- 
ouslyin  this  sense  here,  the  man  making  a  booty  of  the  fish  he  loved.  On 
•^pisces  patinarii '  (*  quibus  jus  est  aptins  *)  and  *  assi,'  see  iiote  on  S.  i.  3.  81 . 

39.  iMnguidu»  in  ctAitum]  Catius  says  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  io  bay 
cxpensive  fish,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  dress  them ;  that  is,  which  shonld 
be  served  up  with  sauce,  and  which,  when  fried,  will  tempt.the  guest,  after  he 
has  laid  himseif  down  tired  of  eating,  to  raise  Iihnself  on  his  eibow,  and  begin 
eating  again. 

41.  Vurvat  aper]    Oo  'aper,'  sce  abovc,  S.  3.  234. 

43.  Vinea  submiitit]  He  says,  without  much  sensc,  as  it  wonld  seem,  thaft 
the  flesh  of  wild  deer  fed  in  vineyards  is  BQt  always  eatable.  The  *  caprea ' 
was  a  mountain  goat,  chamois,  or  some  one  of  the  deer  kind.  '  Submittit '  is 
cquivalent  to  '  suppeditat/  '  supplies.'  See  C.  iv.  4.  63 :  "  Monstrumve  snb-^ 
misere  Colchi." 

44,  Fecwidae  lepcaris]  '  Lepus '  is  of  common  gender.  A  modem  epicure 
would  not  chooso  thc  shoulder  of  a  hare  as  the  most  delicate  part.  It  is  so 
distingnished  again,  S.  8.  89. 

.51.  Massica  si  cae/o  suppones]  The  winc-in  the  amphora  required  clearing, 
before  'it  could  be  drunk.  One  way  of  effecting  this  appears  to  have  been 
exposing  the  vessel  for  some  time  to  the  open  ais,  which  process  also  took  off 
Bome  of  its.strcngth.  Catius  incntions  the  yolk  of  pigeons'  eggs  as  another 
means  of  precipitating  the  lees  of  the  winc.  White  of  egg  was  a  more  nsual 
agent.  Pliny  mentions  snlphnr ;  several  insoluble  materials,  such  as  pounded 
shells,  gypsimi,  cfaalk,  milk,  ctc,  wcre  uscd  for  tbe  same  pnrpose.  But  the 
eommonest  way  was  to  strmn  the  winc  eithcr  throogh  a  '  saccns,'  a  bag  of  fine 
linen  (which  was  apt  to  burt  thc-fiavor),  or  thi-ough  a  metal  sieve,  'colum/ 
these  bcing  in  the  hot  weather  filled  with  snow. 

53.  odor  nervis  inimipis;]  This  mcans  what  we  call  the  houqwt,  which 
belped  tbe  wine  in  its  intoxicating  effeets  upon  the  brain.  With  the  inferior 
wines  rarious  aromatics  wci*e  frcqucntly  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  giviog 
thcm  an  agreeable  pcrfnme. 

58.  Tostis  marcent&n  e^piillis]  Wfaen  the  guest  gets  surfeited,  or  drinks  so 
much  he  cannot  digest  any  more,  his  appetite  is  to  be  tempted  with  fried 
shrimps  and  snails,  of  which  the  best  sort  came  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
were  called  '  Solitanae,'  the  derivatk»n  of  which  name  i»  uncertain ;  also  with 
bacon  and  sausagcs.  The  lettnce,  Cntius  says,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  thie 
purpose,  becausc  it  dcies  not  settle  on  the  stomach  when  it  is  iiTitated.  'Lac* 
tuca'  wafl  commonly  eaten  at  the  '  gnstatorium,'  as  an  incentive  to  the.appe» 
tite.  Catins  says  the  cloyed  stomach  woald  rather  ('  malit ')  have  any  coarse 
dish,.brought  in  from  the  cook-shop,  to  stimulate  it,  thau  lettucea&er  drinfc» 
ing  wine,  which  was  a  differcnt  tfaing  from  taking  it  before  dinner. 

61.  Flaffifat  imnwrsvs  refici ;]  'Immorsns'  agrees  with  'stomaehus,'  and 
significs  stimuktcd,  '  pervulsus,'  as  "  qualia  lassum  pervellunt  stomachum  " 
(S.  8.  9). 

62.  immundis  fermnt  aUata  popinis.]  The  'popinao*  were  the  lowest  jNmt» 
of  eating-houses,  where  meat  was  cooked  aod  usaally  eaten  oa  the  premisee, 
but  sometimes  sent  out.  They.were  the  same  as  the  Oreok  KOfnfXela*  They 
were  &  lowcr  sort  of  *.canponae '  (^ce  S.  i.  5.  2,  a. ),    Thftie  keepers,  *  pqw^/ 
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'were>  as  niight  be  expected,  usually  persons  of  no  cfedit.  Tfae  ehops  were 
dirty,  and  the  company  Tery  low.  Comp&Te  Epp.  i.  14. 21.  There  were 
great  numbere  of  these  shops  abont  th«  city.  They  were  also  called  *  ther- 
mopolia/  because  there  the  Romans  drank  hot  spiced  wiae  aod  water, 
*  calda.' 

63.  duplicis  pernoscere  jteris]  Catiue  goes  on  to  do8cril>e  tbe  sauces,  of 
which  there  tCte  two  kinds ;  one  which  he  calls  slmple,  but  which  was  not  etl- 
tircly  so,  being  made  of  swect  olive^il  mtxed  with  rich  wine.  and  *  muria/ 
which  is  but  'garam/  made  from  oertain  shell-fish  (6.  8.  53^.  There  was  a 
composite  sattce  which  was  made  up  of  the  above  boiled  with  efaopped  herbs, 
with  a  sprinkting  of  saffron,  atid,  when  it  had  stood  to  oool^  the  fine&t  oUve- 
oil  of  Venafram  (C.  ii.  6.  16,  n.). 

66.  Bifzantia  pitlmt  opca,]  The  'thynnus'  fram  wfaich  tjie  best  'garam' 
was  made  was  found  best  in  the  neighborfiood  of  Bysafitimn  (Pliny  ix.  20). 
'  Orca '  is  a  jar  used  for  presorting  sauCios  and  pickles.  As  to  the  form  *  pu- 
tait,'  see  S.  3.  194,  n.  The  *  crocus '  of  Mons  Corycus  in  Cilicia  appeare  to 
bave  been  most  celebrated.    '  Stetit '  means  '  has  ceased  to  boU/ 

69.  Venqfiranae]     See  C.  n.  6.  16,  n. 

70.  Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia\  The  apples  isi  Tibw  and  Ficenum  hav« 
been  referred  to  before  (C.  i.  7.  14 ;  8  ii  3  272). 

71.  Venuetda  convenit  ^ig ;]  It  is  not  known  whenee  this  grape  derives 
its  name.  The  word.  is  Yanously  spelt:  Grapes  were  dried  and  preserved 
in  jars  for  the  winter.  For  drying  in  this  way,  Catius  says  the  grape  of  the 
Alban  hills  i»  best.  His  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  extant  authority, 
as  it  is  in  the  other  instance. 

73.  Hanc  ego  cum  malig,]  Catias  says  he  was  the  first  to  introduee  Alba- 
nian  raisins  atthe  second  course,  and  likei^ise  '&ex'  and  'ailec,'  two-pickles, 
or  two  names  for  the  same,  being  the  lees  of  the  *  muria '  (v.  63,  n.).  Catius 
also  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  iittie  dishes  containing  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  white  pepper.  The  object  of  all  this,  as  well  as  the  pickles,  was  to  pro- 
mote  thirst,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  drinking  after  dinncr.  White  pepper 
is  milder  than  black.  It  is  made  by  blanching  the  finer  grains  of  the  black, 
and  taking  off  the  rind.  The  andents  must  havo  got  th^  pepper  fbom  the 
East  Indiea.    The  best  i»  grown  on  the  Malabar  ooast. 

75.  Ineraum]  This  eomes  irom  'incerno,'  't0  8ift,'or  'incernendo  spar- 
gcre'  (Forcell.),  'to  scatter  with  a  sieve'  or  *  incerniculum.'  It  therefore 
mcans  that  the  pepper  was  sprinkled  over  the  salt.  '  CatiUus '  is  a  diminu- 
tive  form  of  *  catinus.' 

76.  millia  tema  maceUo]  3,000  sosterces  (upwards  of  £26)  for  a  dish  of 
fish  i^  a  kirge  sum,  but  not  perhaps  exa^s^geratcd.  Larger  sums  were  givenj 
for  dsunties.  As  to  'macellnm/  sce  S.  3.  229,  n.  By  'vagos  pisces'  he| 
means  that  it  is  a  shame  fo  confine  in  a  narrow  compass  aBiiftals  that  have 
had  the  freedom  and  range  of  the  seas.  The  liberty  of  tbe  bird  is  expressed' 
by  the  same  epithet  in  C.  iv.  4.  2. 

79.  caUcem]  The  slave  handing  a  drinldng-cup  ('  ealix ')  to  a  guest,  just' 
ofter  he  had  been  gathering  and  Ireking  up  the  remaind  of  the  dishes,  would 
leave  the  raarics  oi  his  fingers  upon  it,  and  thls  would  turn  the  stomachs  of 
the  company,  who  would  also  be  disgusted  if  they  saw  dirt  npon  the  '  cratera '/ 
in  which  tlie  wine  ai^d  tho  water  weie  mixed.  The  '  calix '  was  the  samo  as 
the  Groek  itvXtf .  Its  shapes  and  siaes  and  materials  all  varied  very  mudi.* 
There  were  wooden  and  earthen-warc  *  calices,'  and  others  of  common  glass,' 
andothers  of  greater  value  of  colored  glass  ;  but  those  that  were  most  valned 
of  all  wcre  the  '  crystallina,'  of  a  ppre  and  highly  trausparent  crystal  glass.^ 
The  colored  glass  cups  eame  principally  from  Alexandria.  The  Romans 
were  cnrious  m  collecting  old  vessels  for  tbeir  table  ('veteres  eraterae'),  as 
observed  befere^  (S,.S.  21,  n.). 
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81 .  VSibiu  in  scopis,]  *  Scopae '  were  besOms  fiJr  sweeping  the  floors,  waPIg, 
and  farniture  of  a  room,  nsually  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild  royrtle  of 
tamarisk.  The  pahn  seems  also  to  have  been  used.  '  Mappae '  here  mean 
■towels  or  dusters  to  clean  the  ftinuture  and  walls.  '  Scobe '  is  sawdust,  with 
which  the  floors  were  strewed.    It  was  sometimes  highly  scented. 

83.  Ten  fapides  varios]  *  Tene  3 '  is  it  for  suoh  as  .you  ?  *  Tene  decet  ? ' 
Tlie  floors  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  laid  with  slabs  of  marble  and  mosaic- 
work,  and  marble  slabs  were  also  introduced  in  the  walis,  though  paintings 
were  more  coramon.  '  Torus'  meant  properly  a  round  pillow,  as  is  shown 
by  its  root  'ter'  (which  appears  in  *tomus,'  *  torqueo/  etc. ;  see  C.  i.  1.  28, 
n.),  and  *  toralia'  probably  means  corerings  for  the  cushions,  which  were  put 
over  the  rich  'stragulae  vestes '  (see  last  Satire,  v.  118,  n.),  as  we  put  chhitz 
coverings  over  Qur  fumitnre  when  it  is  not  in  use,  or  on  ordinary  oocasions. 
Inviting  his  friend  Torquatns  to  dinner,  Horace  tells  him  he  will  take  care 
'*ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa  Corruget  nares."   (Epp.  i.  5.  22.) 

85.  (Mitum  quanto]  Catius  says  that  the  neglect  of  those  matters  which 
cost  little  money  ana  attention  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  dbsence  of  fur- 
niture,  which  the  rich  only  can  aflbrd.  '  The  case  he  supposes  is  that  of  a  man 
whb  combines  dirt  with  fineiT>  slovenliness  with  ostentation. 

88.  Docte  Qiti,]  Catius,  having  brought  his  discourse  to  an  end  with  an 
•exbortation  upon  decency  and  order,  Hoiraoe  entreats  him,  wherever  it  is  he 
gocs  to  get  such  lessons  he  wili  take  him  with  him,  that  he  may  drink  wis- 
dom  at  the  fountain-head.  Catius,  he  says,  no  doubt  repeats  acpuratelv  what 
.he  has  heard,  but  such  precepts  would  b&  more  higbly  commended  by  the 
aspect,  bearing,  voice,  etc.  of  the  teaclier  himself. 

94.  ^fimtes  ut  adire  remotos^  Horace  here  parodies  Lucretius  (i.  926) ;  "  Ju- 
Tat  integros  accedere  fontes  atque  haurire." 


SATIRB    V. 

'  Js  this  Satirc,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  hnmor  in  it,  Horaco  takes  up  the 
practice  of  will-hunting,  of  which,  as  of  many  other  degrading  vices  that 

•  afterwards  pcrvaded  Homan  society,  he  saw  only  the  beginning.  Describing 
the  rage  for  maktng  money  in  Epp.  i.  1.  77,  he  says  : 

'' Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica :  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras  * 

Excipiantque  senes  quos  in  vivaria  mittant" 
The  practico  was  suflicicntly  common  in  Cicero's  time,  and  Pliny  connects  it 

'  with  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  tbe  time  when  money  bcgan  to  be  the  instm- 
ment  of  ambition  and  the  measure  of  respectability ;  that  is,  he  dates  its  birth 
from  the  decline  of  the  Republic. 

Homer  (Odyss-  xi.)  makcs  Ulysses  go  down  to  Hades  and  there  meet 
Tcircsias,  the  Theban  prophet,  who  tells  him  of  the  hardships  that  awaitcd 
him  in  his  joumey  home,  where  however  in  the  end  he  is  destined  to  arrive. 
Ilorace  supposes  a  continnation  of  the  interview,  and  makes  Ulysses  ask  thc  • 
soothsayer  how  he  is  to  repair  his  fortunes  when  he  gets  homc,  and  finds  nis 
propcrty  wasted  by  his  wifc's  suitors,  as  the  prophet  told  him  it  would  be 
(see  noto  on  v.  6).  Tcircsias,  though  ho  implics  that  the  cunning  Ulysses 
would  bc  at  no  loss  in  such  a  mattcr  if  he  once  got  home,  givcs  him  his  ad- 
vico,  which  is  to  lay  liimself  out  for  plcasing  old  men  and  womcn  of  fortune, 
and  gctting  namcd  jn  their  wills,  for  yhich  hc  lays  down  a  fcw  ordinary 
rales  :  of  thcse,  a  persevering  and  coarse  servility  is  the  chicf.  Ulysscs  ap- 
pears  in  as  low  a  character  as  he  -can,  —  an  apt  disciple,  ready  to  be  the 
shadow  of  a  slave,  and  to  prostitute  his  chasto  PeuQlope  if  need  be*    The 
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tTljsses  of  ail  poets  ofter  Homer  is  a  contemptible  personage,  and  it  mnst  be 
said  in  favor  of  Horace  that  Penelope,  whose  character  in  the  Odyssey  is 
feminine  and  pwre,  is  by  later  writers  represented  as  less  chaste  than  Homer 
lias  drawn  hen  Those  who  only  know  her  as  the  Tirtuons  wife  iand  mother, 
will  not  easily  for^ve  the  coarse  allusions  to  her  in  tliis  batire. 

3.  Quidridesf]  Thesewords  are  spoken  by  Ulysses.  Teiresias  may  be 
snpposed  to  smile  at  Ulysses  for  asking  advice  in  a  matter  in  which  his  own 
craftiness  would  help  him  better  than  any  counsel  he  could  receive.  The 
prophet^s  answer  means,  that,  when  he  gets  back  to  his  home,  his  wits.will 
soon  teach  him  how  to  repair  his  fortuue.  *  Jamne '  means,  *  what,  now  I 
have  told  you.that  you  will  get  home  ?  ' 

6.  te  iwte,]  See  Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  110.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  be  ^ 
continuation  of  tfaat  which  Homer  relates,  and  takeB  place  in  Hades.  See 
Introduction. 

7.  apotheca]     See  C.  iii.  8.  11,  n. 

9.  missis  ambagihuSf]     The   *ambages'  were  Ulysses*  fine  words  abont 
,  birth  and  merit,  and  Teiresias  perhaps  means,  *  Since  you  will  have  my  ad- 

vice,  let  us  waste  no  words,  but  begin.' 

10.  Turdus]  This  bird,  the  fieldfare,  if  well  fattened,  was  considered  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Romans.  In  Epp.  i.  15.  40,  the  glutton  Ma&nius  pro- 
jiounces  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  one  of  these  birds,  "  obeso  nil  me- 
iius  turdo  " ;  and  the  host  at  Beneventum  produced  a  dish  of  thcm  in  honor 
of  his  visitors,  but  they  were  poor  things,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  dre^s 
.them  (S.  i.  5.  72).  TKe  fieldfare  is  still  reckoned  a  delicate  bird.  *Privum* 
means  for  your  own  private  eating. 

14.  Arde  Larem]  The  first-fruits  were  offered  to  the  Lares.  See  Tibull. 
\l.  13: 

**  Et  quodcunq|ue  mihi  pomnm  novus  educat  annus 
Libatnm  agncolae  ponitur  ante  dco." 
No  divinity  was  dearer  to  a  Koman  than  his  Lares,  whose  images  stood  ih 
his  hall,  who  reminded  him  of  his  departed  ancestors,  and  whom  he  invoked 
and  sacrificed  to  eyery  day  at  his  meals  (see  C.  iv.  5.  34). 

15.  sineyenteA  Suppose  him  to  be  a  *libertinus/  and  in  former  days  to 
bave  run  away  from  his  master,  in  which  case  he  would  be  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  shame  of  attcnding  him  would  be  greater.  He  would  al^o 
be  *  sine  gente,'  that  is,  he  would  belong  to  no  *  gens,'  if  he  were  a  freedman 
or  the  descendant.of  a  freedman. 

17.  7\*  comea  exterior]  Tciresias  advises  that,  if  the  rich  man  should  call 
upon  him  to  attend  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  he  should  never  rcfuse  to  go, 
taking  the  least  honorable  place,  which  was  by  his  patron's  side,  and  usually 
between  him  and  the  road.  The  expressions  *  tegere  latus,'  *  claudcre  latus,' 
were  common,  and  meant  to  take  that  side  which  was  most  cxposed. 

18.  Utne  tegam]  ^  This  is  a  short  way  of  saying  '  hortarisne  me  ut  tcgam  ?  ' 
'Damae'  is  used  gcncrally  as  a  common  name  of  slaves  (see  S.  i.  6.  38). 
*  Spurcus '  is  a  word  Lucilius  used,  as  in  that  verse  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tusc. 
ii.  17)^  "Ergo  hoc  poterit  *  Samnis  spurcus  homo  vita  illa  dignus  locoque  ? ' " 

20.  hoc]  Whcn  Teircsias  tells  him  he  must  be  content  to  be  poor,  or  do 
as  he  bids  him,  Ulysses  consents  to  the  degradation  rather  than  incur  the  potr- 
erty,  and  makes  a  mcrit  of  doing  so :  he  will  bear  the  -disgrace  with  his  usu^l 
magnanimity.  The  hero^s  language  is  a  parody  of  that  which  Homer  puts 
into  his  mouth  (Odyss.  xx.  18)  : 

T€T\a6i  dfj,  Kpabiri*  Ka\  KvvTfpov  oXXo  iroT*  frXiyy. 


And  V.  223 : 


^ht)  yhp  jxaka  TroXX*  eiraBop  icaX  TroXX*  ^fioyrjoa 
Kvfiaai  Koi  iro\€fua*  ficTO.  Koi  Tode  Tolat  y€pia6<a. 
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22.  Dwkias  airUque  rmm]  '  Kiicre '  is  Uo  gct  together/  Tiigil  nses  &» 
word  in  a  similar  senge  (Georg.  i.  105),  '' cumulosque  ruunt  male  pingniii 
aienae." 

27,  oUm,]  See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n,  On  *ultro/  C.  iv.  4.  61 ;  on  'vocet  ia 
jus,*  S.  i.  9.  74,  n. 

32.  Quinte,  puta,  aut  Publi,]  These  names  would  be  given  a  slave  at  his 
nanumission* 

38.  Peiliculam  curarejube}]  This  diminutiv6  is  frequently  used  without 
any  particular  force.    The  cxpression  is  like  that  in  Ep.  i.  2.  29  : 

''  In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juventus  "; 
and  4. 15 : 

"  Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  viscs, 
Cum  ridere  vole»  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum." 
'  Corpus  curare '  is  a  commoH  phrase,  and  Horace  has  '^genium  curare ''  (C. 
iii.  17.  15,  n.). 

— Ji  cognitor;  ipse]  *  Cognitor  *  means  an  attomev,  one  who  1s  authorized 
to  appear  for  another,  either  in  maintaining  or  defending  an  action.  He  was 
.  appointed  b^  and  looked  upon  as  the  principal,  and  he  was  liable  as  such. 
The  obsequiousness  T)f  the  will-huntor  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  rcr 
sponsibility.  Horace  says  s  "  Become  his  cognitor,  and  let  him  go  home, 
wliile  you  yourself  persevere,  and  hold  out  for  him,  whatcver  the  weather 
may  be." 

39.  aeu  rtibra  Canicula]  He  mcans  in  the  height  of  summer  or  thc  depth 
of  winter.     The  41  st  verse,  with  the  substitution  of  Furius  for  S^uppiter,  is 

■  taken  from  Bibaculus;  respecting  whom,  see  S.  i.  1-0.  36,  n.  Whethcr  the 
other  expressions  are  so,  or  whether  they  arc  only  a  parody  of  his  style,  or 
taken  froi»  some  other  poet,  we  cannot  tell.  The  epithet '  rubra '  fgr  the  dog- 
star,  and  'Infantes  *  as  an  omamental  epithct  to  express  thc  spcechlessness  o^ 
the  statues,  are  sufficiently  absurd,  and  the  hyperbole  is  not  ip  good  ta^d  * 
there  is  vulgarity  likewise  in  '  conspuet.'     *  Oniaso '  signifies  tripc,  a  vulgar 

.  dish  even  among  the  Bomang.     (See  Epp.  i,  15.  34.)  • 

44.  Plures  adnahunt  thunni]  Thc  tunny-fish  is  found  in  lar^c  shoals  at 
particular  seasons  on  either  shore  of  the  ^editeiTanean,  into  which  it  comcs 
from  the  Atlantic  to  deposit  its  spawn.  Vast  quantities  were  and  still  aro 
caught  and  saltcd.  *  Cetaria '  wcre  artificial  prcscrves,  into  which  thie  fish 
were  attracted  and  then  taken.  Salting-houses  were  built  hard  by.  *  Thun- 
ni  *  here  is  put  for  the  rich  fools  who  would  be  caught  by  the  scrvility  of  the 
fortune-hunter. 

46.  sublatus]  This  sense  of  '  tpllerc,'  to  educatc,  bring  up,  is  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  practice  of  fathers  taking  up  in  their  arms  immcdiatcly  aftcr 
their  birth  such  of  their  childrcn  as  they  wished  to  bc  rcared,  while  the  others 
they  left  to  be  exposed.     Sce  Tercnce  (Heaut.  iv,  1.  13) : 

"  So.  Meministin'  me  esse  gravidam,  et  mihi  to  maximb  opere  ediccro 
Si  puellam  parerem  noUe  tolU  1 

"  Oi.  Scio  quid  fcceris, 
Sustulisti."  ■ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  exposnre  of  children,  or  infanticide  in  any 
form,  was  lawful  at  Bome ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  practiscd  to  soine 
extcnt  even  in  late  timcs. 

47.  Caelibis]  'Caelebs*  is  applicd  to  a  widower  as  wcll  as  a  bachelor. 
'Nudare'  Horace  uses  in  this  scnse  of 'cxposing'  in  S.  8.  73. 

48.  ut  et  scribare  secundus  Heres]  Wills  wcre  not  neccssarily  written, 
though  latterly  they  gencrally  were  so,  and  iri  that  case  it  was  usually  oti 
tablets  of  wax;  hence  below  (v.  54)  *cera'  is  nsed  as  synonynjous  with 
*  tabula.'  When  a  man  made  his  will,  he  coramonly  named  a.  *  secundus 
heres,'  or  more  than  one,  who  would  succeed  to  the  '  hei*editas,'  if  the  first 
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*licrefl'  or  *heredes'  refused  it,  or  had  becomc  disqnalified,  Of  had  failed  to 


another  person  or  persons  named  bj  him  should  get  the  *  hereSitas.'  This 
was  called  *  pupillaris  substitutio/  and  may  be  referred  to  bj  Uorace  in  this 
pUce.  '  Vacua  hereditas '  was  a  common  legal  term  for  an  '  hercditas '  madd 
Void  by  any  of  the  above  reasons,  or  any  other. 

49-  puerum  egerit  Ore»,]  There  is  a  little  mock  pathos  in  thiS.  *  Ago,* 
"with  the  dativej  is  not  a  prose  constraction.  See  C.  i.  24.  18 ;  "Nigro  com- 
pulerit  gregi." 

63.  ut  limis  mpias]  *Oculis*  is  understood  aft§r  'limis,*  *with  eye  as- 
kanee.'  The  advice  given  is,  that^  if  the  testator  should  give  the  man  his  will 
to  reiEul,  he  should  afiect  indiffercnce  and  put  it  from  him,  taking.care  first  to 
get  a  side-glance  at  its  contcnts,  and  see  if  his  name  appears  in  the  next  Hne 
after  the  testator^s.  A  will  was  commonly  written  on  three  pages,  which 
were  called  severallv  *  prima,'  '  secunda,'  and  *  ima  cera,'  *  cem '  being  eqniv- 
alcnt  to  '  tabula,'  the  will  being  usually  written  on  wax  tablets.  The  testa- 
tor^s  name  appeared  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  page,  and  after  his  came  those 
of  the  '  heredes.'  In  the  last  page  appeared  the  names  of  all  but  the  *  primi 
heredes,'  (that  i»,  the  '  legatarii '  and  *  substitiiti,'  see  note  on  v.  48,)  together 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  will.  *  Solus  heres '  would  be  called  *  hercs 
.ex  asse ' ;  iC  there  were  several '  heredes,'  they  would  be  *  heres  ex  dodrante,' 

*  ex  quadrante,'  etc,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  estate  devised  to  each« 
which  was  dcscribed  by  the  difFerent  divisions  of  the  as. 

5.5.  Plerumque  recortus  Scriba  ex  quinqueviro]  *Plerumque '  is  used  by  Hor- 
ace  in  the  sense  of  *  interdum'  here  and  elsewhero.  (See  A.  P.  v.  14  and  95.) 
The  '  scribae,'  of  whom  an  example  occurs  above  (S.  i.  5.  35),  were  clerks  ia 
public  offices.  These  places  wcre  often  jjot  by  purchase,  and  the  *  scriba ' 
reoeived  piiblic  pky.  .Nevertheless  the  '  quinqueviri  *  appear  from  this  pas- 
sage  to  have  ranked  lower  thari  the  '  scribac.'  They  werc  officers  appointed 
to  relieve  the  other  magistrates  at  night  of  the  charge  of  the  city.  Theso 
were  the  permanent  *  quinqueviri  * ;  but  extraordinary  commissions  of  five 
were  ofteil  appointed  forvarious  purposes.  (Soe  Dict.  Antt.)  *Recoctus' 
.seems  to  mean  that  he  hacL  bcen  a  '  quinquevir '  and  was  now  a  '  scriba,'  the 

*  re  *  in  '  recoctus '  having  no  particular  force.  Teiresias  means  to  say  that 
Coranus,  Who  had  got  into  a  situafion  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  some  knowledge  of  business,  was  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught 
in  the  snare,  saw  through  the  attentions  of  the  fortune-hunter,  and  laughed  at 
him.  The  '  corvus  hians '  is  perhaps  takcn  from  .^sop's  fable  of  the  fox  and 
crow,  copied  by  Phaedrus  (i.  13).  \ 

57.  Captator]  This  word,  and  'captare'  abovo  (v.  23),  are  commonly 
used  for  legacy-hunters.  We  know  nothing  more  of  tho  actors  in  this  story, 
Nasica  and  Coranus,,  but  it  appears  likely  Siey  wcre  living  persons,  and  the 
case  well  known. 

58.  Nnmfurisi^  Ulysses  does  not  undcrstand  him,  and  asks  if  he  is  fren- 
zied,  as  prophets  were  whcn  inspired. 

59.  aut  erit  aut  tion ;]  This  is  a  pompous  way  of  stating  a  truism,  put,  by 
way  of  keeping  up  the  humor  of  the  scene,  into  the  prophet's  mouth. 

62.  juvenis]  See  C.  i.  2.  41,  n.  By  his  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens,  Au- 
gustus  claimed  direct  descent  frora  ^neas.  The  Romans  attached  much 
importance  to  the  legend  which  derivcd  their  origin  from  the  Trojans.  See 
C.  iii.  3,  Introduction,     On  '  genus,'  see  C.  i.  3.  27,  n.    , 

64, /orti  nub^  procera  Corano]  These  epithets  and  the  whole  opening  of 
the  speech  are  mock-heroic,  and  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker. 
Na«ica  owed  money  to  Coranus,  and  gave  him  his  handsome  daughter  by 
41 
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waj-  of  dischaiging  th«  debt  and  getting  an  interest  in  his  6on-in4aw's  wiH^ 
Coranas  anderstands  hiniy  aud  begs  bim  to  read  his  wilL  He  coquets  with 
ihe  proix)sal  just  as  Teiresias  adviscs  his  hearer  to  do,  but  allows  his  modesty 
to  be  overcome,  and  on  readiug  it  through  in  silence  finds  no  legacy  left  to 
mmself  or  his  fkmily.    As  to  *  plorare/  scc  S.  i.  10.  91. 

65.  metuentis  redaere  toldum.]  On  *  metuo/  sec  C.  ii.  3. 7.  He  had  neithcr 
power  nor  will  to  pay.  *  Bolidum '  means  the  entire  debt,  including  principal 
and  interest.     The  contracted  form  is  used  before  (S.  i.  2.  111). 

67.  orabit;]  The  rich  man  is  maliciously  bent  6n  secing  the  disappoin^ 
ment  of  his  father-in-law. 

73.  vincit  longe  prius]  *  It  is  better  by  a  great  deal  €rst  to  take  the  head  by 
storm.' 

77.  iam/rugt]  *  Discreet '  is  the  nearest  English  word  perhaps  correspond- 
ing  to  '  frugi/  and  aw<l>p«oiy  in  Greek. 

79.  magnum  donandi  parca]  The  snitors  are  onoe  only  mentioned  as  offer- 
ing  presents  to  Penelope,  and  their  value  was  not  great.  (Odyss.  xviii.  290, 
sqq.)  They  were  offered  in  consequence  of  the  taunts  of  Penelope  herself. 
It  is  likely  Horace  had  this  passage  in  mind. 

80.  ttudiosa  culinae.]  This  eorresponds  with  Homer^s  description.  See, 
among  other  places,  Odyss.  ii.  55. 

84.  anus  improba  Thebis]  *Improba'  means  'sly/  which  we  too  call 
'wicked.'    See  S.  L  9.  73. 

87.  Sdlicet  dabi  si  posset]  *  Of  course  it  was  to  see  whether  she  could  es- 
cape  from  him  when  dead/  or  *  in  hopes  that  she  might.'  We  are  to  suppose 
she  had  made  it  a  condition  in  her  will,  that,  if  he  dtd  not  carry  her  witnoufc 
letting  her  drop,  he  was  to  forfeit  the  inheritance.  It  is  a  strange  story,  per- 
haps  taken  from  some  mimns  or  farce.  '  Scilicet '  is  in  reality  a  verb,  and 
signifies  *  you  may  know,*  *  you  may  be  sure.' 

89.  neve  —  abundes.]   *  Don't  ovcrdo  it.' 

90.  uUro;  Aon  etiam  tileas.]  '  Garrulus  ultro'  means  one  who  speaks 
much  before  he  is  spoken  to.  On  '  ultro/'sce  C  iv.  4.  51,  n.  It  is  a  difiicult 
word  to  translatc,  and  seems  awkwardly  placcd  herc.  As  to  '  non '  for  'ne/ 
compare  £pp.  i.  18.  72 ;  and  A.  P.  460. 

91.  Davus  sis  cDmicus]  Horace  has  introduced  a  Bavus  in  this  respectful 
attitude  in  S.  7  of  this  book  :  **  Jamdudum  auscultans  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere 
servus  Pauca  reformido." 

92.  Stes  capite  obsiipo.]  *  Obstipo '  means  stiff,  unbending,  or  bent  down* 
wards,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  As  to  'muitum.6imilis,'  see  S.  L 
3.  57,  n. 

I  93.  Obseqmo  gratsare ;]  '  Grassor '  is  a  frequcntative  form  of  *  gradior,* 
and  signifies  to  go  on,  advance.  The  exprcssion  in  the  text  is  like  *  grassari 
dolo '  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  16),  and  other  Uke  phrascs.  Livy  and  Tacitus  use  the 
word  often. 

95.  aurem  subsiringe  loquaci.]    *  Stringo '  means  to  grasp  in  the  hand ;  'au- 
rem  substringo '  thcrcfore  may  mean  to  hold  up  the  ear,  as  we  commonly  do 
whcn  we  wish  to  catch  evcry  word  that  is  said.    He  was  to  pay  the  strictcst  * 
attention  to  the  old  man,  let  him  be  as  garrulous  as  he  would. 

96.  donec  Ohejam  !]  If  he  is  fond  of  flatteiy,  ply  hira  with  it  till  even  ho 
is  forced  to  cry,  *  Hold,  enough ! '  and  blow  him  up  with  your  fulsome  breath 
like  a  bladdcr.  Though  the  old  man  might  say  he  had  had  enough,  he  was 
not  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  but  plied  still  harder,  for  he  never  could  have  too 
much.     '  Importunus '  is  one  who  does  not  easily  rest,  is  not  soon  satisfied. 

^  The  expression  '  Ohe  jam  satis '  is  common.    See  S.  i.  5.  12. 
100.  Et  certum  vigilanSy]     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  x.  9  : 

"  Iiicertum  vigilans,  a  somno  languida,  movi 
Thesea  pressuras  semisupina  manu9  "  ^ 
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'  Certam  TigiUuiB '  means  'wide  awake/  not  confnsedly,  as  those  who  are 
half  asleep. 

—  Q'iartae  sit  pturtis]  The  *  heres '  of  one  fourth  of  the  property  would  be 
*  ex  qaadrante  '  or  *ex  teruncio/  (See  note  on  v.  53,  above.)  The  fonuula 
in  wiiU  was  such  as  this :  "  Sola  mihi  uxor  hercfi  esto/'  "  Semprouius  cx 
parte  dimidia  heres  esto." 

101.  Diima]  Soe  v.  18,  n.  He  is  to  tbrow  in  now  and  theu  ('sparge  sub- 
inds ')  a  whine  for  the  dear  mau  that  is  gone,  aud  squeeze  out  a  tear  if  he 
possibly  can. 

102.  Unde  mihi  tam  fortem]  This  abrupt  and  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
occurs  again  bclow  (S.  7.  116)  :  **  Unde  mihi  kpidem  1  Quorsum  est  opus  ? 
Unde  sagittas  ?  "    *  Parabo  '  may  bo  undcrstood,  or  some  such  word. 

103.  e8t\     This  is  equivalent  to  effOTi. 

105.  Permissam  arbitrio]  A  sum  of  money  was  generally  named  in  the 
will  for  the  funeral  expcnscs.  Somctimes  they  appear  to  have  been  left  ex< 
pressly  to  Xhe  judgmsnt  and  liberality  of  the  *  heres '  or  *  hercdes/  as  here. 
BvLi  if  no  mention  was  mado  of  this  subject  in  the  will,  or  if  a  man  died  intes- 
tate,  those  who  succeedcd  to  thc  propertv  wcre  bonnd  to  provide  all  that  was 
decent  for  his  intermsnt.  As  to  *  funus/  see  note  on  S.  i.  6. 43.  See  C.  i  9. 
9  :  "  Pcrmitte  divis  caetera." 

108.  seufindi  sive  domua  sit  Emptor,]  *  Fundus '  is  a  landed  estate  together 
with  the  buildings  upon  it.  *  Domus/'  thereforc,  which  is  opposed  to  *  fun- 
dus '  here,  and  in  Kpp.  i.  2  47,  may  mean  a  town-house.  The  advice  is,  that 
if  one  of  the  man's  *  cohcrcd3s,'  who  is  old,  and  by  a  bad  cough  shows  he  is 
near  his  end,  expresscs  a  wish  to  have  an  estate  or  house  which  forms  part  of 
his  share,  he  should  dcclare  himself  delighted  to  make  it  over  to  him  for  a 
nominal  price,  a  single  '  sestertius.*  This  would  be  a  bold  game,  but  he 
might  hope  that  such  generosity  on  his  part  would  be  remembered  in  the  sick 
man's  will. 

109.  aJdicere.]  This  is  a  legal  term  used  in  selling,  "and  signifies  the 
declaration  of  him  who  sells  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  thing  to  the  buyer.** 
(Long,  Verr.  ii.  2.  32.)  It  was  used  in  private  bargains  as  here,  and  at'pub- 
lic  auctions  it  was  the  word  used  for  declaring  who  was  the  purchaser. . 


SATIRE   VI. 

Ts  this  Satire,  Horace  dwells  upon  the  inconvcnicnces  of  a  town  life  and 
the  delights  of  the  country,  the  former  as  conncctcd  with  thc  importunity  of 
people  asking  for  his  influence  with  Maecenas,  or  for  information  upon  public 
affair&  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  though  thcy  will  not  bclievc  it.  -  Thc  sub- 
ject  is  illustratcd  by  the  story  of  a  town  and  a  country  mousc.  The  town 
mouse  visits  tho  country  mouse,  ahd,  taunting  him  with  his  seclusion,  tempts 
him  to  accompany  him  to  town,  and  thcn  entertains  him  at  a  ricli  man's 
table.  Biit  tlio  servants,  coming  in  suddenly  at  daybrcak,  frightcn  thcni 
both  out  of  thcir  wits,  and  the  country  mouse  gocs  homc  again,  rcsolving  to 
kecp  to  his  own  quiet  hole  in  the  ticlds,  and  try  the  towu  no  morc. 

1.  non  ita  marfnus,]  Compare  with  thcse  lines  C.  iii.  16.  20,  sqq.  *Mo- 
du3 '  is  ascd  for  any  quantity.  / 

2.  jugis  aquae  fons\  *  Ju;;i3 '  belongs  to  '  aquac.'  It  significs  running 
water,  and  a  good  spring  of  this  would  be  of  grcat  valuo  to  the  property.        , 

3.  super  his]  *  Bcsidcs  thcsc'  In  this  scnsc,  '  supcr '  usually  govems  tho 
accusative.  '  Supcr  *  is  used  absolutcly  in  this  scnsc  of  '  more,'  as  in  Epod. 
i  31 :  "Satis  supcrquo  mo  benignitas  tua  Ditavit/'  which  passage  may  b^ 
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compftred  with  what  foUows :  "attctms  atque  Di  melius  fecere."  'Bene  cst' 
occurs  in  C.  iii.  16.  43,  and  is.familiar  in  tiie  formuia  s.  v.  b.  e.  y.  (si  vales 
beue  est ;  valeo),  which  the  liomans  preiixed  to  their  letters. 

5.  Maia  nate,]  Respecting  Mercury,  the  god  of  luck  and  gain,  the  pro- 
tector  of  poets,  and  of  Horace  in  particular,  sce  S.  ii.  3.  68 ;  C.  ii.  7.  13 ;  ii. 
17.  29.  ^Proprius '  signiiies  *permanent/  see  S.  2.  129,  n.  As  to  the  form 
*faxim,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  38,  n. 

7.  vitio  culpam]  *  Culpa  *  is  often  used  by  the  law-writers  in  the  sense  of 
'  negligence.'  *  Vitium '  appears  to  mean  a  defcct  of  the  nature,  *  culpa '  of 
the  conduct. 

8.  *bV  veneror  shdtus  nihil  horum :]  .  As  to  *  veneror,^  *  to  pray  for,'  see  C.  S. 
49.  This  passage  has  bcen  imitated  by  Fersius  (S.  ii.  9).  **£>enormare'  is 
*  to  disfigure,'  '  norma '  being  the  rule  by  wliich  carpenters  or  masons  kecp 
their  work  straight.     *  Merccnarios '  is  a  free  laborer  who  works  for  pay. 

12.  amico  Hercule!]  Though  Hercules  was  especially  a  Grecian  hero,and 
was  in  no  way  connected  historically  with  the  Komans,  he  was  held  by  them 
in  liigh  esteem.  He  was  associated  with  Mercury  in  vanous  ways;  among 
others  as  the  god  of  gain,  as  he  is  here.  There  are  representations  of  the  two 
gods  in  one,  which  combined  form  is  called  ^EpfirjpaKKrjSi  and  appears  to 
have  been  veiy  common.  Tlie  notion  seems  to  be  that  of  combining  strength 
and  cunning. 

13.  quod  adest]  See  C.  iii.  29.  32 :  "Quod  adest  memento  Compoiiere 
aequus."  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  ro  irapov,  '  Gratum  juvat '  may 
either  mean  '  satisfies  mc,  for  I  am  gratcful,'  or  '  is  welcome  and  satisfies 
me.' 

16.  in  montes  et  in  arcem]  See  C.  iii.  4.  21.  By  'arcem*  he  means  his 
liouse  on  the  Sabine  hills.     (Sce  C.  ii.  7.  21.) 

17.  Quid  prius  itlustrem]  '  NVhat  subject  should  I  take  in  preference  to 
this  *  1  that  is,  the  country  to  which  ho  rctircs.  On  *pedestri,'  see  C.  ii.  12. 
.9,  n. 

18.  plumbeus  Auster]  The  south-wind  is  so*caUcd,  as  depressing  the  ener- 
gies  and  spirits.  Tho  epithet  is  vcry  cxprcssive,  '  the  leaden  south.'  Com- 
pare  C.  ii.  14.  15 ;  iii.  23.  8 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  5.  Auster  and  Notus  are  not  distin- 
guished  by  the  poets.  They  arc  invariably  represented  as  bringing  heavy 
rains :  "  Quid  cogitet  humidus  Austcr"  (Gcorg.  i.  4G2). 

19.  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae.]  The  goddess  Libitina  was  one  of  the  old- 
est  Roman  divinities.  Sho  prcsidcd  ovcr  funcrals  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  dead.  Thero  wcro  kcpt  in  hcr  tcraplo  all  manner  of  things  required 
at  funerais,  whcrc  tho  undertalvcrs  (hcnco  callcd  Libitinarii)  might  purchase 
or  hire  thcm.  Also  a  rcgistcr  of  funcrals  was  kopt  in  the  teniple,  and  when 
they  were  registercd  a  fjo  was  paid.  From  both  tho  above  sourccs  the  tem- 
ple  would  derive  incrcascd  revenues  in  a  season  of  great  mortality.  Horaco 
twicc  uscs  the  name  of  Libitina  as  cquivalcnt  to  Mors.  See  C.  iii.  30.  6,  and 
Epp.  ii.  1.  49;  and  Juvenal  does  the  samo  (S.  iv.  122) :  "Nam  si  Libitinam 
evaserit  aegcr  Delebit  Tabulas." 

20.  Matutine  paier,]  Janus  was  a  Latin  divinity,  and  one  of  the  oldcst 
As  he  presided  over  the  opcning  ycar,  so  hc  did  also  over  the  beginning  of 
every  month  and  of  evcry  day.  Sacrificcs  were  oiFered  to  him  on  the  finit  of 
every  month,  as  well  as  of  his  own  ( January),  and  prayer  in  the  moming  of 
every  day.  Henco  he  is  called  *  Matntinus  pater  * ;  and  hence  he  is  con- 
founded  with  the  Sun.  *  Patcr '  was  the  titlo  by  which  he  was  commonly 
addrossed,  and  tho  two  words  were  sometimes  joined  thus :  *  Januspatcr.' 
See  Epp.  i.  16i  59.  Ho  was  worshipped  before  tho  othcr  gods,  because  lie 
was  the  medium  through  whora  men  got  access  to  the  others  (Ovid,  Fast.  i, 
171 ).  '  Jane '  is  put  in  the  vocativc  case  by  a  sort  of  attraction.  (Seo  C.  il 
20.  6,  n.)    '««Aadire/  in  the  sense  of  'appellari/  cucovety,  occurs  agaia  ia  S. 
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7,  101  j  Epp.  i.  7.  3^,  and  16.  ll  The  word  is  not  commonly  uscd  in  thi» 
Bense  except  with  *  bene '  or  *  male.' 

21.  Unde]    *  From  whom '  (C-  i.  12.  17). 

23.  spousorem  me  rapis.]  'Sponsor'  was  one  who  became  Becurity  for 
Bnother  mider  the  form  of  contract  called  '  vcrborum  obligatio/  the  contract 
taking  place  by  question  and  answer,  *cx  interrogatione  et  responsione.' 
One  asked  tlie  otlicr,  "  Dari  spondes  1"  and  he  answered,  "  Spondeo."  The 
princtpals  were  called  '  stipulator,'  he  who  asked  the  question;  and  'pro- 
nxissor,'  he  who  answered.  Thc  sponsor  was  said  *  intercedere,'  and  to  nim 
the  samc  question  was.put,  to  which  he  returaed  the  same  answer.  This  ex- 
plains  '  respondeat '  in  v.  24,  and  "  quod  mi  obsit  clare  certumque  locuto,"  v. 
27.  He  answers  "  spondcb  "  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  and  becomes  liablc, 
possibly  to  his  great  dctriment.  The  words,  *  Eja,  ne  prior,'  etc,  Horace 
means  for  Jamis,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  prompting  of  his  zeal. 

26.  Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit^]  The  notion  is  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
moving  round  a  centre,  in  a  series  of  orbits  of  which  the  diameters  gradually 
diniinish,  and  in  the  winter  solstice  travcrsing  tlie  inncrmost  and  shortcst 
circle. 

29.  improlhjcs  urget  Iratis  precibus  >]  *  Improbus '  means  here  *  hot-tempered,* 
and  'precibus'  ciirses,  as  in  Epod.  v.  86.  *  Tu  pulses '  is  an  angry  way  of 
speaking,  *  Arc  you  the  man  to  knock  down  eve^thing  in  your  way  ? '  as  in 
tne  next  Satire  (v.  40).  There  is  sarcasm  in  *memori,'  as  if  he  was  not 
likely  to  forget  his  duty  to  tlie  grcat  man.  He  says  he  feels  an  inward  pleas- 
«re  at  the  testimony  thus  borne  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenas.  *  Si  recurra*  * 
means  in  the  hopes  of  gctting  back,  to  sce  if  you  can  get  back.  See  S.  5. 
87,  n. 

32.  atras  —  Esqutlias]  See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.  The  former  character 
of  the  place  is  exprcsscd  by  *  atras,'  gloomy.  He  says,  that  as  soon  as  he 
gets  near  MaBcenas's  house  he  bcgins  to  rcmcmbcr  a  hundrcd  diffcrent  com- 
missions  intrusted  to  him  by  his  acqnaintance.  They  flit  about  him  like  a 
swarm  of  gnats,  or  anything  clse  tliat  is  tcasing. 

35,  Boscius  orabat]  Iloscius  may  bc  anybody.  It  dppears  he  had  pressed 
Horace  to  mcet  him  next  day  at  thc  Putcal  Libonis.  This  was  some  sort  of 
building  in  the  Forura  Romanum,  erected  by  one  of  the  Scribonia  gens,  and 
therefore  callcd  '  Scribonianura.'  The  place  or  its  ncighborhood  was  the 
resort  of  money-lenders.  It  was  probably  an  enclosed  place,  open  at  the 
top,  and  took  its  narae  from  the  stono  enelosures^  built  ronnd  wells,  *putei.' 
What  Roscius  wantcd  with  Horacc  at  this  placeis  not  ccrtain.  It  is  said^ 
that.near  the  '  putcal '  the  praetor  held  his  court,  and  that  he  wanted  Horace 
to  attcnd  as  his  sponsor.  But  the  pra3tor's  court  did  not  opcn  till  the  third 
hour. 

36.  De  re  communi  scrlbae]  The  'scribae'  wcre  classed  in  'decuriae,*  and 
werc  a  numerous  body.  They  formcd  a  guild  or  company,  and  though  they 
were  employed  in  difrcrent  branches  of  the  public  service,  they  had  intcrests 
in  common,  and  must  havc  hcld  mectings  to  discuss  qucstions  that  concerned 
thcir  body.  As  Horace  had  belongcd  to  tlicm,  and  was  now  known  to  have 
a  good  dcal  of  influcnce,  they  wisiied  him  to  attcnd  their  mceting  on  some 
particular  occiision;  so  at  Icast  he  puts  it. 

38.  Imprimat  his  eura]  Whilo  Augustus  was  absent  in  and  after  his  last 
war  with  Antonius,  Maeccnas,  at  first  singly  and  afterwards  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Agrippa,  was  dcputcd  to  exercise  those  powers,  in  the  city  and  in 
Italy,  which  Augustus  himself  would  havo  excrciscd  if  he  had  been  there  (sce 
Epod.J,  Intpoduction).  The  'tabcllae'  of  the  text  may  have  been  a  *di- 
ploma,'  80  ealled  frora  its  corisisting  of  two  leaves,  by  which  privileges  of 
8ome  sort  were  to  be  crafnted.  *  Signum '  expressed  any  work  scalptured  o» 
engraved.    Here  it  signiflcs  a  seal,  which  was  usually  set  in  the  form  of  » 
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ring.    The  practice  of  kings  delivering  their  rings  to  those  whom  they  de?- 
puted  to  rcpresent  their  own  aathority,  is  of  the  highest  antiqnity.    Pharaok 
delivered  his  ring  to  Joseph,  and  Ahasncrus  to  Morfecai. 
.    40.  Spptimtig  octavo  propior]    Honice  was  introduced  to  Msecenas  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ycar  b.  c.  38,  and  this  Satire  was  written  b.  c.  30. 

42.  quem  toflere  rltedii]  *  Khcda '  is  the  name  for  a  travelling-carriage,  The 
shape  probably  varicd,  but  it  appears  to  have  gone  npon  four  wheels,  and  to 
have  bcen,  sometimcs  at  least,  of  capacious  size,  since  Juvenal  mentions  a 
whole  family  travcUing  in  one  *rhcda'  (S.  iii.  10).  Thc  only  other  four- 
wheeled  carriage  we  read  of,  is  the  *  petorritum,'  mcntioned  above  (S.  i.  6. 
104,  n.).  There  were  public  *rhedae'  on  the  grcat  roads,  for  the  bcnefit  of 
travcllers,  and  Horace  and  his  friends  performed  jjart  of  their  joumey  to 
Brundusinm  in  these  conveyanccs  (S.  i.  5.  86),  and  it  appears  from  his  lan- 
guage,  *  hinc  rapimur,'  that  they  wcnt  pretty  fast. 

44.  Thrax  est  GalUna  Stfro  par  ?]  *  Thraces,'  *  secutores,'  and  *  retiarii,' 
were  three  diifereht  kinds  of  gladiators.  The  first  had  their  name  from  being 
armed  like  the  Thracians,  with  a  short  sword  and  ronnd  shield,  from  which 
they  were  sometimes  called  *  parmubirii.'  Gallina  was  one  of  thcse,  Syrus 
was  prolmbly  one  of  another  sort.  Mxecenas  is  supposcd  to  ask  Horace, 
among  othcr  trifling  qucstions,  whether  lie  has  secn  the  famous  gladiators, 
and  which  is  the  better  of  thc  two. 

45.  mordent;]  *Morderc*  is  said  of  both  heat  and  cold.  Sco  Epp.  i.  8, 
5.  *  Rimosa '  does  not  occur  in  any  such  scnse  as  this  elsewhcre.  We  us6 
*4eaky '  in  the  same  way. 

48.  noster.]  This  is  a  familiar  way  of  exprcssing  *  mysclf.'  As  to  tho 
construction  of  the  next  sentence,  see  S.  i.  I.  45.  'Luscrat'  refbrs  to  ball- 
play.  '  Fortunae  filius '  was  a  conventional  phrase.  Sophodes  uses  it  (Oed. 
;Tyr.  1080),  eya>  b*  ^pjavrov  ircu.ha  T^f  tvx^s  veficav. 

50.  Frigidutra  Rostrisj  Su^pose  some  bad  news  has  been  pnblished  in  the 
Fomm  and  been  circulated  in  the  strects.  The  *rostra,'  which  Niebuhr 
(i.  406,  n.)  cTescribes  as  '*a  stage  of  considerable.  length,  with  steps  at  each 
end  of  it,"  originally  aeparated  the  coniitium,  where  the  patricians  met,  from 
the  space  where  the  plebeian  assemblics  were  held,  which  was  properly  the 
Forum,  though  that  name  was  popuiarly  applied  to  the  whole.  Here  persons 
of  all  ranks  mct,  and  from  this  centre  repoits  would  natundly  take  their  rise, 
and  tlien  get  disseminated  in  the  city.  The  'rostra'  had  its  plnral  name 
from  the  heaks  of  vessels  taken  frora  the  pcople  of  Antinm  (Liv.  viii.  14), 
with  which  the  stage  was  omamented.  As  to  the  '  compita,'  see  note  on  S« 
ii.  3.  25. 

53.  Dacis]  The  Paci  helped  M.  Antonius  at  Actium,  b.  p.  31,  and  the 
followiiig  year  M.  Crassus  was  sent  agains^  them. 

55.  Trigueira]  The  veterans  who  fought  at  Actiura,  having  been  sent  back 
to  Italy,  wcre  discontented,  and  broke  out  into  rautiny  because  they  had  no 
reward.  Angnstus  camc  from  Asia  to  quell  this  mutiny,  and  gave  nioney  to 
8ome  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  others  he  distribnted  lands  in  those  parts  that  had 
been  favorable  to  Antonius.  *  Triquctra '  signifies  triangular,  and  is  a  name 
for  the  island  of  Sicily,  called  also  Trinacria,  from  its  three  promontoriea. 
C^sar  describes  Britain  also  as  "insnla  triquetra"  (B.  G.  v.  13). 

57.  unum  Scilicet  —  mortalem]  The  Greeks  use  tls  dvffp  in  this  way,  to 
express  a  snperiative. . 

62.  Ducere]  *  To  quaff  the  cnp  of  oblivion.'  See  C.  iii.  3.  34,  n.,  Epod. 
14.  3.,  and  Aen.  vi.  714. 

63.  faba  Pffthagorae  cognata]  The  popnlar  notion  was,  that  Pvthagoras 
had  taught  his  disciples  to  abstain,  as  from  meat,  so  from  beans,  whidi  class 
of  vegetables  he  connected  somehow  or  other  with  the  huraan  species,  in  bin 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.    They  were  therefor^lbriMdden  faro  to  his  dis» 
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«nples,  nnder  the  fanciful  .notion  that  in  eating  them  they  might  be  devouring 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Hence  the  expression  *  cognata/  and  this  is  the 
allnsion  in  Epp,  i,  12.  21 :  "seu  pomim  et  caepe  tracidas."  As  to  Horace'8 
vegetable  meals,  sec  S.  i.  6.  115. 

66.  Anie  Larem  proprium]  See  note  on  Kpod.  ii.  66.  '  Libatis  dapibus ' 
xneans  that  the  master  and  his  friends  ('meique')  dined  lightly,  and  lcft  the 
greater  part  of  the  dishes  to  his  slaves.  The  master,  in  this  instahce,  as  well 
as  his  slaves,  dined  iu  the  *atrium,'  where  the  images  of 'the  Lares  were 
placed.  *  Libare  *  is  to  touch  lightly.  See  Aen.  v.  91 :  "  inter  pateras  et* 
levia  pocula  serpens  Libavitque  dapes."  The  distribution  of  the  remains  of 
the  dinner  to  the  slaves  was  a  mattcr  of  course. 

69.  TjegibM  inmnis,]  See  S.  2. 123,  n.  One  of  the  strictest  laws  of  a  ban- 
quet  directed  by  a  presiding  symposiarch,  wt)uld  have  reference  to  the  rcgu- 
lation  of  the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  dnink  by  each  gucst  at  each  round. 
Horace's  notion  of  liberly  her«*is  to  be  ablc  to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as 
fce  pleased,  which  is  expTessedvby  *  inacquales  caliccs.' 

70.  uve»cii\  *  TJvescere '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  it  corresponds  with 
Horacc'8  word  'uvidus,'  C.  ii.  19.  18,  and  iv.  5.  39. 

72.  Neemale  necne  Lepos  saltet  ;\  Lepos  was  a  'pantomimns '  who  was  so 
xiamed  from  the  grace  with  which  he  peiformed  his  part,  as  the  name  implies. 
The.business  of  the  *mimi,'  as  of  the  '  mimae,'  was  to  recite  poetry,  as  well  as 
to  act  parts  in  the  farces  that  bore  the  same  n^me  (S.  L  10.  6,  n.).  The 
word  *  saitare '  was  applicd  to  all  pantomimic  acting,  and  the  motion  of  tho 
limbs  in  dumb  show.  See  S.  i.  5. 63,  where  Messius  calls  npon  Sarmentus  to 
act  Polyphemus,  —  "  Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat,"  where  *  salta^ 
xet'  is  equivalent  to  'movetur'  in  **Nunc  Satyrum  nunc  pastorem  Cyclopa 
movetur  "  (Eppi  ii.  2-  12.5),    • 

75.  U8U*  rectumne]  Cicero  makes  Lselius  indignantly  deny  the  doctrine 
that  makes  utility  the  foundation  of  friendship,  and  he  says,  with  much  truth 
and  dclicacy,  **  non  enim  tam  utilitas  parta  per  amicum  quam  amici  amor 
ipse  delectat"  ^Lael.  c  xiv.).  There  is  more  in  the  samc  striain  in  c.  viii., 
where  he  maikefl  virtue  the  basis  of  friendship. 

.  76.  natura  boni  sunmwm^ie]  This  subject  is  discussed  at  large  in  Cicero'g 
treatise  *  De  Finibns  Bonoi^m  et  Malorum,'  and  v^as  fl  coramonplace  in 
Horace'6  day,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages.  **  Summum '  represents  the  Greek 
reXor,  *  the  cnd  prftposed.' 

77.  Cfervius]  Tnis  was  an  old  neighbor  of  Horace's,  There  is  not  the 
smallest  clew  to  his  history  or  to  that  of  Arellius,  who,  however,  must  have 
been  a  rich  man  and  careful  about  his  money.  • 

79.  Olim]  '  Once  upon  a  time ' :  a  common  way  of  beginning  a  story  that 
does  not  profess  to  be  true. 

•  82.  aitentus]  This  is  a  oommon  word  for  what  we  should  call  'close.' 
See  Epp;  i.  7.  91 ;  iL  1. 172.  *  Ut  tamen '  means  '  ita  tamen  nt'  Comnare 
S.  7. 4.  •  ^ 

84..  nee  hnpae  invidit  0^0110«,]  This  construction  is  Greek :  ifySopelv  rivt 
T1V09*  The  Latin  oonstrnctton  is  with  the  accusatlve  and  dative,  as  S.  i.  6. 
49;  Epp.  i.  14.  41.  The  'avena'  here  is  the  cultivated  oat,  and  'longae* 
describes  thc  «ize  of  its  grain.  The  wild-oat  Virgil  distinguishes  from  this 
by  the  epithet  'eterilis '  (G.  i.  153),  and  couples  it  with  the  *  lolium/  or  tare, 
with  which  the  host  on  this  occasion  satisfied  himself. 

87.  mafe]     This  goes  with  'tangentis,'  and  is  cquivalent  to  'vix.' 

89.  Hitsft  ador]     Sce  C.  iv.  4  41,  n. 

93.  mihi  crede,]  tljiese  words  are  parenthetical,  as  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  2.  9) : 
**  Si  sapis,  o  custos,  odium,  raihi  crede,  mereri  Desine."  The  language  that 
Ibilows  18  very  like  that  of  Hercules  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  (782^ 
Bqq.): 
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PpoTois  airairi  KarBavtlv  o^iXcraf , 
Ko^K  fOT*  Bvrjr&v  wms  i^eniararai 
rrfv  aHptov  fu\\ova-av  d  fiiaafrai.  — 
ravT*  oiv  aKova-as  Kai  fiaOav  iyLov  irdpa 
tvi^paiv€  aavToVj  vive,  tov  Ka6*  riyxpa» 
piov  Xoy/fov  aov,  ra  d*  ak\a  Trjs  rvp^^f  • 
98.  pepulerel  .  This  is  used  absolutely  in  diQ  sense  of  *  moTere/ 
.     100.  nocturni]    See  C.  i-  2.  45,  n. 

103.  eanderei  vestis  ebumosy]  On  tho  *stragula  Tcstis/  see  S.  3.  118,  tjl 
The  sides  of  the  oouches  were  sometimes  vencered  with  ivory.  Fire  is  said 
'  candere,'  and  the  flaming  drapery  of  the  bed  is  here  descril)ed  by  the  same 
word,  which  is  not  applied  in  this  sense  elsewhere.  *Fercula'  was  the  name 
for  the  difFerent  courses,  of  which  the  *  coena '  nsually  consisted  of  three, 
called  'prima/  'secunda,'  ^tertia  coena.'  JChe  word,  like  '  feretrum,' conr 
tainsthe  rpot  '  fer '  of  *  fero,'  and  so  its  first  meaning  may  have  been  the  tray 
or  dish  on  which  the  viands  were  brought.  It  here  means  the  viands  thcm- 
"sclves;  'manycourses  were  left,'  would  mean  nothing.  *Procul'  signifies 
*hard  by,'  as  in  Epp.  l  7.  32.  The  remains  of  tiie  evening's  'coena'  had 
becn  collected  and  put  into  baskets,  and  left  in  tho  *  triclinium  *  till  the  momr 
ing,  and  tlie  purple  coverings  were  still  exposcd^  waiting  till  the  servants 
should  cover  tliem  (S.  4.  84,  n.). 

107.  vduti  succinctus}  'Like  one  tuckcd  up,'  as  the  slaves  when  on  dnty. 
(See  S.  i.  5.  5,  n.)  The  dutics  of  the  *structor'  are  those  the  host  is  here 
representcd  as  performing.  It  was  his  province  to  arrange  the  dishe.%  and 
see  that  they  wcre  properly  servcd  np.  He  runs  about,  puts  one  course  aftcr 
another  on  the  table  (*  continuatquc  dapcs '),  and  tastcs  the  dishes,  to  see  if 
they  are  properly  seasoned.  *Praegnstatorcs '  were  regularly  employed  only 
at  the  tables  of  the  cmperors.  The  custom  was  imitatedfrom  Eastcm  courts^ 
(See  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  8.  9.) 

112.  Vaharum  strppitus]  The  servants,  coming  in  early  to  clean  the  room, 
interrupt  the  banqueters,  and  rouse  the  watch-<logs,  whose  barking  terrifie? 
them  still  furthcr.  There  was  a  dog,  or  moro  than  one,  kcpt  in  most  houses,* 
in  the  *  cella  ostiarii,'  the  porter'8  chaml^r  at  the  side  of  the  *  ostium." 
*  Conclave '  is  the  general  tcnn  for  any  chambcr  or  suit  of  chambers  nnder 
one  lock  or  bolt.    As  to  Molossis,  see  Epod.  vi.  &. 


SATIRE    VII. 

Thb  snbatance  of  this  Satire  Horace  puts  into  the  month  of  his  slave  Da- 
Tus,  giving  him  liberty  to  express  himsclf  as  he  pleases,  on  the  day  of  the 
Satitmalia,  when  much  license  was  grantcd  to  slaves  in  particular.  Davus 
takes  advantage  of  the  permission  given  him  to  abnse  nis  masler,  and  to 
taunt  the  rich  with  a  slavery  (to  their  passions  and  to  the  world)  harder  and 
more  stnpid  than  hia  own.  He  also  taunts  Horace  with  his  instability  and 
weakness  of  pnrpose,  which  part  of  the  Satire  is  the  most  natnral  and  amus- 
ing  (see  note  on  v.  23).  The  rest  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable, 
and  much  that  is  commonplace.  It  may  perhaps  represent  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing  trash,  nnder  the  name  of  philosophy,  which  those  who  pretended  tq  be  of 
the  Stoic  school  had  established,  and  t^e  humor  would  be  more  perceptible 
to  a  Roman  of  the  day  than  it  is  now.  * 

1.  Jamdudum  auscidio]  We  may  snppose  Horace  has  been  talking  to  ^ 
fidend  upon  subjccts  tliat  have  attracted  his  slavo's  attention,  and  give  rise  to 
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tlre  porats  he  ai^es.  Or  he  raay  havc  boeii  giving  Davns  sotne  good  advice, 
and  he  offers  him  a  homllj  in  return,  recommending  him  to  practise<what  he 
preaches. 

3.  MancijHuml  This  word,  which  properlj  signiiies  the  act  of  takin^  pos- 
session,  '  manu  capiendo/  is  applied  here  to  the  '  res  mancipi/  the  object  of 
'  mancipium/  which,  in  this  instancc,  is  a  slave.  It  is  so  used  in  £pp.  i.  6. 
39.    As  to  *  frugi,'  see  S.  5.  77,  n. 

*4.  Ut  vitale  vutes,\  *  That  you  need  not  think  him  too  good  to  live  *  (S.  6. 
82).  As  to  tne  Satnrnalia,  seo  S.  «.  5,  n.  The  month  of  December  waf 
dcdicated  to  Saturnus.  Horace  speaks  of  thcliccnse^of  tliat  festival  being  a 
cnscom  handcd  down  from  their  ancestors.  The  time  of  its  institution  is 
quite  unknown. 

6.  Pars  hominum]  Davns  avails  himself,  without  preface,  of  his  master^s 
permission,  and  begins  to  moralizo  on  the  instability  of  some  men,  who  never 
kiiow  their  own  minds.    This  charactcr  he  applies  to  his  master  in  v.  23,  sqq. 

9.  Oum  tribu9  annellis,'^  This  is  mentioned  as  a  large  number.  In  later 
times  the  Romans  wore  a  grcat  profusion  of  rings  on  both  hands.  At  this 
time  they  were  only  wom  on  the  left,  because  they  were  more  likely  to  be  in- 
jnred,  and  to  be  in  the  way,  on  the  right  hand.  Priscus  was  a  senator,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  which  privilege  did  not  descend,  at  this 
time,  below  the  equestrian  order.  In  later  tiracs  it  was  confen*ed  upon  all 
manner  of  persoris  by  the  emperors*.  Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  wear 
rings  of  gold  had  them  of  iron,  according  to  the  most  ancient  practice ;  and 
such  of  the  Bomans  of  higher  condition  as  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
ddys  continued  to  wear  iron. 

Friscus,  as  a  senator,  was  entitled  to  go  abroad  with  the  'latusclavus,' 
which  he  wonld  do  sometimes ;  wHile  at  othcrs  he  would  appear  only  as  an 
*  eqnes,'  with  the  *  angustus  clavus.'  He  was  rich  enough  to  live  in  a  fine 
honse,  and  did  so ;  but  would  frora  caprice  go  and  take  an  obscure  lodging, 
such  as  a  poor  man  might  be  ashamed  of.  He  ^ut  on  firstone  character  and 
then  another:  now  a  man  about  town,  and  now  talking  of  going  to  Athens 
as  a  philosopher,  He  was  just  such  an  unstable  person  aa  Tigellius  is  de- 
scribed  to  be,  in  S.  i.  3.  18:  "Nil  fuit  unquam  Sic  impar  sibi."  He  was 
"  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long." 

'  14.  VertumniSy,  quatqmt  sunty  natus  iniquis.]  Vertumnus,  as  his  name  indi- 
catos,  was  the  god  who  represented  change.  Horace  says  Priscus  was  bom 
when  Vertumnus  was  angry  (see  S.  3.  8,  n.,  "Iratis  ^natus  parics  dis  atque 
po3tis  "),  and  he  strengthens  it  by  saying,  '  all  the  Vertumni  that  are  to  be 
fonnd ' ;  as  if  every  image  of  the  god  were  a  separate  divinity,  and  all  were 
angry  together,  when  this  fickle  man  was  bom. 

15.  Scurra  Volanerius,]  Nothing  is  known  of  this  person.  He  had  the 
g»nt,  which  Horace  says  he  richly  deserved,  and  was  so  given  to  gambling 
(which  was  illegal,  see  fc.  iii.  24.  58,  n.),  that,  when  he  conld  not  handle  the 
dice-box  himself,  he  hired  a  boy  to  do  it  for  him.  '  Phimus '  was  the  Greek 
word  for  what  the  Homans  called  *  fri.tillus.'  From  the  shape  it  was  also  * 
called  'turricula'  or  'pyrgus*  {irvpyos),  As  to  *talos,'  see  S.  3.  171,  n. 
They  were  not  always  thrown  from  a  box,  but  sometimes  with  the  hand. 

19.  Uvius  miser  ac  prioriUoy]  'Levius  miser'  is  an  unusual  expression. 
'Prior  illo'  means  better  off  than  that  man  who  is  always  changing  his 
character,  one  moment  appearing  strict,  another  loose,  in  his  principles  and 
condnct  The  Buperiority  of  the  man.  who  is  consistent  in  vice  lies  in  his 
indifference  to  virtue,  and  the  quietness  of  his  conscience  arising  from  that 
caase.    In  that  sense  he  is  bcttcr  off,  and  less  miserable,  than  the  other. 

21.  Non  dices  hodiey]'  'Hodie*  is  equivalent  to  'statim,'  'this  moment.' 
'Furcifcr'  mcans  a  slaye  who  for  some  slight  ofTcnce  was  obliged  to  go  about 
with  a  '  furca '  roimd  his  nock,  a  sort  of  coilar  shaped  like  a  V,  in  which  the 
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hands  also  wen  inserted.    The  master  be^ng  to  see  that  BariBi  is  aiming  a 
Btroke  at  him,  and  is  getdng  angry. 

23.  cmtiquae  pldri8i\  'Plebs'  bas  not  its  distinctive  meanin^  in  this  phice. 
(See  C.  iii.  14.  1,  n.)  Horace  is  no  doubt  tonching  his  own  infirmity  h^. 
He  was  fond  of  praising  the  simpHcity  of  the  olden  time,  bnt  he  was  not  the 
man  to  extricate  himself  fit>m  the  degenerate  habits  of  his  own  daj  ('  neqnic- 
quam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam/  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek  proverb 
€Krbs  fnikov  voba  tx^iv).  He  had  been  but  lately,  perhaps,  writing  the 
praises  of  a  country  life,  and  sighing  for  his  fiurm  (in  the  last  Satire) ;  but 
when  there,  we  may  believe  he  felt  dull  enongh,  and  missed  the  society  and 
elegances  of  the  city.  Whatever  his  ordinary  faro  may  have  been,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  the  £s- 
quiliae.  There  is  mnch  hnmor  in  this  part  of  the  Satire.  He  is  snppdsed  to 
be  congratnlating  himself  upon  being  snffered  to  dine  quietly  at  bome,  when 
he  gets  an  unexpected  invitation  from  Maecenas  to  a  |ate  dinner.  He  hnme- 
diately  shouts  for  his  lantcm,  scolds  the  servants  if  they  keep  him  waiting  a 
moment,  and  mns  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  leaving  in  the  lurch  some  persons  ta 
whom  he  had  promised  a  dinncr,  and  who  go  away  disappointed  and  mutter- 
ing  abnse. 

33.  8ub  lumina  primd]    •Immediately  after  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.* 

(See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.)    The  ordinary  dnvier-hour  was  earlier  (see  C.  i.l.  20, 

n.),  but  Maecenas'8  occupations  protracted  his  *  solidus  dies,'  at  the  end  of 

which  he  was  glad  enough,  no  donbt,  to  get  a  cheerful  eompanion,  like 

Horace,  to  dine  with  him.     'Blatero*  is  to  bawl,  or  more  commonly  to 

babble  and  talk  nonsense.    *  Mulvius '  may  be  anybody,  one  of  the  numer- 

ous  tribe  of  parasites.    *Non  rcf^renda  precati,'  nttering  curses  which  the 

servants  heard,  but  must  not  repcat.    See  iast  Satire,  v,  30,  "  iratis  predbus." 

\     37.  dixerit  ill€f]     Mulvius  may  be  supposed  to  mutter  this,  as  Horace  goes 

off  and  leaves  him  without  his  expected  dinner.    *  Nasum  nidore  «upinor,* 

1  *  I  snuffnp  my  nose  at  the  sngcU  of  a  good  dinner.*    *  Nidor  '  means  *Bidor 

jculinae,'  as  in  Juv.  v.  163  :  "  Captum  te  nidore  suae  pntat  ille  calinae." 

I     39.  si  quid  vis  adde  popino.]    *  Popino  *  is  not  a  common  word.    It  means 

an  idle,  dissoluto  fellow,  a  frequcnter  of  '  popinae,'  cook-shops.     (See  above, 

S.  4.  62,  n.) 

f  40.  Tu  —  vltro  Inseciere]  '  Are  you  the  man  to  come  forward  and  attack  %  * 
that  is,  to  hc  the  first  to  do  it  See  S.  6.  30,  and  C.  iv.  4,  51,  n. 
I  42.  Qaidy  «  ntc]  Da^s  gocs  on  in  his  own  pcrson.  Five  hundred  drach- 
mae,  reckoning  tho  drachma  and  thc  denarius  as  ncarly  tho  same  valuo  (abont 
8^cf.),  which  was  the  case  about  this  time,  amounts  lo  17/.  Ife.  of  English 
money,  and  this  was  a  small  price,  only  given  for  interior  slaves.  The  price 
j  varied  very  widely,  according  to  the  beanty  of  the  slaves  (of  either  sex), 
which  enhanced  their  valne  more  tHan  anything  else,  or  according  to  their 
education,  or  skill  in  handicrafts,  &c. 

I     43.  Aufer  Me — ierrere;]      Literally,  *Away  with  that  frightenmg  me/ 
(SeeEpp.  i.  7.  27,  n.)     It  cxpresses  alarm  and  haste,  for  Davus  soes  hi» 
master  frowning,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  strike  him. 
)     45.  Crispinidocuitmejanitor']    Abont  Crispinus,  see  S.  1  1.  120,  n.    Davu» 

{>rofesses  to  have  obtained  at  second  hand,  from  the  slave  of  tl^  Stoie  pbi- 
osopher,  the  arguments  ho  is  going  to  propound.  They  are  put  gencrally-, 
and  he  uses  his  own  name;  but  the  pronoun  *te'  means  any  one.  Tho 
, '  janitor,'  who  was  also  called  '  ostiarius,'  kept  the  door  of  the  house.  Ho 
had  a  room  on  each  side  of  the  '  ostinm,'  which  was  a  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door.  Crispinus's  janitor  may  be  supposed  to  have  ovw- 
heard  what  his  maAter  had  said,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  friends,  while  sit- 
ting  itt  the  '  atrium '  into  which  the  inner  door  opened. 
76.  minor,]  ^aawv^  a  slave  to  (C.  ii.  11.  11,  n.). 
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guemter  vindicta  guaterque]  ''Vindicta'  is  used  for  the  *Ustac&/  orrod, 
laid  upon  tiie  shoulder  of  a  slavc  by  the  praetor,  in  the  act  of  giving  liim  his 
freedom.  Davus  sajs  that  manumission,  repcotcd  ovcr  and  ovcr  agfiin; 
(though  that  involves  din  absurdity),  could  not  dclivcr  his  master,  as  ho 
called  himself,  from  the  bonda^  hc  was  undcr  to  the  worid. 

78.  Adde  super  dictis]  *  Dictis '  is  govemcd  by  *  adde/  and  *  snpcr '  is 
liscd  absolutelv. 

79.  vicariits]  The  property  a  slave  might  accnmulate  was  called  his  *  pc- 
culium,'  and  amongtho  rest  he  mipfht  have  a .  *  vicarius,'  a  slave  to  do  his 
duty  or  help  him  in  it.  Ile  was  hcld  to  bc  '  qiiasi  dominns '  in  rclation  ta 
his  *  vicarius.'  What  Davus  says  is,  whcther  you  choose  to  call  thc  slavc'3 
slavehis  *vicarius,'  or  substitute,  as  your  lavvdocs,  or  his  fcllow-slave  (as 
strictly  speaking  he  is,  for,  cxccpt- by  sufterance,  a  slavo  can  hold  no  propcrty 
indepcndcnt  of  his  master)»what  is  my  relation  to  you  1  I  am  your  slavc; 
you  are  the  slave  6f  your  passions,  whicli  will  pull  you  abo*it  as  thc  strings 
pull  a  puppet  (which  the  Grecks  callcd  V€vp6<nraaTov).  The  aneicnts  car- 
ricd  their  mechanical  skill  in  the  construction  of  nutomaton  figurcs  furthcr, 
perhaps,  than  it  has  bcen  carricd  sincc.  Artists  in  this  linc  wei*e  common 
among  tho  Grccks,  and  were  called  wvpoo-Traorat,  airofiarovpyoL  It  ap- 
pcars  from  Hcrodotns  (ii.  48)  that  dyaXfxaTa  vevpoaTraara,  as  he  calls  them^ 
were  m  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

83.  aibi  qui  imperiostts,]  'IIc  who  ha*s  control  ovcr  himself.'  Bcfore 
Horace,  no  writer  uses  this  word  with  a  casc  aftcr  it. 

«  85.  Responsare  aipidinibtis,]  'Rcsponso'  is  rcpcated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  68. 
"Fortunae  responsare  superbac."  It  sccms  to  mean,  to  rcply  to  on  cqnal 
terms,  and  so  to  be  a  match  for,  and  to  overcomc.  Tho  construction  of  the 
adjective  and  infinitive  is  common  in  thc  Odes,  but  not  in  the  Satires  or  Epis- 
ties.     SeoC.i.  1.  16,  n. 

86.  tn  se  ipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus,]  *  In  himself  cntirc,  smoothcd, 
and  rounded,'  that  is,  pcrfect  as  a  sphci*c,  and,  as  tho  next  line  explains, 
like  a  bcautiful  statnc  whosc  graccs  arc  all  in  itsclf,  which  is  pcrfcctly  finished 
and  polished.  This  is  clscwherc  cxpressed  by  *  ad  ungucm  factus  homo ' 
(S.  i.  5.  32,  n.),  thc  diiference  in  tho  mode  of  exprcssion  bcing,  that  hcre  it 
is  meant  tbere  are  no  inequalitics  on  the  surfacc  on  which  anything  at  all  can 
rest  The  other  cxpression  has  been  explaincd  in  its  place.  *  In  se  ipso  , 
totus,'  means  one  who  wants  nothing  from  without  to  set  him  off,  and  whose 
resources,  as  well  as  his  graces^  are  all  in  himself.  Thc  mud  through  which 
he  passcs  as  he  goes  through  the  world  docs  not  adhere  to  him  (*  extcmi  ne 
quid  valeat  per  lcve  morari') ;  circumstances,  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  do 
not  affect  his  character ;  and,  in  all  her  assaults  upon  his  happiness,  Fortune 
proves  but  feeble,  not  berng  ablc  to  makc  any  impression  upon  it.  'Mancus' 
means  lamo  in  the  hand,  as  *claudus'  docs  in  the  foot.  *Teres'  i9*cx- 
plaincd  in  a  note  on  C.  i.  1.  28.  'Ivotnndus*  is  takcn  from  the  hcavcns, 
which  Plato  (Tim.  p.  33)  says  the  Dcity  a^aipoctdis  iropvtvcarO',  as  being 
roost  after  his  own  imagc. 

I  89.  €tuinque  talenta]  The  Attic  drachma  of  this  pcriod  was  worth  about 
the  same  as  the  Roman  denarius,  nearly  8jrf.  (See  abovc,  v.  43,  n.)  The 
mina  was  cqual  to  100  drachmaj,  and  a  talcnt  to  60  minas.  It  was  wonh 
thereforc  about  212/.,  and  five  talcnts  1,060/.  The  caprice  of  thc  man's  mis- 
tress  is  describcd  as  bcforc,  S.  3.  260,  sqq. 
\  92.  Non  quis ;]     This  is  the  second  pcrson  of  *  quco.' 

95.  Pausiaea  torpes,  insane,  tabdla,]  Pausias  was  a  native  of  Sicyon;  one 
of  thc  most  cclcbrated  schools  of  art,  whcre  thcrc  was  a  largc  collcction  of 
his  pictures.  Many  wero  sold  by  the  Sicvonian  goTcmment,  to  pay  Uicir 
dcbts,  and  most  of  these  found  thcir  way  to  Kome.  Ilis  picturcs  wcre  chicfly 
small,  '  tabcUae,'  and  among  the  most  celebratcd  was  the  portrait  of  ms 
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mistress  Glycera  m  a  flower-girl,  2T€Kf>avrirr\6Kos»  He  floarishcd  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  ceiitury  b.  c.  *  Torpea '  is  a  like  expression  to  that  in 
S.  i.  4.  28,  *'  stupet  Albius  aere  "  ;  and  6.  17,  "  Qui  stupet  iu  titulis  et  imagi- 
nibus.''  • 

96.  Fidvi  Rutubaeque  Aut  Paciddani]  These  are  all  names  of  gladiators, 
as  we  may  gather  fi-om  the  context.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  the  practice,  whcn 
shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibitcd,  for  the  exhibitor  to.set  forth  a  pieturc  of 
the  games,  to  inform  the  pubiic,  such  as  we  see  now  of  conjurors,  circus,  aml 
the  lilie;  and  these  are  what  Davus  alludes  to.  They  were  done,  no  doubt, 
iDUghly,  as  he  describes.  Cicero  mentions  repeatedly  a  giadiator  named 
Paeideianus.  Horace  may  have  taken  the  name  for  any  gladiator  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  celebrity  of  this  man.  *  Contento  popiite '  represcnts  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  gladiators.  The  Scholiasts  raiso  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  think- 
ing  the  words  may  apply  to  the  spectator  8tretchi\^g  liimself  on  tiptoo  to  get 
a  nearer  view.    . 

101.  oaUidits  audisy]  See  S.  6.  20,  n.,  and  3.  23:  "CalUdas  huic  signo 
ponebam  mi.llia  ccntum." 

103.  coenis  resoonsat  opimis]  *  Responsat '  seems  here  to  have  the  scnse  of 
*  con*esponds  to,  as  *  responsura '  in  S.  8.  66.  What  Davus  says  amounts 
to  thls :  *  1  am  good  for  nothing,  because  I  am  attractcd  by  a  cakc  just  hot 
fix)m  the  oven  ;  you,  foreooth,  are  virtuous  and  noble,  because  you  f<;ast  upon 
good  things.'  So  the  samc  opposition  appenrs  in  these  lines  as  in  the  tvvo 
before.  *  Libum  *  was  a  coarse  sort  of  cake  made  of  poundcd  chccsc,  eggs, 
and  flour,  all  mixed  togethcr  and  baked.  There  was  auotlier  sort  used  iu 
sacrifice,  concerning  which  see  Epp.  i.  10.  10,  n. 

105.  Qai  tu  impunitior]     Fersius  has  copied  this  way  of  speaking  (v.  129} : 
"  Sed  si  intus  ct  in  jecore  aegro 
Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exis 
Atque  hic  quem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  metus  egit  herilis  ?  " 

110.  Furtiva  mutat  strigUi:]  As  to  tlie  constructiou  with  *muto,'  see  C  i. 
17.  2.  The  'strigil,'  which  the  Greeks  called  orXcyyiV.  was  a  scraper  of 
bone  or  metal,  of  a  curved  form  and  with  a  sharp  cdge,  with  which  the  skin 
was  scraped  afcer  bathing,  or  exercise  in  the  gymnasium. 

112;  Non  horam  tecum  esse  poteSj]     To  a  man  who  has  no  resources  in  him- 

self,  or  is  afi-aid  of  his  own  conscienee  pr  his  own  thoughts,  and  resorts  to 

*  amusements  or  other  means  of  distraction  to  divcrt  his  mind,  these  words  ap- 

j)ly.    *  Tecum  habita,'  inhabit  your  own  breast,  make  that  your  home,  is  a 

like  expression  of  Persius,  S.  iv.  52. 

l\3.  fuffitimis  et  errOf]  'Fugitivus'  was  a  «lave  who  ran  .away  outright; 
*en'o '  was  an  idle  fellow,  who  skulked  out  of  the  way,  to  escape  work  or  to 
amuse  himself.  Tliere  was  the  samo  distinction  in  the  army  between  '  deser- 
tor  *  and  *  emansor.'  A  *  fogitivus '  was  branded  on  ihe  forehead,  and  hence 
he  was  termcd  *litcratus,'  'notatus,'  *  inscriptus,'  'stigmosus';  *stigma' 
being  thc  word  to  exprcss  the  mark  thus  given.     See  above,  S.  5.  15.  n. 

116.  Unde  mihi  hipidem?]  See  above,  S.  5.  102,  n.  .Horace  is  supposed 
to  get  angry  beyond  cndurance  at  this  home-thrust  of  his  slave,  and  calls  out 
for  a  stone,  arrows,  anything,  to  throw  at  his  head.  The  man  is  bewildercd 
with  fear,  and  thinks  his  master  has  jjone  mad,  unless,  which  was  as  good, 
he  was  making  verses.  He  is,  or  afifects  to  be,  unconscious  of  the  license  he 
has  given  himself,  and  the  force  of  the  truths  he  has  been  telling. 

118.  accedes  opei-a  agro  nonn\  This  means,  *  I  will  send  you  away  to  work 
with  the  other  slaves  (of  whom  therefore  he  appears  to  have  had  eight),  at 
my  farm'  It  was  a  common  punishmcnt,  as  it  is  now  in  slave  conntries,  for 
a  slave  to  be  turned  out  of  the  *  familia  urbana,'  into  the  *  familia  rustica,' 
and  set  to  work  in  the  fields.  See  Terence  (Phorm.  ii.  1.  19),  where  Geta 
Ipoks  forward  to  being  punished  in  the  above  manner :  -^ 
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'  Molendnm  est  in  pistrino,  vapulandnm,  habendae  comptides, 
Opus  ruii  faciundum." 


SATIRE    VIII. 

This  Satire  represents  a  dinncr  given  by  a  rich  vul^ar  man  to  Maeccnas  and 
five  of  his  friends.  There  is  not  so  much  to  distinguish  it  in  the  wuy  of  hu- 
mor  as  the  subject  admltted  of.  Few  subjeets  present  more  scope  for  fiice- 
tious  satire  than  the  airs  of  low-bom  men,  latejy  f»ecomo  rich,  aping  the  ways 
of  the  fashionable  world,  and  making  wealth  thcir  one  passport  into  what  is. 
called  good  society.  This  i»  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  some  of  thc  forco  cvcn 
of  this  is  perhaps  lost  through  our  ignorance  of  little  points  of  etiquctto  and 
cuh'nary  refinements  observcd  by  the  llomans  of  tliat  day. 

The  host'8  name  is  Nasidicnus  Rufus.  Who  he  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

Instead  of  telling  the  story  himself,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  tone  of 
the  Satire  that  hc  writes  from  a  scene  ho  had  witiicssed,  Horacc  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Fundanius,  the  comic  writer  mcntioncd  in  S.  i.  10. 
42,  where  sce  note*- 

1.  Nasidieni]  See  Introdnction.  The  third  and  fonrth  syllablcs  coalesce. 
*Beati'  means  wealthy  and  favored  of  fortunc.     Sce  C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

2.  here]  *  Hcri '  is  a  ddtivc  form,  Micre'  anablativc;  so  we  havo  'mani' 
and  *  mane '  in  the  moming,  *  vcspcri '  and  '  vespcrc '  in  t!io  cvcning.  The 
tcrmination  in  *  i '  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  tho  usage 
of  tlie  woird  was  in  a  state  of  transition  at  this  timc. 

3.  De  medio  patare  die.\  Nasidienus  dincd  early,  to  make  the  most  .of  his 
fcast.  But  *medio  die'  need  not  1)0  taken  quiteliterally.  The  *prandium' 
was  usually  taken  at  noon.  The  dinncr-hour  was  latcr.  (Seo  C.  1. 1.  20,  n.) 
Busy  men,  as  we  saw  in  S.  7.  33,  sat  down  by  candle-Iight.  *  De  medio  die ' 
is  like  *de  nocte'  in  Epp  i.  2.  32,  *mcdia  do  luce,*  Epp.  i.  14.  34.  *De' 
mcans  *after,'  that  is,  'demedio  die'  mcans  *after  midday';  but  it  must 
note  proximitv  to  midday,  or  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

4.  fuerit  melim.]  See  S.  6.^  4,  n.  *  I  nevcr  was  bctter  off  in  my  lifo.'  He 
Bays  this  ironically,  or  with  reference  to  the  amusement  he  had  got  from  tlie 
vulgarity  of  Nasidienus. 

Da,  si  grave  non  esf,]  There  is  a  like  use  of  *daro '  in  Virgil  (Ecl.  i.  19), 
"scd  tamcn  iste  Deus  qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis."  Tcrence  also  uscs  it: 
"Nunc  quiun  ob  rem  has  partes  didicerim  paucis  dabo"  (Hcaut.  Prol.  10). 
From  the  meaning  of  this  word,  *to  put/  this  application  of  it  is  easily  de- 
rivcd. 

5.  iratum  ventrem  jiJacai-arit]  Compare  S.  2. 18 :  "  Latrantem  stomachum." 
Both  passagcs  put  together  suggest  tfie  idea  of  a  sop  thrown  to  an  angry  dog 
to  keep  bim  quiet.  Perhaps  that  notion,  br  something  of  the  sort,  suggested 
this  line. 

6.  'Lttcamts  aper^]  See  S.  3.  234 ;  4.  42,  n.  No  mention  is  made  of  a 
'promulsis'  (S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  and  the  things  of  which  it  was  usnally  in  a  great 
measure  composcd  were  sent  up  in  the  same  dish  with  the  boar,  which  wag 
generally  served  whole,  and  was  the  chief  dish,  *caput  coenae:'  Tumips, 
lcttuces,  radishes,  parsnips,  with  pickles  and  sauces  of  various  descriptions 
(see  8.  4.  73,  n.),  generally  formcd  part  of  the  *gustus'-  or  'promulsi^' 
which  preceded  the  *  fercula,'  or  courses  of  which  the  regular  '  coena  *  con- 
sisted.  The  boar  was  kiiled,  the  host  (called  *coenae  pater'  with  a  sort  of 
mock  respect)  informed  his  guests,  when  the  south  wind  was  not  at  its  worst^ ' 
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•  « 

meaniiig,  periiaps,  thfti  when  thi»  wind  ('«cirocco*)  wa»  blowing  hard,  tfie 
meat  would  soon  spoil,  if  he  had  any  meaning  at  all.  Bat  it  was  probably 
some.notion  of  his  own. 

10.  His  uhi  sublatis\  The  narrator  is  inclined  to  make  a  short  bnsiness  of 
the  Tiands,  bnt  he  is  brought  back  to  them  afterwards.  The  meat  being  re- 
movedy  (and  though  he  only  mentions  one  course  here,  we  may  gather  from 
what  comes  presently  that  there  was  no  lack  of  dishes,  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly,  there  were  the  nsoal  coorses,)  a  slave,  with  his  clothes  well  tncked  op, 
'succinctus'  (see  S.  6.  107,  n.),  came  and  wiped  the  table  with  a  handsomd 
pnrple  towel,  and  another  gathered  up  whatever  had  fallen  or  had  been  thrown 
on  the  floor,  which  at  the  same  time  he  strewed  with  saw-dust,  perhaps  scent- 
ed  (see  S.  ii.  4.  81).  '  Gausape,  4s '  (other  forms  of  which  are  'gausapa,*^ 
'gausape,  -es/  'gausapum')  was  a  woollen  clpth  of  foreign  manufacture. 
The  taole  was  of  maple  wood  (see  S.  2.  4,  n.).  * 

13.  ut  Attica  virgo]  When  the  litter  is  clearcd  away  and  the  table  wiped, 
two  slaves,  one  from  the  East  and  named  after^his  native  river,  the  other  a 
Greek,  walk  in  with  two  amphorse,  one  of  Csecnban,  the  other  of  Chian  wine. 
Thej  are  represented  as  coming  in  in  a  solenin  and  stately  manaer,  like  the 
Kavri<l>6poi  who  carried  the  baskets  in  procession  at  the  festival  of  Ceres.  See 
S.i.3.  11,  n. 

15.  Chium  maris  expers.]  Salt-water  was  mixed  with  the  sweet  wines  im- 
ported  fiom  the  Greek  isles.  Whether  Horace  refers  to  this  practice,  and 
means  that  the  wine  had  not  been  prepared,  and  was  of  inferior  quality,  or 
whether  he  means  that  tliis  pretended  Chian  had  in  &ct  never  crossed  th& 
seas,  but  had  becn  concocted  at  home,  is  doubtcd.  Orelli  and  most  of  tlie 
commentators  adopt  the  first  opinion,  after  tlie  SchoUasts.  I  am  more  in- 
dined  to  the  latter.    Compare  Persius  (vi.  S9) : 

"  Postquam  sapcre  urbi 
Cum  pipere  et  palmis  venit  nostrum  hoc  maris  expers/' 
where  he  means  a  Icarning  brcd  not  in  Grcece,  but  at  home. 

18.  Divitias  miseras!]  This  exclamation  is  drawn  from  Horace  by  his 
friend'8  description.  It  was  moncy  that  had  bi*ought  tbe  man  out  of  his 
proper  obscurity,  and  causcd  him  all  the  petty  shifts  and  anxieties  that  wait 
upon  the  position  he  tricd  to  raaintain. 

19.  pulchre  Jaerit] .  Sce  abovc,  v.  4,  "Nunquam  In  vita  fuerit  melius." 
As  to  Fundonius,  see  Introduction.  '  Laboro '  is  an  amusing  exaggeration, 
'  I  am  in  pain  to  know.' 

20.  Summus  ego]  The  company  consistcd,  as  was  usual,  of  nine  persons, 
who  reclined  on  Uirec  couches.  Thcse  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  with  the  table  in  the  middle,  the  fourth  end  being  open, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

On  cach  coueh  were  three  persons.  On  the  '  snmmiis,'  Fundaiiius  says  ho' 
himsclf,  Viscus,  and  Varius  reclined.  On  the  *  medius  lectus '  were  Msecenas 
and  the  two  uninvited  friends  he  brought  with  him,  Servilius  Balatro,  and 
Vibidius.  On  the  middle  seat  of  the  *imus  lectus '  la^  Nasidienus,  above 
him  Nomentanas,  who  acted  as  nomeuclator  (see  £pp.  i.  6.  50,  n.)^and  be- 
low  him  Porcius,  another  of  his  parasitcs.  The  place  of  honor  was  the  cor- 
ner-seat  of  the  *  medius  lectus,'  aad  next  to  that,  on  the  first  seat  of  the 
'imus,'  was  usually  tbe  place  of  the  host.  But  it  appears  that  Nasidienus 
resigned  that  place  to  Nomentanus,  probably  because  he  snpposed  him  better 
able  to  entertain  his  guests  than  himself.  The  host  usaally  reserved  the 
*imus  lectus'  for  himself  and  his  family.  If  they  were  not  present,  their 
places  were  usually  occupied  by  dependcnts  of  the  host  (parasites),  who  fillcd 
up'the  table,  and  helped  to  flatter  the  host  and  entertain  the  company.  This 
explains  Epp.  i.  18.  10,  "imi  Derisor  lecti."  Soraetimes  these  places  were 
oocupied  by  '  umbrae/  brought  by  the  invited  ^uests.    By  '  summus  ego ' 
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Fandanius  means  that  he  occnpied  the  farthest  seat  on  the  '  snmmos  lectas/ 
The  slares  in  helping  the  i^dlne  beean  from  this  point,  and  went  round  till 
thev  came  to  the  '  imos/  or  third  piace  in  the  *  imus  iectus.' 

Viscus  Thwimts^  Sce  S.  i.  9.  22,  n. ;  10.  83,  n.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Lucania,  which  was  made  a  Latin  colony  (b.g.  195), 
and  receired  the  name  of  Copiae.  Bot  its  old  name,  given  at  its  foundatioa 
hy  the  Athenians  (b.  c.  444),  continued  to  be  used  as  well  as  the  new.  Vis- 
cus  was  highly  esteemed  by  Horace.  As  to  Varius,  see  S.  i.  5.  40,  n.  Noth- 
ing  whatever  Is  known  of  Servilius  Balatro  or  Vibidius.  The  second  sylla- 
ble  of  Servilius  appears  from  inscriptions  to  be  long ;  tlie  third,  therefore^ 
coalesces  with  the  last.  Maecenas  had  taken  them  with  him  as  'nmbrae,'' 
whidi  means  persons  taken  by  guests  without  special  invitatioa  from  the  host* 
See  Epp.  i.  5.  28,  n. 

23.  super  imum,]  This  means  on  the  seat  above  the  host  (see  note  on  v. 
30).  As  to  Nomcntanus,  see  S.  i.  1.  102.  Porcius  seems  to  have  been  a  no- 
torious  parasite.  Hore  he  scems  to  be  occnp^ed  chiefl^  about  filling  his  own 
belly,  while  the  host  and  his  other  parasite  are  looking  ailer  the  guests  and 
doing  the  honors  of  the  table. 

24.  obsorbere  phceata»  :^  'Placenttt'  were  cakes,  usoally  sweetened  witb 
honey.    Seo  Epp.  i.  10.  U. 

25.  Noinentanm  ad  hoCy  qui\  *  Nomentanus  was  there  for  this  fmrpoee,  that; 
he  raight  — .'  His  business  was  that  of  nomenclator,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  guests  to  any  dainties  they  might  have  overlooked,  and  to  explain  ta 
them  the  mystery  of  each  dish ;  for,  as  Fundanius  says,  the  commonest  viands- 
were  so  dressed  up  with  sauces  that  they  could  hardly  be  recof^rnlzed,  or  new 
sorts  of  dishes  were  put  on  the  table,  such  as  the  entrails  of  different  fish,  tor- 
bot  and  plaice,  for  instance. 

S6.  /jMb'c6  monstraret  di^ito:]   *  Indice  digito '  is  the  forefingec :  the  middl» 
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finger  was  called  '  famosus.'  This  name  is  given  to  it  as  the  finger  of  scom. 
Ttie  tiiird  (inger  was  called  *  medicus  '  or  *  medicinalis/  for  tiie  same  reasou 
probably  that  got  it  the  name  *  anriularis,'  its  supposed  anatomicai  connec- 
•  tion  with  the  heart.  By  'cetera  turba'  Fuudauius  meaus  the  uuinitiated, 
Maecenas  aud  his  party. 

29.  Ut  vd  continuo  patuitf]  The  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  of 
Nomentanus  were  shown  on  that  occasion,  when  iie  handed  Fundanius  a 
daiutv  he  had  never  tasted  bufore,  or  pcriiaps  heard  of,  and  yet  tiiese  gentle- 
meu  kncw  wiiat  good  liviug  was. 

passeris\  *  Passer '  was  a  flat  fish,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  liie 
plaice. 

31.  nidimela]  These  were  a  sweet  sort  of  rosy  apple.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  sufiiciently  marl^s  their  flavor.  That  they  Imd  a  higher  color  when 
gatliered  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  is  an  invention  of  the  nomenclator.  llis 
reasoning  on  the  sul>jcct  was  so  abstruse,  that  Fundanius  does  not  pi*etend  to 
be  aUle  to  recollect  it. 

34.  Nos  nisi  damnose  hibimus]     See  Tcrence  (Heaut.  v.  4.  9) :  — 
**  Ch.     At  ego  si  me  metuis  niores  cave  esse  in  te  istos  sentiam. 

CL  Quos  ?  Ck.  Si  scirc  vis  ego  dicam  ;  gerro,  iuers,  fraus,  helluo,  Ganeo, 
daranosus." 
Vibidius  means,  tluit  if  this  stupid  dinner  is  to  be  the  death  of  them,  they  had 
better  havc  tlieir  revenge  beiforehand,  and  drlnk  ruiiiously  of  the  liost*s  winc  : 
if  thcy  do  not,  they  wili  die  unavengedt  *  Moriemur  inulii '  is  borrowed  from 
the  Epic  styie.     8ee  Acn.  ii.  670 ;  iv.  659. 

35.  Verterepallor  Tum  parodd  facitm]  Fundanius  givcs  two  reasons  why 
the  host  tumed  pale  when  he  heard  liis  guests  cali  for  larger  cups  :  because 
when  men  have  dranlc  wcll  they  give  a  loose  rein  to  their  tongues,  and  l)ecAuse 
wiue  spoils  the  palate  by  destroying  the  delicaoy  of  its  taste.  He  might  prob- 
ably  have  addcd  a  third,  for  it  seems  tiiat  in  the  midst  of  his  ostentation  the 
mun  was  a  niggard. .  As  to  '  pnroclii,'  sce  S.  i.  5.  46.  .  Tiie  Iiost  is  so  cailed 
as  the  man  "  qui  praebet  aquam  "  (S.  i.  4.  88). 

39.  Invertunt  Alufanis  vinaria  tota]  Allifae  was  a  town  of  Samnium. 
From  the  text  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  cups  were  madc  there.  *  Vinaria' 
is  properly  an  adjoctive,  and  agrees  wi>li  *  va.sa '  understood.  It  means  hcre 
the  *  lagena '  or  *  amphora>'  wliieh  diflfered  in  shape,  but  not  in  usc.  Both 
were  vessels  either  of  clay,  or  sometimes  latterly  of  glass,  in  which  the  wine 
was  liept.  Their  contems  wero  usually  poured  into  a  'crater'  for  the  pur- 
pose  or  being  mixed  with  watcr.  These  persons  helped  tliemselves  from  the 
*  lagena,'  and  all  foUowed  their  exaraple,  except  the  master  and  his  two  par- 
asites  (see  above,  v.  20).  Tliere  was  no  '  magister  bibendi,'  and  the  guests 
dranlc  as  they  pleased.  ^ 

42.  squillas  inter  mnraena  natantes]    Asto  'squillas,'  see  S.  ii.  4.  58.    *Mu-) 
raena'  was  a  laniprey,  and  aceounted  a  great  deiicacy  by  the  Roman^,  whol 
appear  to  have  sometiraes  kept  them  tame.     They  were  brought  chiefly  from 
tne  coast  of  Sicily.     The  prawns  were  swimming  in  sauce,  the  composition  • 
of  which  the  host  goes  on  to  describe  himself,  as  a  matter  of  too  much  conse- 
qnenoe  to  be  left  to  the  explanation  of  his  nomenclator.     The  materials  wero 
Vcnafrian  olive-oil  (C  ii.  6.  16.  n.) ;  'garara,'  a  sauce  made  of  the  entrailii 
and  blood  of  fish,  and  here  made  from  the  sooraber,  pcrhaps  the  mackerel, 
cauQ^ht  in  greatest  abundance  oif  tlie  coast  of  Spain ;  some  Italian  wine 
add.'d  while  it  was  making,  and  some  Chian  when  it  was.  made ;  white  pep- 
per  (see  a^bove,  4.  74,  n.),  and  vinegar  made  from  sour  Lesbian  wine  (C.  i.  17. 
21 ),     Of  tlie  other  ingredients  Nasidienus  boasts  of  having  invented  two  him- 
self ;  one  was  the  *  eruca,'  which  we  call  the  rocket,  and  the  *  inula  campa- 
na,'  '  eleoampane,'  a  plant  that  grows  in  meadows  and  damp  ground.     It  ia  . 
used  medicinaliy  as  a  bitter.    The  last  ingredient  was  the  '  ecninus/  a  prickljr 
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sbell-fish,  thrown  in  without  being  washed,  for  the  benefit  of  its  saline  qnali- 
ties ;  for  which  addition  to  the  sauce  he  gives  creditto  one  Curtilins,  wboever 
he  may  have  been.  The  superiority  of  the  *  cchinns '  to  *  mnria '  (s_ee  S.  ii. 
4.  65,  n.)  is  here  said-to  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  former  coming  fresh  from 
the  sea,  and  fumishing  a  more  perfect  brine. 

54.  aulaed]  See  C.  iii.  29.  15,  n.  The  host's  dissertation  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  close  by  the  falling  of  the  tapestry  from  the  ceiling,  bringing  down 
among  the  dishes  an  immcuse  cload  of  dust.  The  guests  iancy  the  house  is 
coming  down,  but  when  they  find  the  cxtent  of  the  damage,  they  recover  them* 
selves  ('erigimur').  Bufus  (Nasidienus)  was  so  diaturM  by  this  untoward 
accident,  tliat  be  put  down  liis  head  and  began  to  sbed  tears.  Nomentanns 
comforts  him  with  an  apostropho  to  Fortune,  complaining  of  her  capriccs,  the 
Bolenin  hypocrisy  of  which  makes  Yarius  laugh  so  immoderately,  that  he  is 
obliged  tp  stutF  his  napl^in  into  his  mouth  to  check  lumself.  Balatro,  who 
bas  a  sneer  always  ready  (fAVKtqpidcdv,  see  S.  i.  6.  5),  begins  a  long  sympar 
thetic  and  fiattering  speech,  with  which  Nasidienus  is  highly  pleased  and  com- 
forted  under  his  misfortune.  A  briiliant  thought  suddenly  strikes  him,  and 
he  calis  for  his  shoes  and  goes  out,  on  which  the  guests  begin  to.titter  and  to 
whisper  to  one  another,  not  wishing  to  give  oflbnce,  or  to  speak  dut  before  the 
pi^rasites  and  the  slaves  (54-78). 

72.  agaso.]  This  was  a  groora  or  mule-driver,  or  otherwise  eonnected  with 
the  stables.  Balatro  intcnds  a  sneer  at  the  establishm'ent,  the  out-door  slaves 
being  had  in  to  wait  at  table  and  swell  the  numbcr  of  attendants. 

77.  Et  soleas poscit.]  See  S.  i.  3.  127.  The  sandals  wcre  taken  off  beibre 
they  sat  down  to  dinner,  for  which  therefore  *  soleas  demere,  deponere,'  were 
common  expressions,  as  *  soleas  poscere '  was  for  getting  up.  The  Greeks 
had  the  same  custom  and  the  same  way  of  exprcssing  themselves. 

78.  Stridere  secreta]  In  this  line  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
convey  the  notion  of  whispering  by  the  sound  of  the  s  rcpeated. 

83.  Ridetar  Jictis  rerumj  They  pretend  to  be  laughing  at  soraethiDg  else 
when  Nasidienus  comes  in.  As  to  *fictis  rerum,'  sce  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n.  *B*- 
latrone  secundo '  means  that  Balatro  played  ttvTtpaytovifTrfiSy  who  support- 
ed  the  principal  actor^  but  was  not  so  prominent.  (See  Epp.  i.  18. 14.)  Ba- 
latro  was  a  wit  and  sarcastic.     He  supplied  jokes  and  the  others  langhed. 

86.  Mazonomo]  This  was  a  large  ronnd  dish,  proi>erly  one  from  which 
grain  (udCa)  was  distributed. 

87.  Membra  gruis]  Cranes  became  a  fashionable  dish  with  the  Romans, 
but  not  till  after  this  time,  when  storks  wer^  preferred  (see  S.  2.  50,  n.). 

88.  jecur  anseris  albae]  The  liver  of  a  white  goose  fattened  on  figs,  the 
legs  of  a  hare  served  up  separately,  as  being  (according  to  the  host)  better 
flavored  when  dressed  without  the  loins,  bUickbirds  burnt  in  roasting,  and 
wood-pigeons  with  the  hinder  parts,  which  were  most  sought  after,  removed 
(perhaps  from  the  i^norance  of  the  host,  who  thought  novelty  was  the  best 
recommendation  of  his  dishes),  —  these  composed  the  last  *  ferculum,'  brought 
in  as  special  deiicacies  to  make  up  for  the  late  catastrophe.  But  the  oflicious- 
ness  of  the  host  destroyed  the  relish  of  his  dishes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the 
guests  took  their  revenge  by  tasting  nothing  that  he  put  before  them^  and 
pres^ntly  taking  their  leave. 

95.  Canidia  afflasset]  Here  is  this  woman  a^in,  the  last  time  we  meet 
with  her.    See  Epodes  iii.,  y.,  and  xvii.,  and  S.  i.  S. 
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EPISTLE    I. 

SoME  time  after  Horace  had  published  his  three  books  of  Odes,  and  had, 
as  it  appears,  laid  aside  that  sort  of  writing,  it  seems  that  Msecenas,  and 
probablj  his  other  friends,  begged  him  to  retum  to  it.  That  is  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  remQnstrance  with  which  the  Epistle  opens.  He  expresses 
an  eaniest  wish  to  retire  into  privacy,  to  abandon  poetry,  and  to  devote  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  virtue,  which  he  recommends  as  the  only 
true  wisdom. 

1.  Prima  dicte  miki,\  This.is  an  affectionate  vmy  of  speaking.  It  has  no 
particular  refyrence  to  anything  Horace  had  writtcn.  It  is  liko  Vii-girs  ad- 
dress  to  Pollio  ( Kc.  viii.  11):  "  A  te  principium,  tibi  desiuet " ;  or  Nesto%'s 
to  Agamemnou  (II.  ix^  96) : 

'Arpctdiy  icuSiOTc,  ava^  avhpSav  ^Aydfiffivov, 
*Ev  <rol  fiev  X^^ai,  trto  b*  ap^ofiai» 

2.  Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  Jam  rude]  When  ^ladiators  received  their 
discharg^,  they  were  presented  by  the  *  lanista,'  or  "the  '  editor  spectaculo- 
rum,'  who  owned  or  hii-ed  them,  with  a  *  rudis,'  which  was  a  blnnt  woodcn 
instrument,  some  say  a  sword,  others  a  cudgel.  The  name  may  have  be- 
longed  to  any  weapon  used  in  the  *  praelusio,'  or  sham  fight  that  generally 
preceded  the  real  battle  with  sharp  «words.  The  gladiators  thns  discharged 
were  called  '  rudiarii,'  and,  if  they  were  freemen,  *  exauctorati.'  *  Specta- 
tuni '  is  a  technical  term.  Tickcts,  with  the  letters  SP  upon  them,  were 
given  to  gladiators  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  *  Ludns '  means  the 
pla^e  where  the  training  took  place,  and  the  gladiators  were  kept.  (See  A. 
P.  32,  n.) 

4.  Veiiinius  armis  Herculis  ad  po^em"]  Veianius  was  a  *mdiarius,*  and 
when  he  was  discharged,  he  hung  up  his  weapons  in  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
just  as  the  man  is  made  to  hang  up  the  arms  of  love  in  the  temple  of  VenuSy 
when  they  had  ceascd  to  profit  him,  in  C.  iii.  26.  3 ;  or  as  the  slave  hnng  np 
his  chain  to  the  Lares  (see  S.  i.  5.  65,  n  ),  to  whom  also  boys  dedicated  thcir 
■*bnlla'  when  they  assumed  the  *toga  virilis';  and,  generally,  those  who 
gave  up  any  trade  or  calling  dedicated  the  instmments  with  which  they  had 
followed  it  to  the  gods,  and  to  that  god,  in  particular,  nnder  whose  patronage 
they  had  placed  themselves.  Hercules  would  naturally  be  chosen  by  a  glad- 
iator,  or  by  a  soldier.    * 

6.  Ne  populam  extrema]  The  gladiatorial  shows  at  this  time  were  exhib- 
ited  in  the  Circus.  The  arena  was  separated  from  the  seats,  which  went 
rdnpd  the  bnilding,  by  a  wall  called  the  *  podium,'  near  which  a  gladiator 
would^l^tion  himself  to  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  at  whose  - 
reqnestHQsually  was  that  they  pot  their  freedom  and  the  *  rodis.'  We  leam 
from  Jnvenal,  that  the  persons  of  highcst  condition  sat  bv  the  *  podinm,'  and 
to  their  inflv<^n^  the  appeal  would  be  more  imraediately  made.  Veianius, 
Hordce  says,  retired  into  the  eountry  to  escapo  the  tefnptation  to  engage 
himself  again,  and  to  place  himsclf  in  the  position  he  had  so  often  occupied, 
of  a  suppliant  for  the  peopIe's  favor.  When  they  liked  a  man,  they  were  not 
easily  persuaded  to^ask  for  his  discharge. 

7.  Est  mihi  purgahm]     He  has  a  voice  within  him,  he  says,  the  office  of 
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trhich  is  te  whisper  in  his  attentive  ear  the  precept  that  foUows,  the  idca  of 
"which  is  taken  from  Ennius,  wlio  takes  it  from  ihe  Circos.  His  words  ia 
Cicero  de  Senect.  (c.  5)  are : 

"  Sicut  fortis  cqnus  spatio  qui  saepe  suprerao 
Vicit  Olympia,  nunc  senio  confoctu'  quiescit." 
*Pnrgatam  aurem*  means  an  ear  purged  from  all  that  could  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  truth. 

9.  iiia  dutat.],  *  Ilia  trahere '  and  *  ducere '  are  ordinary  expressions  for 
panting ;  they  mean  to  contract  the  fianks,  as  is  done  in  thc  act  of  recovering 
the  breath.  The  reverse  is  *ilia  teudere.'  Sec  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  536, 
f*  imaque  longo  Ilia  singultu  tendunt."  '  Ilia  ducere '  here  means  to  bccome 
broken-winded. 

10.  €l  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  ^wno,]  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  hc  wrote 
much  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Odcs,  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare,  aftcr  this ;  so 
that  he  says  of  himself  (Epp.  ii.  1 .  1 1 1 ) : 

"  Ipse  ego  qui  nuUos  me  affirmo  scribere  versiis 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacior." 
'Ludicra '  means  the  follies  6f  h*ght  poetry,  jokes,  amours,  &c.    See  Epp.  ii. 
^.55. 

13.  quo  lare  tuter,']     This  is  cquivalent  to  *  qua  in  domo,'  rcspecting  which 
Bce  C.  i.  29.  14,  n. ;  and  as  to  'jurare  in  verba/  see  note  on  Epod  xv.  4. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  thc  oath  of  the  gladiator  ('auctoramcntura'),  ' 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  the  *  lanista '  to  whom  he  hired  himself,  which 
was  a  very  stringent  oath  indeed. 

16.  Quo  me  cunque  rapit]  Horace  says  he  follows  no  school  and  knows  no 
mastcr,  but,  like  a  traveller  always  changing  his  abodc,  he  follows  thc  brccze 
that  carries  him  hither  and  thither,  just  as  his  tempcr  happcns  to  be,  or  his 
judgment  chances  to  be  influcnced ;  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carricd  about 
with  every  wind*  of  doctrinc,"  as  St.  Paui  says,  using  the  same  sort  of 
language. 

16.  ivMnc  affilis  ,/?o]  That  is,  he  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  whose  virtue  was 
essentially  a  lloman  virtue  (see  C.  S.  58,  n  ),  and  lay  in  action.  With  thcm, 
the  perfiiction  of  virtue  was  the  perfection  of  happiness,  utility,  wealth,  power 
(see  below,  v.  106,  n.). 

18.  Nunc  in  AristJppi]  After  holding  for  a  time  to  the  rigid  school  of 
Virtue  and  the  Stoics,  he  insensibly  wcnt  over  to  the  lax  doctrines  of  the  Cy- 
rcnaics,  whose  founder  was  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  least  worthy 
disciples  of  Socrates.  He  held  that  evcry  man  should  control  circumstances, 
and  not  be  controllcd  by  them.  Hcnce  he  did  not  hesitate'  to  expose  himsclf 
to  the  greatest  temptations.  An  instance  of  his  indiffcrence  in  another  way 
is  given  above  (S.  ii.  3.  100).     See  Epp.  17.  23. 

19.  Et  mihires]  *I  try  to  bend  circumstances  to  myself,  not  myself  to 
circumstances.'  But  Aristippus  departed  from  his  own  theory,  whcn  he  dc- 
partcd  from  the  rule  of  his  teacher,  and  took  money  from  his  pupils.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  that  did  so,  and  Xenophon  is  supposed  to  refcr 
to  him  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  got  for  nothing  a 
little  of  his  wisdom,  and  sold  it  at  a  high  pricc  to  others  (Mem.  i.  2,  ^  60). 
Those  that  took  money  from  their  disciples,  Socrates  said,  sold  themselvcs 
into  slavery,  and  he  must  therefore  have  held  this  opinion  of  Aristippus  (Ib. 
^  6).  ..Hisdialogue  with  Socrates  (in  Xen.  Mcm.  ii.  1)  throws  light  upon  his 
opinions  as  hcre  statcd  by  Horace.  The  word  *subjungcre'  is  takcn  from 
putting  the  n.eck  of  beasts  of  burdcn  under  the  yokc. 

21.  utpiger  annus  Pupillis]  Evcry  boy  whohad  lost  his  fathcr  was  under 
a  *  tutor '  br  guardian  in  respect  of  his  property,  while  the  care  of  his  persoa 
belonp^cd  to  his  mother,  or,  in  the  case  of  hcr  dcath,  to  his  nearest  rclation, 
provided  he  was  not  a  '  pupillus '  himself.    This  lasted  till  the  age  of  puber* 
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ty  (fourteen).  Thc  boy  wa»  a  '  pupillus/  not  in  relation  to  hb  motbef,  Imt 
to  his  tutor^  Thus  *  tutela'  and  'cmitodia'  were  different  things.  *  Tutela' 
was  a  technical  term,  '  custodia '  was  not. 

25.  locupletibus  aeque^  *  Aeque '  is  repeated,  though  not  wanted,  just  as 
'  inter '  is  repeated  in  S.  i.  7,  and  elsewhere  (see  note).  The  Greek  writers 
used  ofioias  in  the  same  way. 

27.  Restat  ut  his\  Horace  says  he  is  impatient,  till  heshall  hate  rcached 
the  perfection  of  actir©  virtue  and  wisdom.  But  as  he  has  nolf  done  so,  it 
only  remains  that  he  shall  rcgulate  and  comfort  his  mind  with  such  elemen- 
tary  knowlcdge  of  truth  as  he  possesses,  and  be  content  with  that ;  fpr,  if  ho 
cannot  reach  pcrfcction,  he  may  make  some  steps  towards  it.  '  *  His '  means 
that  which  he  has  at  his  command. 

28.  Non  possis  ocuio]  The  keen  sight  of  Lynceus,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  could  from  Lilybeeum  connt  the  nuroher  of  vessels  in 
a  flcct  coming  out  of  thc  harbor  of  Carthage,  has  been  proverbiai  in  all  ages. 

30.  invicti  membra  Glt/conis,']  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  an  athlete 
of  prodigious  strength. 

31 .  Iwdosa  — prSiibere  cheragra.]  The  gout  in  the  hand  is  called  '  nodosa^ 
from  its  twisting  thc  joints  of  tlie  fingcrs  (S.  ii.  7.  15).  As  to  the  construc* 
tion  of  *  prohibcrc,'  see  C.  i.  27.  4. 

32.  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus]  Horace  is  probably  indulging  a  little  irony 
at  the  expense  of  the  phiiosophers,  in  the  implied  comparison  of  their  per- 
ceptions  and  powers  with  those  of  Lynceus  and  Glycon,  and  in  the  humble 
tone.  he  takes  towards  theni.  *  Tcnus,'  as  a  gencral  rule,  takes  the  ablative 
of  the  singular,  and  is  so  uscd  in  the  compound  words  'hactenus,'  'eatenus,' 
&c.  The  form  *  quadamtenus '  is  uscd  occasionall^  by  Pliny;  and  the  femi- 
nine  gender  appears  in  all  the  comblnations  of  *  tenus '  with  pronouns. 

34.  Suntverba  et  voces]     Compare  Euiipidcs  (Hippol.  478) :  r 

tiaiv  d*  €irta6a\  koi  Xdyoi  6€\KTf)pioi  • 
ff)avria€Tai  n  Trjadt  <f)dppaKov  vdcrov. 
l^hilosophv,  Horace  says,  has  remcdies  for  every  discase  of  the  mind.  The 
remedies  !ie  means  are  the  pix-cepts  of  the  wisc,  to  be  dcrived  frora  books 
(37).  He  also  calls  them  *piacula'  (36),  which  is  equivalent  to  *  mcdica- 
menta,'  liccause,  discase  being  attributcd  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  that  which 
should  remove  thcir  wrath  (*piaculum')  was  thc  mcans  of  removing  disease, 
*Ter'  is  uscd  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  religious  notion  (that  number  bcing 
common  in  all  religious  ccrcmonies,  sce  C.  i.  28.  36,  n.) :  •pure'  is  used  in 
the  samc  connection.  The  book  must  be  read  with  a  pure  mind,  as  the  body 
must  bo  washed  beforo  sacrifice  or  libation  can  be  offered.  By  *  libello '  I 
understand  Horaee  to  mcan  any  book  that  instructs  the  mind  in  virtue. 

41.  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere]  If  you  cannot  all  at  once  attain  perfection, 
you  may  at  least  begin  to  learn,  and  the  first  step  towards  virtue-  is  to  put 
away  vice.  What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  this.  *  You  see  what  trouble 
you  take  to  escape  from  poverty,  which  you  count  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  but 
if  vou  will  only  give  heed  to  instruction,  yon  shall  learn  well  to  carc  about 
it.'^  This  is  the  sense.  As  to  'rcpulsa,'  see  C.  iii.  2.  17.  He  who  would 
secure  an  election,  must  havc  a  eommand  of  money. 

44.  capitisque  lafmre.]  'Caput*  is  here  put.for  the  whole  body.  "Wedo 
not  use  it  so,  but  for  the  seat  of  intelligence,  which  the  Bomans  placed  in  the 
heart,  not  in  the  brain.  On  *per  saxa,  per  ignes,'  see  C.  iv.  14.  24)  S.  ii. 
3.  56. 

47.  iV^  cures  ea]  *  In  order  that  you  may  cease  to  care  for  those  things 
whlch  you  now  so  foolishly  admire  and  long  for,  will  you  not  leam  and  lis- 
ten,  and  trust  the  experience  of  a  better  man  than  yoiurself?*  As  tothis 
position  of  *ne/  see  C,  iv.  9.  K 
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4d.  Qm^cireum  poffos]  These  wcre  boxei^,  who  went  aboat  the  #treets 
&nd  the  country  viUages,  and  fonght  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  for  what  they  coald  plck  up.  *  Coronari  Olympia '  is  a  Greek  way  of 
speakiog.  Horace  says,  What  boxer  who  goes  about  the  country  towns  ex- 
hibiting,  woald  despise  the  Olympic  prizes,  if  he  had  a  hope,  Btill  more  a 
promise,  that  he  should  be  crowned  without  a  struggle  1  By  this  he  means, 
men  strive  after  happiness  in  the  shape  of  riches,  &c. ;  but  if  they  will  learn 
wisdom,  that  shali  givc  them  all  thcy  can  desire,  without  trauble  or  pain. 
The  world  may  judge  othen^ise,  he  proceeds  to  say,  and  make  wealth  tho 
standard  of  worth;  but  the  world  is  not  to  be  Ii>;tencd  to, — it  is  foolish 
and  inconsistent  '  Sine  pulvere '  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  aicowTt, 
and  means  without  a  struggle. 

54.  Jantu  summus  ab  imtn  See  S.  ii.  3.  18.  'Perdocet'  means  it  persists 
in  teaching,  it  enforces.  Horace  breaks  out  into  the  praises  of  virtue,  and 
says,  thaty-as  gold  is  more  precious  than  silver,  virtue  is  more  precious  than 
go'ld ;  whcreas,  from  One  end  of  the  Forum  to  the  other,  the  opposite  doctrine 
is  insisted  upon,  and  old  and  young  go  there  to  leam  it,  as  boys  go  to  school, 
and  repeat  it  as  schoolboys  repeat  their  tasks  dictatcd  to  thcm  by  the  mas- 
tor.  Verse  56  is  repeated  from  S.  i.  6.  74.  As  to  'dictata/  see  S.  i.  10. 
75,  n.  *  ^ 

58.  S'^  quadringentisi  sex  stiptem]  *  Suppose  yon  lack  six  oi*  seven  thousand 
o:it  of  400,000  sesterces  (which  make  an  equestrian  propcrty),  whatevcr  your 
f:c3iiius,  character,  eloquence,  and  uprightncss  may  be,  you  are  put  down  for 
o7te  of  the  common  sort,  and  wiU  not  be  allowed,  undcr  Otho's  law,  to  sit  in 
t!ic  front  rows.'  (See  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)  'Plebs'  is  not  used  in  its  regular 
sr^nse,  but  contemptuously,  *  a  common  fellow.'  The  equestrian  order  con- 
Ristcd  of  aU  citizens  who  had  the  above  income  and  were  not  senators ;  for 
wlion  a  man  becamc  a  senator,  he  ccased  to  be  an  'eqnes.' 

53.  At  pueri  ludentes^  Rex  eris,  aiuntf]  See  npte  on  C.  i.  36.  8.  At  Athens, 
it  appcars,  the  boys  had  a  game,  at  which  they  who  threw  or  caught  the  balL 
best  were  called  kings,  while  thcy  who  were  beaten  wcre  called  asses.  Some 
such  ganic  must  have  been  in  use  among  thc  Roman  boys,  and  their  king- 
making  had  become  a  proverb.  Thc  world  may  despise  you,  hc  says,  be- 
cause  you  are  poor,  but,  according  to  the  boys'  rule,  which  makcs  the  best 
man  klng,  you  shall  be  a  king  if  you  do  well.  As  to  *  mums  aCneus,'  see 
C.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  For  the  different  senses  in  which  Horace  uses  *  nenia/  sco 
£pod.  xvii.  29,  n.    Herc  it  siguifies  a  sort  pf  song  of  triuraph. 

64.  Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Camillis  ?]  On  this  plural,  see  S.  i.  7.  8. 
The  pcrsons  referred  to  are  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
nnd  M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  man  who  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls.  Tho 
contempt  of  money  displayed  hy  Curius  is  especially  related  by  Cicero  (De 
Senect.  c.  16),  in  terms  which  account  for  Horace'8  seiecting  him  for  an  illus- 
tration  bere.  The  boys'  strain  was  ever  in  thc  mouths  of  these  noble  sol- 
dicrs,  giving  honor  to  none  but  the  worthy.  '  Mares '  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  A.  P.  402.    We  use  *  masculine '  in  the  same  way. 

67.  lacrimosapoemata  Pupif]  Pupius  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
tragedies,  which  Horace  says  were  pathctic,  but  ho  saya  it  with  some  con- 
tempt»  Wc  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  *  ttacrimosa '  is  used 
ironically.  As  to  *  responsare,'  see  S.  ii.  7.  8.5.  *Praesens'  means  stands 
by  you  and  urges  you  on,  and  teaches  you  to  meet  the  insults  of  fortune 
with  an  indcpendent  heart  and  erect  bearing.  *  Aptat '  is  -explained  by 
"pectus  pracceptis  format  amicis"  (Epp.  ii.  1.  128),  which  province  be- 
longs,  Horace  says,  to  the  poet. 

71.  Nonvt  porticibus  sic  judiciis]  As  to  'porticus,'  see  S.  i.  4.  134.  He 
has  said  that  the  world  are  not  fit  gtiides,  and  he  gocs  on  to  prove  this  by  the 
incoQsistencies  of  men,  both  rich  and  poor  (71  -  93),    He  sayd,  if  people  ask 
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hipi  vrhy  he  mixes  wiih  ihem  in  the  ordinaiy  wny  of  society,  in  the  pi^e- 
nades,  ctc»  but  does  not  form  his  jadgment  of  things  as  thcj  do,^e  an£wers 
them  as  the  fox  answered  the  lion  in  ^sop^s  fable ;  and  tlie  meaning  of  the 
answer  here  is,  that  he  found  that,  of  all  those  who  joined  the  world  and  mado 
money  their  chief  pursuit,  none  had  survived  or  recovered  their  rigbt  judg- 
mcnt 

76.  B^lua  multanim  es  capitum.']  *  The  avarice  of  the  world  is  like  the 
hydra  with  many  heads ;  if  you  check  it  in  one  form,  it  springs  up  in  another ; 
whom,  then,  or  what,  is  one  to  take  for  one's  guide  ? '  On  tbe  use  of  '  nam ' 
in  tbis  verse,  see  S.  ii.  3. 41>  n.  As  to  *  conducere/  see  C.  ii.  18.  17,  n.  On 
the  subject  of  will-hunting,  see  S.  ii.  5,  and  compare  with  '  quos  in  vivaria 
mittant '  v.  44  of  that  Satire :  "  Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  vivaria  crcscent.*' 
■There  the  '  captator '  appears  as  a  catcher  of  fish ;  here  as  a  hunter  of  game. 

*  Vivaria'  are  prcserves.  '  Excipere*  is  the  word  used  for  catching  the  wild 
boarinC.  iii-  12.12.  *Occulto  fenore'  means  intercst  which  was  greater 
than  the  law  allowed  (see  S.  i.  2. 14,  n.),  and  thercforo.privately  agreed  npon. 
Of  ail  the  classes  of  money-seekeis  in  Kome,  Horace  fixes  as  the  most  prom- 
inent  npon  three,  the  '  publicani,'  those  who  ingratiate  themselvcs  with  old 

Eeople  in  the  hope  of  becoming  Uicir  hcirsj  and  extortionate  usurers.     '  Pub- 
ca '  may  rcfer  to  public  buildings  and  works. 

80.  Ven/fa  Egfo  aliis  ulio»]  But  allow  diffcrent  men  their  diiFerent  tastes, 
•  yct  even  this  is  of  no  use ;  for  the  same  men,  when  thcy  get  rich,  gct-  capri- 
cious,  -and  are  always  changing  thcir  minds. 

83.  NuUus  in  orbe  siniui]  If  tho  ricli  man  has  set  'nji  heart  upon  building  a 
house  at  Baise,  hc  does  not  brook  a  moment^s  dclay ;  the  waters  of  tlic  Lacus 
Lncrinus  on  ono  sidc,  and  thc  sea  on  tlie  other,  are  disturbcd  with  the  eagcr 

•preparations  with  which  he  bcgins  to  satisfy  his  dcffire.  The  aUusion  is  the 
same  as  in  C.  ii.  18.  19,  sqq.,  and  iii.  1. 33,  sqq.,  24. 3,  where  see  notcs.  Baias 
was  for  sevcral  gcncrations  a  fdvorito  rcsort  of  the  wealtliy  Bomans.  Julins 
Caesar  had  a  house  there,  and  also  Cn.  Pompcius. 

84.  lacus  et  mare]  The  Lucrinus  lacus  wus  an  arm  of  the  sca.  Its  basin 
was  filled  np  by  the  rising  of  the  volcanic  hill  callcd  Monte  Nnovo,  in  the 
middle  of  tho  sixtcenth  century. 

85.  vitiosa  libido]     This  mcans  a  corrupt,  capricious  will,  which  is  said 

*  facere  auspicium,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  birds  aud  other  omens  usually 
consuitcd  before  ncw  enterprises  were  undcrtaken. 

86.  Cras  femtmenta  Teanum]  Tcanum  (now  Teano)  was  a  town  belong- 
ing  to  the  Sidicini,  an  ancient  people  of  Campania.  It  was  situatcd  on.the 
Via  Latina,  and  about  tbirty  miles  from  Baiae.  The  whim  for  the  coast  hav- 
ing  vanishcd,  and  a  dcsiro  to  livc  inland,  in  a  country  to^vn,  having  scizcd 
npon  the  man  of  money,  he  sends  off  the  workmcn  with  their  tools  to  Tea- 
num,  at  a  day'8  notice. 

87  Lectus  genialta  in  aula  esti]  *  Aula '  means  the  *  atrium,'  the  entrancc- 
room;  and '  lectus  genialis,' also  callcd  'advcrsus,'  bccause  it  was  opposite 
the  door,  was  the  marriagc-bcd  wbich  was  dedicatcd  to  the  genii  of  the  brido 
and  bridcgroom.  The  bed  was  a  synibol  of  domestic  loveand  pcace,  and 
wos  placcd  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  for  a  good  omen.  Respccting  the 
genii,  see  below,  Epp.  i.  7.  94;  ii.  2.  187. 

90.  Proted]     See  S.  ii.  3.  71. 

91.  cofinaciilat]  AIl  the  rooms  above  the  ground  floor  were  called  'coena- 
cula.'  While  tho  ricli  livcd  in  their  own  houscs,  poorer  pcrsons  (and  it  must 
be  reracmbered  that  'paupertas'  is  comparativo  poverty^  not  want)  took 
eingle  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  houscs  which  wcnt  by  the  name  of  *  in- 
Bulae,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  callcd  *  cocnacularii,'  and  they  who  kept 
them  were  said  '  coenaculariam  exerccre.'  Horace  speaks  of  pcrsons  chim- 
^ing  from  caprioe  and  aping  theways  of  the  rich. 
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92.  condvdo  navigio^  *  Navigium '  expresses  the  Ttilgar  crafk  which  the 
poor  mi^n  hires  in  imitatiou  of  the  private  yacht,  as  smartly  bnilt  and  well 
found  as  a  trireme  belonging  to  the  rich  man.  He  hires  his  boat,  which  he 
cannot  aiford  to  do,  and  goes  throngli  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  that  he  ma/ 
have  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  elegance  of  his  wcalthy  neighbor. 

94.  Si  cwatuB  imequuii  toimore]  He  goes  on  to  tax  Msecenas,  good-hu- 
inoredly,  with  the  prevailing  inconsistency  (94-105).  *  Capillos  curare '  was 
a  eoHimon  expressioiK  Domitian  wrote  a  book  '  de  cnra  capillorum/  aceord- 
ing  to  Suetonius  (c.  18),  wbich  he  addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  bald,  like 
himself.  *  Subucula'  was  a  second  tunic  wom  nnder  the  'intusium/  which 
was  the  upper  tunic.  *  Pexae '  significs  a  cloth  of  which  the  nap  was  not 
closelj  shom,  and  was  still  fresh.  The  npper  tunic,  therefore,  would  be  new, 
while  the  under  one  was  old  and  shabbj.  The  'snbucula'  had  sleevcs, 
which  the  *  intusium '  had  not.  Anv  difierence  in  the  cloth,  therefore,  would  ♦ 
be  vcry  perccptible.  Out  of  dobrs  the  toga  would  conccal  both,  but  in  doors 
thetogawas  notwom.  'Intusium'  is  from  Mnduo.'  *SubucuIa'  is  con- 
nected  with  *duo'  (that  is,  *do')  likewise.  *  Disconvenit  *  is  a  wdfd  only 
found  in  Horace.    It  occurs  again,  £pp.  14.  18. 

100.  mutat  quadrata  rotundisf]  Orclli  says  this  looks  like  a  proverbial 
Cxpression  for  one  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  mny 
have  reference  to  alterations  Horace  was  making  «n  his  estate,  in  which  caso 
the  whole  would  be  onlv  a  joke  against  himself,  or  tmth  m  jest,  which  Ms^- 
ccnas  would  undcrstand.  He  appcars  to  havc  begun  building  as  soon  as  he 
entered  oii  his  new  property,  if  there  is  any  mcaniug  in  the  scolding  he  gets 
from  Damasippus  (S.  ii  3.  S07)- 

102.  nee  eurataris  egert]  See  S.  ii.  3.  217,  n.  '  Tutela'  was  the  guardian- 
sbip  of  a  *  tutor,'  the  protector  of  an  orphan's  property  till  he  came  to  the  age 
of  puberty.  *  Curatela '  was  the  office  of  *  curator,'  who  had  the  same  rela- 
tion  to  the  orphan,  in  a  modified  form,  till  he  was  twenty-five  (see  above,  v. 
22,  n.).  It  was  also  that  of  the  protector  of  insane  persons.  *  Tutela,'  there- 
fore,  is  not  the  precise  word  to  kccp  np  the  previous  notion.  Horace  means 
that  Mscenas  looks  after  him  anxionsly,  ts  if  he  was  his  '  tntor,'  and  ho 
looks  up  to  him  as  if  he  was  his  '  pupillns,'  but  that  his  guardian  had  bettcr 
look  to  his  greatcr  faults,  and  comect  those,  than  be  put  out  by  trifling  dc- 
fccts,  snch  as  negligence  of  drcss,  and  so  forth.  What  Horace  says,  is  H  rcp- 
etition  in  a  different  form  of  "  O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum  "  (C. 
i.  1.2). 

105.  respidentis]  This  word  is  much  stronger  than  our  term  'respect,' 
wbich  is  derived  from  it 

106.  Ad  svmmatn ;]  This  is  an  ordinary  formula,  *  to  come  to  the  point,' 
'  to  conclude.'  The  pursnit  of  virtne  and  wisdom  is  the  point  from  .which  he 
started,  and,  having  digressed  a  little,  he  retums  suddenly,  and  conchides 
with  a  definition  of  the  sage,  which  is  a  repetition  of  S.  i.  3.  124,  sqq.  Here 
it  is  added  that  he  is  the  onTy  freeman,  and  inferior  to  Jove  alone. 

108.  Praecipue  sanus,"]  Horace  Says  jocularlv,  that  the  Stoic  above  all  his 
ether  attributes  is  of  course  *  sanus,'  except  wlien  his  digestion  is  disturbed 
and  the  phlegm  troublcsome ;  *  sanus '  bearing  a  double  application  to  the 
body  (from  the  pains  of  which  no  excmption  was  claimed  for  the  Stoic  sage, 
tnou^h  he  did  not  allow  thcm  to  affcct  tiis  T^-ill)  and  to  the  mind,  the  sanity 
l5(  which  no  one  conld  lay  claim  to  but  the  eage  himself  (see  S.  ii.  3.  44,  n.). 
Jia  to  'pitoita/  see  S.  iL  2. 73,  n. 
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EPISTLE    II. 

Thv  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  and  the  eighteenth  are  written,  was  prob- 
Mj  the  son  of  M.  LoUius,  the  consal,  addrDssed  in  tho  ninth  Ode  of  the  foarth 
Book.  He  was  yoang,  bat  had  been  with  Aagastas  to  the  wars,  as  we  learn 
from  the  other  Epistle  (v.  55).  When  this  Epistle  was  written,  he  was  at 
Rome,  eontinaing  bis  edacation,  and  Horace  was  at  Fraeneste.  He  had 
lateiy  been  reading  Homer,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Iliad  and^Odjssey 
he  taj^es  occasion  to  derive  some  adrice  for  LoUius,  whom  he  uiges  to  the 
stadjr  of  philosophy. 

1.  maxime  LoUi,]  This  is  probably  no  more  than  a  familiar  and  good- 
humored.way  of  addressing  the  young  man,  '  most  noble  LoUius.' 

2.  Dum  tu  dedamas  Jiomae]  Horace  writcs  to  LoUius  as  to  one  familiar 
with  Hbmer^s  poems.  He  says  of  himself,  referring  to  his  earlj  education  at 
Kome  (Epp.  ii.  2.  41): 

*'  Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles."^ 
After  the  Komans  had  bcgun  to  expand  the  course  of  thcir  sons'  edncation, 
(as  mentioned  in  the  note  on  S.  i.  6.  77,)  Homer  was  one  of  the  first  anthors 
a  boj  studied.  Boys  attended  the  schools  of  the  rhetorical  masters  before 
they  pnt  on  the  *  toga  virilis,'  and  there  they  ieamt  to  declaim  upon  subjects 
given  them  from  history.  This  practice  was  not  introduced  till  the  hiter 
years  of  the  repablic  xoung  men  continued  studying  declamation  long 
after  thoy  left  school.  They  had  teachers  at  home,  who  taught  them  the 
higher  principles  of  oratory. 

PraeneMe  rdeffi ;]  Prffineste  (Palestrina)  was  in  Latinm,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  due  east  of  Rome,  on  the  edge  of  the  Apennines.  It  was  a  cool 
retreat,  to  which  Horace  appears  sometimcs  to  have  gone  in  summer,  even 
when  he  had  a  place  of  his  own  elsewhere.     Sec'C.  iii.  4.  21,  sqq. 

4.  Chrysippo  et  Orarttore]  As  to  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  see  S.  i.  3.  126,  n. 
Both  he  and  Crantor  were  boni  at  the  Cilician  town  Soli.  Crantor  studied 
philoBophy  in  the  Academia,  nnder  XenocrateS  and  with  Polemo.  (See  S.  ii. 
3.  254,  n.)  They  were  both  voluminous  writers.  But  Horace  says  there  is 
mqre  instrucdon  in  the  poems  of  Homer  than  in  all  they  ever  wrote,  and  that 
it  is  more  ciearlv  oonve,Ved.  Horace  tal&es  a  wrong  vicw  of  Homer^s  poems, 
which  are  not  philosopliical,  nor  meant  to  be  so,  but  noble  specimens  of  art 
and  poetical  conception. 

7.  Bf^bariae]  That  is,  Phrygia.  (See  Epod.  ix.  6.)  *  Aestus '  is  a  met- 
aphor  from  the  ebbing  and  fiowing  of  the  tide,  and  represents  the  passions 
and  variablcness  of  the  princcs  and  people. 

9.  Antenor  censet]  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trojdn  chiefs  after  the  combat  of 
Hector  and  Ajax,  Antenor  proposes  to  restore  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  which 
Paris  iiatly  lefuses,  dvruepif  d*  dw^fl^rjfii  yvvaiKa  fuv  ovk  mrodwr»  (II.  vii. 
.362,  sqq.). 

12.  Inter  Pdiden  —  inter  Atriden  ;]     See  S.  i.  7.  11,  n.    Epp.  1.  25,  n. 

13.  Hvnnamorj]  From  its  position  this  seems  to  belong  to  'Atriden.' 
The  allusion  is  to  Nestor^s  attempt  to  mediate  between  Agamemnon  and 
AchiUes,  when  the  former  angrily  consents'  to  restore  Chryseis,  whom  ho 
loved  above  Clytemnestra  his  wife  (li.  i.  113,  sqq.). 

19.  domitor  7h)jae]  The  epithet  nroXiiropOot  is  frequently  applied  to 
XJIysses  by  Homer.  The  three  first  verses  of  the  Odyssey  are  almost  trai^s- 
lated  in  these  lines. 

22.  immeraabilis]  Compare  C.  iv.  4.  -  65 :  "  Mcrses  profando  paIchr|or 
evenit" 
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23.  Sirenum  voces]  How  hy  the  directions  of  Circe  Ulysses  elnded  tho 
<^anning  yoice  of  the  Sirens,  is  related  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
165/sqq. ;  and  the  waj  in  which  Circe  poisoned  his  companions  and  changed 
them  into  8>vine,  will  be  found  in  the  tenth  book,  230,  sqq.  The  Sirens  were 
as-  proverbial  with  the  ancients  as  with  us. 

27.  Nos  numerus  sumus]  This  expression  is  not  nncommon  in  the  Greek 
dramatists.  It  means  a  mere  undistinguished  heap,  and  'frnges  consumere 
bati'  is  an  adaptation  of  Homcr's  ot  dpovpfjs  Kapnov  Ihovtn,  (II.  vi.  142). 
*  Nos '  means  the  common  sort  of  men,  among  whom  Horace  places  himseUT, 
and  all  but  the  sage,  who  is  like  Ulysses,  while  the  rest  are  no  better  t]ian  his 
wife's  suitors,  gluttons,  wine-drinkers,  and  lazy ;  'ox  the  subjects  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  Phseacia  or  Scheria  (an  island  of  wliich,  if  it  had  any  existence,  the 
position  is  unknown),  the  host  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  relates  his  adventures 
(Odyss.  lib.  ix.  sqq.).  The  king  dcscribes  his  people  thus  : 
ctccl  d  r)}uv  dais  rt  ^ikrf,  KtSapis  lae,  x^P^*^  "^^* 
€(/Luxra  r'  c^rjjxoi^ay  Xoerpd  re  Bippua^  Koi  fvvaL 

(Odyss.  viii.  248.) 
The  Phaeacians  were  proverbial  in  respect  to  good  living.     See  Epp.  i.  15. 
24.     On  '  cute  curanda,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  38,  n. 

31.  cessatum  ducere  curam.]  *Dnco,'  as  a  verb  of  motion,  takes  the  accnsa- 
tive  of  the  verbal  substantive  to  denote  the  object,  just  as  *  venio  *  and  *  mitto ' 
do.  "  The  accusative  of  the  verbal  in  *  tu '  is  often  callcd  the  snpine  active, ' 
and  the  ablative  of  the  same  the  supine  passive ;  but  there  is  nothing  passive 
in  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  inappropriatc."  *  Factu '  is  *  ia 
the  doin^,'  as  *factum'  is  'to  the  doing' ;  so  ncitl^^r  is  passivc.  i 

32.  lAjugulent  homines]  Frora  the  above  examples  of  virtue,  especially 
Ulysses,  Horace  urges  his  friend  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  asks  whether,  if  the 
robber  can  rise  before  daylight  to  take  away  other  men's  Uves,  he  will  not 
wake  up  to  save  his  own  (32-43).  -i 

34.  Si  noles  sanus  curres  hydropicus ;]  It  appears  that  active  exercise  was 
recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  dropsical  paticnts.  Horace 
means,  that,  if  he  will  not  learn  wisdom  while  he  is  unharmed  by  the  world, 
he  will  have  to  do  so  when  it  has  spoilt  him.  I 

39.  inannum?]  So  he  says  below  (Epp.  11.  23),  "neu  dulcia  difFcr.in 
annum."  It  is  the  habit  of  procrastinators  to  put  off  the  work  of  to-day  till 
to-morrow,  of  this  week  till  next  week,  of  this  year  till  ncxt  year,  and  this  ia 
Horace*s  meaning.  *In  annum'  is  till  ncxt  year.  'Dimidium  facti  qul 
coepit  habet'  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  saying  dpx^  ^  roi  ijp.iav  ircw- 
Tos,  attributed  variously  to  Hesiod  and  Pythagoras.  ' 

44.  Quaeritur  argentum]  This  is  advanced  as  a  reason  why  men  put  off 
the  day  of  reformatiou,  that  they  are  auxious  to  make  tiiemselves  comfortable 
and  ricli  (44-54).  ^ 

47.  Non  domus  et  fundus,]  See  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n.  'Deduxit,'  in  the  next 
line,  is  uscd  like  the  aorist. 

52.  fomenta  podagram,]  As  to  '  fomenta '  in  a  derived  sense,  see  Epod.  xi. 
17,  n.  Horace  means  to  say,  that  fomentations  go  a  small  way  towaxds  cur- 
ing  the  gput.     Perhaps  he  means  that  they  aggravate  the  pain. 

55.  Speme  voluptateSf]  This  is  part  of  the  same  subject.  The  pursuit  of 
sensual  pleasure  is  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  money,  which  is  wanted  for 
it.  The  pursuit  of  money  leads  on  to  envy,  and  envy  to  wrath,  so.  that  all 
these  pithjr  sayings  liang  together. 

58.  Invidia  Siculi]     Horace  probably  alludes  to  the  buU  of  Phalaris,  ty- 
rant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.    It  was  mado  of  bronze.    Persons  were  put 
inside,  aud  Sie  metal  was  gradually  heated  till  they  were  roasted  to  death. 
Bat  the  tyranta  of  Sicily  were  proverbiaL 
43 
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60.  et  mens,]    '  Hens '-  sii^ifies  passiQii,  fitvcs» 

61.  poenas — fgstimt]  'hurries  after  ite  revenge.*  So  Hqfbcq  ^ge»  f^we^ 
perare/  in  C.  iii.  24.  62,  "  pecnniam  Hetedi.  properet " ;  and  in  l^  aext 
!Bpistte  (v.  28),  "  Hoc  studium  parvi  propereaius  et  ajnpli."-  I|  i»  IUcjO' tbe 
Greek  aTrcvteiv,  which  takes  an  accusative. 

I  63.  kunc  tu  compesce]  l^  general  precepts,  emphasls  ia  sometimes  ^ma 
^y  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  *  tu.'    See  C.  i.  9.  16. 

64.  Finffiteguum\  ^ere  he  goes  back  to  y.  40,  "  sapepe  aude ;  lacipe.''* 
ITor  to  be  wise,  he  must  leaiii,  and  put  hiuiseif  ift  the  «auds  ^f  l^ose  who 
can  teach  him,. 

65.  venai,icus,  ex  quo]  *  Catulus  *  is  awkwai:dly  placed  «t  th<>  ««d  «f-  the 
sentence.  The  practice  of  training  dogs  by  mcans  of  stufed  aoliiials  was 
perhaps  common.  '  Latro  *  govems  an  aceusative  here  and  ia  £pod.  T.  58. 
On  *  militat/  see  S.  ii.  2.  10,  n. 

I  69.  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  r^ns]  *  The  test%  keeps  l^xi^  the  odor  it  imbibed 
when  new.'  So,  he  means^  \he  good  or  evil  imbibed  in  jouth  clings  to  the 
mind  for  many  years.  ^ 

I  70.  Quodsi  cessas  ant  strenuus  anteisy]  Horace  says  he  cannpt  wait  l^r  the 
dilatory,  or  troubl6  himself  to  keep  up  with  those  who  are  in  a  gref^  hur^y 
to  get  on.     He  means  he  shall  go  his  oi^Ti  way  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

'  At  the  same  time,  he  hints  that  young  persons  are  apt  to  pet  on  a  little  Uh> 
fast,  and  to  mistake  thcir  own  powers  and  attalnments.    The  Qonclusion  i^ 

^  abruptj  as  Horace's  conclusions  often  are. 


EPISTLE    III. 

In  b.  c.  20  an  embassy  came  fh>m  Armenia  to  Bome,  expressipg'  fte  ^is- 
'  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  king,  Artaxias,  and  praying  that  Augus> 
tus  wpuld  place  upon  the  throne  that  kTng*s  yonnger  broflier,  Xigrane?,  ^}xq^ 
Ivas  then  living  in  exile  at  Rorae.  Augustus  assentect^  and  seot  Tibenua 
with  Tigranes  to  dethrone  Artaxias.  This  Tiberius'4id^  aiwl  vUh  ^  Qwij^ 
hand  crowned  Tigranes.     (See  Epp.  12.  27,  ti.) 

I  About  his  person  Tiberius  appears  to  have  had  a  nnmber  of  joxm^  W?^^: 
such  as  Titius,  Celsus,  and  Mifnatius,  mcntioned  in  this  itCpistle,  a^j^  Jtnli»!^ 
Florus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  'yniat  little  can  be  saidr  abo.ut  ihe  6i>| 
tWe  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  •Florus,  it  appears  from  this  Epistle  (v.  23); 
was  practising  to  become  an  orator  or  a  junsconsultus,  and  w,rote  yerses  qi 
the  softer  sort ;  in  the  second  Epistle  of  the  seco^d  Book  (v.  59)  we  have  ^ho 
same  information. 

Quintilian  (Inst.  Orat.  x.  8)  telte  an  anecdote  ot  one  Julius  Iflorns^vhoni 
he  calls  the  first  man  in  Gaul  for  eloquence.  Th.is  may  be  the  persbn  &orace 
addresses,  and  i£  so,  he  carried  out  succcssfolly  in  Gallia  the  pursi^it  of  lyhich 
Hprace  here  supposes  him  to  be  beginning  the  practice,  '  Horace  had  a  great 
regMrd  for  him^  as  appears  not  only  ftom  this,  but  from  the  other  Epistle,  i^p^ 
which  he  makes  his  excuses  to  him  for  not  having  scnt  him  aoy  poetry. 

Elorus  was  evidently  a  young  man  at  tfais  time,  and  aTl  the  persons  naijcti^ 
were  young.  One  of  them  (Celsus)  was  secretary  to  Tiberras,  Whether 
the  others  had  any  definite  occupation,  or  were  merely  travelling  to  ertlaiTge 
their  experience,  and  see  the  world,  is  not  stated.  Horace  assumes  that  they 
are  not  wasting  their  time,  but  pursuing  their  stndies  and  practising  their 
pens.  He  inquirea  after  his  young  Criends  in  a  way  that  shows  his  interest 
m  them,  offers  them  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  he  thinks  t^ey  need, 
and  especially  bcgs  Florus  to  be  reconciled  to  Munatins,  with  whom  he  hact 
for  some  reason  quaiTellcd.  This  was  probably  Horace^s  chief  de8ign'|ii 
writing  this  Epistle. 
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a.  Ihmaan^  m  Btilmmtw\  Tbe  f|i«t  of  fthiisfi  i»  A^Xfaiia  Ibnn  of  tiie 
Gmek  Bfifjc^.  It  bfts  been  observed  before,  tU»t  Honic»  geiierally  nfies  the 
liatin  termioatiDasjpi  the  &itti!«8  asd  Jilpisdfis;  aad  tl^e  G^elc  m  tlie  Odes. 
Tfa»  Hcbiiij»  he  elsewlie»  caUs.  ''  hiefiuB  sodalem  "  (C  i  2^.  19).  Tiberlus 
passed  throngh  Macedonia  aud  Thruce  on  bis  way  to  AnQ§iii|t«  (Se^  Ina^ 
ditdion.^ 

4.  9<emai  tntar  eumnth  tmres,]  *  Tarrifl  -  vay  m.eaB  fk  eastle  or  fortified 
plaea»  aod  obo  of  tfaese  that  Hofaee  mentions  is  probably  Abyd^^  oa  tbe 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Tha  oth^  may  lUive  heen  Sestos,  oi^  th^ 
£arq}ean  side.  The  strait  takes  a  bend  to  the  northeast  betwee^  thf  two 
toWBs^  and  Abydofi  atood  directly  soiuh  of  Sescos,  at  tbe  d^stai^  of  thivty 
stadia.  The  current  runs  very  strong  betwecn  them,  and  this  is  e^pressed 
in  the  text ;  n&twithstandiqg  which»  t&re  is  a  populav  story  thftt  Xi^nder,  a 
youth  of  Abydos,  swam  aeiToss  repeatedly  by  night,  to  visit  Hevo,  tbd  priest- 
«88  of  Venin,  at  Seatos.  Orid  faas  two  £pistlesy  supposed  to  h«kYe  pfissed 
l^etweeB  tbe  loveni  (HevQid.  18, 19) ;  and  Virgil  (Geori».  ui  ^58,  sqq.)  «efers 
to  the  stoiy.  The  same  adventure  was  .accomplished  by  Lo^  ^roa  imd  n 
aonqwBioB,  at  the  yeap  181Q,  in  the  month  of  May. 

.  6.  Quid  atuHom  cokon  Qpmm]  Aa  to  '  coboFs/  see  S.  i.  7.  93,  b.  '  Ope- 
nim*  heknes.  to  'quid/  and  significs  ^vritiags/  either  prose  or  PQ- 
etry. 

7.  aombere  samitf]  Compare  C.  i.  12.  2,  "samis  eelebrare."  ^Sum^' 
iB  sometimes  used  in  a  biul  aonsc,  as  we  use  *  assume/  '  presam^ ' ;  bot  it  is 
not  so  hese.  It  is  the  word  Horace  generally  uses  in  this  eonneeticiiB.  f^ 
A.  P.  38.    With  ^diffundit  in  aevu»'  oompare  C  iv.  14,  init. 

%  QtUd  Tiiius  Momam]  Of  Tttiqs  the  Schocliasts  say,  that  he  was  f|  tr^gie, 
and  lyric  poet.  Accordlng  to.  Horace,  he  waa  not  afraid  to  imitate  Pindai^. 
This  young  man  was  more  rash  than  Horace  himself  (C.  iv.  ^.  1).  There  i$ 
aa  oae  upon  record  with  whom  the  person  in  the  text  ean  be  ideati^edy 
though  some  supposo  he  may  bo  tlic  person  TibBllua  miCBlioni^  (i.  4<  73^ 
''  Haec  mihi  quae  canercm.4'itio  Deus  edidit  ore." 

venturus  in  ora  ?]  This  expression  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  Ennius's 
"  volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum,'*  whieh  Vii^il  has  imitatcd  once  or  twicc. 

10;  expaUuU]  This  is  used  as  in  C.  iii.  27.  27,  "  mediasque  fraudes  Pai- 
luit  audax." 

1 1 .  lacus  €t  riix)s  ausus  apertos.]  These  are  opposed  to  the  decp  and  hid- 
d?n  spriugs  of  Pindar's  genius. 

-  14.  Aa  tragica  destievit  et  ampuUatur]  The  first  of  th^se  words  refers  to  the 
pass^ena  scpresentcd  in  tragedy,  the  other  to  the  pompoua  words  cmploycd 
byinforipir  writera  to  express  them.  'Ampulla,'  significs  a  soxt  of  bottle 
%rith  a  hig  round  beliy,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greck  X^^cv^o^  whicU  wa9 
uaed  to  ^nify  great,  awelling  worck.  Horace  appcars  to  bave  bcciji  tlic  ^xsl 
to  suhstitute  the  Latin  words  '  ampullari  *  and  '  ampuUa '  (thc  fir&t  of  which 
he  prohably  coiued)  for  XtiKyOiC^iv  and  \riKv6og»     See  A  P.  d7. 

15u  Quid  mihi  Gdsus  agit  ?]  '  Quid  agia '  ia  the  commoB  ^rmula  ibr 
*How  d' ve  dai'  See  S.  i.  ?.  4;  Epp.  i.  8.  3.  Cclsus  ia  most  probably 
Celsua  Atbinovanas,  to  whom  thc  eighth  Episde  is  addrcssed.  We  know 
nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  Tibcrius,  and  hia  sccre- 
tary("comiti  scribaeque  Neronis,"  8.2).  The  advico  Horace  here  aeods 
him  ia,  to  write  something  origiual,  and  not  confine  himself  to.  the  idcas  of 
oither  authora,  either  in  the  way  of  tranalation  or  imitation.  Xt  ha»  becB  meB> 
tk>ned  bcfore  (C.  i.  31,  Introduction)  that  Augustua  attachcd  a  librarv  to  the 
temple  he  built  for  Apollo  on  the  Mons  Palatinus.  .^sop's  fabhs  of  the  iack- 
daw,  who  dressed  himself  in  the  peacock's  cast-off  feathers,  is  told  by  rhae- 
drus  (13).  hiirmioi  ko\oi69  waa  a  proverb. 
.  21.  C^wxamvolimi    Thia  «oiutitudio  o£  %  b^.  gathi^Bg  himj  kwm 
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thyme,  Horace  applies  to  himself  (C  iv.  2.  27,  sqq.)-    As  to  'orator'  and^ 
'respondere/  see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.,  aud  on  *  hederae  praemia,'  Ree  C.  i.  1.  29. 

23.  seu  civica  jura  Respondere]  This  is  a  singular  expression  for  the  usoal 
* jus  respondere,'  or  *  do  jure  respondere,'  which  was  said  of  the  jurisconsul- 
tus.    (See  S.  i.  1.  9.) 

26.  Frigida  curarum  fomenta]  'Fomcnta*  here  seems  to  mean  honor, 
riches,  &c.,  by  which  care  is  sought  to  be  alleviatcd,  but  which,  after  all,  are 
but  cold  remedies,  and  ineffectual ;  "fomenta  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia," 
as  Horaco  says  (Epod.  11.  17,  where  see  note). 

28.  parvi  properemus  et  ampli]  As  to  '  properemus,'  see  Epp.  2.  61,  n., 
and  with  the  sentiment  compare  Epp.  1.  25,  "Aeque  pauperibus  prodest, 
locupletibus  aeque." 

30.  si  tibi  curae]  Horace  says,  "  You  must  write  me  back  word  whether 
you  make  as  much  of  Munatius  as  he  desen^es,  or  whether  your  mutual  re- 
gard,  like  a  wound  ill-sewn,  refuses  to  unite,  and  is  tom  open  again"  Mu- 
natius  hasbeen  mentioned  before  (C.  i.  7,  Introduction)  as  the  son  of  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  the  consul  of  b.  c.  42.  We  know  nothing  more  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  consul  in  a.  d.  13,  and  that  he  was  afcerwards  sent  as  ono 
of  the  commissioncrs  from  the  senate  to  the  mutinous  German  legions  (Tac. 
-Ann.  i.  39).  It  appears  he  and  Florus  had  quarrelled ;  we  are  not  told  what 
it  was  about ;  but  Horace  attributes  it  to  youthful  heat  and  ignorance  of  the 
world.  He  likens  them  to  unbroke  horses,  and  tells  them  that  they  ought  to 
make  it  up,  and  that  when  they  come  home  they  will  find  the  fatted  calf 
ready  for  sacrifice.  Compare  G.  i.  36,  written  on  the  retum  of  Numida.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  sentence  together  so  as  to  raake 
Uie  construction  regular  and  natural,  but  the  sense  is  clear  enough.  Horaco 
frequently  uses  <  dignus '  with  the  infinitive.  See  C.  iii.  21.  6,  n.  *  Indignus  * 
he  uses  in  the  same  way  hcre,  and  in  A.  P.  231,  biit  in  the  usual  prose  con- 
straction  with  'qui'  and  the  subjunctive  in  S.  ii.  3.  236.  By  'frateraum 
foedus '  Horace  only  means  that  they  were  or  had  been,  and  ought  to  be, 
"paene  gcmelli  Fraterais  animis,"  as  he  says  bflow,  Epp.  10.  3. 


f  EPISTLE    IV. 

This  Epistle  is  addrcssed  to  Albius  TibuUus,  the  poct,  to  whom  also  C. 
i.-  33  is  written.  The  lctter  only  professes  to  be  one  to  inquire  after  Tibul- 
lus ;  but  occasion  is  taken  to  commend  his  foiixmes  and  himsclf,  and  to  bid 
him  live  every  day  as  if  it  were  the  last.  Horace  writes  to  his  friend  (proba- 
bly  from  !^rae)  at  his  place  near  Pedum,  a  to^^  of  Latium,  not  far  from 
Praeneste.  There  Tibullus  had  a  good  estate,  inherited  from  his  father, 
which,  before  his  death,  he  appears  by  some  means  to  have  diminished. 
That  his  losses  must  have  occurred  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  v.  7.  Ile  lived  chiefly  on  his  estate,  in  the  quict  pursuits 
Horace  here  supposes  hira  to  bc  engaged  in ;  though  iramediately  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  he  accompanied  Messalla  into  Gaul,  and  was  absent  about 
a  year,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  comprised  all  his  active  life.  Horace, 
among  other  blessings,  assigns  him  good  health ;  nevertheless  he  died  young. 
It  appears  that,  while  many  disparaged  Horacc's  writings,  TibuUus  judged 
them  kindly,  and  the  affeotion  the  two  pocts  bore  one  another  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.  Tibullus  was  probably  ten  or  twclve  ycars  youngcr  tlian  Horace. 
Tibullus  died  the  same  ycar  with  Virgil  (b.  c.  20),  or  vcry  soon  aftcr. 

1.  sermonum  candide  judex]  See  Introduction.  The  Satires  must  have 
been  pnblished  some  time,  aud  some  of  the  Epistles  may  have  been  written 
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and  made  known  to  Horace**  intiniate  friends.  Tlie  xvord  '  sermones '  there- 
fore  applics  probably  (whether  Horace  publishcd  them  with  that  title  or  not) 
ta  the  Epistles  as  weli  as  the  Satires,  and  whatever  Tibulius  had  seenhe 
approved.  • 

2.  regione  Pedanaf]     See  Introdaction. 

3.  (Mssi  Pat-mensis  opuscnla}  Parma  (Parma)  was  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Boii,  at  the  edge  of  the  Macri  Campi,  in  CisaJpine  Gaal,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  iiin8*into  the  Po  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town. 
The  Via  ^milia  passed  through  Parma.  Cassius  of  Parma  was  one  of  the 
marderers  of  Julius  Cffisar,  and  a  '  tribunus  militum'  in  the  army  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  He  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  known  to  Horace. 
After  following  the  fortnnes  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  he  joined  M.  Antonius,  on 
whose  side  he  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  After  that  battle  he  retircd  to 
Athens,  and  there  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Augustun  What  the 
*  opuscula '  Horace  refers  to  were,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
thonght  well  of  them. 

4.  sileas  inter  reptare  salubres]  'Repto'  (frequentative  of  'repo'),  which 
contains  the  same  root  as  €p7ria>,  signifies  to  saunter,  or  go  about  quietly ;  and 
I>ucretiu3  applies  it  to  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  downs  (ii.  31 7 ).  The  woods 
are  called-  'salubres,'  bccause  Iheir  shade  protects  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  Cicero  says  (Cat.  M.  c.  16) :  "Ubi  enim  potest  illa  aetas  (senectus)  aut 
calescere  vel  apricatione  mclius  vel  igni,  aut  vicissim  umbris  aqnisve  refrige- 
rari  salnbrius  ?  " 

6.  I^n  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.]     *  Sine  pectore '  is  used  twice  by  Ovid 
(Met.  xiii.  290),  "rudis  et  sine  pectore  miles."    Heroid.  xvi.  305 : 
"  Hunccine  tu  speres  hominem  sine  pectore  dotes 
'Posse  satis  formac,  Tyndari,  nosse  tuae "? " 
It  means  '  intellect,'  of  which  the  ancicnts  held  the  heart  to  be  the  seat. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  *  cras.'     Terence  uses  '  Tune  eras  ? '  for  '  Is  it  you  ? ' 
The  idlom  is  unlike  anvthing  of  our  own.    The  imperfect  is  used  irregularly 
in  C.  i.  27.  19,  and  31.  4. 

6.  formam,]  In  an  old  biography  of  Tibullus  he  is  called  "Eques  Boma- 
nus  insignis  iorma  cultuque  corporis  observabilis." 

»  7.  de&runt]  The  poets  not  uncommonly  shorten  the  penult  of  the  third 
plural  of  this  tense. 

10.  Gratiay]  TibuUus  was  generally  popular,  and  'gratia'  means  popu- 
larity. 

1 1 .  mundus]  This  is  explained  by  S.  ii.  2.  65 :  "  Mundus  erit  qui  non 
oiFcndat  sordibus." 

15.  Me  pinguem  et  mtidum]  This  corresponds  to  Suetonius*s  description 
of  Horace'8  pcrson,  "  Habitu  corporis  brevis  fuit  atque  obesas."  On  *  bene 
carata  cute,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  38.  Horace  indulges  his  friend  with  a  joke  at  his 
own  expense.    He  was  getting  sleek  and  in  good  keeping. 


\r'  EPISTLE   V. 

As  to  Torquatus,  the  person  whom  Horace  in  this  Epistle  invites  to  dine 
with  him.  sce  C.  iv.  7,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  the  evening  before 
^he  birthday  of  Augustus,  which  was  the  23d  of  September.  The  Epistle 
contains  a  good-tempered  invitation  to  dinner,  nothing  more. 

1.  Si  potes  Archiacis]  These  are  said  to  be  couches,  named  after  their 
mjiker,  Archias. 

2.  olu8  omne]     The  farc  Horace  offers  would  not  be  very  inviting  to  a  mod- 
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«m  dineiMmrt;  blii  b^  leefhd  to  hffre  livigd  cMeflj  cm  tfie  ]MHn5e  cff  fl»  |fft»- 
deii  liiiiisedf,  and  *fAm  omiw'  tnay  bare  fceen  •  soit  of  tSdiad,  or  othef  4hh, 
^mpeuiided  «C  di^rent  regetl^ilefl.  The  dfnner  fs  Hxed  il  a  rsther  lli«9 
hour  for  the  time  of  year,  to  give  Torquatus  tim8  to  iinish.his  business.  (See 
S.  ii.  7.  33,  n.)  'Pateiia'  is  the  dimkmtivo  cf  ^patina/  as  'e«ltUttm'  of 
^cathrani'  (S.  i.  d.  90). 

4.  VimcL  bibm  itmm  Tauro  diffim]  T.  Stotilius  Tattrks  'viras  MtisvA  for  the 
ae<!««d  time  t:  €.  26,  The  age  of  the  wlne  ^s  nscialt^  noted  bv  the  eensul- 
drip  in  whidi  it  was  biottled.  Sce  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.,  and  as  to  ^dii¥lDsa,'  see 
C.  iv.  5.  34,  n ,  and  S.  ii.  2.  58.  As  to  Mintnmae  and  Slnvtes^,  tsee  S.  i  5. 
40,  n.  Petrinns  was  •  lull  ovcrhanging  Sinnessa,  or  a  tra<t  of  land  in  its 
nei^bsvlieod.  The  ov^owings  of  the  Garlgliano  (liris),  on  which  Mfnt«r- 
nae  stoedy  still  render  the  sunonndinfj^  oonntrj  damp,  And  it  is  -wtv  thinty 
inhabited.  The  Fafornus  ager  snd  Mons  Masstens,  with  their  eelebrated  . 
▼ineyards,  wer«  'm  the  neighbofhood  of  Sinoessa.  It  does  liot  appioar  that 
Horace's  wine  was  of  the  bcst,  but  two  vineyards  clos«i  to  each  ethef  aaay 
prodfice  wines  of  y&tj  diiFererit  quality. 

6.  aretMe  nd  impennmfer,]    "  Fttch  it,  or  else  pnt  toarself  imdei*  my  *  kA-  . 
periiim/  "  as  tf  be  as  master  h«d  the  *  imperiam  *  at  his  own  tabtc.    *  Afce«- 
80 '  is  compomnded  of  '  ar '  ( which  is  equivafent  to  '  ad ')  and  *  eesto/  whioh 
iBToim  the  same  mot  (•  ci-')  as  *cieo.^ 

?.  Jamdudim  mkndat  Jbcas]  See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n.  As  it  was  8fimttt«r,  he 
does  not  mcan  that  the  iire  was  burning,  but  that  the  '  foctis,'  by  which  iie 
mekms  that  Which  stood  in  the  Atrium,  near  die  images  of  the  Lmi^  And 
which  was  prbbsbly  of  biionzc,  had  been  bumisfaed  and  made  f^ay  for  the  i6d- 
casion.  '  SujieHex '  legaUy  included  all  honsehold  fnmitnre  Imt  such  as  was 
of  gold  or  silver,  gild^  or  plated ;  that  is,  it  included  tables  of  all  sorts, 
<ihairsy  beRcheB,  cmiches  (cTen  when  they  were  omamented  with  silver),  wiA 
their  drapei^,  ibotstoots,  napkins,  candclabra,  ramps,  and  all  smts  of  ve«$i^l5 
Y>f  etfrtheiiwims,  gtass,  bmnxe,  whether  Ibr  eating  or  drinking.  Wedftng-li^ 
parel  was  not  included,  nor  pcrhaps  ivory  omaments. 

9.  Et  M&schi  cAHitm :]  If  we  can  trast  the  Scholiasts,  Moscfans  was  a 
famous  rhctorician  of  Pergaraum,  who  was  chaiged  with  the  erime  of  poiso». 
ing,  aftd  hk  ciftase  was  undertakcn  by  TorqQata»y  and  also  by  Asiniito  P<jiiio 
("insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis,"  C.  ii.  I.  13). 

ems  nuto  Vojmife]    See  Introdiiction.    it  faappened  thiMi  the  ^3d  of  Sept^m- 
ber,  Angustns'8  birthday,  was  one  'of  those  days  in  which  the  early  part  wai 
*  nefdistaii ' ;:  tbM;  isy  the  pmstor  couM  not  hoid  bis  conrt  tilT  a  liniter  faonr  tlkan  , 
usual.     Hence  it  is  markcd  in  the  Calendar  N.  P.  (*Nefitetw8  Prlor').     So  ' 
that  k  was  dOtfbty  a  faoliday  fm  Torqaatas,  andl  he  cbnld  Ke  in  bed  without 
damiijgiH^  his  ciuno,  and  therefore  migfat  sit  vp  late  with  \m  friend. 

11.  AffKimm}  Thfs  word  does  not  «ccaratelj^  ^ply,  fer  the  smMner 
endcd  and  the  autamn  b^n  on  the  Ides  of  Sepiembor.  .Bat  iaf  that  momh 
the  nights  are  particularly  oppressive  in  hot  climates. 

12.  Qio  mihijbrtanam]  This  is-ftn^  eUtptical  way  of  speaking,  which  must 
be  iilled  up  according  to  tho  context.  *  Quo  mihi  fortunam  dedit  Deus ' 
may  do  here.  *  Quo '  is  *to  what,'  thnt  is,  '  to  what  purpose,'.  as  in  C  ii. 
3.  9,  sqq.,  where  thcre  is  an  ellipse.  Ovid  has  "  Quo  inihi  fortunam  quae 
BtfAqaam  fallere  curet'?"  (A4n.  ii.  19;  7). 

14.  Amdet  inmm  ;]  As  'dissidet'  is  used  to  signify  ditference,  fiorace 
n^  'assiictet'  to  signify  resemblance.  It  is  not  so  used  elsewlierc.  The 
guests  not  uncommonly  wore  wreaths  of  iiowers  on  their  heads,  and  carrieJ 
them  in  their  hands  ;  and  we  can  understand  their  scattOring  thcm  ahout  the 
table  andr  iloor,  especially  when  they  wero  menj.  But  it  appears  that  the 
slaves  scattered  flowers  about,  for  the  sake  of  their  pOrfume.  Homce  says : 
'*  Paroentes  ego  dexteras  Qdi :  sparge  rosas  "  (C.  iii.  19.  21 ).  Fresh  flowdrs 
were  probably  scattered  at  intervals  during  the  di&aer.  ^  t 
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V5,  pStftarqm  vej  inconsuttus  haben.)     See  C.  ii.  ^.  28 ;  iii.  19.  18. 

16.  Qtiid  non  ebrietas  desiaitat  ?\  *  Desig^at'  is  to  do  aiijthing  oiit  of  the 
imf,  ak  ift  T6rence  (Adelpfa.  i,  2.  6) : 

**  quac  facta  surit 
Omitto :  modo  quid  desi^avit.     ML  Quidnam  id  est  i. 
De,  Fores  efiregit  atque  m  aedes  irruit." 
Horace  says,  '  What  strarige  things  wili  not  ebriety  do  ? '    As  to  *  operta  f6- 
<5ludit/  comparfe  C.  i.  18,  16:  iii:  21.  16;  Epod.  11.  14;  and  the  places 
•^uoted  iri  thfe  noite  on  S,  i.  4.  87,  ' 

1 8,  addoeet  aries,]  That  is,  iriore  particularly,  the  art  ot  speech  mentioned 
iri  ^e  next  line.  *  Addocet '  is  ari  rincommon  word,  and  is  like  the  Greek 
'itj^lkha&k€t,  'Pt^cundi  calices'  are  fuU  cups.  'Contracta  paripbrtas^ 
corresponds  to  '^angustam  pauperiem'  (C.  iii.  2.  1). 

21,  Seiec  e^  pwMmre j  Th6  *prbcurator'  was  one  of  the  chief  slaves, 
iirid  gerierftl  steward:  But  tfac  *promus'  was  alsb  called  'procurator  perii 
fsee  S.  ii.  2«  16),  ind  Honicc  says  he  h^s  undertaken  or  ordered  hiniself  to 
*rrarig6  cvciything  jfor  the  dinrier.  *  Haec '  refers  to  what  follows.  fie  says 
he  is  'Iddneus,'  obtiip^tent  tb  the  drity,  and  *non  invitus/  he  likes  it  *Im,- 
perof''  18  nbwhere  els^  used  as  it  is  here,  The  proper  construction  is  *  impe- 
latuririihi.'  So  Horace  alono  uses  'invideor'  (A.  P.  b6).  As  to  'toral? 
and  'mappa,'  see  S,  ii.  4.  81.  84.  'Corruget  nares'  riieans  to  make  ikh 
jgfoef^  turri  iip  ithrdr  npses  in  disgust 

&Sl.  eKminetj\  Thi$  is  an  old  word  for  *  to  tutn  out  of  doors.'  Horacji 
applies  it  to  telUng  tales  out  of  doors.  Of  thegu^ts  nothing  at  all  is  knowri^ 
*Totibt  pu0llft'  irieans  on6  who  has  more  attractioris  than  &orace's  dinner. 

28.  ttfcus  €!«t  €t  ^aribus  mrin-is :]  Horace  says  thefe  is  rOom  for  several 
*ftinftfrafe'  (S.  ii.  8.  22,  n.),  that  is,  four;  for  a  fuU  'triclinium'  held  nin© 
fyefsbns:  Brit,  corisideririg  the  heat  bf  the  weathcr,  he  thinks  it  as  wcll  not 
f*  hkv^  ihe  full  nrimbef,  'Capra,*  'caper,'  *hircus,'  are  all  used  td.signifj^ 
ihe  s^ell  fiN$m  tKe  iirm-pits  wheri  they  perspire.  ^  I 

30,  Tu  qwitus  esse.  velis]  He  had  only  to  say  how  many.persons  he  wished 
to  have,  and  lekvt  tlie  rest  (b  the  host  Horace  advises  his  fi-iend  not  to 
come  out  at  the  front  dooi:^  f  ostium,'  or  'janua  atriensis,'  for  fear  he  should 
£nd  a  client  waiting  to  catch  h^m,  but  at  the  back  door,  'posticum  ostium,', 
whick  the  Greeks  cttUed  ^evdo^/wi^,  a  false  door.  ^ 
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Who  Kumicius  was,  nobody  cari  tell,  anct  it  is  df  nb  importance.  Anjr 
Qther.nam.e  would  have  doi^c  as  welL  .  Kothing  tums  upon  tJie  character  or 
circrimstiances  of  the  person  nominally  addressed.  , 

As.to  th,e  des^  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  to  support  virtue,  under  the  aspect  of 
a  calrii  self-content  ^  the  chicf  good.  The^ordmary  standards  of  happiness 
Sre  treatcd  with  coriteiript,  and  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  irony  rurining  through 
the  greater  pait  of  the  Epistle.  . 

. ,  1 . .  M/.arfiii»mn]  It  is  self-control,  or  tbe  pqwer  of  keepirig  the  ;aiind  in  an 
eqiiable  franie,  that  Hbrace  says  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  mari  happj 
iind  keeping  him  so.  *  Nil  admirari  *  can  only  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  thiS 
jhile  ,Wheri  admiratiori  amounts  to  a  stupid  wonder,  cxcessive  fear,  excitementj 
pr  pther  etfects  by  which  th^  judgment  is  misled  and  the  passions  roused  in- 
Juriously^    As  to  '  pixipe,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  32,  n. 

4.  stMt  ^ui/ormidiae  nulla]   'Eormido '  is  here  equivalent  to  deiaibaifiopiof 
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a  snperstitions  dread  of  the  iafloencefi  of  the  heayenlj  bodies,  which  acts  npon 
Tulgar  minds.    As  to  '  sunt  qui  spectent/  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n. 

6.  Arabas  ditantis  et  IndoSj]  Comp.  C.  iii.  24.  1,  The  treasures  of  the 
sea,  brought  from  the  East,  were  chiefly  pearls  and  coral. 

7.  Ludicrd  quid,  plausus]  This  refers  to  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  and 
othcr  shows,  by  which  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  such  rewards  as  they  could 
bestow,  were  sought,    As  to  the  singuiar  *  Quiritis,'  see  C.  ii.  7. 3. 

9.  fere\  This  is  used  much  as  *  prope '  is  above.  Horace  says  that  fear 
and  desire  are  much  on  a  par,  both  indicating  the  want  of  that  equanimity 
:Which  he  commends  at  starting.  *  Miratur '  expresses  the  astonishment  of 
fcar,  as  well  as  of  admiration,  and  so  does  *  stupet '  frequently,  and  'exterret' 
applies,  like  €Kjr\rja-a-€iv,  to  either  state  of  mind.  '  Torpet '  does  the  same. 
(See  S.  ii.  7.  95 ) 

15.  Insani  sapiens]  Whether  ironically,  or  carried  away  by  an  unusnal  fit 
of  enthusiasm,  Horace  maintain&  that  a  man  may  seek  virtue  itself  "  ultsa 
quam  satis  est.''  What  he  means,  or  should  mean,  is,  that  excitement  is  to 
be  avoided  in  the  pursuit  of  tlie  chief  good  as  well  as-of  subordinate  goods. 
But,  by  saying  that  virtne  itself  may  be  admired  inordinately,  he  is  able  to 
introduce  with  more  contemptuous  force  the  vulgar  objects  of  admiration  that 
follow,  respectin^  which  see  C.  iv.  8.  2  ;  S.  i.  4.  28 ;  u.  3.  118;  and  other 
places  in  the  Satires. 

17.  Inunc,]  The  general  meaning  is,  'Nowthen,  if  you  choose,  go  and 
run  aftcr  fine  things  and  wealth,  after.what  I  have  said  about  excitement  and 
excess.' 

21 .  dotalibus  emetat  agris]  This  is  equivalent  to  'metat  ex  agris  dotalibns/ 
»s  in  S.  ii.  2. 105  he  says  'emetiris  accrvo.'  *Emeto '  is  not  used  elsewhere. 
Who  is  meant  by  Mutus,  if  anybody,  is  not  known ;  probabl)^  no  one  in  par- 
ticular  is  alluded  to.  The  name,  though  it  occurs  in  inscriptions:,  and  thero> 
fore  is  a  Homan  name,  is  perhaps  adoptcd  here  by  way  of  oppositioo  to  the 
eloquent  man,  who  by  his  own  exertions  was  running  an  uneqaal  race  with 
the  othcr  man's  luck.  . 

24.  Quidquid  sub  terra  est]     This  is  like  Sophoclcs  (Aj.  646) : 

airavB*  6  fUuefKiS  KavapiBfirjms  XP^^^ 
^V€i  T*  abrjXa  Koi  <l>av€VTa  Kp{mr€Tai* 

[  *  In  apricum  *  means  *  to  the  rays  of  the  snn/  *to  the  light  of  day.' '  Horace 
means  by  thife  reflection,  that  the  man  necd  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  make 
himsclf  a  name^  since  time  would  swallow  it  up,  while  it  brought  forward  the- 
obscure. 

)  26.  Porticus  Agrippae]  In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  built  the  Pantheon  near  the 
Campus  Martius,  to  which  a  *  porticus '  was  attached.  He  also  built  in  the 
saroe  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victories  of  Augustus,  a  po*rticus, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Porticus  Argonautarum.  Which  of  the  two  is 
referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  the  second  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  called  *  Porticus  Agrippae.' 

As  to  the  Via  Appia,  see  Epod.  iv.  14 ;  S.  i.  5.  Most  of  the  towns  on  this 
road  as  far  as  Capna  had  coufitry-houses  belonging  to  wealthy  Bomans. 
Their  equipages,  therefore,  would  frequently  be  seen  on  the  Via  Appia. 

27.  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Anais.]  This  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking^ 
differing  little  from  C.  iv.  7.  15,  whcre  sce  note. 

28.  Si  latus  aut  renes]  *  If  you  are  siek,  take  medicine  ;  if  you  want  to  live 
properly,  seek  the  proper  means,  virtue  if  you  tliink  yirtue  is  the  way,  or 
riches,  or  honors,  or  good  eating.'  This  isthe  connection  of  the  parts  that 
follow,  this  advice  being  given  ironically,  as  observed  in  the  Introdnction. 

30.  fortis  omissis]  *  Be  resolute,  abandon  all  sdf-indulgences,  and  set  about 
this  work,'  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  On  *fortls,'  see  C.  S.  58,  n.  *Hoc 
age '  means  *  set  about  this ' ;  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
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5T.  WMm  ver^  j&Mfda]!  Corftp.  ''Aut  virtu^  iibmeii  ihane  est;"  ete. 
(Epp.  17.  41).  'LttCttM'  is  usaally  a  grore  dedicated  to  some  divinity,  and 
Hortu!e  riiaj^  meari  thaf  thie  maii  had  no  re^rd  for  what  others  held  sacred, 
bnt*  counted  a  cbrisecrated  grove  no  better  than  any  other  wood.  Or,  sinco 
Mucds  *  was  sOnietlmes  «sed  indiflferentlv  for  anjr  wood,  Horace  may  mean, 
'if  ydii  think  virtue  consistjs  bnly  of  words,  as  a  grove  does  of  trees.' 

32.  cdve  nt  portuit  occupet  afier,]  As  to  *occupo,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  27,  n.  Hor- 
ace  says,  "If  you  think  lightly  of  virtue  as  the  means  of  happiness,  be  active 
and  Biidte  tiSXmey :  dee  n^  ©ne  gets  intb  harbor  before  you,  to  carry  off  tho 
bosiness  before  you  arrive."  He  supposes  hinA  a  *  negociator,'  the  business 
of  which  class  was  cliiefty  that  of  banking  nnd  money-lending,  but  they  also 
engaged  itt  niepcahtile  transactibns,  the  difference  between  them  and  *merca- 
tores  '  being^,  that  the  lalter  travelled  with  their  own  wares,  while  the  '  nego- 
datorefl  'did  bu^iness  in  a  general  way. 

33.  Ne  Ctbifratieafl  *  Cibyra  Miyor '  was  sitnated  on  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dns,  on  the  northwest  bordera  of  Lyda.  It  was  calied  *  ma]jor,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  smaller  town  on  the  coast  of  Pamphyiia.  Twenty-five  towns  be- 
longed  to  .thfe  conventus  of  Cibyrai  and  its  commercial  transactions  were 
probably  large.  As  to  *Bithyna  negotia^'  see  C.  iii.  7.  3,  n.  *Negotia'  is 
comnsonly  used  for  the  business  transaetionjs  of  a  'negociator,'  as  Cicero,  in 
his  letter  introducing  Manlius  Sosis  to  Acilius,  proconsul  of  Sidly  ( Ad  Fam. 
xiii.  20),  says,  "habet  negotia  vetera  in  Sicilia  sua."  He  had  debts  to  get 
in,  and  aceoimts  ef  bld  standing  to  settle. 

34.  Miik  tedenta  rotundentur}  On  '  talenta,'  see  S.  ii.  7. 89,  n.  *  Rotundo ' 
is  not  used  in  this  sense  elsewnere.  The  meaning  is  the  sameas  ours  when. 
we  talk  of  a  round  number :  it  is  a  complete  number,  leaving  out  fractions. 
'  Porro '  means  •  fartlier.*  *  Quadrat  acervum,'  *  niakes  tlie  fourth  side  of  the 
square/  as  it  were.    In  the  next  verse  *  fidem '  signifies  '  credit.'  i 

37.  r^na  Pecunia]  *  Pecunia '  is  here  personified  and  made  a  royal  lady, 
and  Jiivenal  apostrophizes  her  thus : 

"  Funesta  Pecunia,  templo 
Nondum  habitas,  nuUas  nummorum  ereximujs  aras.''  (i.  113.) 
Horace  here  repeats  ih  effect  what  he  said  iq  S.  ii.  3.  94 : 

"  Omnis  enim  i^es, 
Yirtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris 
Pivitiis  parent," 

38.  Suadela  Venusque.]  *  Suadela '  is  another  form  of  Suada,  who  Tepre- 
sented  the  (xreek  divinity  net^fo,  Persuasion.  The  name,  Cicero  tells  us, 
wa»  Latinized  by  Ennius  (Brat.  15).  UeM  was  usually  associated  with 
*Aipfibditij.  and  their  statiies  stood  together  at  Athens,  where  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain  Horate  muftt  have  seen  t^em.  I  cannot  find  that  Suada  had  any  tcmple 
or  separate  worship  at  Kome.  She  was  supposed  to  assist  Venus  in  presid- 
ing  at  marriages,  and  she,  the  Graces,  and  Mercury  were  the  acknowledged 
companions  of  that  goddess.  Therefore  Horace  associates  them  here.  Cicero 
tells  us  (Cat.  M^.  xiv.  50)  that  Ennius  called  the  eloquent  M.  Cethegus 
'*  Suadae  meduUam,"  'the  marrow  of  persuasion.'    (See  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.) 

39.  Mancipiis  locttples]  See  S.  ii.  7.  3,  n.  .  Cappadocia  was  govemed  by 
its  owi!  kings  from  a  very  early  period.  The  last  waa  Archelaus,  who  was  * 
appoiiited  by  M.  Antbnius,  b.  c.  36 ;  Ariarathes  VII.,  who  represented  the 
lineaiJungs  of  Cappadocia,  haying  been  deposed  and  put  to  death.  Arche- 
laud  ^as  king  at  thie  time  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  he  reigned  fifty  years. 
At  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  in  the  third  year  of  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  42).  He  had  lands 
and  slaves  on  them,  and  property  of  that  sort,  but  wanted  the  precious  metal. 
Ariobarzanes,  whb  was  king  of  Cappadocia  when  Cicero  was  governor  of 
Ciiicia,  is  described  by  him  as  *'rex  perpauper"  (Ad  Att.  vi.  3).    "NuUum 
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aerarinm,  nnllnm  yectigal  habet  ISMi  illo  reg^o  spoliatias,  nihil  rege  egen- 
tias  "  (vi.  1 ).  M.  Bratus  had  adTanced  him  large  sums  of  raonev  at  exorbi- 
tant  interest,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  Cicero,  tbough  ho  got  100 
talents  from  him,  was  unable  to  extract  all  the  debt.  Cn.  Pompeius  too  waa 
his  creditor,  and  all  he  could  gct  was  a  promissory  bond  for  200  talents,  pay- 
ablc  in  six  months  (vL  3).  Horace  adviscs  his  man  not  to  let  himself  be  as 
poor  as  this  king.  *  Uic '  is  an  adverb,  like  ivravBa :  it  means  *  in  this  po- 
fiition.'    (See  Epp.  15.  42.) 

40.  Oilamydea  LucuUuSf  ut  aiunt,']  L.  Ldcinius  Lucallus,  bein^  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  conducted  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia,  as  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  hfc,  but  being  saperseded  in  his  com- 
mand  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  he  retnmed  to  Rome  with  great  wealth  accnmolated 
by  himself  in  Asia,  which  he  devoted  to  eveiy  sort  of  costly  self-indulgencc. 
Plutarch  relates  this  anecdote  of  Horace^s,  with  a  little  variation.  A  praetor 
who  wished  to  get  up  a  public  spectacle  on  an  ambitious  scale  {(fnkoTifjuw 
fievov  frepi  Oeas)  applied  to  Lucullus  to  lend  him  some  purple  cloaks  for  a 
chorus.  Lucnllus  said  he  would  inquire,  and  if  he  had  any  he  would  let  him 
have  them.  The  next  day  he  asked  him  how  many  he  wanted,  and  when 
the  prffitor  said  a  hundred,  LucuUus  bade  him  take  twice  that  number. 

Tho  *  chlamvs '  was  an  upper  garment  wom  by  the  Greeks,  a  light  sort  of 
shawl  thrown  looscly  over  the  person  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Romans  did 
not  wear  it  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  never  more  than  an  occa- 
sional  garmcnt  at  Rome.  LucuUus,  it  seems,  had  brought  with  him  a  large 
nnmber  of  a  costly  kind  from  Asia,  where  thcy  were  wom  in  the  Grcek  cities. 
What  the  representation  may  have  been  for  which  the  prletor  wanted  these 
*  chlamydes '  is  not  ccrtain,  but  Grcek  characters  must  have  been  introduced. 

45.  Exilis  domus  esi]     This  is  said  ironically. 

50.  Mercemur  servum]  There  was  a  class  of  slaves  called  *  nomenclatores ' 
or  'fartores'  (crammers),  ovofutrdKoyoi,  whosc  office  it  was  to  accompany 
their  master  when  walking,  or  attend  him  at  home  at  the  hoar  of  'salutatio  * 
(whcn,  if  he  was  a  person  of  conseqnencc,  people  of  all  sorts  came  to  pay  him 
theu:  respects),  and  to  remind  him  of  the  names  and  circnmstanccs  of  his 
visitors,  and  anything  else  that  it  might  bo  necessary  for  the  master  to  ro- 
member.  If  he  was  aiming  at  any  offiee,  he  had  to  be  particularly  polite  to 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  his  *  nomenclator,'  if  he  were  clever,  would  be 
of  good  service  to  him  in  this  matter.  Horace's  advice  to  the  man  who 
tbinks  happiness  depends  on  snch  things  as  show  and  popularity  ('  spccics  et 
gratia')  is,  that  he  shonld  hire  a  clcver  *  nomenclator,'  if  he  had  not  one  of 
his  own,  to  go  with  him  through  tho  streets,  and  nudge  him  whenever  he 
came  to  any  one  of  influence,  and  remind  him  to  shakeliands  and  say  some- 
thing  civil  to  him,  calling  him  affectionately  '  my  brotber,'  *  my  father/  ac- 
cording  to  his  age.  *  Nomenclatores '  were  also  employed  to  explain  to  the 
gnests  the  names  ahd  qualities  of  the  dishes,  and  parasites  somctimes  took. 
this  office  upon  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  in  S.  ii.  8. 
I  laevum  Qaifodicet  kUus]  As  to  'laevum  latus,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  17^  n. 
'  51.  coffat  trans  pondera  dextram  Porrigere.]  *Cogat'  mcrely  expresses  the 
energy  of  the  nomenclator.  '  Pondera '  mcans  obstructions  of  vanous  kinds, 
which  werc  common  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Rome,  as  Horace  desciibes, 
Epp.  ii.  2.  72,  sqq.,  and  Juvenai  (iii.  245).  He  was  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  shake  hands  with  the  votera.  Cicero  (Pro  Planc.)  speaks  of  P.  Scipio 
Kasica,  when  a  candidate  for  the  a^dilcship,  shaking  hands  with  some  rough 
voter,  and  asking  him  good-Iiumoredly  "  if  he  walkod  on  his  hands,"  they 
were  so  hard. 

i     52.  Hic  mullum  in  Fabia  valetf]     Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Plebes  into 
thirty  tribes,  of  which  four  were  of  the  city  and  twenty-six  were  of  thc  coun- 
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tryl  Of  these  twentT-six,  ten  appear  to  havc  been  swallowed  np  by  the  oon- 
qaests  of  Poreenna  (see  Epod.  16.  4),  and  of  the  remaining  sixtecn  the  Fabia 
was  one.  The  numbcr  was  graduallv  increascd  from  sixtecn  to  tiiirty-onc ; 
bnt  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  243,  towards  the  end  of  the  iirst  Punic  War,  tliat  tlic 
Quirina  and  Vclina  wcre  addcd,  bcing  composcd  of  pcrsons  bclonging  to 
Curcs  and  Veiinus  in  thc  Sabino  tcrritory.  (Liv.  £pit.  xxx.)  These  wcrc  tho 
last  tribcs  that  wcre  formcd. 

53.  hic  fasces  dabit]  On  the  'fasces'  and  curulc  chair,  see  S.  i.  6.  97. 
'  Importunufi '  means  *  obstinate '  or  '  ill-naturcd ' ;  '  facctus/  '  polite.' 
'  56.  lucet,  eamus  Quo  ducit  guia;]  '  The  day  lias  dawncd,  let  us  be  ofF  nrd 
lay  in  our  supplies  ;  lct  us  hunt  and  fish,  as  Gargilius  hunted  when  hc  bonglit 
a  boar/  and  pratcnded  lie  had  caught  it  himsclf ' ;  that  is  to  say,  let  us  go  to 
market.  Who  is  meant  by  Gargilius,  we  havc  no  mcans  of  knowing.  Thc 
name  is  Roman.  It  occurs  in  inscriptions.  Jlc  wantcd  to  establish  his  rcpu- 
tation  as  a  Imntsman :  got  up  bcfore  flaybrcak  and  rctumcd  to  the  cily  b(  foro 
the  moming  was  ovcr,  and  passcd  through  the  Foram  while  it  was  full  of 
people,  witli  ncts,  spcars,  and  mcn,  and  a  mule  caiTying  a  boar,  which  he  liatl 
not  cauglit,  but  purcha.scd. 

'     58.  jSagas,  renriWa,]     As  to  'plagac,'  sce  C.  i.  1.  28,  n.     They  wcre  loo 
large  to  be  carricd  by  mcn,  and  wcre  ladcn  on  mulcs.     (See  Epp.  18.  4G.) 
They  wcrc  somctimes  of  cnormous  extent,  as  statcd  in  Epod.  ii.  32.     Tho 
'  venabulum '  was  a  long  hunting-spear,  with  a  barbcd  point.     Virgil  (Aen. 
iv.  131),  dcscribing  the  hunting-puity  of  ^neas  niid  Dido,  says  ; 
"  Rctia  rara,  plagac,  hito  vcnabula  forro, 
Massylique  ruunt  cquites  et  odora  canum  vis/' 
They  wcre  used,  not  for  throwing,  but  thrusting. 

'  61.  Crudi  tumidiqm  laveiiiur,]  It  wonld  secm  that  Bome  gluttons,  with  tho 
jdea  of  renewing  their  apijctitc,  went  to  bathc  immcdiatcly  after  dinner,  as 
well  as  (which  was  the  generai  practicc)  injmcdiatcly  bcfore.  Sudden  death 
was  somctimes  the  cffect  of  this  folly.     See  Juvcnal  i  142. 

62.  Caerite  cera  Digni,]  Cajre  (Oervctri)  was  a  very  ancient  town  of  Etra- 
ria,  about  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Komc  About  b.  c.  354,  the  pcoplo 
of  Tarquinii  having  taken  up  amis  against  thc  Romans,  the  Cierites  wcre 
accuscd  of  aiding  thcm,  and  wcre  thrcatcncd  with  punishmcnt ;  but  having 
askcd  pardon,  they  obtaincd  it  at  the  exi>cnsc  of  half  thcir  territory.  Tlicy 
wcre  also  grantcd  the  Roman  francliisc,  without  the  *  suffragium '  or  right  of 
voting  for  magistrates.  *  Caeritum  cerac,'  or  *  tabulae,'  would  mean  propcrly 
a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  who  would  be  rcgistercd  whcn  thcy 
came  into  the  above  relation  to  Rome.  But  it  scems  probable  that,  at  this 
time,  the  name  applicd  to  the  rcgistcrs  of  all  those  who  werc  in  the  position 
of  '  aerarii,'  that  is,  of  thc  citizcns  of  such  towns  as  had  not  the  pcrfcct  frnn- 
chise,  and  of  those  titizens  who  had  for  any  cause  bccn  dcgradcd  from  thcir 
tribcsl  Thus  Horace  means,  that  they  who  took  such  a  low  vicw  of  life 
wfte  not  worthy  of  being  Roman  citizens,  bcing  more  on  an  equnlity  with  the 
crcw  of  Ulysses,  whom  Circc  tumcd  to  swine  (Epp.  2.  23,  n.),  and  who  slcw 
and  ate  the  kine  sacrcd  to  the  Sun,  though  they  swore  thcy  would  not,  ond 
their  return  home  dcpendcd  on  their  oath  bcing  kcpt.  Sce.Odyss.  xi.  105, 
Bqq. ;  xii.  303,  sq  ;  340,  sqq.  '  Rcmigium '  is  uscd  for  thc  rowcrs,  as  '  man- 
cipium,'  '  servitium,'  are  used  for  a  slave,  and  many  other  words  are  uscd  in 
the  same  way. 

65.  Siy  Mimnermns  uti  censef,']  Horace  was  familiar,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
the  writings  of  Mimnermus,  the  elcgiac  poet  of  Smytna.  Hepreferred  him 
to  Callimachus,  as  appears  from  Epp.  ii.  2.  99,  sqq.  His  poetry  is  of  a  mel- 
ancholy  cast,  as  far  as  we  ean  judgc  from  the  few  fragments  that  have  come 
down  to  us :  though  love  was  thcir  principal  thcmc  and  the  onlv  remedy  he 
zecognizcs  for  the  ills  of  lifc,  it  does  not  seem  a«  if  he  was  very  nappy  in  his 
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experietice  of  if.  Otte  fragment  that  has  becn  proserred  bears  olil  vrhat 
Horace  says.  He  may  have  kad  many  such  passages  in  bis  mind.  It  be- 
gins : 

i^^&poirf^  ot€  f»m  fii^tTi-  ravra  ftisXei,  k»  r.  X. 
Horai[$e  ftdds^  *  jocieq«e/  toeLjewhere  he  makes  Joeus  tiic  conipfinion  of  VeiMiff 
(C.  i.  2.  34). 

68.  histuerarnetum]     Thcre  is  no  difBculty  in  utiderstandirig  thft*  '"his' 
refers  to  the  riile  laM  dbwn  at  the  beginningr,  and  takeri  «p  in  v.  80  :• 
"  Sl  virtoi}  hoc  una  potest  dare  fortia  oiiiiasis 
Hoe  age  deliciis  " ; 
for  all  that  fDHoWs  is  only  recommended  irotiically,  Jtrid  in  snch  d-  '^f  m  t& 
hold  up  to  contempt  every  rale  of  iife  but  tiiat  of  virtne,- 


EPISTLE     VII. 

Ow  some  dcbasion  Horace,  having  gone  itito  the  country  for  change  of  air 
on  aceount  of  hid  licalth,  at  the  bcgiuning  of  Auo^t,  wfts  tempted  to  stay 
away  the  whole  montli ;  and  as  he  iiad  promised  Msecena&  to  retum  in  a  few 
days,  he  had  perhaps  received  a  letter  from  his  frlend,  rcminding  him  df  tliat 
promise,  and  begging  him  to  corae  back.  Miecenas  was  a  valetadirialian,. 
and  had  probabiy  some  of  the  quorulous  selfishness  that  usualiy  attcnds  on 
that  conditioti.  "Wo  may  infer  as  much  frora  tliat  Ode  (ii.  17)  which  begins, 
"  Cur  mc  querelis  exanimos  tuis  ?  *'  and  hc  vcry  iikcly  felt  the  wunt  of  Mop- 
ace's  society  at  this  time.  Wc  can  only  gather  the  tonc  of  his  letter  or  mfcs- 
sage  from  thc  character  of  IIorace's  rcply.  He  says  he  has  na  mindto  risie 
a  retum  of  his  stckness  by  going  back  during  the  autumn  to  Bome ;  indeed, 
that  Iie  meant  to  bo  abs'ent  at  soino  warm  place  on  tfae  coast  throa*]^)  tlicr 
wintcr ;  that  he  was  no  ionger  as  young  and  eheerful  as  he  had  been ;  that  bo 
was  sure  Msecenas's  liberality  was  bestowcd  upon  him  in  a  peneron»  Bpirit, 
and  that  he  did  not  mcan  to  compromise  his  indcpend^i\ce ;  for  if  he  cOuid* 
suppose  that  was  in  dangcr,  ho  would  give  up  everything  he  had«verri?oefVed* 
rather  than  forfcit  his  liberty.  He  illu<tratcs  his  positton  by  two  storics,— 
one  that  of  the  fox  who  got  into  a  vessel  of  com  *and  grcw  so  fiit  there  thaf 
he  could  not  gct  ont  agarn  (which  Horace  was  determined  to  prove  #as  riot' 
his  case),  and  the  othcr  a  splenetic  trick  playctl  by  L.  Philippas  upon  a  wor-' 
thy  raan,  whora  he  seduced  into  lcaving  \m  lionie  and  vocationand  scttilng- 
on  a  farm  in  tho  country,  the  resnlt  of  wbieh  unniitural  chaage  was-  the  total^ 
destmction  of  his  pcaceand  independcnce.  To.this,  too,  HoriKe  means^tb' 
say  he  will  never  let  Uimself  be  brought. 

1.  Q'unqne  dip^]  This  is  a  conventional  phn^e  tb  ejcprej^»  any  shoft  time. 
It  occurs  in  S.  i.  3*  16,  "  quinque  dkjbus  Nil  erat  in  locnlis." 

2.  Sesaiiem]    In  ft.  c.  8  this  montfa  first  received  the  name  of  Aiigtistn». 

5k  dum  ^fiinta  prima  niforqite]  Sce  S.  ii.  6.  18>  n.  The  'designntor'  Was' 
the  man  who  srrangcd  the  procession  at  the  fimeral  of  any  important  pcison, 
and  the  '  Jistofes^'  were  his  attendants  who  kept  order.   (See  8.  i.  &.  43.) 

8.  Offidomqm^sediditiis]  That  is,  attending  upon  great  peopte,  and  so' 
forth.  It  do^s  not  seera  as  if  the  diiBinutivc  form  *opeIIa'  had  a^riy  p^tica- 
lar  force.     Horace  uses  diminutives  when  it  suits  the  mcaf««re. 

10.  QHedsihmma  nitTvs  Alhanis]  *St'  is  uscd  with  rcf^rcnce  to  a  ftrtiit^' 
event,  even  if  it  be  not  hypothetical,  when  any  action- depcnds  ifpoft  tha* 
event,  as  (S.  ii.  3.  9), 

"  raulta  et  praedara  minantis 
Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto,"  * 
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aM  €i!scwh6re  *  sd  that  Jt  bccdtaies  ticarfy  eqiilvftlcht  to  '  <*iim.'  fe  !fay.c5,  fljr 
soon  as  the  snow  bcj^ins  to  lie  on  tlic  Alban  hills,  he  shall  go  down  to  the 
fiCa,  whetJwtr  t6  Tarcntnm  or  anyivhere  else,  Where  it  was  leiilUer  than  at  his 
OVvn  place  01»  itt  Homc.  *  Coqjractus '  expressetf  th^  attkude  df  a  ttian  sittin^ 
head  and  knees  together,  wrapped  up  by  the  fire  to  keep  himsdlf  ^rm;  The 
irest  wind^  hi  about  the  second  week'in  Febmary: 

14.  CbfofeT^/tf&et  Ao«pc«,]  The  man  ijj  made  a  Caiabriaki  only  to  givic  tlid 
Btory  inore  point. 

16.  Beniyne,]  This  is  a  polite  way  of  declining  the  oflfef.  "  Yota  mtQ  very 
gbod,"  the  refiisa!  bein^  cxptess^d  in  action.  (Sce  below,  v.  62.)  It  mlght 
ihean  acceptance,  just  as  the  French  say  *merdi,'  meBtliiig>  'yes*  of  *no,'  ac* 
cording  to  drcnitistanCes. 

22.  aiynis  dtt  e^  par(dm'y]  '  BtgnrS '  is  mascnline :  hc  is  ready  fo  ^rve 
^ose  Who  are  wotthy,  but  he  i*  no  sirapfeton ;  he  knbw»  the  dltterence  be- 
tWeeri  trne  money  and  courttcrfeit.  *  Lupini '  wert  a  kind  of  bcan  used  fot 
CotmtCrs  or  sham-rtioney  onthe  stage;  "  eomicura  attiiite"  as  it  ii  called  in 
Plautus  (Poen.  iii.  2.  20). 

24'.  Bigmm  praestitbo  me\  Jlorace  means  to  sfey  that  he  will  endejtvor  Xo 
shoW  hhnself  worthy  (rteferring  to  'dighis'  above)  iri  pfoportion  to  the  Cxccl- 
lence  of  him  (Mtecenas)  -Who  lias  laid  hira  nnder  such  obligations.  He  says, 
in  effect,  that  M^cenas  docs  not  b6^ow  his  Hbcrality  stupidly,  as  one  who 
^ave  Kis  friends  wiiat  he  was  just  as  ready  to  throw  to  the  ])igs,  or  t!ie  fool 
who  do^s  rtbt  fcnow  the  value  of  his  gifts.  He  only  gave  to  the  worthy,  and 
8uch  Horacci*t>«ld  try  to  prove  himsclf. 

26.  angustafrotite]     See  C.  i.  33  5,  n. 

27.  Reddesatdcs  ihqni,]  A  similar  instance,  illustfating  th^e  natttfe  of  the 
infinitive  as  a  ncutcr  substantive,  ocCura  above  (S.  ii.  7.  43)j  "Aufcr  Me 
rulttt  terferfe."  "In  the  Grock  langnage  this  ii  so  completcly  the  casc,.tbat 
the  article  mhf  be  prelixed  to  it  in  all  its  cases.  The  English  also  treat" 
their  infinitivcf  as  a  stibstantivef,  whefl  they  ptace  bcforo  it  the  preposition 
'  to.' " 

28.  Cinara^     I^C  C.  iv.  1.  4,  n.    ^ 

29.  vulp^nfa]  A  fox  cating  com  is  a  little  absnrd,  but  this  animaVs  cnn- 
ning  brings  him  frcquemly  into  storics  of  this  sort.  In  tliis  instance  he  over- 
rcaclies  himsclf.    In  respect  to  *criraera,'  see  S.  i.  I.  53,  rt. 

34.  Hac  ego  si  compeUor]  As  to  *compelior,'  sce  S.  ii.  3.  297.  Horace 
i^ys,  if  he  is  tannted  with  this  illustnttion,  fee  is  willing  to  rcsi-^n  cvcrything; 
by  wliich  he  means,  if  hc  is  comparcd  to  tlie  fbx  wIiO  had  got  into  a  store  and' 
bad  bceome  so  fkt  he  cottld  not  get  out  again;  in  cither  wortls,  if  it  was  snp- 
posed  that  hc  had  b^come  lazy  and  self-indulgcnt,  and  that  hc  could  not  as- 
sbrt  his  own  libcrty  till  he'  *o*6ld  cast  off  the  botinties  df  his  patrort,  hc  was 
#illing  to  give  them  up;  fbr  he!  lovcd  the  pcacef  that  waits  upon  poverty,  no* 
as  those  do  who  comincnd  it  at  rich  tables  spread  ^«'ith  daintic'?,  bnt  a^  orw 
who  would'  not  exchattge  hi»  ease  and  liberty  for  the  wc^th  of'Arabia(re- 
spccting  which,  compare  C.  i.  21;  1 ;  iri.  24. 1 ;  Epp.  i.  6.  6).  '  Aitilia'  wcro 
fattencd  ponltry  and  other  birds,  for  which  scrvice  there  werer  particvlaer  per- 
sons  efriploycd  ('fartOrcs/  ctrevTm). 

37.  fexqnepdterqne  Audisti  ctmtmy]  'Ile-x/  "W^hich  is  gerietany  ttscd  vh.  n' 
bad  sense  (C.  i.  4".  14,  n.),  is  hcre  uscd  in  a  good.  As  to  'audisti/  see  S'.  ii. 
6.  20,  n.  '  Verecundum '  mcans  *  revercntial'  It  cxpressies  that'  fbeliA* 
-Which  doero  says  i?  the  greatcst  ornamcnt  of  frieridship,  "Nam  maidfflum 
omariicntum  amicitiae  toMit  (|ui  cx  ca  tollit  vcrecimdiarii"  (Lael.  x^cii.  82}.* 
HoraiCe  means  to  sny  that  Moeccrra-s  had  always  ftmnd  him  fhll  ctf  affcctioriate 
respcct  and  gratitudii,  arid  whathe  was  in  hts  jntesencc,  he  w*as  no  lcss  in  his' 
abscnce ;  bnt  he  must  not  think  so  ill  6f  hirit  as  to  suppose"  he-  cmly  behavbd' 
sorbecaus.  i.  t  wantett  to  kecp  his  bounties^;  (»r^  if  ha  thou^t  6<!r,  let  \iSm'  iW 
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bow  willingly  he  coiild  resign  them  all,  even  as  readily  as  Telemadiixs  do- . 
clined  the  horses  of  Menelaus  (Odyss.  iv.  601,  sq.). 

45.  txtcuum  Tibur]  *Vacuum'  mcans  'idlc'  Whether  Horace  had  a 
hottse  of  his  own  at  Tibur,  or  not,  has  been  a  |ubject  of  much  discussion ;  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  had  not. 

46.  Philippus]  This  was  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  tribunus  plebis 
B.  c.  104,  consul  B.c.  81,  and  ccnsor  b.  c.  76.  He  was  a  very  diistingnished 
man,  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  popular  cause,  a  friend  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
and  a  powerful  orator. 

47.  octavam  circiter  horam]  The  follo^ving  is  Martial^s  description  of  tlie 
distribution  of  a  Roman^s  day ;  —  The  first  and  second  hours  were  given  to 
the  'salutatio,'  or  reception  of  clients  and  visitors.  At  the  third  hour  the 
courts  opened  and  business  went  on  for  three  hours.  The  sixth  hour  was 
given  up  to  rest  (and  the  *prandium'),  the  seventh  to  winding  up  busincss, 
the  eighth  to  exercise,  and  with  the  ninth  began  dinner.  (Mart.  iv.  8.)  In 
the  main  this  appears  to  have  been  the  division  of  the  day  in  Horace's  time 
likewise. 

48.  /bro  nimium  distare  Carinas]  The  Carinaj  was  a  collection  of  build- 
in^  on  the  north  side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  nnder  Mons  Esquilinus.  It  com- 
prised  the  houses  of  man j  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  was  Philippus. 
The  farthest  part  of  the  Carinae  could  not  have  been  above  tliree  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Porum  Komanum ;  but  Philippus  was  old.  Horace  means 
to  show  that  he  was  inclined  to  bc  pcevish,  being  tired  with  his  work  ih  thc 
Porum ;  and  in  this  splenetic  humor,  which,  if  tliis  story  be  true,  had  become 
habitual  with  him,  he  fell  in  with  the  man  Mena,  whose  easy  enjoymcnt  of 
life  made  a  strong  irapression  upon  him.  It  made  him  jealous,  and  he  re- 
solved  to  spoil  his  indcpendencc  if  he  could. 

t  50v  Adrasum  guendam]  He  Iiad  just  bcen  shaved,  and  was  paring  and 
cleaning  his  nails  leisurely  for  liimself  (*proprios  puiigantem  ungues');  he  i 
did  not  employ  the  barber  for  tliis  operation,  as  pcopTe  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  The  shop  was  cmpty,  because  those  who  would  come  for  busincss 
came  early,  and  those  who  came  to  lounge  came  later  (S.  i  7.  3).  *  Umbra,'- 
which  here  means  a  shop,  is  used  for  different  kinds  of  buildingtS  by  the  poets, 
as  a  'porticus'and  a  school.  See  Juvenal  (vii.  173):  "Ad  puguam  qui 
rhetorica  dcscendit  ab  umbra."  The  shops  were  open,  probably,  as  they  are 
in  Italy  now. 

I  54.  unde  domo,]  This  phrase,  which  is  equivalent  to  '  a  qua  domo,'  occurs 
in  Virgil  (Aen.  vili.  114) :  "Qui  genus?  unde  domo?"  Philippus  scnds  to 
know  who  thc  man  is,  where  he  comes  from,  whethcr  he  is  rich  or  poor ;  if 
'ingcnuus,'  who  is  his  father;  if  a  freedman,  who  is  his  *patronus.' 
1  55.  Vdteium  nomine  Menam,]  This  person  is  fcpresentcd  as  a  frcedman 
of  some  person  of  the  Volteia  gens,  of  wliich  one  or  two  are  mentioned  in  the 
Boman  writcrs.  A  freedman  took  the  Gentile  namc  of  his  master  on  his 
manumission.    The  name  Menas  is  akin  to  Menodorus,  as  Demas  to  Demc- 

.  trius,  Lncas  to  Lncanus,  Silas  to  Sylvanus,  Artemas  to  Artcmius,  etc. 
'     56.  sine  crimine,  notum  Et]    The  descnption  Menas  givcs  of  himself  is,  that 
he  is  a  crier  of  smail  means,  of  unblcmishcd  character,  well  known  as  a  per- 
son  whocould  be  active  or  qniet  as  the  occasion  required,  and  who  cnjoyed 
what  he  got ;  one  who  made  himself  happy  in  the  company  of  humble  pcople,    . 
in  the  possession  of  a  house  of  his  own,  at  the  theatrcs  and  Circus,  and  with 

*the  amusements  of  the  Campns  Martius.  *  Et  quacrere  et  uti,'  ^togctand 
to  enjoy,'  exprcsses  the  reverse  of  him  who  is  ^nescius  uti  Compositis '  (S.  ii. 
3.  109).  .'  Lare  certo '  is  opposed  to  a  lodging,  *  cocnaculum '  (Epp.  i.  1.  94-» 
n.).  It  appears  (v.  65)  that  hetransacted  business  as  a  seller;  probably  tie 
had  some  second-hand  things  of  iiis  own  to  dispose  of.  But  the  *  praeco '  was 
not  usually  the  person  who  managed  an  '  auctio,'  which  was  presif' '  i  over  U)y 
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sn  'axgentarins/  and  he  emplbyed  a  'praeco.'  See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  *Certo 
lare '  is  a  common  phrase,  as  Bentley  himself  has  shown,  as  in  Virgil  (Geoig. 
iv.  155),  "Et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penates";  and  (Aen.  vi.  673), 
"Nnlii  certa  domus  ;  luci^  habitamos  opacis."  Compare  £pp.  i.  15.28: 
"  Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret." 

61 .  Non  sane  credere  MenaA  *  Sane '  is  not  commonly  used  in  negative 
sentences.  It  is  an  adverb  of  emphasis.  As  to  *  beniene,'  see  above,  v.  16, 
and  on  the  subjunctive  '  neget,'  compare  S.  ii.  6.  31,  "  What,  he  deny  me  ?  " 

65.  tunicato  scruta  popelio]  To  be  without  the  toga  in  th%  streets  was  not 
considered  respectable.     It  was  confined  to  the  lowest  sort  pf  peoplc,  which 


is  expressed  by  the  diminutive  *  popello.'  This  word  is  used  only  here  and 
by  Persius  (iv.  15).  '  Scruta '  signifies  small  wares,  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  ypvny.    As  to  'occupat,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  28,  n. 

67.  mercenaria  rinc/la,]  The  bonds  (that  is,  the  occnpations)  of  buying  and 
selling.  Mena  offers  these  as  his  excuse  for  not  having  waited  npon  Philip- 
pus  in  the  moming,  at  his  '  salutatio,'  as,  after  his  attention  of  the  previous 
day,  he  would  have  fejt  bound  to  do  if  he  had  had  time. 

71.  Poet  nonam  venies;]     See  above,  v.  47,  n.,  and  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

72.  dicenda  tacenda  locatua]  This  is  a .  familiar  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
prjTov  apprfrw  r'  €iros.(Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1001),  which  was  a  conventional 
phrase.  It  means  all  manner  of  things.  Persius  (iv.  5)  has  "  dicenda  tacen- 
daque  calles."  Virgil  ( Aen.  ix.  595 ),  "  digna  atqne  indigna  relatu  Vocife- 
rans."  Horace  means  that  Volteius  was  placed  at  his  ease  by  his  host,  and, 
being  a  simpie  man,  talked  of  what  came  uppermost  withont  waiting  to  see 
if  it  was  out  of  season-  or  not.  '  Dimittero '  was  a  word  of  poiiteness  nsed 
among  equals,  as  above,  v.  18. 

73.  Hic  ubi  saepe]  After  he  had  brokcn  the  ice,  Volteius  was  easily  per- 
snaded  to  repeat  his  visits,  tiU  at  last  he  became  an  established  gnest  and  a 
daily  attendant  at  the  rich  man's  moming  rcceptions,  till,  on  one  occasion, 
he  was  invited  to  accompany  Philippns  to  his  country-seat  in  the  Sabine 
country,  during  the  '  feriae  Latinae.'  This  festival  was  of  the  highest  an- 
tiqnity.  Its  proper  namc  was  Latiar.  The  holidays  lasted  six  days,  during 
which  all  manner  of  festivities  went  on,  and  business  was  suspended.  They 
were  '  feriae  conceptivae,'  that  is,  they  were  annnal,  bnt  not  held  always  at 
the  same  season,  which  is  what  Horace  means  by  cailing  them  'indictae.' 
The  magistrates  appointed  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

79.  dum  requiem,  dum  lisus]  Philippus,  tired  with  his  work,  refreshed  him- 
self  by  getting  amusement  at  other  pcople's  expense.  He  gave  the  man  a 
8um  equivalent  to  about  £  60  of  English  money,  and  offered  to  lend  him  as 
much  more. 

84.  vineta  crepat  mera:]  So  Cicero  says  (Ad  Att.  ix.  12),  "Mera  scelara 
loquuntur."  (Ib.  13.)  "  Dolabella  suis  literis  merum  bellum  loquitur." 
(iv.  7.)  "Chaerippus  mera  roonstra  nnntiaret." 

87.  Spem  mentita  seges,]     See  C.  iii.  1.  30,  n. 

91.  Durua  —  attentu»qtie]  Philippns  means  that  he  appears  to  be^oo  hard- 
working  and  anxions  abont  his  affairs.  Compare  S.  ii.  6.  82,  "  Asper  et 
attentus  quaesitis  " ;  and  £pp.  i.  16.  70,  "sine  pascat  dnms  arctque." 

92.  Pot  me  miaerum,]     Gellius  (xi.  6)  says,  respecting  oaths  of  this  sort, 
•  that  women  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  men  by  CJastor,  but  both  men  and 

women  wouid  swear  by  the  temple  of  •  Pollux,  *  Aedepol,'  and  this,  he  says 

on  riie  authority  of  Varro,  was  only  adopted  by  men  in  later  times,  whereas 

it  had  always  becn  nsed  by  women,  who  got  it  from  the  Eleusinian  mys- 

teries. 

;     94.  Quod  te  per  Genium]     See  Epp.  ii.  1.  144.    This  nse  of  the  relative 

Kquod'  in  entreaties  is  common,  as  in  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  363),  and  Terence 

AAndr.  i.  5.  54).    It  was  cnstomary  for  slaves  to  pray  to  liieir  masters  by 
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th^ir  genitts.  'fh^  ftoitiiins  beliered  fhat  erei^T'  inan  had  a  ^cnins,  tllbu^ 
fheir  nbtibns  on  the  sti!>ject  were  vety  confused  appafently.  According  t6 
the  name  (which  ittvolves  the  samc  eicihent  as  yeVctrip,  yt-po/iai),  it  should 
be  the  attendttnt  on  a  nikn's  birth,  as  il  was  belieVed  to  be  tUe  inseparablo 
companion  of  his  life.  It  reptesented  his  spiritual  idefitity,  and  the  character 
Of  the  genius  "^tts  the  chafdctcr  of  the  man.  Hence  we  undersland  why  the 
marnage-bed  wds  sacred  to  the  geniits  (Epp.  i;  1.  87,  n.).  Hence  Hbrace, 
speitks  6f  "gchitim  memorem  brevis  aevi "  (Epp.  ii.  1. 143),  dnd  offerings  of 
ij^ihe  and  ^owers,  and  such  like,  Were  said  td  be  presented  to  the  genius  wlien 
A  man  Wafe  indtitgihs:  in  that  waV  him^elf  (A.  P.209). ,  This  explains  tbe 
^xpresslons  "  genio  indulgcfTe  "  (Persius  v.  151),  "genium  suuni  detraudare'* 
(Terence,  Phohn  i.  1. 10),  "gehinni  curare'^  (€.  iii.  17.  14).  Women  hrf 
their  genii,  but  they  were  liaihed  J\iirOne$. 
98.  «^hMh  €tt,]     B^  S.  il.  3.  312. 


EPISTLE     VIII. 

KBSPBGTiifG  the  pcrson  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  wtittett,  iftld  the  occa- 
siOn,  see  £p.  3  of  this  Book,  Inti-oduction,  and  note  on  v.  15.  I^orace,  it 
appeais,  was  not  in  very  good  humor  with  hiniself  when  he  wrote  it.  He' 
describes  him^If  a6  Buffering  less  fram  bodily  thdn  mentAt  ^edkness,  irrita- 
bility,  slngffishness,  penrerseneFsj  and  capricc.  He  may  use  rrilher  stroiiger' 
language  tnan  was  necessary,  but  there  can  be  no  dOttbt  hei  felt  a  good  doai' 
of  what  he  sayis  ho  felt.  It  shows  that  a  mdn  may  give  good  advice  to  his 
fri&nds  which  he  cannot  eteadiiy  apply  to  himself,  and  it  helps  hs  io  under- 
stand  the  charactcr  of  Ht)race,  and  his  philosophical  aspirtttibhB,  do^^itied/ 
prObably  aibout  this  time,  in  his  Epistle  to  Msecenas  (i:  1). 

^.  amfti  icnha&jffm  Ntroms]  See  S.  i:  7.  23,  n.  Th«  follo^ing  woMli  itt 
thisEpistle  have  bcen  rcferred  to  in  formef  notes :  'quid  agam '  (Epp.  .3. 15), 
'.minantcm'  (S  ii  8.  9),  *momorderit'  (S.  ii.  6.  45),  *cur'  (C.  i.  33.  3),  'co- 
horti*  (8.  i.  7.  28>.  *  Snaviter-*  occur»  in  the  same  connection  ih  S.  i.  9.  5. 
'Multa  ct  pulchra  minaniem'  refers  to  his  philosoiihi(»;l  liitpiratiohs  andpro- 
i^ions.     See  Introtluctioh. 

6.  hnfffnquig  amtentum  uHjrotfi  irt  (tfftis ;]  The  pastufes  of  Apulfa,  Calabria, 
and  Liicania,  and  tbose  of  the  basin  of  the  PO,  have  beifeii  refejfred  tb  before 
(C.  iii.  16.35;  Epod.  i.  27). 

10.  profinrettt  arcere  Vf-tfmo  f\  As  to  the'  fconitnictiOtt,  deo  C.  i.  27.  4^,  n. 
'  Vetemio '  is  a  lcthaTgy,  here  ap-plicd  to  the  mind,  fthd  his  faithfulphysitians 
are  the  friends  who  would  cheet  ahd  rOHSe  him,  thongh  we  may  take  the 
word  '  medicis '  literally,  and  soppb^e  he  was  uhder  medicat  treKtnS^nt  ttis 
feelin^s  pirobably  arose  owt  <rf  the  state  of  hishcalth. 

14.  U  fifaceUt  Juvent.]  Tiberius  was  now  in  his  cwenty-thifd  yoa*.  Btit  on 
|'juvenis;'8eeC.  i.  ».41. 


EPISTtE    iX. 

As  to  Septimius,  on  whose  behalf  this  letter  of  introduction  is  addresseH  to 
Tib^ritfs,  sce  C.  i!  8,  Introduction.  Th(6  occasion  was  that  journcy  into  Ar- 
ihChia  whi6h  haA  been  rL^fcrrcd  to  twice  bcfore  (Epp.  3  ahd  7).  It  is  a  wcll- 
cottsitlnfte^tfnift  carefut  productioh.    Hofaee  would  have  wHtten  naofeiv^aritd 
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for  sach  an  intimate  friend,  if  he  could  have  Yentured  to  do  so ;  bnt  ihe  ehar» 
acter  of  Tiberius  did  not  admit  of  w armth,  and  he  would  not  hare  responded 
to  any  very  eamest  eulogy.  Horace  therefore  satisfies  himself  with  merely 
naming  his  friend,  and  excusing  his  own  boldness  in  doing  so. 

I.  nimtrum]  *  Of  course/  it  ^rould  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Horace 
sometimes  uses  the  word  seriously,  sometimes  ironically,  as  in  S.  ii.  2.  106 ; 
3.  120.  He  says,  *  Of  course  Septimius  knows  my  influence  with  you  better 
than  anybody  else  does  (/  unus/  see  S.  ii.  6.  57,  n.),  and  better  than  I  do  my- 
self,  and  thinks  that  I  stand  to  you  in  the  relation  of  an  intlmate  friend,  or 
he  would  not  press  me  for  an  introduction.*  There  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  ironical  meaning  in  *  scilicet '  (v.  3)  as  in  *  nimirum.'  *  Tradere '  is  the 
usual  word  for  introductions.    (S.  i.  9.  47.) 

4.  Dignum  mente  domogue]  Tacitus  says  of  Tiberius,  that  his  gennine  char- 
acter  did  not  come  out  fully  till  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  At  this  time  he 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  even  now  was  reserved  and  unpleas- 
ant  in  his  manners,  so  much  so  that  even  Augustus  could  hardly  be  cheerful 
in  his  companv.  Horace  spe.aks  w^ell  of  him,  not  only  here,  when  he  is  v^rit- 
ing  to  himself,  but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  1,  written  probably  at  a  later  time,  to  his 
friend  Julius  Florus.  The  fourteenth  Ode  of  the  fourth  Book  was  written  in 
honor  of  his  successes,  but  there  no  great  amount  of  warmth  is  shown  in  his 
favor.  *Domo''means  his  femily.  Tiberius  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius 
Nero,  and  the  Nerones  belonged  to  the  patrician  gens  Claudia,  which  num- 
bered  many  consuls  and  other  high  magistratcs,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  family  in  b.  c.  504.    They  were  of  Sabine  origin. 

5.  Mmere  cumfungi]  This  phrase  is  like  'officium  facio'  below  (Epp.  17. 
21).  It  means  to  discharge  the  duties  of  friendship,  but  generally  expresses 
the  relation  of  an  inferior  to  one  above  him  in  rank,  and  sometimes  is  used 

•in  a  Ijad  sense,  to  signify  servility. 

6.  valdius]  This  comparative  occurs  again,  in  A.  P.  321  ;  "  valdius  ob- 
lectat  populum." 

II.  Irontis  ad  urhanae  descendi  praemia.]  'XJrbanae  frontis '  seems  to 
mean  an  'impudent  front,'  such  as  one  who  had  been  bred  in  cities  might 
show.  *  Fraemia '  scems  to  be  opposed  to  *  opprobria/  and  '  descendere '  is 
commonly  used  in  .conncction  with  the  arena.  Horace  may  mean  (taking 
his  metaphor  from  this  source),  that,  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  a  greater  fault, 
he  has  resolved  to  win  the  crown  or  prize  of  impudence,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

13.  Scribe  tuigregis]  This  construction  with  the  genitive  is  more  common 
in  Greek.  It  occurs  in  C.  iii.  13.  13  :  "  Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium." 
As  to  *  fortem  bonumque,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  29,  n. 


EPISTLE   X. 

TJiis  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Fuscus  Aristius,  whose  name  appears  in  C.  i. 
22 ;  S.  i.  9.  61 ;  10.  83.  For  such  particulars  as  can  be  stated  abont  him,  see 
-  the  Introduction  to  the  abovc  Ode.  It  appears  that  his  habits  inclined  him 
to  a  town  life,  He  was  making  money  m  some  way,  and  he  was  associatcd 
with  all  Horace'8  literary  and  other  fricnds.  Horace  praises  the  fitjcdom, 
the  natural  bcauties,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  and  shows  that  they 
are  natural  to  men*s  tastes,  from  the  attempts  thcy  make  to  get  trees  in  their 
town  houses,  and  a  prospect  over  the  fields.  He  follows  this  up  with  a  few, 
miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  how  it  blinds  tlie  eyes  to  tho 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  how  prosperity  only  makes  a4*^ 
44* 
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8.  Qiid  quaeris  f\  *  Why  heed  yioti  ask  ?  *  Thh  ia  bnly  &  fehntilft  equiV-- 
alent  to  *  in  short.* 

9.  fertis  runibre  ibomdb :]  *  Rtimort  secando '  is  h  phrase  which  occnrs  in 
varibiis  combinations.  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  90)  hns  "  Ergb  iter  inc^ptum  ccle- 
tant  ratnbre  secmido,"  Wljcre  Wagnci-  appli^s  it  ib  thc  song  of  tlie  rowcrs. 
Tacitds,  speaking  of  the  honors  confcrfcd  on  Nero,  sajs,  "  ut  hacc  sccun^o 
YHrnot^  fta  adversis  Animis  acceptum,  quod  fiKo  Claudii  socef  Scjanus  desti- 
naretur "  (Ann.  ifl.  29).  He  uses  *  adverso  rumore '  in  the  opposite  sen^6 
{xiv.  11).    Hei-e  it  means  wfth  an  unanimous  assent,  or  loud  asscnt. 

10.  fugititms  liba  recuao ;]  He  Hkens  himself  to  the  slave  wlio  ran  a^a^ 
fhwft  the  priesl,  his  mastef,  because  he  fed  him  too  much  bn  the  sweet  cakcs 
l>#ered  in  sacHfice.  He  got  tired  bf  them,  atid  wauted  j!)lainer  fbod.  Thes6 
takes,  *  liba,'  ^hrch  the  Greeks  Call<?d  fiiXavoi,  were  made  of  flour  Sweetehcd 
generally  wlth  hbney,  and  sometimes  made  in  the  shape  of  animals  as  a  suh- 
stitnte  fbr  moi^  cosdy  sacrificds.  Horace  appcars  to  naVe  had  sbm^  story  iii 
h«  nKind. 

12.  Vivm  ndttfttvte]  See  S.  i.  1.  49,  h. :  "  quid  lx*feral  intra  liJaturae  finea 
Viventi.**  fioirace  considers  the  anificial  state  of  society  ai\,d  mode  of  lifc  ia 
large  toWns,  as  atl  mnst,  to  be  ^  wider  departurC  from  the  natuml  couditiofli 
of  man  than  a  coUntfy  life. 

\S,  Pbnentkteqnt  domd}  There  Are  three  form*8  of  this  dative,  *domui,* 
*domo,'  *domi.'  'Area'  is  an  opcu  spacc,  here  for  b^ttildtnig^  bn.  Thd 
techhical  nfieaning  of  it  is  giveh  on  C.  i.  9.  18. 

l^.  jytns  tppeard  hiekesi)     See  S.  i!.  8.  10,  tt. 

\%,  rdhiem  Oihis  «t  fhdmenid  Lebni6,]  See  C..  iii.  l3.  t,  ti. ;  29.  16,  n, 
'  Momenta '  here  seems  to  mean  the  violence  of  the  heat  thal  acooinpanies 
ihfs  cbUstellatioA. 

19.  Deferius  Libycis  6let\  Horace  asks  whether  the  field,  covered  with 
flov^rs,  smells  less  8wc6t  And  Iqoks  less  beautiful  thaii  mafble  fioors,  laid 
"i*'ith  mosaic  pfctUrCs  and  stfewcd  with  flowers,  or  other  peifumcs.  Bcspcct-; 
fftg  tlie  Libyan  and  othcr  marbles,  see  C  ii.  18.  3,  n.  B y  *  lapillis '  Horace 
jlfteans  th6  smaTI  pleces  of  different  marbles  with  whTch  tn6  ^oors  were  laid, 
'tesscllae  *  of  'crustulae,*  as  thcy  were  catled.  SUch  pavements,  which  aro 
ftb^  ab  costfy  as  onty  to  be  found  in  the  richest  hoUses,  were  fofmefly  ver^ 
common  in  Italy.  They  were  wrought  in  colored  marbles,  or  the  more  or- 
dh^afy  b\ies  hi  Wh!te  aVid  black. 

St).  tujud.  iendft  rttmpere  plutf^um]  '  PhtVnbUm '  means  lcii^en  pipes,  which 
were  called  *  fistulae.'  •  Cistems  tvete  caHcd  *  castella,*  aud  fhere  wefe  three 
sorts :  *  publica,'  which  'received  the  water  intended  for  public  purposes  ; 
*  privata,'  which  were  the  common  pfbperty  of  several  persona  who  clubbed 
together  to  build  it,  and  laid  on  pipes  tp  conduct  the  water  to  their  '  castella 
domestica,'  the  cistems  they  had  in  fhefr  ov^n  houses.  Theso  pipes  therefore 
intcrsected  the  whole  city.  As  mentioncd  before  (S.  i.  4.  37,  n.)«  those  who 
could  no*  affdrd  f6  havC  water  laid  on  at  their  hoUses,  resorted  to  thc  *  lacUs ' 
d*  public  «anks.efected  fof  thcif  convenicnce,  mostly  by  th^  libefality  of  indt- 
tittuats,  fU  sieverat  parts  of  the  town. 

21.  trepidat  cnm  murmiire]  Compare  C.  ii.  3. 11  :  "oblit^o  labofat  tyni- 
pha  ftforax  trepidare  rivo." 

22.  nnlritur  sibxi  columnaSf]     See  note  bn  C.  iii.  10.  5. 

24.  Ntituram  erpellas  farca^  This  was  a  common  expressibU :  '  to  tosa' 
out  With  a  pitchfork,*  that  R  roreibly  and  with  contcnipt. 

25.  fmda^ftutidiai    '  Wcary  vices,*  such  as  occu^y  th»  dw^ets  hl  gredt 
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^.  S^  ifM  &4em^}  dif  tH*5  p^it\6^  hf  » ttc^,'  iree  S.  i.  «.  \,  ♦  ]?riA  hfe 
who  knows  not  skilfully  to  cpmpare  wrtH  Sidotti^  pttrple  flitj  Wtfol  that 
dritiicd  ^  dye  (rf*  AquintMtt,  fihaft  snffef  harm,more  cettam  tir  fttore  deep 
than  lie  \^ho  cannot  *e!l  trftth  from  falsehood.*  There  ii  rtrotig  frony  in 
thcse  wotd*,  and  they  follow  naturally  on  what  ^s  bek>)re.  irt  rcpresentfwg 
the  paltfy  objects  with  which  the  mind  is  employed  ih  whirt  Is  titited  fashiott- 
aWe  life,  tb  the  destruction  of  the  motal  sense. 

The  foreign  parples  (enumerated  on  C.  ii..  16.  36)  were  most  esteemed, 
and  thescj  were  imitated  by  tHe  ftnRans  fifce  Epp.  li.  t  207).  The  *  fucns ' 
was  a  marine  plant  of  some  khid,  \^1«h  yielded  a  rM  jidce  nsed  for  eotoring. 
It  wa«  commotily  ased  in  imitatton  of  Hie  fe^l  dye.  Hence  it  dame  to  be 
iised  for  deception  in  general.  Acjaintim  ( Atjttino),  tlhe  birth-place  bf  Juve- 
nai,  was  a  Ixtge  fown  oi  Latmm  on  die  Yia  Lttttna,  between  lYei^ellae  and 
Venafiram. 

31.  Si  qntd  mirabere]  This  maxim  is  consistent  with  tfee  ndrice  io  Ntt- 
raidaff,  Sj^.  6.  1.         .  . 

34.  Cemts  ^im  pfiffm  meliot]  StesichoWcS  f*  feftid  td  hay6  iSpoken  thii 
faWe  tt»  the  dtijfient  of  Him^ra,  when  they  wete  pfepating  to  confer  absohit» 
power  m  PMaris,  and  givei  him  a  body-gnftid.  The  fable  is  told  by  Ph«* 
dra«  ^iv.  4),  wilh  the  subsl^tatiofl  of  a  boar  for  the  stfHg. 

37.  Sed  piHitfuatk  vidor  videns]  *  Violen^  *  expiesses  Ae  Btruggle  witJi 
Wbidi  the  1»^  woit  hid  vtefcoty  and  h^  servitude. 

36.  }yotiore  metaiiis]  The  'vectigalia'  frora  mines  ('metalla')  wett  reif 
con^derddde  nc  ihte  time.  Tlie  ]!>rincipal  mhies'  ^re  the  gold  of  AtjdTiibia 
and  ictim»^  M  the  Aips,  and  the  silver  of  Spain. 

4«.  ut  ctildeui  9lim,]  See  S.  i.  3.  31,  n.  *  Olim '  is  ttsed  qnite  indefifiit^fy, 
as  in  S.  i.  1. 15>  "ut  pneris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  Dbcto^."  Bee  G.  ii. 
10. 17,  n. 

48,  Tcrtm  ditfnd  mptf]  The  metaphor  is  taketi  from  ft  prisoner,  led  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck  by  his  cAptor. 

49.  HAet  Ubi  dictabdm]  The  imperfect  tense  is  geiterally  used  in  lettenr, 
insteaEd  of  thte  pYe#ent,  becanse  the  action  is  past  to.the  person  receiving  the 
letter.  As  to  'dictabam,'  see  S.  i.  10.  92,  n.  The  Fanani  Vacunae  Wa^ 
about  thfree  mile»  frtmi  the  c6nfluence  of  the  Digentia  and  the  Anio,  close  to 
rtie  moderA  town  Rocca  Giovane.  Vacuna  was  originally  a  Sabine  god^ss, 
aod  seemB  io  have  been  ideatical  With  Victorift. 


EPISTLE    XI. 

Txtiff  Eptstle  i^  ftddress^d  t6  one  BiillalSns,  6f  whoh^  w^  know  ibthmg  at 
aK.  He"  wa»  travellhig  in  the  JEgean  and  in  Asia  MindV,  and  was  abscnt 
k>nger  thah  Horace  wished,  or  thought  good  fbr  him ;  and  the  object  of  tfais 
letter  is  to  indnoe  him  to  i^etitm. 

1.  QntidtiH  insa  C%w*,l  The  island  of  Chk>d  yfm  rn^d  attd  monntftSn^' 
otis,  biit  had,  as  it  stin  has,  an  exceHent  climiate  and  choice  wihcs ;  ita^ 
women  also  were  very  handsotric :  in  all  of  Wliich  particulars  ancrent  and 
modem  accoants  aj»ree.  Its  prirtcipal  tdWrt,  Chios,  wa*  a  rioble  city,  riciily 
adomed  with  buildings  amd  iVoiits  of  art.  Not  a  trace  of  artythftig  re- 
niainis. 

notaffife  Z>*6<»,]  From  th^  Trojan  warto  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
wheii  Taicita»  calte  it  "insula  noMiis  et  amoena"  (Ann.  vi'.  3),  the  fbrttmeS^ 
of  Lesbos,  its  revolutions  and  conquests,  its  cortnfection  with  Athens,  its  tra* 
^itiml  ef  ^hfit»/  its  poete  aitd  mtisidbil))  aiid  littitesmdii^,  its  eiti^  ami  wolfks 
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of  art,  its  fields  and  vincyards  and  cUmate,  aU  contribiited  to  make  H  fhe 
most  conspicaoos  island  in  the  ^gean. 

2.  concinna  SamoSf]  Samos  (the  iBland)  is  rongh»  bnt  the  town  is  meant, 
and  it  is  ealled  'concinna'  from  its  btiiidings,  of  which  a  temple  of  Jono  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicoous.  Outside  and  inside»  this  temple  was  adoraed 
with  the  finest  works  of  art.  Thcre  was  aLso  a  celebrated  mole  at  Samos, 
made  to  protect  the  harbor,  which  would  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  trar- 
eller. 

2.  Croen  regia  Sardes,]  The  town  of  Sardes  (al  Sapdeir),  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  which  was  bumt  to  the  ground  in  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  b.  c. 
499,  was  originall^  built  of  slight  materials,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  enor- 
mous  wealth  dunng  the  reigns  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  especiallj  that  of 
Croesus,  whose  pal^  became  the  residenco  of  the  Fersian  Satraps  and  wad 
beautified  by  them,  especially  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  gardens  are  cele- 
brated  (Cic.  de  Senect  c.  17). 

3.  Smyma  quid  et  Colopkonf]  Alexander  the  Great  found  Smyma  in 
mins,  and  conceived  the  design  of  rebuilding  it,  being  prompted  by  Nemesis 
in  a  dream.  He  did  not  live  to  do  so,  but  Antigonus  began  and  Lysimachns 
finished  a  new  town  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  beautifiil  cities  of  lonia.  Among  other  ohjects  of  intcrest  was  a 
temple  erected  to  Homer,  and  called  Honierium.  The  inhabitants  claimcd 
him  as  their  countryman,  and  showed  a  cave  in  which  it  was  said  he  wrote 
his  poems. 

Colophon,  also  in  lonia,  on  the  Hales,  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  with 
Lebedus  (v.  6).  Its  chief  nttraction  was  its  neigfaborhood  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Clarian  Apolio.    At  pi*esent,  only  a  fow  huts  stand  on  the  site  cf  this  town. 

Majora  minorave  /amay]  *  Bc  thcy  greatcr  or  less  than  report  makes  thcm 
out  to  be  (I  care  not  wliich),  are  they  not  all  tarae  comparcd  with  the  Cam- 
pus  Martius  and  the  Tiber  ? '  *  Ve '  is  probably  formed  from  '  vel,'  and  had 
much  the  same  meaning,  being  chiefly  used  in  poetry.  When  *  vcl  *  is  nscd, 
an  indiffcrence  in  tho  spcakcr'8  raind  is  iraplicd  as  to  which  of  the  two  cascs 
or  objects  bo  taken.  '  Ke,'  bcing  attachcd  to  '  cuncta,'  shows  that  the  em- 
phasis  lies  on  that  word. 

5.  Attalicis  ex  urbibus]  •  One  of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum, 
bequeathed  by  Attalus  III.  to  the  Roman  people,  and  constituted  a  Romaa 
ppovince  on  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  b.c.  129.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamnm, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Komans,  included  Mysia,  Lydia,  lonia,  and 
part  of  Caria,  the  principal  cities  of  which  (firiTponoXfts)  were  Ephesus, 
Pergamum,  Sardcs,  Smynia,  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus.  Otlicr  large  towns  were 
Trailes,  Adramyttium,  Thyatira,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  are  shown,  by  ihe 
ruins  that  rcmain,  to  have  becn  built  and  omamented  on  a  magnificcnt  scalc. 

6.  An  Lebedam  laudas]  Lysimachus,  aftcr  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c.  301 ), 
when  he  bccame  master  of  the  westem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  dcsti^oyed  ihe 
towns  of  Lebedus  and  Colophon  in  lonia,  and  transferred  their  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  Lebedns  ncver  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  so  as  to  recover  any 
of  its  forraer  importance,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  probably  hclped  to 
cause  the  desolate  appearance  described  by  Horace.  He  writcs  as  if  he  knew 
Lebedus,  but  did  not  know  the  other  places  he  rcfei-s  to  before.  He  must 
have  seen  this  place,  if  at  all,  in  his  campaigning  wifh  Bmtus. 

7.  Gabiis  desertior]     Gabii  Was  an  ancient  town  of  Latiuni,  an  Alban  colo- 


ny,  100  stadia  from  Rome.  Juvenal  mcntions  it  as  a  place  of  resort  for  pco- 
ple  in  humble  circumstances,  and  calls  it  "Simplioibus  Gabiis?"  (iii.  190). 
In  Horace's  time,  while  cold  bathing  was  the  fashion  undcr  the  adviee  of 


Antonius  Musa,  it  appears  Gabii  was  resorted  to.    Horace  may  have  been 
there  himsclf.     See  Epp;  15.  9. 
.  8.  Fidenis]    Fidenas  was  about  five  miles  from  Bome,  in  the  .SafaBie  tem- 
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tory,  and  remains  of  it  are  8till  in  existence  near  Castel  Giabileo.  In  b.  c.  • 
425  the  town  was  destroyed  by  ^milios  Mamercus  (Liy.  iv.  9),  aiid  it  seems 
never  to  liave  risen  to  any  great  importance  again. 

Gabii  and  Fidense  were  proverbiaHy  joined  togcther  (see  Juv.  S.  x.  99). 
Virgil  mentions  them  together  as  colonies  of  Alba  (Aen.  vi.  778)  :  — 
"  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque  Fidenam, 
Hi  Collatinas  iraponent  montibus  arces  " ; 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  Virgil  shortens  the  first  syllable,  whereas  Horace 
and  Juvenal  aiid  Siiius  (xv.  91)  make  it  long. 

tamen  illic  vivere  veltemA  Horaco  secms  to  mean  that,  though  Lebedns  was 
a  place  deserted,  he  couia  enjoy  living  there,  though  it  cut  him  off  from  all 
his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  nne  prospect  it  gave  of  the  sea,  which  would 
be  an  exaggerated  way  of  speaking.  He  had  probably  in  mind  some  occa- 
sion  when  he  had  admired  the  sea  froni  Lebedus,  and  the  recollection  came 
upon  him  strongly  as  he  wrote ;  or  Bullatius  may  have  said  something  in  a 
lcttcr  about  tbe  fine  prospcct,  and  Horace  means  that  he  agrees  with  him. 
*  But,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  travellcr,  whcn 
he  gets  splashed,  may  be  glad  of  a  tavem  to  retire  to  and  clean  himself,  but 
he  would  not  wish  to  stay  there  all  his  h'fe ;  and  the  man  who  has  got  chilled 
may  be  glad  of  a  fire  or  hot  bath,  but  he  does  not  reckon'  fires.  and  hot  baths 
the  chief  good  of  life ;  and  though  you  may  have  been  glad  to  get  on  shore 
iu  a  foreign  land,  to  escape  from  a  storm,  you  will  surely  not  ^ink  it  ncces- 
sary  to  stay  there  for  ever.  If  a  man  is  in  health,  Rhodes  and  Mytilene  are 
not  the  places  for  him ;  so  come  back  again  while  you  may,  and  if  you  must 
praise  thoso  distant  parts,  pniise  them  at  homc.'  (w.  11-21.)  It  appears 
as  if  Ballatios  had  been  a  good  while  absent,  and  meant  to  remain  mnch 
longer. 

11.  qui  Oapua  Romani)  The  road  Appins  made  (B.c.4tl2)  extended  only 
as  far  as  Capua.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum,  and  then  on 
by  two  different  branches  to  Bmndisium  (see  S.'i.  5.  79,  n.). 

12.  nec  qui  Prigus  coUegit]  *  Colligere '  is  not  uscd  in  this  sense  elsewhere. 
The  meaning  is,  he  who  has  got  chilled.  '  Furnos '  may  be  bakers'  ovens^ 
or  any  fnrnaces  to  which  a  man  might  go  to  warm  himself. 

17.  Inoolumi]     See  S.  ii.  3.  137,  n. 

18.  Paenula  aoletitio,  campestre]  The  'paenula'  was  a  tfaick  onter  mantle 
wom  in  bad  weather  over  the  toga.  The  'campestre'  was  a  linen  cloth 
wom  round  the  loins,  in  games  or  exercises  in  which  the  body  was  otherwise 
stripped,  as  also  in  swimming. 

19.  caminus.]     See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n. 
23.  in  annum,]     See  £pp.  i.  2.  38 

26.  effusi  late  maris  arbiter]  That  is,  a  place  which  commands  (as  we  say) 
a  wide  prospcct  over  the  sea,  such  as  Lebedus  was  described  to  be  abovc. 
The  south  wind  is  called  'arbiter  Hadriae'  in  a  different  sense  in  C. 
i.  3.  15. 

23.  Skrenua  noe  exercet  inertia :]  This  is  a  very  happy  expression,  and  has 
become  proverbial  for  a  do-nothing  activity,  such  exertions  as  tend  to  no 
polnt  and  produce  no  fmits.  '  Navibus  atque  quadrigis '  means  '  ranning 
about  by  sea  and  land.'  *  Quadriga '  is  any  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses 
(abreast,  two  under  the  yoke  attachcd  to  the  pole,  and  two  outside,  *  funales,' 
fastened  by  traces),  though  the  word  is  more  generally  used  for  a  triumphal 
or  racing  chariot  than  for  a  travelling  carriage,  of  which  there  were  various 
kinds.  "Rheda*  was  the  most  general  name  for  such  a  carriage  on  four 
wheels  (see  S.  ii.  6.  42,  n.).  'Petorritum'  was  another  name,  and  a  third 
was  '  carraca,'  a  later  name,  not  known  in  Horace's  time.  There  were  others, 
each  difiering  more  or  less  from  the  rest :  *  cisium/  '  essedum/  *  carpentum/ 
'  pil(^tum/  *  coviuus.' 
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BflSTLE    3fII. 

Iccius,  to  whom  thi^  Epistle  U  ftddreMc^,  has  beftn  sieiUioiifid,  vith  «U 
thj^  is  ^nowa  of  him,  in  tlie  Jntroducuon  to  C  i.  29,  and  Pompeios  Qfos- 
phi;Mf  ia  C.  ii  16.  Xt  i$  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Grosphus  ta  Iccius,  who 
wos  era^ployed  iu  nianaging  Agrippa^s  estates  in  Sifiiy.  Il^  Bpistle  begins 
with  sotne  geni^l  remark^  on  the  position  aad  ciccuoiataacea  of  ti^ius,  ex- 
hort^ng  Uim  to  contentmenty  and  commending  his  pur^uit  of  philoso|>hy  in 
the  midst  of  common  employments.  It  thcn  pa^sea  on  to  the  recomn^^iidi^ 
tion  of  QrQ&|)hus,  «pd  ^iiihes  with  oi^  or  two  iteuui  of  piii>Iic  ae^.. 

1.  Fru0iii)u»  Agripf^\  Frqm  what  sources  Agripp^  deriYed  hia  imneufie 
wealth  ^Q  do  not  (now.  From  tliis  Epistle  we  ^eaqi  tbat  he  had  estales  ia 
SicUy,  prohably  given  him  afcer  his  successes  against  S^xtus  IVmpeius.  Hoe- 
ace  meaus  to  siiy  to  Iccios,  that  be  has  got  a  good  pos^  and  may  be  verr 
corafortahle  if  he  is  carcful.  He  piiobably  got  a  pereeutage  oa  whaibe  col- 
iected.    He  coll^cted  Agrippa*s  rcuts,  *  fructus.' 

4.  Qui  reriwi  siwpeiit  ums]  *  Herum  usus '  here  seems  to  meaA  tibe  «iipply 
of  things  nccdfttl.  *  S^uppeto,'  ueaning  *  to  be  sufficiunt,'  oocura  ia  Epod. 
xvii.  64.  '  Paupec  *  i^  hese  liscd  nooce  io.  the  sen^  of  pn^^tio»  ifkim  Horaoe 
generally  uses  it. 

7.  ;pastoui«J  'f  opere '-  is  the  osual  woid  for  putting  dishM  on  fthe  table, 
as  observed  on  S.  li.  2.  23.  Here  fine  dishes  are  mcAmt,  as  we  can  teU  by  the 
context.  The  ncttle, '  ^rtica/  forms  an  ingre^ent  in  tbe  brattkol  poor  people 
in  this  cQuatry,  an^  <}tiU  more  iu  Scotland.  '  ProtiB.tts '  me^  '  i%ht  on/ 
and  is.  applkduL  yarions  ways.  Here  it  mcans  '  in  an  uninterr^pted  conrse,' 
that  is,  '  alwaysi'  '  Ut '  mcans  '  eyen  supposing/  as  in  £pod.  i.  21.  '  Con- 
festim/  ' straightway,^  has  the  same  root  a^  'festinp.^  'Koilauift»  rivus* 
seems,  as  OjqsIH  s^ys^  to  have  been  a  provcrbial  expi^ssiQn. 

1 Q.  nalwwn  mUare]  Horace  say s  the  same  ip.  a  dP^ai  appUieation  eleo- 
v^ece  iEpo4.  iv.  5) : 

''Xiicet  supcrbus  ambules  pecBai^. 
Fortuna  non  mutat  gen^s." 

12.  Miramur  si  Democriti]  "  I  am  surpsised  that  Democritas  shouM  have 
aUowed  hia  sheep  to  eat  the  cc»m  off  his  fields,  while  hit»  mtnd  was  wandering 
in  swift  flight  fiir  awav;,  leaving  his  body ;  aiid  yet  you,  in  the  midet  of  sack 
sordid  work  aad  tfafr  iii&ctmn  of  money,  am  bent  on  wisdom,  and  that  of  no 
mcan  sort,  and  continue  to  study  things  sublime."  Dcmocritus  of  Abdera 
had  a.con8ideTabie  patrimony,  which  hc  neglected  for  travel  aad  stady.  It 
secms  his  aame  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

20.  Empedocles  an  Sterti>uum\  Empcdoclcs  was  bom  aboot  b.  c.  520»  and 
waft  a  mao  of  wealth  and  station  at  Agrigtotum  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  phi- 
losophev,  bnl; his opinions are  hard  to trace.  He  pretcndedto a divine nature. 
(Sce  A.  P.  463,  sqq. )  His  poems,  of  which  fi^agments  are  extant,  were  maciv 
read  and  admired  by  the  Romans.  Horace  refers  perhaps  td  a  dQgma  im- 
puted  to  Empedocles,  to  which  Cicero  alludes  (De  Amic  vii.)  when  he  says 
"  Agrigcntinum  quifkm  doclum  quendam  vinim  carminibus  Crraecis  vatici- 
aatum  ferunt,  quae  ia  oerum  natura  totoque  mundo  constaseat  quaeque  mo- 
verentur,  ea  co^txahere  amicitiam,  dissipare  discordiam." 

Stertinius,  of  whom  all  that  is  known  has  been  told  ia  the  fetrodaetm  to 
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9.  ii  9k  ^f^  i0^^  W  th^  fej^iWT^^r»  of  Ijlre  Stoics.  ^  S^ctiQima '  is  an 
•d^jieciiiT«  u^inw^  Uke  ■  8ulplciis '  ii»  C.  iv.  12.  18^  '  Siertiniuav  acumei^'  v^ 
ga  «xpressiooi  Uke'^  «fiHleiitiA  C^tpnis '  ^d  others  (see  ii.  1.  72,  uX  *X)^\i^ 
ret'  is  «aed,  p6d»p0»  by  ijr«jf  qC  ioicajiiiir  ^u^ipn  to.  t^  j^oic  tWocy  no- 
ticed  in  S.  ii.  8. 

21.  Verum  ieu  piacf^}  71))9  is  Q^\y  a  w«jr  of  cluMiging  the  s^bject,  «nd 
passing  from.Icoius  and  his  habits  to  that  which  was  ihk  chiief  purpose  of  the 
Epistle,  the  inti^pdii^ctioq  of  Qv^sphijiis.  Murdering  leek^  aijd  oinions  i^  a  bu- 
«K>rou9  way  of  «JiMing  to  tbe  wMm  of  Pyth«gorqis  tnehtioned  in  l^.  ii.  ^  63, 
%a^  t^  sm^  is  ^t^BBd^  to  fishes  perhaps,  becausQ  £mpe|locIes>  who  belipyed 
ia  the  •letempsychosis,  mid  held  (bat  to  take  life  was  agains^  the  univers^Jl 
law,  declared  that  be  him^lf  had  onoe  beeioi  a  fisbi,  wong  oth^  tlHng|. 
%3:vertml    See  Kpp,  7.  Si8.  ^ 

94.  ViU^amiiDorm  ^  99tnonai  Pocace  ^ieiM^a  to,  s«j,  tbat  gpod  fdends  «19 
^eiq>ly  bougbit,  becaive  they  dQ  not  ask  naoce  tlian  is  right;  tibej  «re  reaspii- 
gble  and  viodest  ia  dieir  dem«nds,  as  Grosphij^  would  l^. 

26.  Qmt4xb0C  4gnppQ!^]    See  C-  ii-  6.  2,  n. 

27.  Armenius  cecidit;\  This  is  an  exaggerated  way  of  sta^iog  tbe  cas^ 
H»  t&hfs  to  the  comp^tion  of  the  mission  of  Tibcriua,  i^eivtioned  in  tbe 
lateoductioD  to  £p.  &.  At  tbeir  own  cequest,  Augustus  sent  Tigir^nes  to 
tlie  AnzieniaQa»  be^  hfiTing  been  for  sonie  time  tiving  in  exile  M  $om^ 
Tbej  pn^  tbe  reigniBg  king,  Artaxias,  to  death,  «nd  rece^yed  '(ig^u^i^s,  be- 
caase  they  had  choiseQ  to  have  him  for  tbeir  king.  NeTertheless,  a  coiu  yfn» 
ftrack  ^r  th^  occatsi^n,  with  the  inscription  Armbiua  ^i^fta* 

—  ju8  imperiffimgue  Phraatea]  What  Horace  savs  i^  thai  IphipfMUes,  kii^ 
oC  tbe  iVurtbianiS,  w^pted  or  put  bimself  i|nder  the  law  And  '  i^ipei^iiun '  of 
Augustus,  prostrating  himself  at  his  knees  ('  genibus  mu2or*),-r-*4  ipdicuJous 
fX%fiW;9«ljtio]ft.    (SjG^.  Ii)^t.  ^  C  iii.  $.)    Ovid  is  oearljfc  as  stroiig-  (Trii^.  ii. 

"  Itune  p^^  ArmeQiaa  pacem ;  nunc  porngit  iurca% 
F«r&ms  eques  timida  captaque  signn  HMUia." 

29.  Oopia  canm.y  See  C  S.  60,  n.,  aJid  coippa]»  th^  «xpjEesu^KHA  la  C  ix. 
5. 17,  sqq.,  and  15.  4,  Sj^. 


EPISTL.E    Xlli. 

This  letter  professes  to  be  written  by  Horace  to  one  Yinins  Asella,  the 
bearer  of  certain  volumes  of  his  to  Augustus  at  Rom*e,  Horace  being  probably 
at  bis  own  estate.  He  writes  a&  if  bd  bad  gi^en  his  friend'particnlar  and 
anxions  instmctions,  when  he  started,  as  to  how  he  was  to  behave,  and  as  if 
this  waa  to  be  seat  aftec  hlm,  to  ov^rtake  hwi  oa  the  road,  ia  order  to  impress 
those  instnictkins  apon  bis  memory.  It  i^  probf^blp  that  some  snch  joke^ 
may  have  paf^sed  between  Qoraee  and  his;  messenger  whea  be,  started,  and 
l^at  be  aioused  bimself  a^rwards  hy  pntting  iliem  into  the  form.  oj^  tbi^ 
Spistie.  The  person  is  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  th^  w.oridi  and  there^iQ»^ 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  the  executioD  of  hia  missi^n ;  i^  i^trade.  at  aa 
anaeaaonable  time ;  ia  the  eagemess  of  his  affection  fi>r  liorace»  to  be  too 
officiooa ;  to  carry  the  booka  awkwardly,  so  aa  to  draw  attention,  or  tpt  stop 
in  the  atreeta  in  order  to  tell'  his  curious  frienda  what.  important  business  hQ 
waa.  upon.  Tbe  person  addressed  is  called  Yinius,  and  tbe  allasion  in  v^  8. 
leadato  the  infereace  that  his  oognomen  was  Asellos,  or  Asin%  or  AseU^ 
which  belonged  to  different  Boman  families. 

What  tbe  Tolum^  wew  tb«ib  Horace  \gm  seoadiDg  U)  Aagaatac(,  it.  igt  mj^ 
aibie  to  aay  for  certain. 
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• 

2.  ngnata  vdumina,']  The  nnmber  of  volnmes  wonld  depend  npoa  tbo 
number  of  books  into  which  the  work  was  divided,  as  e^h  book,  it  it  wa« 
not  very  long,  would  be  roUed  on  one  stic]^.  (See  Epod.  14.  8,  n.)  Ronnd 
each  would  be  wrapped  a  piece  of  parehment,  and  to  this  Honice's  seal  wonld 
be  affixed. 

3.  Si  validus,]    Augustus  liad  very  nncertain  health. 
6.  <Aartae,]     See  S.  ii.  3.  2,  n. 

9.  Jabula  Jioi.]     Compare  Epod.  xi.  8 :  "fabnla  qnanta  fai." 
10*.  kLtna» ;]    This  is  a  rare  word,  signifying  bogs.    Horaoe  writes  as  if  die 
man  was  going  some  arduous  journey  over  hills  and  rivers  and  bogs,  wfaereas 
he  had  but  thirty  miles,  or  thereabonts,  to  go,  along  a  good  road,  the  Yia 
Valeria,  which  passed  very  near  the  valley  of  the  Digentia. 

14.  gbmus  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae,]  Pyrrhia  is  said  to  be  Ihe  name  of  a 
slave  in  a  play  of  Titinius,  who  stoje  some  wool,  and  carried  it  away  so  clum- 
sily  that  she  was  detected.  Titinius  was  a  writer  of  comedies  who  lived 
beforo  Terence.  Pyrrhia  is  ibrmed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Lesbos,  like  Lesbia,  Delia,  &c.  'Giomus'  is  the  singnlar  nnmber  and 
neuter  gender.    It  means  a  clew  or  ball  of  wool. 

15.  Ut  cum  pileob  aoleas]  The  notion  here  is  of  a  person  of  humble  sta- 
tion  invited  to  the  table  of  a  great  man  of  his  own  tribe,  who  perfaaps  wanted 
fais  vote  and  influenoe.  Having  no  slave  to  carry  them  for  him,  as  was  usnal, 
he  comes  with  his  cap  and  slippers  nnder  his  arm  in  an  awkward  manner, 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  fine  houses.  *  Pileus '  was  a  skull-oap, 
madc  of  felt,  and  wom  at  night  or  in'  bad  weather.  The  man  would  bring 
it  with  him,  to  wear  on  his  way  home  from  the  dinner-party.  The  'solca' 
was  the  slipper,  wom  in  the  house,  as  'calceus'  was  the  walking  shoe; 
(See  S.  i.  3.  127,  n.) 

\^.  Ne  vuigo  narres]  "  Do  n*t  tell  it  to  all  the  town,  that  you  are  ihe  bearer 
of  poeAis  from  Horace  to  Augustus ;  and  though  they  should  stop  you,  and 
entreat  you  to  tell  them  your  bnsiness,  press  on.''  .H!orace,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing  up  the  joke,  supposes  his  messenger  to  arrive,  hot  from  his  jouraey,  and 
to  be  besieged  by  inquisitive  people,  wanting  to  know  what  brings  him  to 
Rome.  . 

19.  cave  ne  titubes]  This  is  perhaps  another  jocnlar  allnsion  to  his  name, 
and,  as  an  ass  stumbling  might  chance  to  break  what  he  was  carrying,  he 
adds,  *  mandataque  frangas.'  In  plain  prose  it  means,  '  Take  care  you  make 
no  mistake,  nor  neglect  to  deliver  your  charge.' 


EPISTLE   XIV. 

HoRACE  appears  to  have  had  a  discontented  '  villicns/  or  steward  of  hia 
property,  wiiom  he  had  promoted  to  that  post  from  having  been  originally 
one  of  'the  lower  sort  of  slaves  in  the  town  establisbment.  While  in  that 
position,  he  sighed  for  what  he*  thought  must  be  tbe  snperior  freedom  of  tho 
country ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  highest  place  he  could  be  trusted 
with  on  the  farm,  he  began  to  regret  the  former  days  when  he  could  get  ac^ 
cess  to  the  tavera  and  cook-shop,  forgetting,  as  is  common,  the  vexations  that 
had  mado  him  long  for  deliverance  before.  This  man's  discontent  suggested 
to  Horace  this  Epistle.  It  is  such  only  in  form,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
it  was  ever  sent  to  the  villicus.  Horace  means  to  describe  his  own  feelings 
in  respect  to  the  country,  and  the  change  in  his  habits  and  charaeter,  and  af 
the  same  time  to  draw  a  moral  from  his  slave^s  conduct  as  to  the  temper  of 
those  who  never  know  what  they  want,  who  are  envious,  discontented,  and 
lazy. 
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1.  ViUice  sUvarwh]  The  '  villicos '  was  one  of  the  principal  slaves  in  the 
*&niiUa  rustica,'  who  had  the  superintendence  of  a  man^s  farm  and  *  villa  ras- 
tica/  He  collected  his  rents,  lookcd  after  his  slaves,  and  had  charge  of  every- 
thing  but  the  cattie,  of  which  there  'was  a  separate  superintendent.  Horace 
eays  his  woods  and  fields  restored  him  to  himself ;  that  is,  they  gave  him 
liberty  and  enjojment  of  life. 

2.  haUtatum  quinque  focis]  Tocis'  is  put  for  'famiiies.'  Horace  says 
there  lived  on  his  estate  five  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  good  men, 
who  went  up  from  time  to  time  to  the  ncighboring  town  of  Varia.  Some 
suppose  they  were  *coloni'  (C.  ii.  14.  11,  n.),  lessees  who  farmed  different 

■  parts  of  the  cstate.  Varia  was  thjrty  miies  from  Rome,  and  ten  from  Tibur, 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  It  was  four  miles  from  Horace'8  farm.  Its  modem 
name  is  Vico  Varo. 

5.  an  res.]     His  land.    *  Praedia '  werc  *  rcs  mancipi.' 

6.  Lanme]    See  Introd.  to  C.  iii.  17.    *  Insolabiiiter '  occurs  nowhere  else. 
9.  rumpere  daustra.]     At  the  end  of  the  Circus  were  stalls  ('carceres '),  in 

which  the  chariots  remained  till  the  race  was  ready  to  begin.  They  were 
then  brought  out,  and  ranged  side  by  side  behind  a  rope  called  'aiba  linea' 
or  *  calx/  which  was  stretclied  across  the  course,  and  formed  a  ban*ier,  bo- 
yond  which  the  chariots  could  not  advance  till  the  signal  was  given  and  the 
rope  withdrawn.  It  is  froni  this  obstruction,  or  from  the  *  carceres/  that  the 
metaphor  in  the  text  is  taken. 

13.  86  noneffugit  unqmm.]     Compare  C.  ii.  16.  19. 

14.  Tu  memastinus.]  He  had  been  one  of  the  lowest  slaves,  used  for  all 
ipanner  of  work  in  the  *  familia  urbana,'  and  by  his  pitiful  countenance  (for 
he  was  afraid  p«rhaps  to  speak)  had  shown  how  much  he  wished  to  be  de- 
livered  from  that  condition,  and  to  l)e  sent  to  work  on  the  farm,  though  that 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  greatcst  punishmcnt  (see  S.  ii.  7.  118,  n.). 
When  there,  he  had  risen,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  l^e  villicus.  *  Meditistinus ' 
was  the  name  for  the  lowest  sort  of  slave,  both  in  the  town  and  country  es- 
tablishment.  It  is  derived  fnom  *  medius,'  from  his  standing  in  the  midst, 
and  being  at  every  one's  calL 

tacUa  prece]     See  Epp.  i.  16.  59,  n. 

15.  €0  disconvenit]     *  To  this  comcs  the  diiference  between  me  and  you,' 
19.  tesca]     *  Tesca'  means  any  rough  wilderness.    It  is  a  rare  word. 

21.  unctapopina]  As  to  *popina'  (which  Horace  calls  *uncta,'  because 
of  the  greasv  viands  cooked  there),  see  S.  ii.  4.  62,  n. 

23.  Angulus  isteferet]  Horace  writes  as  if  he  were  repeating  the  contempt- 
uous  language  of  the  villicus.  *  That  little  nook  of  yours  would  produce 
pepper  and  frankincense  (which  of  coursc  was  impossiblc)  sooner  than 
grapes.'  The  grapes  grown  on  the  farm  he  did  not  think  worthy  of  the 
name.  That  Horace  made  his  own  wine,  and  that  it  was"  not  too  bad  to  put 
before  Maecenas,  we  know  from  C.  i.  20.  Pepper  the  ancients  must  have 
obtained,  through  some  channel,  from  India.  *Thus'  or  *tus  olibanum,' 
w*hich  is  a  gum-resin,  extractcd  from  a  tree  called  now  the  Boswellia  Thuri- 
fera,  was  brought  chiefly  from  Arabia.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  57) :  "India 
mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  tura  Sabaei." 

25.  meretrix  tibicina,]  The  *  tibia'  was  played  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  chiefly  by  women  at  meals. 

26.  et  tamen  urges]  This  is  said  with  a  sort  of  mock  compassion :  *  And 
yet,  poor  man !  (though  you  have  none  of  these  comforts  to  help  you  on 

Jrour  way,)  you  have  to  go  on  turning  up  the  rough  soil,  feeding  the  oxen, 
ooking  out  forfloods,  and  all  that.'  'Jampridem  non  tacta'  implies  that 
Horace'8  property  had  been  neglected  befoi-e  it  came  into  his  possession. 
Maecenas  had  probablv  nev«r  residcd  therc,  and  pcrhaps  he  had  not  been 
long  owner  of  it  when  ne  gave  it  to  Horace.  One  of  the  duties  the  *  villicus ' 
45 
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liad  to  attend  to,  tras.  lookitJg  to  the  banks  of  tKe  tiver  pOigf^tia),  iR^iick  it 
•was  apt  to  burst  or  overflow  when  the  rain»  came  down  heavily.  Heral^ 
has  *docere'  again  in  this  conneetion  (A-  P.  67). 

31.  quidnostrum  concentum  dividat]  *  What  disttirbs  oar  harnaony,*  or  pre- 
Yents  us  from  agreeing  in  opinion  ;  which  is,  that  whereas  I  ean  look  back 
Tipon  my  past  enjoyments  with  pleasm-e,  and  am  glad  to  quit  them>,  »ow  that 
my  time  of  life  requires  it,  to  retire  to  the  coiintry,  where  I  am  free  from 
jealousies  and  vexations,  you  are  longing  to  get  back  to  your  former  iife  and 
give  up  the  country,  which  many  a  poor  slave  in  the  town  envies  you.  8o 
the  ox  envies  the  horse,  and  the  horse  envies  the  ox,  but  my  judgmeat  bi, 
that  each  should  do  the  work  he  is  best  fitfeed  for  (31  -  fin.). 

32.  ienues  decuere  iogae]  The  toga  was  generally  made  of  a  thick  woollen 
cloth,  but  tliere  were  lighter  and  finer  sorts  for  summer.  These  were  ealled 
'rasae/  because  the  nap  was  clipped  close.  *!Nitidi*capilU*  refera  to  the 
linointing  of  the  head  at  meals.    See  C.  ii'.  7.  23,  n. 

33.  immunem  Cinarae]  Thongh  Cinara  loved  money,  and  he  had  none  to 
give,  yet  she  was  fond  of  him.    As  to  this  woman,  see  C.  iv.  1.  8,  n. 

34.  media  de  lucej  *  Soon  after  noon'  (see  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n.)*  It  need  not  bo 
taken  too  literally.  Their  drinking  was  not  uncommonly  carried  on  from 
three  or  four  o'cfock  tall  past  midnight,  but  with  idle  people,  or  on  particular 
occasions,  it  began  earlier.  *  Bibulum '  depends  upon  *  Bcis.'  As  to  Faiemi, 
see  C.  i.  20.  10,  n. 

^  36.  sed  non  incidere  ludum,]     *  I  am  not  ashamed  to  amuse  myself  some- 
times,  but  I  am  ashamcd  never  to  break  oiF  or  interrupt  my  amusements.^ 
He  liked  relaxation,  but  thpught  it  shame  to  be  always  idle. 
40.  urbana  diaria]     See  S.  i.  5.  69. 

42.  calo  arffutus]  The  word  *  calo  *  was  applied  to  the  menial  slaves  ia 
general^  though  it  is  not  a  generic  title  for  such,  like  'mcdiastinus'  (v.  14). 
See  S.  1.  6.  103,  n.  The  meaning  of  'argutus'  here  is  donbtful.  It  may 
mcan  *  sharp,'  or  it  may  mean  *  noisy.* 

43.  ephippia]  'Ephippinm'  was  a  saddle,  which  the  ^Komans  appear  to 
have  used,  having  copicd  it  from  the  Greeks,  It  did  not  differ  materially 
from  ours,  exeept  that  it  had  no  stirmps.  A  saddle-cloth  wafl  wom  imder 
it,  sometimes  highly  ornamented. 


EPISTLE    XV. 

NoTHiK©  is  known  of  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  wa»  written.  Ue 
is  callcd,  in  tho  MSS.  inscriptions,  C.  Numonius  Vala.  It  appears.  that  ho 
was  acquainted  with  the  southcm  coast  of  Italy,  and  Horace,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  his  physician  no  longer  to  go  (as  he  had  been  wont)  to 
Baiae,  had  a  mind  to  try  one  of  the  sonthem  ports ;  and  he  writes  to  Vala 
for  information  about  them.  It  is  an  unconnected  sort  of  Epistle,  witli  a  long 
digression  upon  the  lament  of  Baia3  at  the  loss  of  hei"  invalids,  and  another 
upon  wines,  and  a  thu-d,  which  occupies  half  the  Epistle,  upon  the  profligacy 
of  one  Msenius,  who  squandcrcd  all  his  money  on  gooa  living,  and  then 
turaed  to  living  at  the  expense  of  others.  "When  hc  had  nothing  better,  ho 
fite  tripe,  and  abused  all  spendthrifts ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  any  money» 
he  spent  it  in  the  same  way  again.  Such  am  I,  says  Horace ;  when  I  am 
short  of  money,  I  commend  the  serenity  of  a  humble  life ;  when  a  windfall 
drops  in,  I  am  ready  to  be  as  cxtravagant  as  you  please. 

AU  this  has  not  much  connection  with  the  professed  object  of  the  letter. 

1.  Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,]  Velia  or  Ek^r;*fiimous  as  the  residence  of 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  ^gKooI  of  philosophy,  and  the  bir^- 
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p\M&  Of  PalroentdeA  Mid  Zeno^  WflS  a  town  of  Lata&n^  iiear  the  month  of 
ihe  river  Heies  or  Elecs  (Alento).  Salemuni  in  Oampxwiia  was  sitaated  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Paestum,  now  the  gulf  of  8alerao,  on  tlie  hoights 
above  the  modcm  towrt,  which  is  close  to  the  «ea.  These  places  were  not 
very  much  freqnented,  it  would  seem,  at  this  time,  but  a  new  doctor  was 
bringing  them  into  fashion. 

2.  qitalis  iria,]  Salcrnura  was  situated  on  a  very  good  road,  the  Via 
Aquilia,  of  which  there  wos  a  branch  from  Plcenum  as  far  as  Pa&stum. 
Thence  to  Velia,  about  twenty  miles,  there  was  no  Bonum  rood. 

Baias]  Tho  atmosphere  of  Baiae  appears  to  have  been  clear,  and  the 
tilace  attractive.  (Horace  calls  it  *liqaidae,'  C.  iii..4.  24,  and  *amoenae/ 
Epp.  i.  1.  83.J  This  made  it  tlie  most  favorite  resort  of  wealthy  Bomans. 
To  invalids  tnere  wa$  the  additional  attraction  of  hot  snlpharous  springs. 
Horace  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Bai^e,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
connecting  it  with  the  Sabine  hills,  PrsBneste,  and  Tibur,  in  C.  iii.  4 ;  bnt  it 
appears  he  was  now  adviscd  to  try  a  different  treatment,  and  seek  some 
other  climate.  *  SuperVacuus '  means  'nseless';  the  phice  would  do  him 
110  good.    As  to  the  form  of  the  word,  see  C.  ii.  20.  24. 

3.  Musa-^ArOomus]  This  physician  was  a  freedman  of  AagofltaSy  and 
eame  into  notice  chiefly  through  curing  him  of  a  bad  illness  he  contracted  in 
the  Cantabrian  expedition.  Having  found  cold  bathing  snccessful  with  the 
omperor,  Musa  appears  to  have  madc  that  his  general  principle  of  treatment. 
At  any  rate,  he  recommended  it  to  Horace,  and  he  followed  his  advice,  not 
without  reluctance,  as  it  would  seem  from  this  Epistle.  The  death  of  Mar- 
<;cnas  may  have  contributed  to  making  Baias  nnpopalar  ibr  a  time,  bat  it 
soon  recovered  its  character  (seo  above,  Epp.  1.  83).  There  are  some  frag- 
mcnts  of  medical  worlcs  by  Musa  still  extant,  and  he  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  an  authority  by  Galen.  The  order  of  the  names  is  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii. 
2.S;  11.2. 

et  tamen  illis  Me  facit  inmsumj]  The  sentence  is  this :  "  Antonius  Musa 
makcs  out  that  Baise  is  aseless  for  me,  aT\.d  yet  he  makes  Baiaa  hato  me,  be- 
cause  I  am  drenching  myself  with  cold  water  in  the  middle  of  winter/' 
Horace  goes  on  to  say  that  the  town  is  angry  with  all  the  patients  for  de- 
serting  it. 

5.  Sane  fnttrteta  relinqui]  'Murteta'  means  groves  in  which  houses  were 
erected  over  sulphur  springs  for  vapor  baths. 

8.  Qui  caput  et  stomachum]  A  douche  bath  on  the  head  or  stomach  would 
novv  be  thought  a  strong  remedy  even  by  hydropathists ;  but  it  is  one  of 
tiiosc  whleh  ancient  physicians  recommended. 

9.  Clusinis  Gabiosque]  Clusium  (Chiusi)  was  one  of  tho  chief  towns  of 
Etmiia,  the  capital  of  Porsenna,  and  the  place  whcre  the  Gauls  received  that 
insult  which  led  to  their  siege  of  Rome  (Liv.  v.  33).  It  was  situated  on  the 
Via  Cassia,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Rome.  Strabo  (v.  3)  mcn- 
tions  several*  cold  strcams  at  this  place,  called  ra^AX/SouXa,  which  were  usc- 
ful  in  many  complaints  both  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

10.  deversoria]  Sce  S.  i.  5.  2,  n.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
at  Sinuessa,  lcading  to  Cumfle,  called  tho  Via  Domitiana ;  but  that,  as  tho 
name  shows,  was  not  constracted  at  this  time,  and  probably  the  travcller 
would  have  to  continue  along  the  Via  Appia  till  he  <*amc  to  Capua,  from 
whence  the  Via  Campana  went  to  Cumse  to  the  right,  and  the  Via  Aquilia 
went  straight  <m  to  Salemum,  and  thc  Appia  branchcd  ofF  through  Candium 
to  Beneventnm.  (See  S.  i.  5.  50.  71.)  This  explains  *  lacva  habena.'  Tho 
horse  would  tum  to  the  right  as  usual  to  go  to  CumaB  (whcnce  thc  road  was 
continued  to  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  to  Bauli  and  Baia;^  about  foor  or  five 
inilcs  from  Cumae).  ^ 

16«  vina  nihil  moror  iUius  orae ;]    The  nearest  place  to  Salemom  spoken 
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of  as  growing  wines  is  Surrentum  (Sorrento),  at  the  end  of  the  promontoiy 
that  b^rs  its  name,  and  forms  the  southem  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
This  wine  is  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  4.  55.  Horace  had  no  high  opinion  of  it. 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  about  the  winc,  which  he  knew  was 
bad. 

17.  perferre  patiquefl  This  pleonasm  occurs  again  in  the  next  Satbre,  v. 
74.    It  serves  to  make  up  a  verse. 

21 .  Liuxinae]     This  supposes  he  was  going  to  Velia. 

24.  Phaeaxque  reverti,]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  28. 

26.  Maenius,]  See  S.  i.  1.  101,  n.  *Fortiter'  is  used  u-onically.  'Ur- 
banus '  means  *  witty.'  *  Soun-a  vagus '  mcans  a  parasite  who  was  ready  to 
dine  anywhere,  paying  for  his  dinncr  with  his  jokes. 

31.  Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque]  Ali  these  words  belong  to  'ma- 
celli,'  as  to  which  see  S.  ii.  3.  229,  n.  He  was  a  plague  that  wasted,  a 
tempest  that  swept,  a  gulf  that  swallowed  up,  the  whole  contents  of  .thie 
market. 

37.  corrector  Bestius.]  The  meaning  is,  that  Maenius,  whenever  he  could 
not  get  a  good  dinner  from  one  of  those  who  patronized  or  were  afraid  of  him, 
would  dine  prodigiously  oif  tripe  and  coarse  mutton,  and  then  declare  all 
good  livers  ought  to  be  branded  on  the  belly :  a  censor  as  strict  as  Bestius, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  some  person  well  known  at  the  time,  perhaps  as  a  sparc  . 
liver  or  reprover  of  profligate  living,  though  nothing  is  known  of  him  now. 

*  Corrector '  is  here  used  for  a  reformer  of  morals,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  129  it  is 
applied  to  poets. 

39.  Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,]  This  was  evidently  an  ordinary  way 
of  speakiug.  He'  got  rid  of  all  the  plunder  he  madc  from  fools  who  patron- 
ized  him. 

41.  Nil  meliusturdoy  nil  vulvxji]  As  to  *turdus,'  sce  S.  ii.  5.  10,  n.  The 
womb  and  breast  (*sumen')  of  a  sow,  cspccially  after  her  first  litter,  wero 
considered  great  delicacies. 

42.  Nimirum  hic  ego  sum;]  Compare  Epp.  6.,40:  -"nc  fueris  hic  tu." 
ivravO*  elfii  is  a  common  expression  with  the  Tragcdians.  *  Nimirum,'  *of 
course,  as  is  natural :  how  could  anything  better  bc  xixpected  of  me  1 '  (See 
Epp.  9.  1.)  He  mcans  to  say,  that  of  coursc,  like  his  neighbors,  he  professes 
love  for  poverty  while  he  is  poor,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  any  money  he  is 
ready  for  any  extravagance. 

46.  nitidis  fundata  peciinia  vilUs.]  '  Villa '  was  a  country  house,  as  opposed 
to  *aedes,'  a  town  house.     Thcro  were  *villae  rustieae,'  farm-houses,  and 

*  villae  urbanae,'  houscs  in  thc  ncighborhood  of  towns  (to  which  sense  wo 
limit  the  word  in  our  use  of  it)  or  in  the  country,  but  built  in  many  respects 
after  the  fashion  of  town  houscs.  The  *  urbanac  villae '  wcre  often  built  at 
great  expense,  with  much  marble  about  them,  which  is  referred  to  in  *  nitidis.' 
'  Fundata '  mcans  '  investcd.'    It  is  not  so  used  elsewherc. 


EPISTLE    XVI. 

QuiNTius,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  cannot  bc  identified  with 
any  known  person.  The  same  name  is  connected  with  the  •elcventh  Odc  of 
the  sccond  Book ;  but  thero  is  no  reason  to  supposo  them  to  belong  to  ono 
person.  Thcre  is  no  more  rcason  in  the  Epistlc  than  in  the  Ode  why  a  name 
should  appear  at  all ;  for  the  subject  is  gcneral,  bcing  the  liability  of  mcn  to 
be  deceived  in  rei|>ect  to  thcir  own  goodncss  and  that  of  others  by  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  multitude,     This  discourse  is  appended,  rather  abruptly,  to  a 
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short  description  of  Horace*8  residence,  in  anticipation  of  the  inqniiies  he 
supposes  Quintius  might  make  on  that  subject. 

1.  fundus]     See  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n. 

2.  Arvo  pascat  herum]  Horace  had  some  of  his  land  under  his  own  culti- 
vation ;  but  it  was  no  great  (juantity,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
slaves  employed  upon  it  (S.  ii.  7. 118).  The  rest  he  seems  to  have  let  (Epp. 
14.  2,  n.).  Part  of  his  land  was  arable,  and  part  of  it  meadow  (Epp.  15. 
26-30,  and  C.  iii.  16.  30,  "segetis  certa  fides  meae").  He  had  a  garden 
(Epp.  14.  42).  He  must  also  have  had  vines  (23,  n.).  In  short,  it  was  an 
ordinary  farm  on  a  small  scale.  In  thc  second  and  third  verses  Horace  re- 
counts  the  diifercnt  productions  of  his  farm,  while  he  supposes  Quintias  to 
ask  about  them. 

2.  opulentet]    This  is  a  rare  word,  and  does  not  occur  in  any  earlier  writer. 

3.  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo,]  See  C.  ii.  15.  5  :  '^  platanusque  caelebs  Evincet 
nlmos." 

5.  Conttnui  tnontes]     The  valley  of  the  Licenza  is  the  only  valley  which 

cuts  the  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  Campagna  above  Tibur  to 

Carseoli,  about  forty-five  miles  fix)m  Kome.    Without  this  valley  this  im- 

-  mense  body  would  be  a  continuous  mass.     It  lics  ncarly  north  and  south, 

which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  text.     See  C.  i.  17.  1,  n. 

8.  Temperiem  laudet.]  The  position  of  the  valley  keeps  it  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  the  latter  by  the  cxclusion  of  thc  north  wind  (Tramon- 
tana).  The  Scirocco  ('plumbeus  Auster')  is  modified  in  its  strength  and 
character  as  it  penctrates  the  mountains. 

QuiVf,  si  rubicunda]  *  Why,  if  I  tell  you  that  my  thoms  bear  abundantly 
the  red  comcl  and  the  plum,  ttiat  my  oaks  and  my  ilexes  delight  my  pigs 
with  plenty  of  acoms,  and  their  master  with  plcnty  of  shade,  you  may  say  it 
is  the  woods  of  Tarentum,  brought  nearer  to  Rome.'  *  Frage '  is  nowhere 
else  used  for  acoms,  the  common  food  for  pigs. 

12.  Fons  etiam]  There  are  two  smali  streams  which  feed  the  Liccnza  in 
this  valley,  which  that  river  nearly  bisects.  Either  of  these  rivulets  m^  be 
Ihe  one  Horace  alludcs  to. 

14.  fluit  vtilisy]     See  note  on  v.  8  of  the  last  Epistle. 

15.  dulces,  etiam  si  credis  amoenae,]  A  place  may  be  'dulcis '  from  associ- 
ation  or  other  causes :  it  can  only  be  '  amocnus '  from  its  climate,  its  beautics, 
and  so  forth.    As  to  *  Septembribus  horis/  sec  S.  ii.  6: 18,  n.,  and  for  *  audis  * 

•  see  note  on  v..20  of  the  same  Siitire. 

17.  Tm  recte  vivi»]  He  goes  on  to  compliment  and  advise  his  friend: 
*  Your  life  is  what  it  should  be,  if  you  afe  careful  to  be  what  you  are  ac- 
countcd.  For  all  Kome  has  long  spoken  of  you  as  a  happy  man.  Butlam- 
afraid  lest  you  should  trast  the  judgment  of  others  about  you,  rather  than 
your  own.' 

24.  pudor  malus]  Sce  S.  ii.  3.  39,  n.  He  says  it  is  a  false  shame  that 
would  induce  a  paticnt  to  conccal  his  sores  fix)m  the  phvsician ;  and  so  it  is 

'  for  a  man  to  hide  his  defects,  rathcr  than  bring  them  to  the  wise  to  cure. 

25.  Si  quis  belia  tibi]  *  Tibi  *  dcpcnds  on  *  pugnata,'  which  is  joined  with 
^bclla'  in  C.  lii.  19.  4.     See  note  on  C.  ii.  6.  11.     Quintius  had  no  doubt 

.  secn  service ;  but,  says  Horace,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of  your  campaigp- 
ing  in  such  language  as  this  (then  he  quotes  two  lines,  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  panegyric  of  Varius  on  Augustus,  rcferred  to  on  C.  i.  6.  11),  you  woqld 
rccognize  it  as  meant,  not  £v  you,  but  for  Cajsar.  But  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  he  called  wise  and  corrcct,  docs  yoiir  life  correspond  to  that  name  any 
more  than  your  military  exploits  to  the  abovo  encomium  ?  Literally,  *  Do 
you  answcr  in  your  own  name,'  or  *  on  your  own  account  ? '  *  Vacuas 
mires '  are  ears  which,  being  unoccupied,  are  ready  to  receive  what  is  spoken. 
45* 
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27.  TenemagU^^pepidum]  '  Wbctbcr  thy  peopld  care  fbr  tlrjr  safeiy  iiim» 
or  thou  for  theirs,  may  Jove  ever  doubtfal  keep,  he  who  watcne&  over  botlii 
thee  and  Romc*  The  raeaning  of  this  is,  '  May  thy  country  ever  care  for 
thee,  and  thou  for  thy  country,  with  an  equal  afibction.' 

30.  Cum  pateru  mpien»]     8ee  C.  i.  2.  43,  n. 

31.  ^mpe  Vir  l»niug]  Quintius  is  supposed  to  ansWer.  '  Yetf,  surely,  X 
Kke  to  be  calted  good  and  wise,  and  so  do  you.'  *lytay/  repUes  Horace, 
'such  praise  as  this  is  given  one  day^and  may  be  withdrawn  ute  next;  an<l 
yoa  are  ohliged  to  resign  yoar  claim,  because  you  know  yoa  do  not  deserva 
it.  But  if  a  man  attackg  me  with  charges  I  know  X  am  innoceot  o^  is  tha^ 
to  affect  me  and  make  me  blush  f  * 

40.  Vir  bonus  est  quis  9]  The  answer  is  to  this  efiect :  "  In  the  eyes  of  tha 
people  the  good  man  is  he  who  never  transgresses  the  laws ;  who  i&  seen  act- 
ing  aa  '  judex '  in  important  causes,  and  has  never  been  knovn  to  be  corrupt ; 
whom  men  choose  as  their  »ponsor,  and  whose  testtmony  carries  weight  ia 
oourt ;  but  ali  the  while  the  man's  own  neighborhood  and  fiimily  may  knoiv 
liim  to  be  foul  within,  though  fair  enough  without." 

41.  Qui  cQwudta  patrutHy]  Of  the  component  parts  oi  tbe  Boraan  civil  law 
Horaee  mentkMis  three.  '  Jara '  signiiies  legal  rights  and  rulea  of  law.  I^ 
bas  the  latter  meaning  here.  '  Leges/  properly  so  called,  were  laws  passect  • 
in  the  '  comitia  centuiiata.'  They  were  first  approved  by  the  senate,  an<| 
&ea  proposed  to  the  comitia  by  amagistratus  of  senatoriai  rank.  'Pieblfi- 
oita,'  laws  passed  by  the  plebs  in  their  comitia  tributa,  were  made  bindin^  oa 
the  whole  people  by  the  '  lex  Hortensia,'  passed  b.  c.  288,  and  thenceforwardt 
they  had  the  force  of  leges.  *  Senatus-consulta '  ('  consulta  patrum ')  appear^ 
in  some  instanees,  to  have  bad  the  force  of  law  during  the  republic ;  under 
the  empire,  they  sapersedcd  the  legisUtion  of  the  comitia.  Horace  migbt 
bave  added  other  parts  of  law,  and  more  particularly  *  mores/  wbicb  weret  aU 
thosQ  lawg  that  sprang  from  immemorial  usage. 

42.  secantur]  See  S.  i.  10.  15,  n.  '  Tcnere,'  in  the  sense  of  gaining  % 
jeause,  is  not  comniOH.  It  is  used  by  Cicero  (Pro  Caecina,  c.  24) ;  "  Scaevola 
fiansam  apad  eentum^iros  non  tenuit." 

43.  QuLO  res  sponsore]  See  S.  ii.  6.  23,  n.  Horaoe  means  a  maa  whoa^ 
credit  is  good  as  a  sponsor  and  a  witness, 

46.  NeefuHumfioi]  There  are  some  who  think  thcmselvcs  yery  good, 
who  wonld  be  bad  if  they  dared.  To  socb  a  one  Horace  auswers  as  he  aa«> 
swered  his  slave,  wben  he  boasted  of  his  goodness.  Yv.  46-56  are  a  diar 
logue  between  the  slave  and  his  master;  the  applicAtion,  being  easily  made^* 
is  Hot  expressed.  Not  to  be  very  wicked  does  not  roake  a  man  good;  ner  is 
■it  sufficieat  to  abstain  fi-ora  crime  tbrongh  fear  of  panishment :  onr  motiva 
pboald  be  the  love  of  virtue  for  her  own  sake..  *  Sabellns '  may  mean  thi9 
'  ▼tliiett?/  or  ife  may  be  taken  for  any  plain-judging  nian.  Many  suppos^ 
Horace  means  himself.     Orelli  does  s6.     *Frugi '  is  explained  on  S.  ii.  5.  77. 

57.  Vir  bonu»,  omneforum]  He  whom  the  peopte  believe  to  be  good,  whom 
everybody  tums  to  look  at  aa  be  walks  through  the  Foram,  and  looks  np  to 
when  be  speakft  in  the  courts.  *'  Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquen» 
tem."  (Epp.  6.19.)  There  were  three  prineipal  *fora'  m  Rome,  in  which 
judicial  and  other  public  (as  well  as  mercantile)  business  was  catried  oiu 
T^he  Fonun  Romanum  was  simply  caued  Forum,  because  it  was  thc-Iargest; 
and  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  it  was  the  only  one.  The  dictator  .Ixigaa  ' 
tbe  ereetion  of  another,  acljoining  the  Fonim  Komanum,  and  it  was  called 
after  htm.  It  was  iSni^ied  by  Augustus.  Afterwards  Angustus  built  a  small 
forum  in  the  same  neighborhood,  wherein  noiK  but  judicial  business  wai 
transacted.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  and  restorcd  by  Hadrian. 
Other  *fora'  were  afterwards  erected  by  difFerent  emperors  (Nerva,  Trajan, 
Yeftpasian)»    |n  eve^y  '  Ibrmn '  there  wa&  a '  basilica '  (or  moi^  tbaa  ooe}^  $ 
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l?iiilding  devoted  to  the  joint  purposes  of  judieial  ^nd  comnaercial  bimness. 
At  the  end  of  the  building  wa^  a  part  called  '  tribanal/  devoted  to  law. 

58.  vd  porco  vd  botje]  The  animals  most  commonlj  sacrificed  bj  the  BO' 
^ans  were  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen.  On  public  occasions  thcse  three  were  sac- 
rificed  together,  and  the  sacrifice  was  calied  '  suoyetaurilia/  beiqg  a  combinar 
tion  of  the  three  names.  Private  pcrsons  would  only  sacrifice  the  three  oii 
great  occasions,  and  on  some  there  would  be  several  of  each  or  any  of  tliem 
ofFered  togethen  Ordinarily  thej  sacrificed  but  one,  according  to  theur 
means  or  their  zeaL 

59.  Jam  paterl]  See  S,  |i.  6. 20,  |i,  Sileflt  devotion  was  not  practised  or 
nnderstood  by  the  ancients,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  fieathen  or  Mahome- 
tans  now:  ^tk  ^<»v$p  c^x^o^oi  dei  is  reported  to  have  been  a  saying  of 
^ytht^ras.  Silent  prayers  wei»  supposed  to  be  a  veil  either  for  improper 
petition«9  <ft  laagieal  kicantations,  or  something  wrong.  To  speak  witl^  men 
as  if  the  gDdft  vem  Hstenii^,  and  wjth  the  gods  so  as  men  might  overhear,  is 
»  mle  fonnd  in  more  thrfn  one  writer.  ^ 

QO^  PtUchra  /Mverna,]  Lavema  was  a  goddess  associated  with  Mercarius, 
As  tho  god  wh»  presi4ed  over  CbieTii^.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncer- 
tain. 

64.  In  triciisjixum]  Persius,  speaking  of  a  man  who  was.  above  sordid 
T?ays,  «ays  (v.  110),  ^'Inque  luto  fixum  possis  transcendere  nammum,"| 
where  thcre  is  a  Scholium  which  says  that  boys  used  to  fasten  an  as  to  tho 
pavemcnt,  and  amuse  themselves  with  watching  people  stop  to  pick  it  up.' 
Whether  this  is  referred  to  by  Horace,  or  whethcr  any  such  practice  existed, 
is  doubtfuL  It  is  very  likely  Horace  means  no  more  than  a  m^n  stooping  \o 
j)ick  up  an  as  from  the  mudr  •      "* 

65,  qui  cupiet  meiuei.  quoquej]  Hoauce  joins  fear  and  de^ire  in  £pp.  L  2. 51^ 
and  ii,  2.  155. 

67.  Perdidit  arnta,]  Tho  man  who  is  ever  hurrying  after  money,  and. 
swallowed  up  in  love  of  it,  has  east  away  his  arms,  and  xun  away  from  the 
ranks  of  virtue.  If  you  catch  him,  do  not  put  liim  to  death,  but  scU  him  for 
a  slave,  which  is  all  ho  is  fit  for.  He  may  do  good  scrvice  in  keeping  cattleJ 
•  or  ploughing,  or  going  with  bis  master,  tho  mercator,  to  sea,  replenishing  th© 
inarket,  and  so  forth. 

*  69.  Vendere  4sum  po^is]  One  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  R»-i 
mans  got  their  slaves,  in  earlier  times,  was  the  prisoners  of  war.  Dcalers. 
«Iways  acoompanied  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them.  Th«y. 
were  sold  on  the  fipot  by  auction, '  sub  corona,'  that  is,  with  a  chaplct  on  theirj 
head  to  mark  them  for  salc.  Sec  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  16).  Captives  reserved 
to  follow  the  triumph  of  the  commander  wcrc  put  to  dcath  when  the  proees- 
eion  was  over  (see  Epod.  7.  8,  n.).  The  law-writers  derive  'scrvus'  from 
*  servare,'  as  prisoners  kept  for  slavery  were  not  put  to,  death.  '  Annona  'i 
properly  signifies  the  year's  supply  of  provisions  from  the  harvest  *  Penus ' 
signifies  previsions  of  all  sorts ;  nere  it  means  all  sorts  of  importcd  provisions, 
preserves,  etc.    *  Penus '  is  of  two  declensions,  the  secpnd  and  third. 

73.  Vir  (fonus  <t  sapiens}  *  The  virtuous  and  wise  mau  can  sf^cak  to  For^' 
tiine  aa  Dionysus  did  to  Pentheus.'  The  scene  alluded  to  is  that  in  the  Bac- 
chas  of  Euripides  (489, .sqq.).  Vv.  4S5,  496  are  alniost  literally  translated  ia 
YV.  77,  78.  l*entheus,  king  of  Thcbcs,  hcaring  that  a  young  stranger  has 
come  to  his  country,  giving  himself  out  to  be  Dionysus,  and  has  temptcd  ifll 
the  womdn  to  go  out  and  do  lionor  to  Iiim,  sends  his  scrvants  to  apprehend 
him.  Thc  god  allows  hirasclf  to  bc  taken,  and,  whcn  brought  bcfore  the 
king,  describes  hiraself  as  the  servant  of  Dionysus.  Then  follows  a  dialogue, 
of  tyhich  the  verses  aliove  rcferrcd  to  form  part.  Tlie  application  is  obvious. 
The  good  man  can  bid  dcfiancc  to  thc  rcverses  of  Fortune;  since  at  any  time 
he  wisheff  he  eaa  call  4eath  to  his  assistance,  —  a,  bad  doctrine  for  good  men.' 
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Cicero  did  not  approre  of  it.  He  says,  "vetat  P)^hagoras  injussu  imperato- 
ris,  id  est  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  stationo  vitae  decedere "  (Cat.  Maj.  c.  20 J. 
Tlie  ancients  had  very  loose  notions  on  snicide. 

79.  mors  idtima  linea  rerum  est]  This  refers  to  the  ^alba  linea'  mentioned 
on  Epp.  14.  9,  which  was  the  goal  as  welL  as  starting-point  in  the  chanot- 
races. 

EPI-STLE     XVII. 

Who  Scaeya  was  there  axe  no  mcans  of  determining,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
matcrial.  He  bears  no  part  in  the  Epistle,  which  migbt  have  been  addressed 
to  anybody  of  his  age.  Its  pi-ofessed  purpose  is  to  instmct  a  yoong  man  how 
to  rise  in  the  world  by  paying  court  to  gfeat  people,  whieh  is  dedared  to  bo 
an  art  of  no  smali  merit.  The  chief  secret  of  this  art  is  said  to  be  a  well^ 
affected  modesty,  and  a  tact  in  letting  your  wants  be  rather  felt  than  heard  by 
your  patron,  and  this  is  the  only  advice  that  is.  ofifered.  The  Epistle  end» 
abruptiy,  and  is  a  mere  fragment. 

3.  docendus  adhuc,]  He  was  young,  and  had  yct  much  to  leam.  '  Amicu- 
lus '  i&  a  diminutive  expressing  cndearraent. 

4,  Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit;]-  Erasmus  quotes  as  a  proverb  fi^c  rv(f>\6i^ 
obrjyov,  fxrjre  €Kv6rjrov  avfi^ovkov.  Our  Lord  twice  used  it  m  instracting 
his  disciples  (Matt,  xv.  14,  Luke  vi.  39), 

8.  Fertntinum]  This  was  a  municipium  on  the  Via  Latina,  about  forty- 
fiix  miles  frora  Rome,  in  the  country  of  the  Hernici.  It  still  retains  its  name 
Eerentino.  It  appeai's  not  to  have  been  much  frequented,  and  Horace  recom- 
mends  his  friend  to  go  there,  if  the  object  of  his  wishes  is  to  avoid  the  noise 
of  the  town,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  lifo,  which  he  says  is  not  without  its  recom- 
mendationSr 

.  10.  moriensquejefellit.]  Horace  uses  'fallere  '  as  the  Greeks used  \av6avtw. 
(see  C.  iii.  16.  32,  n.).  But  it  is  only  uscd  absolutely  here  and  in  the  next 
Epistle  (v.  103).  Horace  takes  his  expression  from  tho  Greek  proverb 
\d6€  fiicDo-a^y  which  appears  to  have  bcen  used  by  the  Epicureans-  and 
Cyrenaics. 

11.  Si  prodesse  tuis]  Horace's  argument  for  servility  ig,  that  it  is  neces- 
'sary,  if  a;iian  wants  to  be  of  use  to  his  friends,  and  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. 

12.  siccus  ad  unctum!]  As  a  poor  man  to  the  rich.  *  Siccus '  means  poor, 
as  one  who  cannot  command  a  dinner,  or  can  only  command  a  dry  one ; 
and  *  unctus '  meaiis  a  rich  man  who  farcs  sumptuously.  The  Cynics  were 
called  ^r)p6<f>ayoi  from  their  abstinence,  and  ^r]po(l>ayia  among  the  early 
Christians  was  a  fast. 

13.  Sipranderet  olus  patienter]  There  is  a  story  of  Aristippus,  that  he  was 
one  day  pasi^ng  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  while  he  was  washing  somo  vegetablcs 
for  his  dinner,  and  he  was  accosted  thus  :  "  If  you  had  leamt  to  put  up  with 
this,  you  would  not  have  been  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  kings,"  alluding  to 
his  having  been  thc  guest  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  answer  of  Aris- 
tippus  was :  "  And  if  you  knew  how  to  associate  with  your  fellows,  you 
would  not  now  be  washing  herbs." 

15.  qui  me  notat.]     *  Notarc '  is  used  in  a  bad  scnse  (see  S.  i.  6.  20,  n.). 

18.  Mordacem  Cynicum]  The  Cynics  received  their  namc  from  the  place 
where  Antisthenes  taught,  the  Cynosargcs,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens.  The 
popular  notion  of  a  Cynic  (cxprcsscd  by  'mordaccm,'  'biting')  is  derived 
rather  from  the  conduct  of  tho  foliowers  (of  whom  Biogeues  was  one)  thaa 
of  the  founder  of  the  schooL 
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• 

19.  Seurror  ego  ipaemhiy]  This  verb  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  par- 
tioiple  is  OHed  in  the  next  Epistle  (v.  2).  Aristippus  is  supposed  to  pany 
the  blow  (*  eiudere/  a  metaphor  taken  from*the  gladiators)  of  Diogenes  by 
adouttiDg,  for  the  sake  of  argun^nt,  that  he  acted  parasite  to  a  king ;  yet  it 
was  for  his  own  advaatage ;  whereas  the  Cynic  acted  parasite  to  the  popii- 
lace  for  their  amusenient ;  he  begged  their  dirty  provisions,  and  gave  them 
snsu-ling  jests  in  return ;  and  Jjy  accepting  their  alms,  he  acknowledged 
himself  their  iolerior,  and  this  though  he  professed  to  want  ^othing.  of  them 
or  any  one  else.  *  Hoc '  refers  to  the  remoter  object,  as  in  S.  ii.  2,  where  sce 
QOte.  04  v.  30. 

20.-  Eqwts  me  portet,  elat  reXy]  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  tinros  fie  (jiepei, 
^aa-ikcvs  fi€  TfH(p€h  which  words  are  said  to  have  been  first  uttered  by  a 
soldt^  of  Phiiip  of  Mjiujecion  to  his  mother,  who  entreated  him  to  ask  exjemp- 
tion  from  service. 

,  21.  Officiumjheio:]  'Officium'  is  commonly  appUed  to  attendance  on 
great  people ;  and  the  most  servile  are  wont  to  say  they  are  only  *  doing  theu: 
duty'  by  their  betters.  As  to  *  vilia.rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n. ;  S.  ii. 
8.  83. 

23.  Omnia  Aristippum  decuit  color]  See  Epp.  i.  1. 18,  n.  *  Color '  is  'color 
vitae'  (S.  ii.  l.  60),  and  corresponds  to  *vitae  via'  below  (v.  26).  We  use 
*  complexion '  in  the  same  double  sense.  Horace  means  that,  while  Aristip- 
pus  paid  court  to  the  rich,  he  could  do  without  them,  if  necessary.  '  On  tlie 
other  hand/  he  says,  '  he  who,  on  the  priuciple  of  endurance,  puts  on  his 
double  oloak,  I  shonld  be  surprised  if  a  change  of  lifc  would  suit  hinr) ' ;  that 
is,  he  is  more  the  creature  of  habit  than  the  man  hc  condemns. 

25.  daplki  paniui\  The  asceticism  of  Diogenes  was  his  way  of  carrying 
©ut  the  principle  of  enduranc-e,  which  was  a  chief  feature  in  his  teacher's  sys- 
tcm.  A  coarse.  *  abolla,'  a  garment  thrown  loosely  over  the  person,  served 
Jiim  for  his  dress,  without  tunic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  wear  it 
donble  and  to  have  slept  in  it,  and  those  who  followed  him,  adopting  the 
eame  practice,  were  called  8t7rXo€t/iarot  and  a^^tVwwy.  Juvenal  says  the 
S:oics  differed  from  the  Cynics  only  in  the  use  ot  the  tunic  (S.  xiii.  121). 

28.  ceieberrima  per  loca]     See  C.  ii.  12.  20,  n. 

80.  Alter  Mileti  textam\  The  purple  and  wool  of  Miletus  were  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Greeks.  As  to  '  chlamys,'  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n.  It  ap- 
pears  that  there  were  several  stories  cnrrcnt  among  the  ancients  about  the 
indifference  of  Aristippus  to  dress.  *  Cane  pejus  et  angui '  is  a  proverbial 
way  of  speaking.  *  Pejus '  occurs  in  the  same  connection,  C.  iv.  9.  50, 
"  Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet." 

33.  JRes  gerere  et  captos]  He  says  trinmphs  are  fine  things  (they  reach  the 
throno  of  Jovo  and  affect  the  skies)^but  thero  is  no  small  merit  in  pleasing 
tho  great,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  do  it. 

36.  Non  cmvis  homini]  Ov  jrcurros  dvdpps  els  K6piv6ov  ta-ff  6  liKovs* 
There  are  various  explanations  givcn  of  tliis  provcrb,  but  none  can  safely 
bo  relied  upon.  '  To  go  to  Corinth'  involved  a  difficalty  in  some  sense  or 
otlier,  and  so  tlie  proverb  appUes  to  anything  that  is  difficult  and  requirea 
nnusual  clearness. 

37.  S^dit  qui  timuit]  The  perfect  is  used  as  the  aorist.  '  He  sits  idle  who' 
is  afraid  he  sliall  not  succeed.  Esto  !  Be  it  so  (let  him  pass) :  but  what  of 
him  who  succeeds  ?     Has  he  not  done  manfully  ? ' 

41.  Aut  Virtus  noinen  inane  est,]  *Either  virtuo  is  an  empty  name,  or  the 
acti^tj  man  does  wcll  to  look  for  his  crown  and  his  reward.' 

42.  experiens  vir.]  This  meaiis  an  active  man,  who'  tries  every  means  of 
success. 

45.  caput  hoc  erat,]  He  means  that  modcsty  and  the  abspnce  of  importu- 
nity  is  the  best  way  of  succeeding  with  thc  great;  not  to.be  eager  to  ask. 
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but  to  be  modest,  and  take  what  is  oifered  (see  Int.).  'Erat''8eems  ta 
mean  'tbis  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to.'  But  see  C.  i.  37.  4^  n. ;  Epp.  i. 
4.  6,  n. 

47.  nec  vendibtlis  nec  pascere  Jirmus,']  *  I^ot  salable  (becaase  wprth  noth- 
ing)  nor  snfficient  for  our  support*  •  *  Firmus  *  with  the  infinitive  mood  is  the 
construction  found  so  frequently  in  the  Odes.     See  C  i.  1.  18,  n. 

48.  clamat,]  He  does  as  good  ajs  cry,  *  Give  me  food  ! '  and  the  conse- 
quence  is  another  chimcs  in  with,  *  The  boon  must  be  divided,  and  &  part 
cut  off  for  me.' 

49.  diuiduo  findetur  munere  guadra.]  "'Dividuus'  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  divisus ' :  '  quadra,'  a  fourth  part,  is  put  for  any  fragment.  See  Eorceil. 
for  several  examples. 

50.  Sed  tacitus  pasci]  If  the  greedy  fellow  could  only  have  been  quiet,  he 
might  have  kept  it  all  to  himself.  A  crow  cawing  over  the  morsel  luck  or 
thieving  has  thrown  in  his  way,  arid  thereby  attracting  the  attention  and  cnvy, 
of  his  brethren,  applies  to  many  a  knave  who  loses  his  ill-gotten  gains  through 
his  own  foUy  in  parading  them. 

52.  Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum]  To  Brundisium  a  man  might  go  ou 
business;  to  Sun*entura  (Sorrento)  for  the  climate  and  scener}--,  which  are 
still  very  healthy  and  beautiful.  Sun-entum  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
about  this  time.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  it  as  a  place  of  resort,  though 
from  this  passage  we  may  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant  spots  on  the 
Campanian  coast  to  which  the  wealthy  Komans  went  for  change  of  air.  Its 
wines  were  celebrated  (see  Epp.  15.  16,  n.).  In  mentioning  Brundisium, 
Horace  may  have  been  thinking  of  his  joumey  with J^faecenas.  He  says,  if 
a  man,  going  into  the  country  with  liis  great  friend,  talks  of  the  roughness  of 
the  roads,  the  bittemess  of  the  cold,  the  loss  of  his  purse,  and  so  on,  in  order 
to  get  money  from  his  patron,  he  is  like  the  woman  who  is  always  crying  for 
the  pretended  loss  of  a  trinket,  in  hopes  her  lover  will  give  her  more,  till  at 
last  she  is  no  longer  believcd ;  or  the  man  who  pretended  he  had  broken  his 
leg  in  order  to  get  a  ride,  but  when  he  broke  his  leg  iu  eamest,  no  One 
would  listen  to  him. 

54.  viatica]     Sce  Epp.  ii.  2.  26,  n. 

55.  catellamj]  This  is  a  diminutive  form  of  '  cateiia,'  and  is  nsed  for  a 
bracelct  or  necklaco  :  *  periscelis '  appears  to  be  an  anklet,  such  as  women, 
and  young  children  of  both  sexes,  in  the  East,  wear  universallj.  *  Nota 
acumina '  means  '  the  hackncyed  tricks.' 

59.  Fracto  cntre  planum,]  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  word  irXdvo^ 
for  a  vagabond  and  impostor.  As  to  *plurima,'  sce  C.  i.  7.  8,  n.  Horace 
mfikes  the  man  swear  by  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  as  if  that  were  thc  most  sacred 
of  oaths.  Among  other  ncw  superstitibns,  the  worship  of  Isis  had  becn 
lately  introduced  into  Rome.  Efforts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  put 
it  down,  and  Augustus  forbade  its  bcing  exerciscd  in  the  city.  But  under 
later  emperors  it  became  established,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  govera-/ 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Serapis.  Osiris  was  not  worshipped  separl 
rately,  but  shared,  perhaps,  4he  reverencc  paid  to  liis  wifo  (Isis). 

4 


EPISTLE     XVIII. 

Tnis  Epistle  contains  some  more  advice  to  a  young  maii  bcglaning  life, 
as  to  how  he  should  win  the  favor  of  the  great.  The  person  addrcsscd  is 
young  Lollius,  respecting  wliom  seo  the  Introduction  to  Epp.  2  of  this  book, 
which  is  also  addVessed  to  him.  The  counscl  Horace  gives  is  not  creditable 
to  himself  or  tho  agc  he  lived  in. 
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l,  liberrime  LoUi,]  '  My  frank  LoUius.'  See  Introduction.  On'metues/ 
see  C.  ii.  2.  7 ;  and  as  to  *scurrantis/  see  last  Ep.,  ver.  19. 

4.  Discolor,]     This  means  no  more  than  *  different.' 

5.  pri^  majus,]     See  C.  iv.  14.  30;  S.  ii.  3.  32. 

6.  Asperitas]    A  roughness,  clownish,  uncouth,  and  disgusting. 

7.  Umsa  cMte,]  With  the  hair  cut  short  down  to  the  very  skin,  which  would 
show  a  want  of  regard  to  appearances. 

9.  Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum]     See  C.  ii.  10.  5,  n. 

10.  imi  Derisor  lecti]  See  S.  ii.  8.  20,  n.  'Derisor'  means  a  parasite 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  tlie  company  amused  with  jokes,  such  as  tlie 
man  described  in  S.  i.  4.  87,  sq. 

13.  dictata  magistro]     See  S.  i.  10.  75,  n.  '      • 

14.  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas.]  *  Secundas  agere '  is  a  phrase  taken 
from  the  stage.  It  applied  to  ali  the  actors,  cxcept  tlie  chief.  In  the  *  mimi,' 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  dumb  show,  the  inferior  parts  were  all  arranged, 
and  the  actors  played,  so  as  to  support  the  principal  character.  In  most 
cases  one  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  parasite.  The  subordinates  were  also 
called  *  adjutores.'     (Seo  S.  i.  9.  45,  n. ;  A.  P.  192,  n.)  .  ,  . 

15.  de  lana  saepe  caprina,]  To  qu(irrel  about  goats'  wool  is  plamly  equiv- 
alent  to  quarrelling  about  nothing  at  all. 

16.  Scilicet  ut  non]  'Forsooth,  tliat  I  should  not  be  t)elieved  before  any- 
body  else,  and  boldly  bark  out  what  I  know  to  be  true  !  Why,  a  second  life 
would  be  a  poor  retum '  (for  such  an  indignity). 

19.  Castor  sciat  an  Doliclios  phs :]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  gossip  that 
Mfficenas  is  representcd  as  discussing  with  Horace  (S.  ii.  6.  44,  sqq.).  If 
Dolichos  be  right,  the  namc  is  that  of  a  Grcek  slave,  derived  from  Doliche, 
a  town  of  Thessaly. 

20.  Brundisium  Minuci]  This  road  is  only  oncc  more  mentioned  by  any 
classical  writer  (Cic.  ad  Ajtt  ix.  6),  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  ailjltlinig 
about  it  with  certaintv,  except  that  it  passed  by  the  town  of  Alba.  Tlicre 
was  a  Porta  Minutia  leading  out  of  Korac,  thc  site  of  which  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  Icd  from  that  gate,  and  that  it  Was  m  tho 
southem  part  of  the  city. 

22.  Gloria  quem  —  vestit]     Sce  S.  i.  6.  23,  n.  j  /.   *   , 

25.  decem  vitiis  instructior]     '  Fumishcd  with  ten  times  as  many  defects. 

26.  veluti  pia  mater]  Like  a  fond  mother  who  wishes  her  child  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  herself,  the  patron  advises  his  client.  ,       u , 

30.  Artadecet  sanum  comitem  toga ;]  *A  narrow  toga  suits  my  humble 
friend  if  he  be  wise.'  The  size  and  shapo  of  the  toga  are  rcferred  to  on 
Epod.  iv.  8.  ^      fa 

31.  Eutrapelus]  Aristotlo  defines  clTpairckla  as  vcTraibevpfvrj  v^pis,  a 
refined  impertincnce.  It  appcars  that  for  his  wit  this  name  was  givcTi  to  P. 
Volumnius,  an  eques,  and  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  to  whom  are  addrcssed 
two  of  Cicero^s  Icttcrs  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  32,  33).  Fi-oni  the  way  Horacc  writes, 
lie  must  have  bccn  dead  at  this  tiipe. 

34.  ho7iestum  OfficiumA  This  mcans  the  calls  of  duty,  in  a  better  senso 
than  in  the  last  Epistle  (v.  21).     Sco  Epp.  ii.  2.  68.  .        ,  r         j 

36.  Thrax  erit]  Soc  S-  ii.  6.  44.  Horace  says  he  will  get  mto  dcbt,  atid 
be  rcduccd  to  hire  himself  as  a  gladiator,  or  drivo-  a  costermongcr'8  hack. 
'Adiinum'  is  not  elscwhcre  used  as  *ad  extrcmum,'  but  it  mcans  '  when 
hc  has  got  to  tho  lowcst  point.'    As  to  'nummos  alienos,    see  Epp.  u. 

2.  12,  n.  .  .  .         1.        1  .         .      > 

37.  Arcanum  negue  tu]  IIc  must  not  be  inquisitive  about  his  patron  s 
sccrets,  or  betray  thcm,  nor  praiso  his  own  tastcs  at  the  cxpense  of  the  great 
man's,  nor  take  to  his  books  whcn  he  wants  liim  to  go  hunting. 

38.  vino  tortus]     This  exprcssion  is  i-epeated  in  A.  P.  435. 
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4t.  AmphknUeBtqnB  ZM]  These  fabHbns  brothers,  the  Mi«»  of  Aiiti<»po 
by  Zcus,  were  diffei«nt  in  thcir  di^positions,  the  ond  beiafji;  givcn  to  mas«e» 
and  the  other  to  country  pnrsuiti;.  Zethiw,  it  appears,  had  a  contempt  for 
Amphion'8  lyre,  and  advised  him  roughly  to  tltrow  it  away,  and  takfl  to 
arms,  and  to  \^efiii  parsuits,  like  his  own. 

46.  Attolis  murala  platjiis]  Seo  I^^p.  i.  6.  iEtolian  toils  are  toils  fit  for 
Mcieager,  tho  king  of  ^tolia,  and  the  destroyer  of  th»  Calydomaa-  boar. 
With  *senium*  cbrapare  'scnectus'  (£pod.  xiii.  5). 

48.  puimenia  laboribus  empta ;]  Comparc  S.  ii.  2.  20  :  "  Tn  pulmentaria 
quaere  Sndando."  '  Pulmentum  *  ori^naily  signiiied  anythiiig  eaten  with 
/  puls/  porridge  or  gruel  (a  common  dish  with  tho  carly  Bomaus)^  to  give  it 
a  flavor.     It  came  afterwards  to  signify  any  savory  disli. 

54.  Prodia  sastineait  eampestria  ;J  Compare  A.  P.  379.  Tht^  aUusion  is 
to  the  games  on  the  Campus  Martius. 

55.  Cantabrka  belia]     See  C.  ii.  6.  2. 

56.  Partiiorum  siffna}     Sce  C.  iii.  5,  Introdnction. 

57.  et  si  qnid  ai)eist]  This  is  mcre  fiattory,  like  that  about  the  standards. 
Angustus  had  no  intention  of  cxtcnding  thc  Roman  empire  at  this  time.  No 
further  conquest  waa  attemptcd  till  b.  c.  15,  when  somo  of  thc  Alpinc  tribcs 
wcre  bcaten  by  Drusus  and  Tibcrius,  aiid  tlieu*  country  made  into  a-  pFOvinco, 
(See  C.  iv.  4,lnti*odiiction.) 

58.  Ac,  ne  te-  retrahas]  Horaco  ndds  anotlicr  reason  w.hy  he  should  not 
rcfuse  to  join  the  amusemcnts  of  his  patix>n,  that  ho  cannot  say  ho  has  no 
turn  for  thut  sort  of  thing,  for  hc  is  wont  to  amuse  himsclf  at  homc  wjth  such 
sports  as  sham-fights,  though  liorace  docs  not  mean  to  say  he  is  givcn  to 
wasting  his  time  on  such  mattcrs. 

59.  extra  munerum  —  modumgue]     This  is,  literally,  *  out  of  time  and  tune/ 

60.  rure  paterno ;)  Where  the  cstatcs  of  the  cldcr  Loliius  lay,  or  who  was 
his  otKer  son,  is  not  known.  The  two  brothcrs,  it  appcars,  got  up  a  repre- 
ficntation  of  thc  battle  of  Actium,  on  a  pond  pcriiaps  in  their  fatlier's  grounds, 
and  they  made  tho  slaves  ('pueros')  act  tho  soldiers  and  sailors,  while  they 
took  the'principal  charactcrs  thcmsclvcs,  thc  cldcr  acting  Augustus,  and  his 
brother  M.  Antonius. 

64.  vdox  Victoria  fronde  coronet..]  Victoria  is  always  representcd  as  a 
young  female>  with  wings,  and  with  a  paim-branch  or  a  wreath  in  her  hand^ 
or  both, 

66.  Fautor  utroque  —  poUice]  In  thc  fights  of  glndiators,  the  people  ex- 
pressed  their  approbation  by  tuming  their  tluimbs  down,  and  the  rcrcrse  by 
uplifting  them.  When  a  giadiator  liad  got  his  advereary  down,  or  disarmed 
him,  he  looked  to  tlie  spcctatore  for  tbis  signal,  and  according  as  thc  thumb 
was  up  or  down  hc  despatchcd  or  spared  the  man.  Thus  '  fautor  utroquo 
pollice*  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.     See  Juvcnal  (iii.  36 J. 

68.  Qiid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui]  *  Quoquc '  is  fi*om  *  quisquc,  ' CTery  mnn.' 
*  Percontator '  is  a  gossip  who  is  always  asking  questions  in  oi-dcr  to  rctail 
the  answcrs,  gcnerally  in  a  pervcrtcd  form.  Uis  ears  are  always  opcn  to 
pick  up  remarks  (*patulae'),  and  his  tongue  always  active  to  repcat  them. 

72.  Non  andUa  tuum]     Scc  S.  ii.  5.  91,  n.  as  to  the  use  of  'non'  for  *nc.* 

75.  Muntre  te  parvo  beet]  '  Lcst  he  be  generous,  and  mako  you  happy  with 
this  tmmpcry  prcsent,  or  bc  cmcl  and  rcfiise  it  vou.'  This  seems  to  be  tlie 
mcaning ;  that  is,to  say,  tlie  patron  may  take  it  into  his  hcnd  to  gratify  hig 
dcpcndant  with  a  present  of  the  slave  hc  admircs,  and  then  think  he  has  dona 
cnough  for  him,  or  he  may  rcfuso  to  iriako  him  the  present,  and  this  would 
give  him  pain. 

78.  qmndam]     See  C  ii.  10.  17,  n.     S.  ii  2.  82. 

79,  decpptus  omitte  tneri,)  *  Whcn  once  you  have  found  yourself  dcceived, 
do  not  take  him  under  yoor  protection,  but  rcsorve  you^iniiaeoce  for  one 
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yon  iSnidTonp^j  knfEm,  ttiat,  }f  need  he,  jou  nxiy  be  ablo  to  shelter  him  from 
cahimnT ;  fi»r  wbien  the  ]Koe4  «'«  sbindered,  wliat  do  you  suppose  may  not 
happen'tq  yourself  ? '  The  Scholiajits  say  that  Theon  was  a  man  of  malig.- 
BWit  wit  io'Horace's  time,  and  tliat  he  was  a  '  libertinus '  who  provoked  his 
' jMitronus/  and  was  tumed  out  of  his  house  with  tho  prescnt  of  a  *  quadrans/ 
and  told  to  go  aitd  buy  a  vopo  to  bang  himself,  Tbis  i»  aU  W9  know  of  bimy 
ftod  thisis  veiy  unoertain. 

91.  mfdia  de  node]     See  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n. 

93.  Nxtvamos  —  mpore».]  This  muflt  be  taken  to  signify  the  feyerisb  heats 
thatcome  on  after  mucb  drbiki&^. 

95.  obscuri]     *  Reserved.' 

100*.  Virtulem,  doctrina  paref,]     Wbetber  yirtue  is  a  Belonce  (Jvf^trrripri)  * 
and  capable  of  being  taught  (dedcucr^),  was  discussed  by  Socmtes,  who  held 
tiiat  it  was  so,  in  a  certain  scuse.    The  qnestion  was  a  common-  rhetorical 
tfaeme  in  Horace'8  day. 

103.  fiiUmtia  aemita  vifae.]  Sce  £pp.  17.  10,  n.,  and  comparo  Juyenal 
(x.  363) :  "  semita  certo  Tranquillao  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitafl." 

104.  (feficbfg  Digeniia  rim»,]  The  Digentia  (Liccnsa),  rising  near  Horace^s 
house  (sce  Epp.  16:  12,  n.),  aftcr  a  course  of  aiiout  six  milcs  empticd  itself 
into  the  Anio,  about  half  a  mtle  bcyond  the  Via  Valeria,  which  crosscd  it. 

105.  Qftem  AfmMa  bibitf]  Thcre  is  a  vilia^  called  Bardela,.  which  prob- 
ably  stands  on  the  sitc  of  Mandela.  From  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
yalicy,  and  the  winds  that  blow  upon  it  from  thc  northeast,  it  was  eolder 
than  Horacc's  rcsidcnce,  highcr  up  the  valley,  which  acconnts  ftw  the  dc* 
seription  *  ragoms  frigore  pagus '  as  compared  with  *  tempcriem  laudes '  in 
Epp.  16.  8^.  The  expression  mny  he  sugj^ested  by  pictnrcs  and  other  repre- 
sentations  of  Hiems,  wlio  is  exhibitcd  as  a  wrinklod  old  man,  as  Ovid  de- 
scribes  him,  apparcntly  from  a  picturo  also  :  "  ludu  scnilis  liiems  tremulo 
venit  horrida  passu  "  (Mct.  xv.  212). 

'•  111.  JStd  aatia  eat']  Horace  prays  for  a  good  supply  of  books  and  pn> 
TisionR,  and  a  quiet  mind ;  but  retracts  thc  last,  and  says  he  will  pray  to 
Jovo  for  whot  he  oan  give  flnd*  takc  away,  but  a  quiet  miud  be  will  secur» 
bimself 


EPISXLE    XIX. 

It  wotild  appear  that  Horace  had  imitatora  among  those  who  abnsed  bim ; 
ond  if  we  are  to  undcrstand  him  to  mean  what  be  says,  there  werc  tiiose  who 
took  his  convivial  odos  litcrally,  and,  coupling  them  with  the  example  of  the 
old  Gixjck  poets,  conceived  that  tho  way  to  writc  vci^ses  was  to  propitiate 
Bacchus  and  drink  a  great  dcal  of  wine.  Or  else  he  means  that  they  took 
to  writing  in  the  same  strain,  all  about  winc  and  drivin^  dull  care  away,  and 
so  forth,  which  at  second  hand  would  be  very  poor  stufT.  Such  •servilo  ira- 
itators  he  speaks  of  with  great  disgust ;  and,  while  he  cxposes  thcir  shallow-» 
ness,  he  accounts  for  thcir  malevolence  towards  himself  by  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  sought  their  company  or  hircd  their  applause.  He  at  the  same  timo 
elaims  to  have  becn  the  first  to  drcss  the  lyric  measures  in  the  Latin  language, 
while  he  defends  himself  for  having  adoptcd  the  mctrcs  of  another,  by  point- 
ing  to  the  examplos  of  Snppho  and  Alcasus,  and  takes  credit  forhnving 
avoidcd  the  virulence  of  Arcliilochus,  while  he  imitated  bis  vcrse.  This  is 
Introduccd  by  the  wny,  the  chicf  pnrpose  of  the  Epistld  beiiig  to  sbow  the 
folly  of  his  calumniators  and  thc  causo  of  their  abuse. 

1.  MptecenoB  docU*  CratinOf]    He  addresses  Maecemis  elsoj^bere  as  '^  doctnf 
46 
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utriusque  linguae  "  (C.  iii.  8.  6).  Cratinus,  thpugh  he  Hved  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  kept  his  powers  to  the  last,  as  we  haVe  seen  (S.  i.  4.1,  n.),  was  a 
proverbial  dmhkard. 

4.  Adscripsit  Liber]  *  Adscribere '  is  a  military  term.  As  to  Libcr^s  at- 
tendants,  the  Fauns,  Fans,  and  Satyrs,  see  note  on  C.  ii.  19.  4.  The  poet9 
immediately  under  the  protection  of  Dionysus  were  the  lyric,  tjie  dithyramb 
having  been  performed  first  at  the  Dionysia.  Compare  C.  i.  1.  31.  So  the 
poet  is  called  "cliens  Bacchi "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  78).  Liber,  the  Latin  divinity,  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  confounded  with  the  Greek  Bacchus  or  L^ionysus,  with 
whom  he  had  only  this  in  commou,  that  he  presided  over  vines.    *  Ut '  m^ans 

J  ever  sihce '  (C."  iv.  4.  42). 

5.  Vina  fere  dulces]  The  ancients  did  not  spare  the  repntation  of  their 
poets  in  this  matter;  for  besides  the  fame  of  Cratinns  mentioned  above, 
Alcseus,  ^nacreon,  ^schylus,  Aristophanes,  and  many  others,  have  the 
credit  of  indulging  freely  in  wine.  As  to  Homer,  there  is  no  foundation 
in  his  poetry  for  Horaoe's  libel,  which  is  simply  absurd.  David  might  as 
well  be  charged  with  excess  because  he  speaks  of  wine  as  making  glad  the 
heart  o^  man.  Ennius  said  of  himself  that  he  only  wrote  when  he  had  got 
the  gout :  "  Nunquam  pofitor  nisi  podager." 

8.  Forum  puteafque  Libonis]  See  S.  ii.  6.  35,  n.  Hora^  speaks  as  if  he 
had  delivered  an  *  edictum '  that  the  business  of  the  Eorum  was  only  fit  for 
the  sober  and  dull,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  poetry  ;  whereupon  all  that 
would  be  thought  poets  took  to  drinking  day  and  night.  *Putere'  is  a 
stronger  word  for  *  olere,'  used  above,  v.  5. 

12.  Quid,  si  quis  vultu  torvo]  Cato  of  Utica  is  here  referred  to,  of  whom 
Plutarch  says,  that  from  his  childhood  hc  showed  in  Jiis  voice  and  counte- 
nance,  and  also  in  his  amusements,  an  immova])Ie,  unimpressive,  and  finn 
temper.  He  seldom  laughcd,  or  even  smiled ;  and  though  not  passionate, 
when  his  angcr  was  roused  it  was  not  easy  to  pacify  him.  He  set  himfielf 
against  the  fashions  of  the  times,  in  dress  as  in  othcr  things,  and  often  wen^ 
out  of  doors  after  dinner  without  his  shoes  and  tunic ;  and  tho  fashion  being 
to  wear  a  Macema '  of  bright  color,  he  chosc  to  wear  a  dark  one.  (Cat.  c. 
1.  6.)  He  may  have  wora  his  toga  of  smaller  dimensions  than  other  pooplc, 
from  the  same  dislike  to  the  usagcs  of  tho  day.  For  '  tcxtore '  we  should 
expect  *  tcxtura '  in  thisplace. 

15.  Rupit  larUiom  Tima^enis]  It  appears  that  the  person  hcre  called 
larbitas  (from  Virgil^s  Numidian  king,  larbas)  was  a  Manritanian  by  birth, 
and  that  his  Roman  name  was  Cordus  or  Codms.  Timagenes  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  A.  Gabinius,  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  bought  bv  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  who 
gave  him  his  freedom.  He  afterwards  taught  rhetoric,  and  became  famous. 
It  seems  that  Cordus,  endeavoring  to  imitate  Timagenes,  and  failing,  broke 
his  heart  with  envy.  % 

18.  hiberent  exsancfue  cuminum.]  The  frait  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  pleasant 
condiment,*  is  described  bv  Pliny  (xx.  15)  as  giving  a  pallid  hue  to  the  com- 
plcxion.  It  is  a  plant  of  Eastera  origin.  We  are  femiliar  with  it  through 
the  proverbial  use  of  the  name  by  our  Lord  in  his  dcnunciation  of  the  Pharl- 
sees,  who  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  but  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  It  was  uscd  to  express  littlcness  or  meariness.  in  any 
shape.  Horace  says,  if  he  happened  to  look  pale  by  any  chance,  his  im- 
itators  wbuld  eat  cumin-seeds  to  make  themselves  look  interesting  and  poet- 
ical  like  him. 

23.  Parios  ego  primus  iamhos]  The  iambics  of  Archilochus  of  Paros.  As 
to  his  attacks  upon  Lycambes,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

26.  ne  me  fotii»]  *And  that  you  may  not  crown  me  with  less  noble 
wreath.'    As  to.i^is  positiou  of  *  ne,'  see  C.  iv.  9.  1,  n.*  Horace  says  he  is 
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not  to  be  blamed  for  imitating  Archilochus  in  his  measare  and  the  stmcture 
of  his  verse,  fbr  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  (he  says,  and  we  must  take  his  word  for 
it)  did  the  s^me ;  they  terapered  their  Muse  with  the  measure  of  Archilochus. 
The  iambics  of  Archilochus  are  imitated  by  Horace  in  the  Epodes.  Other 
measures  of  his  he  has  imitated  in  the  Odes.  There  is  little  left  of  Archi- 
lochus  but  his  iambics.  The  vigorous  style  of  Sappho^s  fragmeuts  shows 
the  reason  why  Horace  calls  her  *  mascula.'     See  C.  ii.  13.  24,  n. 

32.  Hunc  ego  non  alio  dictum]     Compare  C.  iv.  9.  3  : 
"  Non  ante  yulgatas  per  artes 

'  Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis  " ; 

and  3.  23 :  *'  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae."  *  Hunc '  Orelli  refers  to  Aljcaeus, 
comparing  C.  iii.  30.  13  : 

"  Princejjs  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos." 
It  may  refc*  to  Archilochus.     I  do  not  feel  certain  about  it.    Forcellini  only 
mentions  one  other  example  of  *  immemoratus '  from  Ausonius.    '  Ingenuis ' 
means  *  candid '  or  '  uncomipted.' 

35.  ingixitus]  He  means  that  the  reader  is  ungrateful  who  gets  gratifica- 
tion  from  his  poems  at  home,  and  yet  abuses  them  abroad.  *  Ingratus ' 
belongs  to  the  second  clause  as  well  as  *  iniquus.'  The  reason-Horace  gives 
is,  that  he  does  not  go  about  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  vulgar  critics,  giving 
them  dinners  and  ,cast-off  clothes,  and  so  on,  but  keeps  himself  to  the  com- 
pany  of  respectable  authors,  listening  to  their  writings  and  getting  them  to 
listen  to  his  own.  The  language  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  canvassing  for 
Totes  at  ftn  election. 

39.  auditor  etultor]  These  words  are  reciprocal.  The  man  who  listens  to 
a  stupid  recitation  nas  his  revenge  when  he  recites  in  retum.  Here  it  is 
meant  in  a  good-humored  way.  Juvenars  first  Satire  begins,  "  Semper  ego 
auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam  1 "  As  to  tlie  practice  of  i-ecitation 
among  friends  and  in  public,  see  C.  ii.  1,  Int.,  and  S.  i.  4.  73,  n. 

40.  Gramtnaticas  ambire  triltus]  Those  who  made  a  profession  of  literature 
were  called  *  literati,' '  cruditi,'  or  '  gramraatici.'  The  last  name  was  applied 
principally  to  those  who  kcpt  schools  or  gave  iectures,  of  whom  there  were  a 
great  many  at  this  time  at  Rome.  Inferior  writera  would  give  a  good  deal 
for  their  fav«rable  opinion,  which  would  helpjheir  books  iuto  demand  amon^ 
their  scholars.  Horace  calls  them  'critici'  elsewhere  (A.  P.  78).  'Pulpi- 
tum '  meant  any  raised  platform  frora  which  speeches  were  delivered.  Here 
it  applies  to  that  from  which  the  teachers  delivered  their  lectures. 

41 .  Hinc  illae  lacrimae.]  This  became  a  common  way  of  speaking  after 
Terence  (Andr.  i.  1.  99) :  "Atat  hoc  illud  est :  Hinc  illae  lacrimae,  haec 
illa  est  misericordia." 

Spissis  indigna  theatris]  *  Theatra '  here  means  any  audience  before  which 
fecitations  of  this  kind  might  take  place,  though  the  poetry  of  popular  writers 
was  recited  in  the  theatres  by  '  mimi '  and  *  mimae.' 

43.  Jovis  aurihus]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  expression  as  S,  ii.  6.  52  :  "deos 
quoniam  propius  "contingis."  '  Manare '  is  not  commonly  used  as  a  transitive 
verb.  In  this  construction  we  find  the  like  words,  '  flere,'  *  pluere,'  *  stillare,' 
*  rorare,*  &c.  The  expressions  '  nugis,*  *  pofitica  mella,'  *  tibi  pulcher,'  all 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  the  Ivrical  compositions  than  to  the  Satires,  and  tho 
former  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  all  this  servile  imitation. 

45.  naribus  xUi]  See  S.  i.  C.  5,  n.,  and  Persius  (i.  40) :  "  nimis  uncis  Nari- 
bus  indulges." 

47.  diludia  posco.]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  interval  allowed  to  gladiators  between  their  contests.  'Iste 
locus '  must  meai}  the  '  pulpita '  or  *  sp^a  theati'a '  above  mentioned.  It 
seems  as  if  the  speaker  meant  to  gain  tin^e,  and,  without^decUning  the  con- 
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test,  m4e  objectioos  to  thjB  ground,  and  asked  for  a  postponemeDt,  the  lan- 
guage  of  tlie  arena  or  palaestra  bciu^  kept  up.  The  nieaning,  in  plain  ternis, 
is,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  bo  brought  into  competition  with  others  in  the  way 
of  public  recitations  or  criticism,  be<iause  such  matters,  though  thev  may  b»- 
gin  iu  good  temper,  generally  issue  in  strif^  and  bad  passiops»  '  Jste'  e^- 
presses  '  tb^  placQ  which  yc^  propose.' 


EPISTLB    XX. 

"WiTH  this  composition  addressed*to  his  book.(whtch  can  hardfy  be  aity 
other  than  this  coUection  of  Epistles)  Horace  sends  it  forth  to  take  its  chance 
in  the  world.  He  addrcsscs  it  as  a  young  aud  wanton  majden,  ^ager  to  es? 
capc  from  the  retirement  of  her  home  and  to  rush  into  dangers  she  kno^vs 
nothing  of.  He  tells  hcr  it  wili  be  too  late  to  repair  her  error  when  she 
discovers  it ;  that  slie  will  be  caressed  for  a  time  and  then  thrown  away,  and, 
when  her  youth  and  t!ie  freslmcss  of  her  bcanty  are  gonc,  she  will  end  her 
davs  in  miscmble  drudgery  and  obscurity,  Hc  concludes  with  a  descriptioa 
of  liimself,  hls  person,  his  character,  and  his  age. 

1.  Vertumnum  Janumqne,]  Thc  Vicus  Tlmrarius,  in  which  the  Scholfasts 
say  Vertumnus  had  a  temple,  was  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (S-  ii.  3.  228), 
and  the  Argilctum  was  a  street  lcading  out  of  that  strcct.  In  thc  Argrletum 
Janus  had  a  temple.  Thp  Sosii  were  Horace's  booksellers  (sce  A.'P.  345), 
and  thcir  shop  may  liave  stood  riear  temples  of  Vertuiilnus  and  Janus,  at 
which  Horace  says  hia  book  is  casting  longing  glanccs.  The  Scholiasts  say 
thcy  were  brothers.  The  outside  skin  of  the  parchihent-rolls  were  polishcd 
with  pumice-stonc,  to  mako  thcm  look  well. 

3,'OdisU  claves]  Thc  '  capsac '  or  *  scrinia '  (S.  i.  4.  21,  n.)  werc  locked, 
or  sealed,  or  both  ;  and  womcn  and  young  pcrsons  wcre  lockcd  or  sealcd  up 
in  thcir  chambcrs,  that  thcy  miglit  not  gct  into  mischief,  which  restraint  Hor- 
ace  says  tlicy  liked,  if  thcy  wcre  chaste.  He  profcsses  to  i-cproach  his  book 
for  bcing  tircd  of  staying  at  homc,  and  being  sliown  only  tg  his  fricnds,  and 
wanting  to  go  out  to  be  cxpose*for  sale,  to  whicli  purpose  he  ha^not  traincd 
it.  Tliere  can  bc  no  doubt  that  what  is  here  distinctly  said  of  the  Epistlcs  is 
true  of  the  othcr  works  of  Ilorace,  that  they  wcrc  shown  to  his  friends,  and 
circulatcd  privatcly  bcfore  they  were  collectcd  and  publishcd. 

8.  Tn  breve  ie  cof/i]  As  applied  to  thc  book,  this  mcans  that  it  will  be  rolled 
up  and  put  into  a  case,  and  not  taken  out  again.  The  mctaphorical  languago 
is  kept  up  in  the  following  words,  in  '  peccantis,'  q^nd  in  the  notion  of  its 
being  thrown  asidc  whcn  thc  fi-cshncss  of  youth  shall  have  lcft  it. 

9.  Quodsi  non  odto  peccantis] '  *  But  if  the  prophct  is  not  blinded  by  his 
avcrsion  to  the  ofFender,'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  lcd  by  my  aversion  to  your 
wantonness  to  prophesy  too  harshly  of  yoar  fatc,  *  Actas  '.  is  uscd  for  any 
timc  of  life,  according  lo  the  context ;  liut  more  frequently  for  old  age  than 
youth. 

13.  Antftjgies  Uticam]  You  will  be  shippcd  off  to  TTtica  (in  Libya),  or  to 
Hcrda  (Lcrida)  in  Spain,  or  anywhcre  else  in  thd  remote  provinces,  tied  up 
as  a  bundle  of  goods  ('vinctus'),  and  I  shall  lau)jh,  for  what  is  the  usc  of 
trying  to  save  such  a  wilful  thing  ?  as  tho  driver  said,  when  his  ass  would  go 
too  near  the  cdge  of  the  prccipicc,  and  he  drove  him  over  in  a  passion.  It 
is  not  known  whcrc  this  fablc  comcs  from.     Compare  A.\P.  467. 

18.  Ixilbd  senectm.]  This  keeps  np  the  imago  in  v.  l6>.  Horace  says  his 
book  will  bc  reduced  in  its  old  ag9to  thc  poor  pcople's  scntels  in.  the  back 
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streets  (see  S.  i.  10.  75,  n.).    His  writiAgs  came  very  soon  to  take  their  place 
with  Homer  and  Virgil  ia  all  the  schools.     See  Juvenal  (vii.  226)  : 
"  Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset 
Flaccus,  et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni." 

19.  Ctm  tiJbi  sd  tepidus]  In  the  heat  of  the  daj,  and  before  dinner  in  the 
baths,  people  read  to  themselves  or  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
connection  of  this  line  with  wkat  goes  before.  It  is  something  of  a  contra- 
diction.    But  he  supposes  the  book  fnay  perhaps  be  popular  for  a  time. 

20,  Me,  libertino  natum  patre]     Compare  S.  i.  6.  6,  46,  47. 

23.  Meprimis  Urbis]  This  he  considers  no  small  praise.  See  Epp.  i.  17. 
35,  and  S.  ii.  1. 75.  He  does  not  mind  at  this  time  rcfcrring  to  his  old  gen- 
erals,  Bmtus  and  Cassius.  The  description  he  gives  of  himself  corresponds 
with  that  we  lind  in  his  biographer.     See  also  C.  ii.  11.  15.    Epp.  i.  4.  15. 

24.  solibus  aptum,]  Tliis  means  that  he  liked  warm  weather.  See  S.  ii.  3L 
10,  n, 

28.  CoUegam  Lepidum]  Horace  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  b.  c.  65, 
in  the  yearof  the  consulship  of  L.  Manlins  Torqnatus  and  L:  Aurelius  Cotta.  • 
He  completed  his  forty-fourth  year,  therefore,  in  December,  b.  c.  21.  In  that 
year  M.  Lollius  (to  whom  C.  iv.  9  is  addressed)  and  Q.  -^milius  Lepidus 
were  consuls.  '  Duxit '  merely  means  that  he  had  Lepidus  for  his  colleague. 
Why  Horace  should  be  so  particular  in  letting  the  world  know  his  present 
agc  in  the  above  year  I  cannot  tell.  He  was  in  a  communicative  mood 
ivheii  he  wrote,  and  tells  us  in  a  fcw  words  a  good  deal  about  himself. 
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EPISTLE   I. 

Among  other  anecdotes  connected  with  Angustus,  Suetonins,  in  his  Life  of 
Horace,  says  that  he  complained,  afler  reading  the  Epistles,  tbat  he  had  not 
written  one  to  him,  whereupon  Horace  wrote  the  following  Epistle  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  hang  together  very  closely,  especially  after 
the  first  ninety  lines.  They  consist  of  compliments  to  Augustus ;  a  rcmon- 
strance  about  the  patronage  bcstowed  on  the  old  poets ;  a  description  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  art  in  Greece  after  the  Persian*war ;  a  complaint  that  every- 
body  at  Eome  has  taken  to  writing  verses,  whether  they  can  or  no ;  a  com- 
mendation  of  poets  as  good  and  useful  citizens  and  contributors  to  the  na- 
tional  piety ;  a  nistory.of  the  growth  of  poetry  in  Italy ;  a  comparison  between 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  an  account  of  the  troubles  of  dramatic  authors  through 
the  caprices  and  bad  taste  of  their  audiences,  which  at  that  time  is  stated  to 
have  been  especially  depraved ;  an  appeal  to  Augustus  on  bchalf  of  the  poets 
of  the  day ;  and  a  reproof  to  such  poets  as  are  unreasonable  or  officious,  and 
attempt  themes  too  exalted  for  tiiem. 

There  is  much  polish  in  the  versification  of  this  Epistle.  The  flattery  with 
which  it  opens  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  verses  towards  the  end,  in  which 
Horace  compendiously  states  the  military  successes  of  Augustus,  are  terse 
and  elegant.  His  commendation  of  the  poet  is  a  fair  tribute  to  his  own  pro- 
fession.  The  description  of  the  vulgar  taste  for  spectacles  is  natural^  and  re- 
**  •  46  ^^ 
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miods  as  ef  <rar  own  timea ;  and  iheie  is  eBongh  in  the  BpbtlQ  to  aoQoaai  £qc 
the  high  estimatioo  it  i&  heid  iik  hj  the  geueval  readicr. 

2.  moribus  omes,]  See  IiitrodnctioQ  to  C>  ii,  l^,  and  th^  Odes  there  re- 
fiifred  to. 

3.  Legtbm  emendea,]  The  prineipol  laws  passed  in  the  tirae  of  Avgnstn^- 
are  gtven  in  Smith'tt  Dict.  Antt,  onder  the  h^^  '  Juliae  lieges.'  Sea  C.  iU, 
24.  33,  B. 

5.  Bomulus  et  Uber  pattr]  AW  these  heroes  are  joined,  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq.  * 
As  to  'Liber/  see  £pp.  i.  19.  4,  n.  There  is  additional  confusion  here  by 
tlic  Latin  adjunct  *  pater '  being  affixed  to  his  name.  Dionysus,  Hercules^ 
Qastor,  and  Pollux  were  thefavorite  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  wlio  attribute4 
chie^^  to  their  labors  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  U>  their  care  its  pr^ 
ervation. 

11.  fatali]  The  labors  of  Hcrculcs  are  called  *  fatales/  because  therebj  h9 
fultiiled  hia  destinf.     Virgil  so  describes  them  in  Aen.  viii,  29  U 

12.  ComperU  invidiami     See  C  iii.  24.  31,  sq. 

13.  Urit  enimfalgQre  8uo\  *  For  that  man  scorches  with  his  brightness  who 
bverpowers  capaclties  inferior  to  his  own ' ;  that  is,  inferior  minds  are  gaUed 
by  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority,  and  cxtinguished  by  his  greatness^ 
'^rtes '  heit^  probably  means  attainments  of  any  kind. 

15.  Praetenii  Uhi  watMrofi\  Sce  note  on  C.  iv.  5-  29,  sqq.,  and  C.  iii.  5.  l^ 
sqq.  Augi^tu»  durin^  his  )ifo  refused  to  reccive  the  honor  of  a  temple  a^ 
Rome,  and  in  the  provmces  he  would  only  have  them  if  the  name  of  Komo 
was  coupled  with  his  own.  He  had  two  of  this  sort  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one 
built  by  Herod  the  Grcat  at  CaBsarca.  A  temple  in  the  provinces  was  aa 
honor  which  the  governora  often  enjoyed.  Dnring  his  life,  Augustus  desired 
to  be  accounted  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  was  reprcsented  on  coins  in  the  char- 
acter  of  that  god  playing  on  a  harp.  Aftef  his  death,  several  tcmples  wero 
erected  to  him,  and  his  worsbip  was  regulariy  established,  bnt  the  altars  Hor- 
acc  speaks  of  were  those  which*  were  raised  in  the  provinces,  like  that  below. 

16.  Jurandasque  tuwa  per  nomen]  The  person  who  swore  by  the  altar  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  invoked  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  con- 
secrated. 

.    17.  NU  oriturum  alias,]     This  is  a  rcpetition  of  C.  iv.  2.  37. 

1%.  Sed  tmts  hic  pf^tdus^]  They  who  are  wise  in  honoring  you  while  among 
them,  are  not  wise  in  their  excessive  admiration  &r  all  oSies  ttiings  tliat  aro 
o9kl  and  gono,  and  contempt  for  thing^  modcm. 

20.  simili  ratione  modoque]  This  is  the  third  time  Horace  uses  this  combt* 
nation.     See  3.  ii  3.  26^,  27 1 . 

23.  SicJauiQr  ve^rum.]  Augustus  waa  particularly  siraple  in  his  languagey 
and  had  a  contempt  for  affectadon  of  any  kind.  He  would  therefore,  aa 
Orelli  says,  be  pleased  with  these  remarks  of  Horace» 

.  24.  Qttas  bis  ^uinque  riri  sanxenmt,]  In  B.  c.  452  ten  patricians  were  kp- 
pointed,  witli  absolute  powers  for  one  year,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  of 
which  the  greater  part  wa£  finished  in  tha^  year,  and  engraved  upon  ten 
tables  of  ivoiy  or  bronze.  In  the  followiug  year  the  decemvirate  was  rcnewed, 
with  the  dimirence  tliat  three  plebeians  wero  elected  among  them,  and  two 
more  tables  were  added.  Those  tablcs  eontained  tlic  fundamcntal  principles 
of  Roman  law  to  the  latest  times.  Down  to  Cicero's  time  they  were  com- 
mitted  to  memory  by  boys  at  school.    As  to  'sanxerunt,*  see  S.ii.  1.  81,  n. 

foHdera  refjum]  A  story  is  told  by  Livy  (i.  53,  sqq.)  rcspeeting  the  way  in 
which  Gabii  (Epp.  i.  11.  7,  n.)  came  into  thc  hands  of  the  Hotnans.  AnoVher 
historian  mentions  having  scen  a  troaty  made  on  that  pccasion.  *  Gabiis ' 
and  '  Sabinis  *  are  both  govemed  by  *  cum.'  Compare  C.  iii.  25.  2,  "  quao 
i^emora  aut  (][uos  a^  ia  sp^cu^/'    M  to  'ri^;idis  3^inis/  se^  Q.  iii.  §.  g^ 
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The  treaty  HoTnca  ftllad^  to  m«y  be  that  between  Romnh»  and  Tatias,  king 
of  the  Sabines»  by  which  tho  two  nattons  bccame  one  {Livy  i.  13).  *  Aeqaa- 
tus/  in  this  sense  of  treatie»  or  agreemcnts  jnade  oa  ^ual  tennSx  ^^^  ^o% 
Qccur  elsewhere. 

26.  Pontfjkum  Ubros,]  Th9  Coltege  of  FontifTs  hod  books  eontaining  th^ 
re^ulations  bj  which  they  were  guided,  «nd  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
offioe^  and  tfae  worship  of  the  gods,  the  general  ftupervisioQ  of  which  was  their 
prindpal  duty.  The  original  books  were,  according  to  tradition,  given  to 
them  by  Numa  at  their  first  creation;  bi^t  tbey  were  added  to.&om  time  to 
time,  and  they  must  have  been  numerous  when  Horaoe  wrote.  Som^  parts 
were  no  doubt  very  antiquated  in  exprosaion  and  ideas, 

annosa  voiumina'vatum,]  Not  long  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  Aagustu9 
caused  a  multitude  of  books  professing  to  be  Sibylline  oracles,  and  others  of 
a  prophetic  character,  to  be  burnt  (see  C-  d.  5,  n.).  Those  that  were  counted 
genaine  he  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 

27.  Dietitet  Albano]  There  is  force  in  'dictitet/  'would  per&ist  in  afiirm- 
ing/  that  the  Muses  theraselves  had  uttered  them  (not  on  Famassas,  but)  OQ 
the  Alban  Mount;  that  tbe  Moses  had  changed  their  habitatiou  to  dweU  ia 
Latium. 

29.  pensantisr  eadem  Scriptores  trtUinaf]     See  S.  i.  3.  72,  n. 

31.  Nil  intru  &t  oleantj]  Tbis  may  be  a  prov^rb,  mcaning  we  roay  believ* 
Mky  absHrdity,  or  disbelievo  our  senses ;  if  because  the  oldest  poets  of  Greec^ 
are  the  best,  therefore  Koman  poets  must  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale,  why 
then  the  oljve  is  hard  without  and  the  nut  is  soft;  we  are  at  the  height  of 
good  fortune ;  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  wrestle,  better  than  the  Greeks ;  which 
every  one  knows  is  not  tho  caw. 

35.  qiiotut  anoget  annus.]  See  C.  iv.  14.  40,  n,  Horaco  uses  'decidere',- 
(t.  36)  in  the  same  sense  in  C-  iv.  7.  14. 

45.  caudaeque  pihe  tU  equinae]  When  the  soldiers  of  Sertorius  insisted  oa 
attacking  the  enemy  against  his  wish,  and  were  beaten,  he  took  the  following 
means  of  showing  them  their  error  and  the  policv  ho  chose  to  pursue.  Ho 
put  bcfore  them  two  horses,  one  old  and  infirm,  the  other  young^and  fresh, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  tail.  A  strong  man  stood  by  Ihe  old  horse,  a  small 
mau  by  the  young  one.  They  wcre  desired  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  the  tails  of 
the  animals,  and  the  strong  man  pulled  at  his  with  great  force,  while  tho  littla 
man  prooeeded.to  pull  out  the  hairs  of  the  other,  onc  by  one.  The  weak  mai; 
60on  accoraplished  his  work,  while  tho  strong  man  of  course  failed.  (Plor 
tarch,  Vit.  Sert.  c.  16.)  Horace  appears  to  refcr  to  this  story,  which  wa» 
probably  well  known.  The  application  here  is  plain,  though  it  has  no  very 
eiose  analogy  to  the  original. 

46.  demo  et  item]  Terence  uses  'et  item.'  Andria  (i.  1.  49)  :  "  Sed  post- 
quam  aman^  acee^sit  pretium  polIicen&  Unus  et  item  altcr  " ;  and  Lucretius 
(iv.  653) : 

"  Asperitas  autem  vocis  fit  ab  asperitate 
Principiorum,  et  item  levor  levore  creatur." 

47.  ratione  ruentis  e^rvi]  The  Grceks  had  a  logical  term  cidled  a^apLnjs 
(from  a-^apos,  *  acervus,'  a  hcap),  signifying  a  series  of  propositions  linkcd 
together  and  depending  each  upon  the  one  before  it,  till  a  conclusion  is  come 
to  which  connects  the  first  proposition  with  the  last;  but  it  may  go  on  for 
ever  without  any  conclusion  at  all.  The  invention  of  the  (rapinjs  is  attrih* 
uted  to  Chrysippus  the  Stoic. 

48.  Qui  redit  injiistos]  The  word  • '  fasti,'  as  applied  to  records,  belonged 
properly  to  the  sacred  books  or  tables  in  which  the. '  f&sti '  and  *  ncfasti  dies ' 
were  distinguished,  that  is,  the  Calendar.  When  these  were  made  public 
(Livy  ix.  46),  calendars- became  common,  and  in  these  (which  wcre  usually 
•ngfaved  on  table»  of  stone)  reoiarkable  events  wm  ioserted,  so  that  they 
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became  a  source  of  historical  information.  There  were  also  consnlar  annals, 
or  registers  of  the  consuls  and  other  chief  magistrates,  kept  among  the  record» 
ofthe  state,  and  these  were  aiso  called  *fiisti/  or  *annaies/  either  of  which 
words  came,  in  consequence,  to  be  used  generally  for  historical  registers  of 
any  kind,  particularly  by  the  poets.  Horace  applies  it  to  the  family  geneal- 
ogies  of  the  Lamia  family  (C.  lii.  17.  4).  See  also  C.  iv.  13.  15 ;  14.  4;  and 
S.  i.  3.  112,  where  it  is  applied  in  the  most  geueral  way  to  the  history  of  the 
world. 

49.  Lil)itina\     See  S.  ii.  6.  19,  n. 

.50.  .Ennim  et  sapiens]  Ennius  was  bom  at  KudiaB,  in  Calabria,  b.  c.  239. 
He  foUowed  the  opinipns  of  Pythagoras,  holding  the  ddfctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration  of  souls ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  epic  poem,  called  *  Annales,'  he 
declared  that  the  spirit  of  Homer  had  passed  into  his  body,  having  mean- 
while  inhabited,  among  others,  that  of  a  peacock.  This  iswhat  Horace  al- 
ludes  to  in  *  somnia  Pythagorea.'  He  says,  however,  that  Ennius  need  not 
mind  what  was  tliought  of  his  professions  and  his  dreams,  since  he  was  cer- 
tainly  worshipped  as  if  he  were  a  secorid  Homer.  As  to  *  critici,*  see  Epp.  i. 
19.  40,  n.  Ennius  is  called  'fortis,'  not  for  his  personal  bravery  (though  he 
saw  some  service),  but  for  the  boldness  of  his  style. 

53.  Naevius  in  manibus  wot^  est]     Cn.  Naevius  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
*,  the  third  ccntury  b.  c,  and  wrote  plays  and  an  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic 

war,  in  which  he  served.  To  the  latter  poem  Virgil  seems  to  have  owed 
somo  of  his  ideas.  Terence  ranks  him,  with  Plautus  and  Enuius,  as  one  of 
his  modcls.  Najvius  was  perhaps  rather  the  oldest  of  the  three.  Cicero  ofteu 
^  has  *  non  est '  in  interrogative  scntenocs. 

54.  Paene  recens  ?]    *  As  if  he  wcre  almost  modem.* 

56.  Pacuvius  docti  famam  »<?n/s,]  Pacuvius  was  nephew  to  Ennius,  and 
was  born,  like  his  uncle,  in  Calabna,  about  b.  c.  220.  His  chief  compositions 
were  tragedies,  and  they  were  nearly  all  translated  from  the  Greek.  A  scene 
from  his  Orestes  is  referrcd  to  by  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c.  7),  and  he  elsewhero 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Eoinan  tragedians.  . . 

In  respect  to  Accius,  see  S.  i.  10.  53,  n. 
As  to  'senis,'  see  S.  ii.  1.  34,  n. 

57.  Dicitur  Afrani  ioga]  Comedies  writtcn  affcer  a  Greek  model,  with 
Greek  scencs  and  charaeters,  were  called  'palliatae';  those  of  which  the  in- 
cidcnts  and  persons  were  Roman  were  called  *  togatae,'  from  Ihe  dress  of  the 
actors,  the  Greek  *  pallium '  corresponding  to  tlie  Roman  '  toga.'  Afmnius 
wrote  principally  'togatas,'  and  Horace  says  that,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  critics,  his  toga  would  have  suited  Menander ;  that  is,  Menander  need 
not  have  bcen  ashamed  of  his  plays.  Afranius  was  some  years  younger  thaa 
Caecilius  and  Terence. 

Of  Menander,  who  flourished  at  Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
eentury  b.  c,  mcntion  has  bcen  made  on  S.  i.  4.  1.  Horace  seems  to  have 
studied  Menander.     (See  S.  ii.  3.  11,  n.) 

58.  Plautus  ad  exemphr  Siculi  properare  Epicharmiy]  As  to  Horace*8 
opinion  of  Plautus,  sce  below  (170,  sqq.).  What  h^  critics  meant,  when 
they  said  what  Horace  here  attributes  to  them,  I  do  nof  know ;  and  since  we 
have  no  mcans  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Plautus  and  Epicharmus,  I  do 
not  sce  how  thc  question  can  be  decided.  Epicharmus,  a  native  of  Cos,  lived 
from  B.  c  540  to  the  age  of  ninety.  The  chief  part  of  his  litcrary  life  was 
spent  at  the  court  of  Gclon  and  his  successor  Hiero,  at  Syracuse,  with  Pin- 
dar,  -Sischylus,  and  othcr  poets  who  were  patronized  at  that  court,  where  he 
composed  comedies,  thirty-five  of  which  are  known  by  their  titles  and  some 
by  Tragments.  He  is  commonly  called  the  inventor  of  comedy,  the  fact  being, 
pcrhaps,  that  his  were  the  first  that  were  written. 

59.  Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,]    This  comic  poet  was  bom  at  Mediolanum 
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(Milati).  He  wiw  a  slave,  but  afterwards  received  hi8  freedom.  He  died 
p.  c.  168,  the  year  after  Ennius.  His  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  estima- 
tion.  Cicero  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  comic  poets,  but  speaks  ill  of  his 
Latin.  What  is  meant  by  '*  gmvitate '  is  as  uncertain  as  *  properare '  in  the 
verse  before,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Terentius  arte.']  The  exact  sense  in  which  Horace  meant  this  word  is 
equally  uncertain  with  the  othcrs ;  perhaps  it  has  reference  to  the  elegance 
of  Terence*s  language,  or  the  skill  with  which  he  dr&ws  real  life  in  his  plays. 
There  are  few  like  him  now.  His  name  was  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  was  a 
slave  in  the  family  of  one  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  whose  praenomen  and  gen- 
tile  name  he  took,  on  his  manumission,  retaining  as  a  cognomen  the  name 
which  he  derived  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Carthage.  The  plays  we  havo 
of  his  are  all  *palliatae/  derived  more  or  less  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  of 
Menander 

60.  arcto  stipaia  theatro]  The  plays  of  Terence  and  all  the  earlier  and 
more  celebrated  poets  were  perfonned,  at  first,  either  on  scaffoldings  erected 
in  the  Circus,  and  afterwards  taken  down,  or  in  temporary  wooden  theatres, 
usually  on  a  veiy  large  scale  ;  the  notion  being  that  a  systematic  encourage- 
ment  of  plays,  by  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings,  was  injurious  to  pub- 
lic  morals.  The  fii-st  permanent  stone  theatre  at  Rome  (for  they  had  them 
in  the  country  towns  some  time  before)  was  built  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  the 
Mithridatic  war,  outside  the  walls,  near  the  Campus  Martius. 

62.  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo.]  T.  Livias  Andronicus  is  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian  as  the  first  Koman  poet.  Thc  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he 
died  B.  c.  221,  or  thei-eabouts.  He  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Ody«sey,  and 
plays.  These  were  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  *palliatae,'  from  the  Greek. 
Cicero  says  they  were  not  worth  a  second  reading. 

63.  Interdum  vulgus]  The  multitude,  he  means,  are  not  altogether  blind 
to  the  defects  of  these  old  writers,  though  many  think  there  is  nothing  like 
them. 

66.  dure  —  ignave]  The  first  represents  the  harshness  of  the  style,  the 
second  its  carelcssness.  Corapare  A.  P.  445.  *  Jove  aequo '  is  the  opposite 
of  *  Jove  non  probante'  (C.  i.  2.  19). 

70.  plagosum  mihiparvo  Orbilium  aictaref]  Orbilius  Pupillas  was  a  nativo 
of  Beneventum.  In  his  fiftieth  year  (b.  c.  63)  he  came  to  Rorae  and  set  up 
a  school.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  rod  as  the  principle  of  school  goveni- 
ment.  He  lived  in  great  poverty,  in  a  garret,  to  nearly  a  hundrcd  years  of 
age,  having  long  lost  his  memory.  His  tx)wnspeople  were  proud  of  him, 
and  erected  a  marble  statue  to  his  memory.  Orbilius  was  in  his  forty-eighth 
year  when  Horace  was  bom.  He  was  therefore  not  young  when  the  poet  ' 
went  to  his  school.    As  to  *dictare,'  see  S.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

73.  verbum  emicuit]     *  If  a  decent  woi-d  starts  up.' 

75.  ducit  venditque  po€ma.]  *Itbrings  forward  and  gives  a  value  to  tho 
whole  poem.'  Compare  Juvenal  (vii.  135):  "  Purpura  vendit  Causidicum, 
vendunt  amethvstina." 

79.  crocum  Jtoresque  peramhulet  Attae  Fabula]  Atta  was  a  writer  of  come- 
dies  (*togatae  *),  of  which  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  died  b.  c.  78.  It  is 
not  clear  that  Horace  had  any  particular  play  in  mind,  bijt  it  may  have  been 
an  affectation  of  Atta's  to  have  flowers  scattered  on  the  stage,  on  which  it 
was  usual  to  sprinkle  a  perfume  extracted  from  the  crocus.  The  perfume 
was  mixed  with  water  and  thrown  up  through  pipes,  so  as  to  sprinkle  not 
onlvjthc  stage,  but  the  spectators.  The  most  famous  crocus  was  that  of 
>        '  XUorycus,  in  Cilicia  (see  S.  ii.  4.  68,  n.). 

Qjiiae  gravis  AesopuSj]  Claudius  JEsopus,  the  tragic  actor,  was  an  in- 
timate  friend  of  Cicero^s,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  time. 
He  was  older  than  Cicero,  though  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  or  that 
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of  his  death.  He  was  afr^edman  6f  fiomo  petson  fieldnging  tb  th6  ClodiA 
gens.     *  Gravis '  is  a  good  epithet  for  a  tragie  lu^tor. 

82.  quae  doctus  Rcfscius  tgit :]  Q.  lloscias,  the  comic  actor,  iras  also  aa 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  often  speaks  <rf  him>  aod  pleaded  a  caose  for 
him  in  a  speech  still  in  part  extant.  The  meaning  of  '  doctua '  can  only  be 
cxplained  by  the  study  ne  gave  to  his  profession,  and  the  accurate  knowledge 
he  acquircd  of  the  priijcipics  of  his  art.  He  died  about  b.  c.  6S)  and  was 
enormously  rich,  Uke  JSsopus,  whose  wealth  has  beeti  refen^d  to  on  S.  ii. 
3.  239. 

86.  Jam  Saliare  Namae  carmen]  See  C.  iv.  1.  28,  n.  Tho  hymns  of  the 
Salii  appear  to  have  been  very  obscure ;  but  there  were  those  who  thougbt 
themselves  clever  enough  to  make  them  out,  which  Horaee  takes  leave  to 
doubt  It  may  be  that  popular  belief  attributed  the  Gompositioa  of  these 
verses  to  Numa,  who  established  tlie  Salii  of  Mars. 

93.  Ut  prmum  positis]  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Atheniand,  as 
they  quickly  became  after  the  Persian  war  (b.  c.  480),  and  especially  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles  and  afterwards.  It  is'  only  to  Athens  that 
Horace*s  language  will  accumtely  apply.  On  this  sttbject  thc  student  may 
refer  to  Thirlwall^s  Greece,  Vol.  III.  62;  sq.,  70,  sq.;  iV.  256. 

95.  athletarum  sfudiis,]  The  term  d6\riTf}s  (from  a6\a,  the  prize^  Of  vic- 
tory)  was  applied  by  tlie  Greeks  only  to  those  who*contended  in  the  great 
garaes  (the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian)  for  prizes  in  exer- 
cises  of  personal  strength,  a«  wrestUng,  running,  boxing,  leaping,  throwing 
the  discps  or  javelin.  Thc  honor  that  was  paid  to  successful  *  athletae '  was 
enorraous.  They  wcre  introduccd  at  Rome  about  two  centuries  b.  C,  and 
nnder  the  emperors  were  a  privileged  class,  and  formcd  a  *  coUcgium.' 

96.  Marmoris  aut  eboiisfahros  aut  aeris]  AU  the  great  artists  of  this  pcriod, 
as  Pheidias,  Polycleitus,  Myron,  wrouglit  in  bronze  as  weU  afi  marble,  and 
were  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  engraving  and  chasing,  than  in  the  highor 
depaitments  of  art.  Tiie  most  celebrated  works  in  ivory  were  the  statu(J8  of 
Jupitcr  Olvmpins  at  £Iis,  and  of  Minerva  in  tho  Partlicnon  at  Athens,  execut- 
ed  by  Pheidias. 

101.  Quidplacet  aut  odio  est]  Horace  introduces  the  example  of  Athons  to 
show  that  ffreatness  was  reachcd  by  their  lovc,  not  of  what  was  old,  but  what 
was  new.  Teace  and  prosperitv  brought  with  it  tastes^and  elegances  of  a 
high  order;  and  though,  no  doubt,  thcre  was-ficklqness  in  the  pnrsuit  of  these 
things,  this  was  to  be  expected,  says  he,  and  may  be  exctised,  seeing  wliat 
human  nature  id. 

104.  Mane  domo  vigilare,]  See  S.  i.  1.  10,  n.  Hoface  goes  on  to  comparc 
the  change  which  had  come  upon  the  character  of  the  Romans  throngh  their 
new  taste  fbr  poetry,  with  that  which  passed  upon  the  Athenians  wiwn  they 
tumed  from  anns  to  the  arts  of  peacc,  and  he  justifies  the  change  (103-167). 

105.  Cautos  nominibus  rectis]  To  lend  money  on  security  to  good  debtors. 
'Expendere*.  is  equivalent  to  'expensum  refcrre,'  which  means  to  debit  a 
person  in  one's  books  with  money  lent  (sce  S.  ii.  3.  69,  n.).  *  Cavere'  is  the 
usual  word  for  jriving  or  taking  security.  *Nomen'  signifies  an  item  or 
entry  in  a  book  of  accounts,  and  *  referre  nomina '  to  make  such  entries.  It 
also  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  *  nomen  solvere '  is  to  pay  a  debt ;  *  nomen  fa- 
cere,*  either  to  incur  a  debt  or  to  lend  money ;  for  *  facero '  is  uscd  in  botli 
senscs  :  but  *  nomen '  is  also  used  for  the  debtor  himself. 

110.  carmina  dictantA  'Dictarc'  is  equivalent  to  'scribere,'  becattse  thcy 
did  not  usually  write  tnemselves,  but  dictatcd  to  a  slave  who  wrote,  Soe  S. 
i.  10.  .92,  n. 

112.  Parthis  mandaxiioTy]  This  expression.  which  sccms  as  if  it  were 
proverbial,  savors  of  the  jealousy  the  Romaiis  of  that  day  felt  towards 
the  Parthians,    Elsewhere  Horace  calb  them  *infidi,*  C.  iv.  15.  33.     As 
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iJb  ^calatntts*  and  *charta/  see  S.  fi.  8.  2.  7,  aiid  fof  *ecfink/  see  S.  i. 

4.  21,  n. 

114.  ahratonum]  This  is  the  plant  which  we  call  sonthem-wood,  which  is 
Btill  uscd  for  medicinal  pnrposes. 

117.  indodi  doctique]     See  C,  i.  1.  29,  n. 

119.-  avarus  Non  temere  est  animus ;]     *  Not  readily  given  to  arariee.'    In 

5.  ii.  2.  116  he  says,  "  Non  tCmere  edi  luce  profesta  Qnidquam  praeter  olus  " 
(see  note),  and  in  Epp.  ii.  2. 13,  "  Non  temere  a  jne  Quivis  ferret  idem," 
'Where  the  sense  te  mueh  the  same  as  here. 

122.  Non  fraudem  fiocio  pueroue]  See  C.  iii.  24.  60,  n.,  and  fts  to  'pnpillo,' 
see  Epp.  i.  1.  21,  n. 

.  123.  siliquis  et  pane  secundo ;]  'Siliqna'  is  the  pod  or  hnsk  of  any  legti- 
minous  vegetable ;  but  it  was'  applied  particnlarly  to  a  plant,  the  *  siliqua 
Graeca,*  which  is  still  found  in  Italy  and  Spain.    It  has  no  English  name. 

*  Panis  secundus,'  or  *  secundarius,'  is  bread  made  from  inlerior  flour. 

127.  jam  nunc]     See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n.    As  to  *formo,'  see  C.  iii.  24.  54;  S. 
.  i.  4. 121 ;  A.  P.  307,  and  other  places.    Por  *corrector,'  see  Epp.  i.  15.  87. 

*  Orientia  tempora'  means  the  time  of  youth ;  as  we  say,  the  dawn  of  life. 

132.  Castis  cum  pueris]  The  Carmen  Saeculare  was  sung  by  a  Choir  con- 
sisting  of  twenty-seven  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  of  noble  birth  (see  Introduc- 
tion) ;  and  sucli  choruses  were  usual  on  special  occasions  of  that  sort. 

l^.  Disceret  unde preces]  The  vestal  virgins  addressed  their  prayew  to 
their  goddess;  *  docta  prece,'  the  equivalent  for  which  is  *  carminc'  See  C. 
i.  2.  26,  where  *prece*  is  opposed  to  'carmina,'  though  the  latter  too  were 
prayers,  and  perhaps  in  verse,  but  in  a  set  form,  *  doctae  preces.' 

138.  carmine  Manes.]  The  great  annual  festival  at  which  the  Manes,  the 
souls  of  the  departcd,  were  worshipped,  was  the  Lemuria, -which  was  cele- 
brated  in  May,  on  the  9th,  llth,  and  13th  days  of  the  month.  They  were 
also  worshipped  shortly  after  a  funeral  at  the  *  feriae  denicales,'  when  the 
family  of  the  dcceased  went  through  a  purification.  The  Lares  being  also 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  differed  only  in  name  from  the  Manes,  which  were 
Ordinarily  insertcd  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as  the  Dii  Manes  of  the  depart- 
ed.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  '  good/  for  none  but  the 
good  could  become  Manes.  Their  existence  was  a  matter  of  some  scepti- 
cism,  as  observed  on  C.  i.  4.  16.  Here  the  name  secms  to  embrace  all  the 
infemal  deities,  as  Dis,  Proseipina,  Tellus,  the  Furise,  &c.,  as  well  as  &e 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

143.  Tellurem'porco,]  The  temple  of  Tellus  in  the  Carin»  has  been  nien- 
tioned  be/ore,  Epp.  i.  7.  48,  n.  Sne  was  worshipped  among  the  *dii  inferi,' 
or  Manes.  Her  annual  festival,  the  Fordicidia,  was  celebrated  on  the  15th 
of  April.  '  Forda '  in  the  old  language  signified  a  cow.  See  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
G^9,  sqq.  But  it  appears  that  sacrifiees  were  also  offered  after  harvest,  and 
tnat  the  victim  was  a  hog,  which  was  commonly  offered-^o  the  Lares.  {C.  iii. 
23,  4,  where  the  feminine  is  used ;  S.  ii.  3.  165 ;  C.  iii.  17.  5 ;  Epp.  i.  16.  58.) 

SUvanum  lacte  piabant,]  In  Epod  ii.  22  the  offerings  to  Silvanus  are  fhiits, 
iind  there  he  is  spoken  of  as  *  tutor  flnium ' :  in  Tibullus  (i.  5.  27)  he  is 
called  *  deus  "ftgricola,*  and  the  offerings  are  different  for  wine,  com,  and 
flocks,  all  of  which  he  protected  : 

**  Ilia  deo  sciet  agricolae  pro  vitibns  uvam, 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapero.*' 
Jurenal  (vi.  447)  mentions  a  hog  as  an  offering  to  this  god,  to  whom  womcn 
were  not  allowed  to  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  that  passage. 

144.  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi.]     See  Epp.  i.  7.  94,  n. 

145.  Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia]  There  was  a  sort  of  rade  jesting 
dialoglie  carried  on  in  extempore  verse  at  these  rastic  festivals,  fuU  of  good 
tempered  raillery  and  coarse  humor.    These  were  called  'Fescwmina  ca 
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inma/  as  is  generally  supposed  from  the  town  Fescennia  or  Fescenniom, 
belonging  to  the  Falisci.  Froni  tliese  verses  others  took  their  name,  which 
were  more  licentious  and  scnnilous,  and  satires  got  the  same  name,  bat  the 
sort  of  poetry  with  which  it  originated  was  harmless,  as  Horace  says.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  385,  sqq. 

152.  quin  etiam  lex  Poenaque  lata\  See  S.  ii.  1.  80,  n.  'Lata'  properly 
belongs  to  *  lex.'  When  a  penalty  was  inserted  ih  the  *  lex,'  it  was  *  lex 
s^ncta,'  as  stated  in  the  note  jnst  referred  to. 

154.  Describi;]  This  is  used  iu  the  same  sense  in  g^i.  4.  3:  "  Si  quis 
erat  dignus  describi."  *  Fustuarium '  was  a  mode  of  putting  to  death  by 
beating  with  sticks  and  stoning,  usually,  but  not  only,*  as  the  passage  shows, 
inflicted  on  soldiers.     (See  Dict.  Antt.) 

156.  Graecia  capta  jferum  yictorem  cepit]  The  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Mar- 
cellus,  B.  c.  212,  the  seventh  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction  into  Rome  of  a  taste  for  Greek  art,  many  iine  works  being  at  that 
time  first  made  known  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  146,  the  last  year  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummius,  and  Soutbem  Greece  was 
formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  Horace  had  probably  both* 
these  periods  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  conqiiest  of  Southem  Italy,  in  tho 
towns  of  which  wcre  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Grecian  art.  The  first  play 
copied  from  tiie  Greek  was  not  exhibited  at  Rome  till  after  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  ended  in  b.  c.  241.     It  was  by  Livius.     See  v.  62,  n. 

158.  Deflaxit  numerus  Saturnius]  The  Satumian  verse,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr  (i.  259,  n.),  continued  in  use  till  about  b.  c.  100.  Horace  says  tracea 
of  the  old  rudeness  remained  iu  his  dav,  probably  in  the  less  polished 
*  mimes,'  and  in  the  '  Fescennina  carmina,    which  were  not  extinct. 

161.  Serus  mim]    'Romanus  must  be  understood  here. 

163.  Quid  Sophodes  et  Thespis  et  Aesckylus]  Thespis  is  here  introduced  as 
being  the  reputed  fouudcr  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
his  plays  were  translated  by  or  known  to  the  Roman  tragedians,  of  whom 
Horace  has  mentioned  Livius,  Ennius,  Nasvius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius.  We 
know  of  no  others  earlier  than  Accius,  the  last  of  these ;  and  the  number  of 
tragedies  by  these  writers,  the  titles  of  which  have  been  preserved,  is  ono 
hundred  and  nineteen.    As  to  Thespis,  see  A.  P.  275,  n. 

167.  metuitque  lituram.]  'But  ignorantly  thinks  an  erasure  discreditable, 
and  shuns  it.'  That  is,  they  were  bold  enough  in  their  style,  and  had  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  in  them,  but  they  did  not  look  sufficiently  to  the  correction 
and  polishihg  of  their  language ;  they  admitted  words  which  were  out  of 
taste,  and  thought  too  much  care  in  eompositiou  beneath  them.  This  is 
pretty  much  what  he  says  of  Lucilius  (S.  i.  10.  56,  sqq.). 

168.  arcessit]  See^Epp.  i.  5.  6,  n.  *Ex  medio'  is  from  common  life. 
Horace  says  comedy  is  supposed  to  be  very  easy,  because  the  matter  is  com- 
mon ;  but,  in  fact,  it  gives  more  trouble  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  "«^th 
which  it  is  criticised  and  faults  are  detected  and  condemned.  The  foUowing 
remarks  on  the  stage  grew  out  of  the  allusion  to  the  Greek  writers,  but  thcy 
are  not  closely  connected  with  what  is  passed.  They  are  introduced  for  tho 
purpose  of  deprecating  the  excessivc  admiration  and  support  bestowed  on  tho 
drama  at  the  expense  of  other  poetry  (168-213). 

170.  Plautus]  It  appears  that  Horace  had  no  great  opinion  of  Plautus, 
all  whose  greatness,  he  savs,  lay  in  the  drawing  of  small  parts.  Niebuhr 
judges  otherwise :  he  calls  him  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses  of  an- 
tiquity.  The  language  of  Plautus  would  be  rough  to  the  ears  of  Horace, 
and  his  jokes  and  allusions,  drawn  principally  from  the  lower  orders,  or  taken. 
from  the  Greek  and  adapted  to  the  common  sort  of  people,  did  not  interest 
him. 

173.  Quantus  sit  Dossenmis]  This  person,  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 
must  have  been  a  comic  writer  of  thc  day. 
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174,  percurrat  puljnta  socco ;]  The  front  part  of  the  stage  where  the  actors 
epoke  was  called  '  pulpitam/  hy  the  Grceks  Xoyeloi/.  As  to  *  soccus/  see  S. 
i.  3.  127,  n,  It  was  wora  by  coniic  actors,  as  being  a  less  dignified  order  of 
covering  for  the  feet  than  the  *  cothiirnu.s.'  A  good  representation  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.    Other  shoes  wora  in  coraedy  were 

*  baxeae '  and  '  crepidae/  for  the  same  reason,  each  being  a  loose  sort  of 
slipper,  and  the  latter  not  materially  different  from  the  *soccus.'  Horace 
means  that  Dossennas  is  careless  in  the^omposition  of  his  plays,  which  ho 
expresses  by  his  ranning  about  the  stage  with  loose  sUppers.  His  only  caire, 
he  says,  is  to  make  money. 

177.  ventoso  Ghria'cwrru\     See  S.  i.  6.  23,  n, 

185.  Si  disoordet  eques,]     See  S.  i.  10.  76,  n. 

186.  Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles  ;]  Augustus  himself  had  a  liking  for  boxers,  as 
mentioned  on  Epp.  i.  l.  49.  The  intcrruptions  to  the  regular  drama  which 
Horace  here  mentions  appear  to  have  been  of  common  occun-ence.  Though 
the  acting  of  plays  was  in  Horace's  time  carried  on  in  a  theatre  (v.  60,  n.) 
erected  for  this  special  purpose,  it  appears  tlie  people  insisted  sometimes  on 
having  a  bear-bait  or  a  boxing-match  there  to  amuse  them,  in  spite  of  tho 
remonstranccs  of  the  equites  in  the  front  rows,  who,  however,  Horace  says, 
were  themselves  taken  too  much  with  processions  and  shows  that  appealed 
more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 

187.  Verum  equitis]  *But  with  the  eques,  too,  all  his  pleasure  was  shifted 
from  the  ear  to  the  erring  eye  and  vain  delights.'  He  means  that  the  eye  is 
easily  dazzled  and  deluded.  .  The  ear  takes  in  what  it  receives,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  mind  without  error. 

189.  aulaea  premuiUur]  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  the  *scena,'  or  wall 
on  which  was  painted  some  scene  suitable  to  the  peiformance.    Before  this 

*  scena '  was  a  curtain,  which  was  let  down  below  the  stage  when  the  acting 
began,  and  raised  when  it  was  over.  This  curtain  was  called  *  aulaeum.' 
The  raising  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  refeiTed  to  in  A.  P. 
154,  sq. 

191.  regumfortuna]  This  is  equivalent  to  *  fortunati  reges.'  The  expression 
18  like  those  noticcd  at  S.  i.  2.  32 ;  ii.  1.  72. 

192.  Essedafestinant,]  The  ^essedum '  was  originally  the  name  of  a  Brit- 
ish  or  Gaulish  war-chanot,  derived  from  a  Celtic  root.  The  name  came  to 
be  applied  to  .a  travelling  carriage  on  two  wheels  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  *  pilentum '  was  a  carriage  uscd  in  processions,  and  appears  to  have  been 
nsually  of  a  loxurious  kind,  with  well-stuffed  cushions,  and  used  by  women. 
It  was  also  a  travelling  carriage.  As  to  *petorritum,'  see  S.  i.  6.  104^n., 
and  Epp.  i.  11.  28,  n. 

193.  captiixi  Corinthus.]  The  taking  of  Corinth  may  have  been  represented 
by  spoils  of  Corinthian  bronze, 

194.  Democritus,]  See  Epp.  i.  12. 12,  n.  Democritus  had  the  character  of 
a  laughing  philosopher,  one  who  turned  things  habitually  into  ridicule.    • 

196.  Siw  dephas  aHbus]  The  king  of  Ava  has  for  one  of  his  manv  titles 
the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant ;  and  it  has  been  usual  for  the  British  gov- 
erament,  when  an  elephant  of  this  color  was  caught  in  their  tcrritories,  to 
Bend  it  with  due  ceremony  as  a  present  to  his  Majesty,  White  elephants  aro 
merely  lusus  naturae :  they  are  not  a  distinct  species,  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  have  pink  eyes,  like  other  albinos,  but  do  not  ^iffer  from  the  bro-wn 
animal  in  other  respects.    They  are  not  conunon. 

198.  mimo]     See  S.  i.  10,  6,  n. 

202.  Garganum  mugireputes]     See  C.  ii.  9.  7. 

207.  Lana  Tarentino]  The  different  shades  of  the  purple  dye  were  obtaindH 
by  different  mixtures  of  the  juice  of  the  '  murex '  with  that  of  the  '  purpura,' 
both  of  which  were  shell-fish,  found  in  great  abundance  on  both  coasts  of  Italy. 
47 
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Those  of  Bai»  irtrt  most  oelebrated  oh  the  west  eoast  (S.  u.  4. 32),  and  thoBO 
of  Tarcntam  on  the  east.  The  violet  eolor  was  much  m  fashion  at  this  time, 
together  with  tlie  scarlet  pecuiiar  to  Tarcntmn.  The  Tareptines  imitatcd  aH 
the  foreign  varieties.  But  these  imitations,  whethcr  mado  from  the  fish  or 
the  *■  fucos/  never  came  np  to  the  originaL  dyes,  and  were  easilj  detected. 
(See  Epp.  i.  10.  26,  n.) 

208.  quae/acere  ipae  recuaem]  That  is,  what  his  natmts  reftises  to  do,  what 
he  has  no  capacitv  for.  Horace  dlhies  that  he  is  disposed  to  dctcoct  from 
^  merits  of  goo^  dramatic  poets;  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  that  he  who 
could  succced  in  exciting  his  feelings  with  fictitions  grie&  and  fears,  and 
transport  him  in  iraagination  to  distant  places,  could  do  anythin^  he  chose  to 
try,  dance  on  a  tight  rope  if  he  pleased,  m  which  there  is  a  little  jocular  irony- 
perhaps.  Dancing  on  the  tight  rope  was  carricd,  it  seems,  to  great  perfectioa 
among  the  ancients.  The  Greek  name  for  a  rope-dancer  was  irxoufo^rri»^ 
thc  Latin  ^fuuambulus ' ;  those  who  exhibited  at  Bome  were  usually  Gieeks. 

216.  Curam  redde  brevem,]  'Beddere*  is  *to  pay,*  and  *curam  reddc  bre- 
rem'  is  *pay  a  slight,  passing  attention.'  >Munas  Apolline  dignum,'  *aii 
offering  worthy  of  Apollo,'  meana  the  library  mentiatted,  C.  i.  31,  Introduc- 
tion. 

220.  Z7i  vtneta  egomet  caedam  mea,]  The  man  who  damages  his  o¥m  vines 
hurts  himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  proverb. 
Horace  goes  on  jocularly  to  relate  many  ofiencesof  poets  arising^  out  of  their 
want  of  tact  and  knowledgo  of  the  world. 

223.  recdvimus  irrevocati;]  The  componnds  of  *  volvo  *  aie  used  for  read* 
ing,  from  the  shape  of  the  books  roUed  up.  *  Bevolvere  *  is  to  read  again. 
One  of  the  ways  that  he  says  aathoTB  get  thcmselv^s  into  tronblo  is  by  read* 
ing  ovcr  again  and  again  passoges  they  tliink  very  fine»  but  which  their  patron 
has  not  takcn  thc  trouble  to  ask  for  again. 

225.  dtducta  poemataJUo;]     See  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

230.  Aeditttos]  This  word  mcans  the  keeper  of  a  temple.  Horaoe  says,  it 
is  worth  while  to  see  what  kind  of  persons  should  be  intrustpd  with  the  keep- 
ing  of  the  fame  of  Augustus,  what  poets  should  be  allowed  to  tell  of  it, — > 
and  with  this  subject  he  concludcs.     * 

233.  C7<oen7t»,J  Choerilus  of  lasos  was  s  poet  who  accompanied  Alexan^ 
der  and  wroto  verses  on  his  battles.  They  were  Yciy  poorj»  according  tx> 
Horace.  This  poet  has  becn  confounded  with  a  native  of  Samos,  who  was 
in  the  pay  of  Xerxcs.  He  is  mcntioncd  again,  A.  P.  357.  •  'Male  natis  rer- 
sibus '  means  verses  made  by  a  poet  who  was  not*  bom  such,  seeing  that 
'ffbCta  nascitur  non  fit.* 

234.  Rettulit  acceptos,]  See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  69.  *  Philippi '  were  gold 
coins  with  Philip's  head  on  thcm,  the  Maccdonian  '  statcr,'  of  wliich  man y 
spccimens  are  in  existence.  Its  valuc  is  reckoned  ai  £1  3$,  6<f.  of  Englisn 
money.     (See  Dict.  Antt.) 

236.  Atramenia,]  Ink  was  used  by  the  ancients,  The  Greeks  called  it 
fjL€\avy  the  Bomans  '  atramentum  scriptorinm '  or  *  librarium,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  shocmaker's  dyc,  also  called  *  atramentum,'  and  a  paint  which  had 
the  same  name.  See  Dictionaiy  of  Antiquitics.  Horace  says  it  is  a  con^ 
mon  thing  for  poets  to  dcfile  great  deeds  with  bad  vcrses»  as  the  fingera  aro 
defiled  when  they  handle  ink, 

239.  ne  quis  se  praeter  ApeUen]  Apelles  flourished  dnring  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century  b.  c,  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  in  fhe  camp  of  Alcxander. 
ThiB  story  —  that  Alexaiider  would  not  snffer  himselfto  be  paintedi  by  any 

«J)ut  Apelles  —  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch  (Alex.  c  4).. 
His  rcputation  as  a  painter  stood  higher  than  any  other  of  antiquity. 

240.  alius  Lysippo]  Lysippus  was  a  younger  contemnorary  of  Apelles» 
and  a  natlve  o^  Sicyoii.    Uo  wrought  almost  entirely  in  bronze.    He  «Bmdft 
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wrenX  stataes  of  AleKander,  whom  he  appears,  lilce  Apelles,  to  ha^e  fol- 
lowed  into  Asia. 

244.  Boeotum  in  erassa]  The  dalness  and  Bensuality  of  the  Boeotians  were 
proverbial.  The  canse  it  is  not  easy  to  assign.  Polybius  says  it  was  ^unpar- 
allekd  in  Orecian  histoiy. 

245.  tuade  sejudicia  atque  Jl/Mn«m,]  Respectinff  Yirgiland  Varius,  see 
S.  i  5  40,  B.  Augastus  had  an  affection  for  them  both,  and  a  Scholiast  sajs 
be  made  cach  of  them  a  present  of  a  million  sesterces. 

248.  a€nea  sij^ita,]  The  word  *  signum '  applies  generally  to  all  carveif  or 
cast  figares,  while  *  statua '  applies  only  to  full-length  figures. 

251.  BipeiUea  per  humum]  This  is  expressed  by  '  pedestris.'  See  C.  ii.  12. 
9,n. 

252.  arocs  MwH/bus  imffoeitas,]  See  C  ir.  14. 12,  and  33,  n.  This  dcscrip- 
tion  would  espeeially  apply  to  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri,  and  the  Illjrrian 
and  Aipine  tribes. 

254.  Auspiciis]     See  C.  i.  7.  27,  n. 

255.  Ciaustraque  custodem  pacis  cokibentia]  That  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  passi^  enclosed  between  two  gates  leading  ont 
of  the-dty.  A  statue  of  Janas  was  placed  there,  and  from  this  and  tlie  two 
gates  the  plaee  was  called  Janus  Geminus.  It  was  butlt,  aecording  to  tra- 
dition,  by  Kuma  (Livy  i.  19).  The  gates  were  open  in  war  and  «S^sed  in 
peace.  Horace's  explanation  is,  that  the  gates  were  sfaatduring  peace  to  pre- 
▼ent  its  guardian  from  leaving  the  city.  The  first  time  the  gates  wei©  shat 
during  the  Republic  was  b.  c.  235.  By  Augustus  they  were  dosed  threo 
tiraes  (see  C  iv.  15.  9,  n.),  after  tho  battle  6f  Actium  and  taktng  of  Alexan- 
dria,  a.  u.  c.  725,  and  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  a.  u.  c.  729.  TJie  third 
occasion  is  not  known. 

256.  EtformidntUm  Parthis]     See  Epp.  i.  12.  27,  n. 

262.  Disckenim  ciUus]  'Quis'  belongs  both  to  'discit'  and  to  'deridet.' 
Horace  says  men  are  more  apt  to  remember  what  is  ridiculous  than  that 
which  is  good  and  serious ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's 
name  assodated  with  silly  verses  or  an  ugly  wax  image,  such  as  the  admirers 
of  pnblic  men  might  think  to  honor  them  with.  Busts  of  literary  and  other 
distinguished  mcn  were  pnt  up  in  the  public  libraries  (see  S.  i.  4. 21,  n.),  and 
were  probably  multiplied  for  sale.  Thcy  were  sometimes  made  of  wax,  of 
which  material  were  made  the  family  basts  preaerved  in  the  atria  of  private 
houses. 

268.  capsa  porrertus  aperta,]  As  to  *  capsa,'  see  the  note  last  referred  to. 
Horace  speaks  of  being  stretched  out  in  an  open  box  as  if  he  were  a  corpse 
being  carried  on  a  '  vilis  arca'  (S.  i.  8.  9,  n.)  to  the  common  burial-giound, 
that  is,  to  the  grocer^s  shop.  *  Vicum'  may  mean  the  *  Vicus  Thurarius,' 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  mentioncd  S.  ii.  3.  228.  '  Porrecfus ' 
is  used  coniimonly  for  corpses.  *  Aperta '  keeps  up  tho  notion  of  a  *  s^nda- 
pila,'  or  common  bier,  on  which  the  poor  were  carried  out  to  burial.  In  plain 
langnage,  Horace  says  he  might  expect  his  panegyrist^s  verses  to  be  carried 
to  the  grocer  (to  whom  and  the  trunk-maker  waste  paper  goes  still),  a^d  hi^- 
seif  to  be  heUl  up  to  ridicule  with  the  author. 


EPISTLE    II. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  also  the*  third  of  the 
first  Book  was  written.  (See  Introduction.)  Its  professed  parpose  is  to 
excuse  Horace  for  not  having  sent  Florus  any  verses.  He  savs  he  had 
wamed  him  before  he  went  that  he  should  not  l>e  able  to  write ;  that  he  had 
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grown  lazy.  H6  leminds  him;  too,  that  he  had  originally  only  written  yerses 
to  bring  himself  into  notice  becausc  he  was  poor,  and  now  he  had  not  the 
same  stimulus.  Besides,  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  pcople^s  tastes  were 
80  various,  and  the  noises  and  engagements  of  the  town  so  distracting,  and 
the  trouble  of  giving  and  receiving  compliments  so  great,  that  he  had  aban- 
doned  poetry  in  disgust.  It  was  better  to  study  philosophy,  in  respect  to 
which  he  reasons  with  himself  through  neaviy  a  hundred  lines,  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  he  had  better  be  content  with  what  he  has  got  by  his  profes- 
-  sion,  set  to  work  to  purge  his  mind,  and  leave  jests  and  wantonness  to 
younger  men. 

This  Epistie  fnmishes  materials  for  a  considerable  part  of  Horace's  biog- 
raphy,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  poetical  career  in  particular. 

It  is  probable  that  Florus  continued  attached  to  Tiborius,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  was  campaigning  with  Augnstns  some  years  after  the  Arme- 
nian  expedition,  on  which  they  w^re  engaged  when  the  othor  Epistle  was 
written. 

1.  nore,  bono  daroque]  See  Introduction ;  and  as  to  the  character  of  Tibe- 
rius,  see  Epp.  i.  9.  4,  n.  His  name  was  that  of  his  father,  Tiberius  Ckudias 
Nero,  tiU  his  adoption  by  Augustus,  a.  d.  4,  when  he  became  Tiberios 
Claudius  Nero  Cajsar. 

2.  ncUitm  Tibure  vd  Gabiis,^  That  is,  *  anywhere  you  please.'  The  poets 
like  to  give  reality  to  their  illustrations  by  being  specific.  This  is  Dillen- 
burger*8  remark.    As  to  Gabii,  see  Epp.  i.  11 .  7,  n. 

5.  nutnmorum  millibusocto,]  8,000  sesterces,  *nummus'  being  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  *  sestertius.'  This  sum  was  about  65/.  sterling.  Much  larger 
sums  were  given  for  handsome  slaves,  and  this  boy*s  accomplishments,  if  they 
were  real,  would  make  him  worth  a  good  price.  Thefe  would  be  reason, 
therefore,  to  suspect,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  owner  was  anxious  to  get  rid  6f 
him.    See  S.  ii.  7.  42,  n. 

7.  Litterulis  Graecis]  The  *Iiterati'  wcre  a  separate  class  in  the  slave 
family,  and  were  subdivided  into  *  anagnostae '  or  *  lectores  *  (who  read  to 
their  masters,  chiefly  at  their  meals,  or,  if  their  masters  were  authors,  they 
read  their  productions  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests),  and  *  librarii '  or 

*  scribae,*  used  for  writing  from  dictation,  taking  care  of  the  library,  keeping 
accounts,  etc,  and  hence  called  pueriorservi  '-a  studiis,'  *ab  epistolis,'  *a 
bibliotheca,'  *  notarii,'  etc.  There  were  also  architects,  sculptors,  painters, 
engravers,  and  other  artists,  who  all  came  under  the  same  general  head  of 

*  literati.'  The  boy  in  this  place  might  also  be  put  among  the  '  cantorcs '  or 
'  symphoniaci,'  the  choir  or  band  who  sang  and  played  to  their  mastcr  at 
meals.  In  short,  he  was  fit  for  any  of  the  above  emplojmaents,  according  to 
his  owner^s  estimatc ;  which  he  professes  to  put  in  a  modest  way,  for  fear  he 
shouid  seem  to  be  puffing  his  property,  and  so  depreciate  its  Value;  The 
diminutivo  *  litterulis '  is  used  with  tliis  design. 

12.  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere.]  '  Aes  alienum '  is  uscd  for  a  debt,  and  *aes 
proprium/  'suum,'  etc.  is  therefore  money  not  borrowed.  The  man  here 
says  he  is  not  rich,  but  what  he  has  is  his  own.  "I  am  poor,  (but  live)  on 
my  own  means." 

13.  Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi;]  He  professes  to  deal  as  a  friend. 
The  '  mangones '  were  slave-dealers,  a  class  in  no  favor,  but  oftcn  very  rich. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  fjidyycafov,  fjLayyavevca,  to  juggle,  cheat. 
They  were  distinguished  from  *mercatores,*  being  called  *  venaliciarii/  *ve- 
nales  *  signifying  slaves.  The  way  of  *  raising  *  slaves  for  the  market  and 
selling  them  difiered  but  littlc  from  the  practice  in  modem  times. 

14.  Semel  hic  cessavit]  He  once  was  behind  his  time,  and  hid  himself  under 
pr  pn  the  staircase  for  fear  of  a  flogging.    '  Cessator '  and  '  erro '  were  synon- . 
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jmoxka  wordfl.  (See  S.  ii.  7. 100,  113,  n.)  The  stairs  may  have  been  dark 
Bometimes,  and,  as  in  most  hoases  the  principal  accommodatio4h^as  on  tho 
ground  floor,  it  is  probable  that  so  mnch  regard  was  not  had  to  the  iighting 
of  the  staircase  as  we  pay  now.  It  appears  a  whip  was  hnng  np  in  some 
oonspicuoiis  place. 

17.  poenae  securus,]  Among  the  faults  the  seiler  of  a  slave  was  bound  to 
tell  was  mnning  away.    See  8.  ii.  3.  285. 

21,  nemeasatvuaJurffares]  *  Mea '  belongs  to  '  epistola.'  *Jnigo'  is  in- 
transitive.  '  Do  not  be  cruel,  and  complain  because  I  sent  vbu  no  letter  in 
Teplyy  Florus  had  written,  probably,  more  than  once,  expostulating  with  him 
on  his  silence,  and  had  got  no  answer. 

24.  Si  tamen  attentaa  ?J   *  Attentare '  is  to  attack,  or  attempt  to  overthrow. 

*  Mecum  facientia '  means  that  they  are  on  his  side. 

^swper  hoc]  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  means  *  besides  this,'  as  in  S.  ii.  6. 3, 
''£t  panlum  silvae  super  his ''  (see  note),  or  'abont  this,'  as  ''Pallescet  su- 
per  his  "  ( A.  P.  429).     Orelli  takes  it  the  former  way. 

25.  non  mittttm  carmina]  'Carmina'  means  lyric  verses,  which  Florufl 
seems  to  have  asked  for. 

26.  LucttUi  miles  collecta  viatica]  As  to  Lucnllus,  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n. 
Whatever  groundwork  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  Horace  has  evi- 
dently  altere^  it  to  suit  his  purpose.  '  Yiatica '  would  include  money  as  well 
as  baggs^.  Cicero  uses  the  word  metaphorically  for  money  (Cat.  Maj.  c. 
18) :  '*  Avaritia  senilis  quid  sibi  velit  non  intelligo.  Fotest  enim  quidpiam 
esse  absurdius  quam  quo  minus  viae  restat  eo  plus  viatici  quaerere  ?  *' 

"  30.  Praesidium  regale]  This  would  be  a  fortress  in  whi(£  Mithridates  kept 
some  part  of  his  treasures. 

33.  his  dena  super  sestertia]  Tho  '  sestertinm '  (1,000  sestertii)  was  a  sum 
equal  to  about  8<.  17«.  of  English  money,  twenty  of  which  (166/.  13«.  4d.) 
would  not  be  a  large  sum  for  an  officer  of  rank.  But  he  mnst  be  supposed, 
from  his  exploits,  to  have  held  some  command. 

34.  Forle  sub  hoc  tempus]  '  Soon  after  this  timc '  (see  Epod.  2.  44,  n.  in 
respect  to  *  sub '  with  an  accusative  in  phrases  of  time).  Lncullus  had  the 
title  of  'proconsul*  of  Cilicia.  But  hc  is  here  called  'praetor.*  He  had 
been  *  praetor  urbanus,'  but  went  into  Asia  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship,  and  therefore  with  the  title  of  ^proconsul.'  A  'praetor'  taking  a 
province  went  with  the  title  of  '  propraetor,'  as  Bmtus  did  into  Macedonia. 
(See  S.  i.  7.  18.) 

40.  qui  zonam  perdidit,']  The  Homans  wore  a  girdle  when  walking  or 
actively  occupied,  to  hold  up  the  end  of  their  tunic.  Hence  the  expressiqns 
'  praccinctus,'  '  snccinctus,'  for  those  who  were  hastening  or  engaged  in 
active  work.  (See  S.  i.  5.  6,  n.)  In  this  girdle  (*zona'  or  *cingulum') 
they  often  carried  their  money.  Hence  *  zona '  came  to  be  used  generally 
for  a  purse.  Thc  more  common  word  '  cnimena '  yras  a  bag,  generally  of 
leatber,  hung  on  the  arm  or  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  perhaps  to  tho 

*  zona.' 

42.  Iratus  Graiis]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n. 

43.  Adjecere  bonae]  The  knowledge  acquired  at  Athens  was  not  only 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  but  Grcek  literature,  with  which  Horace  be- 
came  familiar,  especially  with  the  lyric  poets,  whose  works  were  probabljr 
never  taught  in  the  schools  at  Rome.  But  he  here  only  rcfers  to  his  dialecti- 
cal  studies,  which  he  pursued  in  the  school  of  the  Academy,  the  Ifead  of 
which  at  this  time  was  Theomnestns,  whose  lectures  Brutus  attended  (Plut. 
Brut  c.  24).  Academus  was  an  Attic  hero,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  ground 
about  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus, 
which  was  dcdicated  to  him  and  planted  with  olives,  and  called  after  his 
name,  Academia.    Here  Plato  tangnt,  and  hence  his  schoolltas  named. 
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44.  eurvo  dignoaeen  reaum,]  '  Carvum*  is  nsed  h«e  UkB  'pnmun/  Ibc 
'fiUsehood.t 

48.  non  resiponsupa  lacertiiA  Not  destined  to  match  tbe  streneth  of  Aagns- 
tas.  (See  S.  ii.  7.  83,  n.)  In  tho  first  engagement  at  f  hilippi  (^.  u.  c.  712),. 
Brutus  dcfeated  the  forces  of  Augustns,  and  got  possession  of  his  camp,. 
while  M.  Antonios  on  the  other  hand  defeated  Cafisius,  who  destroyed  him- 
self.  But  twenty  days  afterwards  a  second  engagement  went  against  Bratns^ 
and  he  likewise  pnt  an  end  to  himself.  Brutus  attached  to  his  cause  the 
yonng  Romans  stadying  at  Athens,  and  the  battles  and  wandcrings  he  led 
them  throngh  are  related  byPlutarch  in  his  Life  (c.  24,  sqq.). 

b\,  Et  laris  et  Jundiy]  ' Laris  *  is  equiyalent  to  * domns.'  As  to  the  diffcr- 
ence  between  '  doraus '  and  *  fandus,  see  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n.  Horace'8  patri- 
mony  was  forfeited  because  he  was  of  the  repabllcan  par^.  He  says  nothing' 
of  Che  scribe's  plaoe  which  Suetonius  says  iie  liought  (with  what  means  does 
not  appear),  nor  does  he  mention  how  he  got  his  pardon  and  permission  ftk 
retam  to  Rome.  He  onlj  says  he  was  driven  by  poverty  to  write  verses, 
which  therefbre  he  first  wrote  for  fame,  that  is,  to  bring  himself  into  the 
notice  of  those  who  were  able  to  relieve  his  waiits,  as  It&cenas  did.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  he  wrote  afc  first.  It  is  probable  that  he  snppressed 
mach  of  his  early  poetry. 

53*  QttaB  paterunt  unquam]  The  '  cicuta,'  Koyccov,  hemlock^was  used  bb 
an  antifebrile  medicine.  Horaee  asks  wliat  amount  of  '  cicuta  *  would  be 
safficient  to.  cool  his  veins,  if  he  were  so  feverishly  bent  npon  writing  as  to 
do  so  when  he  could  live  withoat  it. 

60.  Eie  Bioneis  sermonibus]  Bton  was  bom  on  the  Borysthenes,  and  was 
hence  called  Borysthenites.  He  flourislicd  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury  B.  c.  He  studied  philosophv  at  Athens,  and,  after  passing  through 
vanoos  sects,  becamo  at  iast  a  reripatetic.  It  is  said  he  wrote  certain 
books  on  the  follies  of  mankind  of  a  very  hitter  character.  As  '  sal '  is  pat 
for  wit  (S.  i.  10.  3),**  sale  nigro '  means  coarse  wit. 

61.  Tres  mihi  convivae]  He  treat^  his  friends,  all  asking  him  for  different 
sorts  of  verse,  as  guests  at  a  dianer  each  liking  difforent  (0x9,  so  that  he  doea 
kiot  know  what  to  give  them. 

67.  Hic  sponmm  vocatA     This  is  a  repetition  of  S.  ii.  6.  23. 

68.  atbat  hic  in  coUe  Qairini,]  As  to  '  cubat/  sce  S.  i.  9.  18,  n.  Mons 
Qairinalis  was  in  the  sixth,  or  most  northem  division  of  the  city ;  Mon9 
Aventinus,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  the  thirteenth  region. 

70.  Intervalla  vides  humane  oomwoda.]  *^A  pretty  convenient  distance,.  yoa 
lee.'    '  Humane '  is  not  used  in  this  ironical  way  elsewbere. 

71.  Purae  sunt  pUxteae,]  This  i^  a  sapposed  answer,  the  rejoinder  to  which 
is  in  V.  72.  '  Platea  '•  is  a  less  gencral  name  than  *  vicus.'  It  applies  only 
to  the  broader  stteets.  The  word,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  irXarcut» 
would  properly  have  its.penult  long.  It  snits  Horace  to  sbortcn  ik  As  tp 
the  obstrttctions  in  the  streets  of  Bome,  the  best  of  which  wero  but  narrow, 
see  Epp.  i.  6.  51,  n.     '  Purae '  means  unobstracted. 

72.  redemptor,]  See  C  ii.  18. 18,  n. ;  iii.  1.  35,  n.  *  Calidus  *  only  strength- 
ens  *  festinat,'  hie  is  in  hot  haste  :  the  substantives  are  in  the  ablative,, '  cum ' 
being  omitted. 

73.  machina]  Probably  a  pnlley  raising  a  large  stone  or  beam  for  the 
npperpart  of  a  building,  and  swinging  it  over  the  heads  of  tho  passengers. 
As  t<^funera,'  see  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

77.  amat  nemus]     See  C.  i.  1.  30,  n.     Compare  Jnvenal  (vii.  53,  sqq.). 

80.  contracta  eequi  vettigia]  *  To  foUow  the  confined  steps  of  the  poets,* 
by  which  he  means  that  the  poets  walk  in  a  path  narrowed  by  fixed  rales ; 
and  that  it  requires  thought  and  diligencc  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

81.  vociku  dtktmpeU  Athena$,]    See  £pp.  i.  7.  45,  n.  for  '  vacoas/    Horaoe 
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^9js  tfae.maa  Who  haa  retiied  to  study,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens,  and  has 
ehut  himself  up  for  several  years,  aiMi  got  dull  over  his  books  and  his  medi- 
tations,  cannot  open  his  lips  when  he  gets  to  Rome,  and  is  onlj  iaughed  at 
by  the  people  for  his  sobriety.  This  is  an  odd  defence  for  one  who  had 
written  so  much  as  he  had  done  at  Bome.  It  is  meant  for  a  joke.  *  Septem 
annis '  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  if  Horace  h^  been  seven  years  at 
Athens,  which  is  veiy  improbablc,  but  for  any  considerable  number.  H9 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  joined  Brutus;  a.  u.  c.  711. 

87,  Prater  emt  Boinae]  Who  these  brothers  were  Hoi-ace  does  not  tell  ns, 
and  it  docs  not  matter.  One  was  a  jorisconsultus  {see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.),  and  the 
other  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  lawyer  said  the  rhetorician  was  a  perfcct 
Oracchus  for  eloquence,  and  he  retumed  the  compliment  by  declaring  that 
bis  brother  was  a  second  Scaevola  for  legal  leaming.  And  this  sort  01  mu- 
tual  flattery  goes  on,  Hprace  says,  among  poets,  and  he  cannot  keep  pace 
with  their  passion  for.praise.  Tlberius  Gracchus  and  his  brother  Caius  wcro 
both,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  great  orators.  We  need  not  therefore  attempt  to 
decide  which  Horace  means  us  to  undcrstand  here.  Q.  Mucius  Scasvola  tho 
augur,  son-in-Iaw  of  C.  L^Iius,  and  an  early  instructor  of  Cicero  (Lael.  c  1 ), 
was  leamed  in  the  law ;  but  his  namesake  and  younger  contemporaiy,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  (mentioned  in  the  same  treatise),  was  more  oeieorated 
8tilL  This  name,  therefore,  like  that  of  Gracchus  for  oratory,  stands  for  « 
consnmmate  jurist. 

88.  meros  auduet  Aonores,]     Compare  Epp.  i.  7.  84,  *' vineta  crepat  mera.** 
90.  argvOosX    Compare  iv.  6.  25 :  "  Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae."    It 

ineans  melodious,  and  is  a  sort  of  mock  compliment. 

92. '  Caelatumque  novenk  Musis  opus]  It  is  Ukened,  to  a  perfect  piece  oC 
carved  work,  in  which  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand. 

93.  quanto  molimine]  This  expresses  the  pompous  strat  with  which  they 
pass  the  Ubra^y  of  ApoUo,  in  which  they  take  it  for  granted  a  place  is  re- 
served  for  them.    As  to  *aedem/  see  S,  L  10.  38. 

95.  procul,]  This  word  signifies  any  distanc^  great  or  small.  Here  it 
means  hard  by,  as  in  S.  u.  6.  105;  Epp,  L  7.  'Quid  ferat'  means  what 
each  has  to  say. 

97.  Caedimwr  et  totidem  piagis]  They  cariy  on  such  a  contest  of  mutual 
fiatteij,  that  they  are  Uke  two  gladiators,  each  trying  to  get  the  better  of  tho 
other.  '  Samnites '  were  a  particular  class  of  gladiators,  so  callcd  because 
they  wore  the  same  arms  as  that  people,  particularly  an  oblong  shield.  See 
S.  iL  6.  44,  n-  *  Ad  lumina  prima'  would  be  usually  till  the  second  course, 
when  the  lights  were  brought  in.  Among  theamusements  that  rich  men  had 
at  their  dihners  were  gladiators  who  foughtwith  blunt  weapons;  and  hero 
the  contest  is  said  to  be  protracted  (Mento ')  tiU  tlie  lights  came  in.  ft  was 
^  long  trial  of  skilL 

99.  puncio  illius ;]  In  his  judgment  or  by  his  vote.  When  an  election 
took  piace,  there  were  certain  persons  called  *  custodes '  appointed  to  take 
the  votes  and  prick  off  the  numbcr  given  for  each  candidate.  From  this 
pjrocess  votes  came  to  be  called  '  puncta.'    See  A.  P.  343,  n$^ 

101.  Fit  Mimnermus]     See  Epp.  i.  6.  65,  n.     Horace  seems  to  think  him 
fiuperior  to  Callimachus,  who  was  a  grammarian  and  voluniinous  pro 
•writer  as  well  as  a  poet,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  established  at  Alexand 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  in  the  third  ^ 
tuiy  B.  c.    *  Optivo,'  signifying  *  desired,'  does  not  occur  elsewhere.     . 

105-  impune  legentibus]     fte  says,  whcn  he  has  doneivriting  and  rec<*iV5e 
Iiis  senses  (which  was  the  same  thing),  he  should  stop  his  ears,  a:**^*^ 
might  recite  without  fear  of  reprisals.     See  Epp.  L  19.  39.  dgs  are 

1 13.  Verba  movere  loco,]    The  notion  of  the  censor  is  kept  up. 

onS.  L6. 20.    ~ isonly 
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114.  Et  venentw  adkuc]  This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  thc  verses,  thongh 
tliey  raaj  be  expanged,  stiU  are  kept  in  the  aathors  desk,  becaase  he  has  a 
regard  for  them,  and  cannot  make  up  bis  mind  to  destroy  them.  The  sano- 
tuary  of  Yesta  could  only  be  entered  b^  her  own  priestesses,  and  Horace  calls 
his  desk  '  penetralia  Yestae  *  because  it  was  private. 

116.  specioaa  vocahnUi  rmit»,]     'Expressive  terms';  words  which  make- 
themselves  intelligible  at  once.     So  in  A.  F.  319  a  play  is  said  to  be  'speci- 
osa  locis/  that  is,  'plain  in  its  points/  its  commonplaces  or  sentiments 
clearly  put. 

117.  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis]  As  to  the  nse  of  the  plnral  nnmber,  see 
note  on  S.  i.  7.  8.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius  was  bom  about  b.  c.  234, 
and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Ennius,  wlth  whom  he  is  associated, 
A.  P.  56,  as  successfully  importing  new  words  into  the  language.  Eragments 
remain  of  his  treatise  I)e  Re  Rustica,  embracxng  a  variety  of  instructions  on 
husbandry  and  subjects  connected  with  domestic  economy  ;  and  of  his  Ori- 
gines,  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  Italy.  There  are  also  fragments  of • 
nis  orations,  which  Cicero  appears  to  have  stndied  (Brutus,  c.  17).  He  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Cato,  and  complains  that  he  was  not  studied  enough 
even  in  his  day.  M.  Comelius  Cethegus  was  older  than  Cato,  since  he  was 
curale  sedile  when  Cato  was  no  more  than  twenty.  His  eloquence  was  such 
that  Ennius  called  Cethegus  "  Suadae  medulla,  orator  suaviloquenti  ore." 
(Cic.  Brut.  c.  15;  Cat.  Maj.  c.  14;  see  Epp.  i.  6.  36,  n.)  But  it  does  noC 
appear  that  any  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  fbr  he  only 
mentions  them  on  the  authwity  of  Ennius,  who  had  heard  him  speak.  His 
repatation  was  sufficient  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  for  him  to  name  hin^twice 
as  an  autbority  on  the  langaage  (see  A.  P,  50,  n.). 

119.  quae  genitor  produxerit  USU8.]  *Usus'  is  *custom,'  which  has  always 
been  the  parent  of  novelties  in  language.     Compare  A.  P.  70,  sqq. 

120.  Vehemens]  The  first  two  syllables^  are  prononnced  as  oae.  Compare^ 
S.  i.  5.  67. 

123.  virtute  carentia  tollet,]  *  He  will  remove  what  lacks  merit.*  He  will 
work  hard  to  pi-oduce  a  result  which  shall  appear  playful  and  easy,  the  tnms 
being  as  easy  as  those  of  the  *  mimus,'  who  dances  either  the  light  measnra 
of  the  nimble  Satyr,  or  the  clumsy  dance  of  the  Cyclops  (on  whiA  see  S.  i. 
5.  63,  n.).  The  poet'B  art  is  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  make  that  appear 
easy  which  has  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

126.  Praetulerim  scriptor]  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who 
would  be  a  poet  without  the  necessary  trouble.  He  would  rather  be  pleascd 
with  his  own  bad  verses,  even  though  ho  might  be  deceiving  himself,  than  be 
so  le^ed  and  be  perpetuaHy  vexed  with  himself.  *  Ringere '  is  properly 
appliea  to  the  grinning  of  a  dog  when  it  snarls. 

128.  Fuit  haud  ignMis  ArgiSf\  Sir  Hcnry  Halford  fumishes  a  parallel 
story  (Essays,  p.  61 ) :  "  One  case,  that  of  the  gcntleman  of  Argos,  whose 
delusion  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  was  attending  the  representation  of  a 
play,  as  he  sat  in  his  bedchamber,  is  so  exact,  that  I  saw  a  person  of 
exalted  rank  ^Seorge  IH.)  under  those  very  circumstances  of  delusionv 
ryA  heard  him  call  upon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert  himself  in  the  performance 
^gllamlet." 

'31 .  Caetera  qui  vitae  tervaret]    "  Though  he  observed  all  the  other  ^uties 

j^^  Et  signo  laeso]  The  *  amphorae '  or  '  lagenae '  were  sealed  with  the 
y-j  '««^seal  when  they  were  filled.  Horace  says  that  the  man  was  not  one 
80*  c?^*^  S®'  furious  if  he  found  the  slaves  had  opened  a  *  lagena,'  and 

bv  whic^®  contents.     See  C  iii.  8.  11.  12.   , 

and  tha'"^^"^  ^^^^  po^tem.]  Wells  were  usually  surronnded  with  a  wall. 
81*  r')  ^^^  ^^  HoioQ  feet  high.    See  Dict.  Antt. 
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136.  eMntaonm  ojof&uf]  8ee  S.  ii.  3.  217,  n.,  «nd  a»  l9  'eUebonim/  see 
V.  83  of  that  ^«itire.    '  Marmaii '  ie  geaeraliy  applied  QuljtQ  wine, 

141-  AVjntrM»  scuietv  €s<J     Seo  Introduction. 

158.  quodquU  Uira  meroatur  et  aefey]  There  was  A  mo4e  of  salo  which 
wa8  called  •'  per  aes  ct  liibram.'  A  third  person  held  a  pair  of  «cAle»  ('  Ubra ')» 
whLch  the  purchascr  toudied  with  a  piece  of  money,  at  the  same  time  iaying 
his  hand  ou  the  diin^  pui-chased.  Acoording  to  a  set  lorm  of  wQv^s  m 
«rlaimed  the  thin^  aM  lus  own,  iind  liaaded  the  money  to  tbe  fieUer  a»  a  token 
of  the  Bum  agreed  upon.  This  fortn  of  purcha^  was  called  'mancipatio/ 
Tiie  aeUer  was  «ald  '  mancipio  dare '  (to  which  '  mancipare '  in  thiis  pUce  ii 
cquivalent),  and  the  purchaser  was  said  *  mancipio  accipere/  A  mati  mighl 
bccome  owner  of  'res  mancipH'  by  haring  bccn  in  posses^ion  for  a  cert£un 
time,  ms  much  as  if  he  had  received  tt  by  *  mancipado/  Hence  '  usu3 '  i.s 
said  '  mandpaifi,'  beoaose  tthe  ^fiect  is  tlio  eame  whether  a  mftn  got  his 
ownership  by  *  usus,'  that  is,  possession,  or  by  '  mandipatio.'  '  Usus '  here 
means  tbat  sprt  of  possession  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  by 
paying  for  them.    Before  *  quaedam/  '  si '  must  be  snppjied  flgain, 

160.  villunu  Orbij]  Who  is  raeant  by  Orbius,  if  anybi>dy,  it  is  imposfitble 
to  6ay.  He  had  hmded  property  and  ^ld  the  produce.  As  tp  *  viUicns/ 
sce  Epp,  i.  14.  1,  n. 

163.  cadum  temeti  r}  >  Temetam '  is  an  old  word  signifying  *  wioe.'  j^e 
ForcelL 

164»  tfBOBnew— jwmmoram  i»iH/6itf]  *Threc  hundre^  sestcrtia.'  Taking 
the  value  of  the  ^sestcrtium'  at  8/.  17«.  Id.,  this  «um  would  be  ^2,6^62.  ^s.  ^ 
En^lish  money* 

167.  Emptor  Aridni  quotuhm]  *Kmptof  qnondam/  «us  OreUi  aays,  is 
cqnivaleiit  to  'is  qni  quondam  emit,'  '  he  who  buys  at  any  time.'  As  to 
Aricia,  see  S.  i.  5.  l,  n.  The  old  Veii  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  Jt  had 
baen  Eepl#eed  <whether.on  the  samo  slto  or  not  is  uncertain)  by  a  new  city, 
which  again  fell  into  ruin  in  the  civil  wara.  Julius  Ca&sar  divided  Its  lands 
among  m»  eoldiers.  It  appears,  however,  that  Augustus  restored  it,  nnd 
made  it  a  mnnicipium. 

170.  qm  populus  adsita  certis  Limitibtts]  *  Usqne  *  in  this  verse  is  an  ad- 
verb  of  place,  not  of  time.  It  mcans  *  aU  the  way  up  to  where  the  poplar 
stands.'  There  were  many  difFerent  kinds  of  private  boundaries,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  a  stone  or  an  image  of  the  god  Terramus,  with  a  tree  or  a  clump 
planted  near  it,  such  as  Horace  aUudes  to.  A  ditch  or  a  hedge,  a  stream  or 
path,  and  many  other  marks,  werc  sufiicient  to  define  the  timits  of  property, 
and  prevent  ncighbors  frora  quarrelUng  (*  vicina  refugit  jurgia'). 

177,  Qnid  vici  prosunt]  'Vicos'  is  used  for  any  collection  of  houscs. 
*  Vicus  urbanus '  was  a  street  in  the  city ;  '  vicus  msticus,'  a  village.  Hero 
it  appcars  to  mean  a  viUa  with  the  adjoining  oottages. 

Calabris  Sakibus  adjecti  Lucaniy]  *  Saltus  '  cxpresses  *  pastures,'  wooded 
or  othenrise,  on  hiUs  or  in  vaUeys  and  plains.  Those  of  Calabria  were  low 
and  witliout  wood ;  those  of  Lucania  were  among  the  hills.  See  Epod.  1. 
27,  n. 

180.  Tyrrhena  gigiUay]  Small  iraages  of  the  gods,  of  Etmrian  workman- 
ship,  in  bronze. 

181.  Gaetido  mnrice]     See  C  ii.  16.  35,  n. 

182.  Sant  aui  nonhabeant,]     See  C.  i.  1.  3,  n, 

184.  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibfis,]  Herod  the  Great  derived  a  large  revenuB 
from  the  woods  of  palm  which  abonnded  in  Judsea,  They  were  most  thickly 
planted  about  Jericho  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  date^palm  is 
that  which  most  abounded  there. 

187.  Scit  Genius]  See  £pp.  i.  7.  94,  n.  '  Albus  et  ater'  signifiei  'cheer- 
fttl  and  gUiomy.' 
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192.  Quod  nm  pUara  ikiiis]  *  Bccanse  he  finds  that  I  have  iiot  left  him 
more ' ;  lit.  '  becanso  be  finds  not  more  than  what  I  have  let't  him ' ;  in  short, 
he  gets  lcss  than  he  expected. 

193.  simpUx  kUantqae]  'Agoilelesfl  cheerfiil  man/  and  lo  liberal.  He 
says  he  is  anxious  to  ieara  the  difference  between  snch  a  one  and  a  prodigal, 
and  between  the  thriftj  and  covetous,  and  of  oonrse  to  act  the  part  of  the 
former  of  tbe  two  in  either  case.    '  Plura '  roeans  '  more  than  eiiough.' 

197.  festis  Quinquatribus  olim,]  The  Quinquatria  was  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Minerva,  held  on  the  19th  of  March  and  four  following  dajs.  Boys  had 
bolidays  during  this  festival,  that  they  might  paj  their  devotions  to  Minerva, 
the  goddess  of  leaming. 

199.  chmus]  This  word  is  omitted,  and  an  imperfect  verse  given  in  some 
MSS.  It  has  no  meaning  here.  Thc  best  MSS.  vaiy,  and  the  commenta- 
tors  seem  agreed  to  give  it  np  withont  being  able  to  find  out  what  Horace 
reallj'  wrote.    (See  note  on  C.  iv.  6. 17) 

205.  Non  €8  avcants :  abi ;]  '  Yon  are  no  miser :  go  to ;  wfaat^  do  all  jour 
fanlts  vanish  with  that  ?  *     See  Forrell.  for  a  variety  of  nses  of  '  abi.' 

209.  Noetumes  kmums]  The  belief  in  gfaosts  was  as  common  with  the 
ancients  as  with  the  snperstitious  among  ourselves.  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  worshipped  as  Manes,  Lares,  Lemures,  and  Larvse.  Under  tfae  two 
forraer  names  were  recognized  the  spirits  of  the  good  (see  E{^.  ii.  1. 138,  n.)  ; 
the  other  two  represented  cruel  spirits  coming  up  to  terrify  and  torment  the 
living.  The  Thessalians  had  the  credit  of  extraordinary  power  in  magic  and 
dmgs.     (See  C.  i.  27.  21 ;  Epod.  5.  45.) 

210.  Natales  grate  nmneras  ?]  *  Are  you  happy  when  you  connt  np  yonr 
birthdays  ? '  that  is,  '  Are  ^u  content  to  see  yourself  advftncing  in  iife  and 
drawing  near  the  end  of  it  ? '  As  to  'natales/  see  S.  ii.  2.  GO,  n. ;  C.  iv. 
11.  8,  n. 

213.  decede  peritis.']  *  If  yon  do  not  know  how  to  live  properly,  go  off  the 
8tage  and  give  place  to  those  &at  do.' 

216.  lasciva  deceatius  aetas.']  *  A  time  of  life  which  may  be  wanlon  with 
less  indecency ' ;  that  is,  youth,  to  which  it  is  more  naturai. 


THE    ART    OF    POETRY. 


Therb  are  no  interaal  evidences,  at  all  fit  to  be  trasted,  of  the  time  when 
tfais  pocm  was  written,  or  of  tfae  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  aro 
three  in  number,  a  father  and  two  sons. 

The  poem  professes  to  contain  a  history  of  tlie  progress  of  poeiry,  and 
rales  for  composition,  with  criticisms  of  difterent  authors  and  differeat  styles. 
The  rules  are  miscellaneons,  and  faavc  little  or  no  method,  and  the  history 
is  more  fanciful  tfaan  real.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  it  as  a  finished 
m. 

l^  Humano  capiti]  The  picture  snpposed  is  monsf rons  enongh ;  a  woman'8 
hcad  and  a  fisfa*s  tail,  with  a  horsc'8  neck,  limbs  from  all  manner  of  bcosto, 
and  feathers  from  all  sorts  of  birds.  This  portentous  medley  (invented  of 
course  by  faimself,  for  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  he  had  ever  seen  a  pio- 
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torial  monster  of  this  kind ),  Horace  considered  a  good  illnstration  of  some  of 
the  poetry  of  his  da.j,  in  wnich  figares  and  images  were  tihrown  together  with- 
out  order  or  purpose. 

9.  Pictorifms  aique  poetis]  This  is  a  snpposed  reply,  that  painten  and 
pocts  have  always  been  privileged  people,  which  Horace  admits,  but  within 
tertain  limits.  They  must  not  outrage  common  sense,  nor  should  they  patch 
tieir  verses  with  images  which,  however  pretty,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mitter  in  hand. 

\8.  flumen  Rhenum\  This  is  the  same  form  as  "  Metanmm  flnmen  "  (C. 
iv.  t.  38). 

IS.  fortOMe  cupressum  Scis  simulare  .*]  The  Scholiasts  all  agree  in  saying 
this  lefers  to  a  Greek  provcrb,  firi  ri  Koi  Kxmapiaa^ov  6tKm ;  the  origin  of 
whichwas  an  answer  given  by  a  bad  painter  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who 
asked  him  for  a  picture  of  his  wreck  (sce  C.  i.  5.  13,  n.).  The  man  con- 
sideredhimself  clever  at  drawing  a  cypress,  and  asked  the  sailor  if  he  should 
introduce  him  one  in  his  picture. 

21 .  Anphora  coepit  Imtitui ;]     Of  the  *  amphora,'  *  diota,'  *  cadus,'  *  testa,' 

*  lagena,*  (all  which  names  reprcsent  the  same  kind  of  vessel  for  keeping 
wine,  oil,honey,  &c.,)  drawings  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties.  It  jvas  usually  of  clay,  but  gometimes  of  glass.  'Urceus*  was  the 
name  for  i  jug  of  earthenware  or  glnss,  of  which  spc^cimens  of  many  different 
shapes  havi  been  found  at  Pompeii.  As  to  the  *  rota  figularis '  and  other 
matters  coniected  with  the  art  of  poetry  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  all 
necessary  information  wiil  bc  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  • 

24.  jMiter  et  luvenes  patre  digni,]  See  Introduction.  Horace  passes  on  to 
say  that  there  ire  those  who  are  led  into  crror  by  gome  standard  of  corrcct- 
ness  that  Ihey  have  set  themselvcs,  Fomc  rule  to  which  they  adhere  at  all 
costs.  One  man  thinks  brevity  thc  riglit  thing,  another  smoothness  of  vcrsi- 
fication,  dnother  grandiloquence,  anothcr  caution,  anothcr  vanity,  and  to 
avoid  theopposites  of  these  they  run  into  thc  exccss  of  thcm. 

29.  Pkxiigialiter]     *  Monstrously.'     This  l)cIongs  to  *  variare.' 

32.  iemilium  circa  ludum]  Tliis  illustrates  the  case  of  those  who  can 
invcnt  ietails,  but  cannot  composc  an  entire  pocm.  The  *  Aemilius  Indus,' 
near  wiich  this  artist  livcd,  is  said  to  have  bccn  a  gIadiator*s  school,  built  by 
JEmirus  Lepidus,  but  by  which  of  thosc  who  bore  that  name  is  nnknown. 
There  Tere  many  celebrated  pcrsons  so  callcd.  *Unus*  means  'singular,' 
surpassng  all  others ;  which  sense  it  bears  in  S.  i.  10.  42 ;  ii.  3.  24;  6.  57 
(wheresee  note). 

38.  Sumite  matcriam]  Thc  next  consideration  is  the  choice  of  a  subjcot, 
whichshonld  be  well  weighed  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  writcr 
(*  pote\ter,'  Kara  bvvapiVy  v.  40\ 

42:  Minia  haec  virtus]  Having  said  that,  if  a  man  chooses  his  subjcct 
wcll,  hcwill  be  at  no  loss  to  arrangc  liis  poem,  Horace  procecds  to  expliiin 
what  arangcment  consists  in,  which  is,  saying  everything  in  its  right  placc 
and  tioe. 

45.  tymissi  carminis]  A  poem  he  is  known  to  have  in  hand,  and  which 
the  punic  ^re  expccting. 

46.  tnuis  cautusque  serendis,]    '  Judicious  and  careful  in  planting  his  words.' 

*  Tenui '  sienifies  a  nice  discernment.  The  use  of  words  is  the  next  point 
noticcd —  skill  in  giving  by  its  connection  new  force  to  an  old  word,  or  in 
the  intoduction  of  new  terms  sometimes  borrowcd  from  the  Greek,  for  the 
fashionof  words  is  conventional  and  liable  to  change. 

49.  kdiciis]  This  means  words,  as  being  the  signs  by  which  things  are 
made  hown.    As  to  'abdita  rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n. 

50.  (Btheqis]  See  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.  *  Cinctutus'  means  one  that  is  only 
girt  abat  tiie  lower  part  of  his  body,  having  the  arms  free  from  the  encum- 
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fantnoeof  lih(Btaic*Bkem.  Tfae  ive  of  ibc  tome  bjr  the  Bofaans  was  intro- 
daced,  with  other  indttlgenoei,  from  Gxeece  lisd  ihe  Gieck  colooics,  thc  aor 
cients  havin^  worn  only  the  toga. 

54.  Caedlio  Piautoguej  8ee  Ei».  iL  1.  59«  170.  As  to  '  Bomanns/  see  C. 
iii.  6.  2,  n.  '  ViiigUio  yaiix^ne/  S.  i.  5. 40,  jl  ^  Catoois  et  Knni/  £pp.  U. 
2.  117,  n. 

55.  Ego  €w]  The  wonds  wbich  Horace  appeare  to  hai'o  nsed  for  tfae  firsf' 
time  have  bcen  observed  in  the  course  of  these  notes.  Thosc  wliich  do  noc 
appear  in  anv  otber  antbor  are  mentioned  on  C.  iii.  U.  iO.  The  constructii^ 
he  here  empu>ys  is  nnttsual,  and  so  illustratcs  what  he  is  saying.  '  £go  .ii- 
videor '  ^ould,  accopding  to  nsage,  bo  '  mihi  invidctnr/  as  '  cgo  impeor ' 
should  be  '  mihi  imperatur  *  {£pp.  i.  5.  21,  wherc  see  note). 

59.  Sigaatum  praesente  nota  joHducere']  To  give  cun-cncy  to  a  word  staiiped 
with  a  modem  mark,  a  motaphor  takcn  from  the  ooinage  of  the  mint,  re^pcet- 
ing  which  see  Dict.  Antt.,  arL  '  Moncta ' 

60,  Ut  sUvaefoliis]  *  As  woods  in  respect  of  their  leaves  at  tbe  clos<  of  tbe 
^ear  are  changcMd,  yea  tliey  are  thc  first  to  fall.'  There  is  a  little  irngnlarity 
m  the  construction,  but  tiie  mcaning  is  clcor. 

63.  Debemur  morti  noi  nostraque  ;]  Horace  probabiy  remembered  ^ry  well 
the  verses  of  Simonidcs  : 

;i^atpei  ru  Ofobtopot  nrct  Batf€P*  uKkof  iv  avr^ 
XatfnjO^u  *  SauaTijf  iravrtt  o<^iXo/jic^a. 

reoeptwt  Terra  Nfiptunus]  The  *  iacns  Lucrinus  '  was  separat^d  from  the 
bav  ofvBaias  by  a  narrow  causeway,  the  construction  of  whichti-adition  at- 
tributed  to  Hercnlcs.  Bcyond  tho  Lucrinus  lay  thc  Avcrnus  lacus  (lago 
d'Averno),  a  basin  without  nny  outlet,  about  a  mtlo  and  a  h^lf  in  circum- 
ference,  and  fod  by  streams  from  Mons  Gaurns  (Monte  Barbaio').  Thc  spaco 
between  tho  two  lakes  was  covercd  with  wood.  In  tlie  w&r  ^ith  Scxtus 
Pompeius,  b.  c.  37,  Augustns,  advised  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  hc  had  cn- 
trustcd  thc  task  of  rcforming  his  ficet,  opcned  a  communication  bdcwecn  tho 
lakes,  and  bctwoen  lacus  Avcrnus  and  the  sca,  whercbv  lie  made  i  harbor 
in  which  he  was  ahic  to  practise  his  ships.  This  hc  callcd  *  portus  Julius.' 
Tliis  is  the  work  Virgil  alludcs  to  (Georg.  ii.  161 ).  Thc  basin  of  the  lucrino 
lake  has  bcen  filled  up  by  the  rising  of  a  volcanic  hill  (Moutc  Nuovo),and  is 
now  a  swamp. 

65.  Reois  opus,]  Tiiis  (like  'rcgiac  molcs/  C.  ii.  15.  1)  mcans  %  work 
worthy  of  a  king. 

StenUsve  diu  jmlus]  What  work  Horacc  herc  aI1ndc<i  to  is  vcrv  dmbtfiU. 
The  Scholiasts  say  that  Augustus  drained  tho  Pomptino  marsbes.  That 
Julius  CiBsar  contemplatcd  such  a  work  \vc  lcam  froni  Suctonius  (CaO.  44), 
and  Plutarch  (Cacs.  58).  Tliat  Auijustus  raay  havc  contcmplatcd  %  likc- 
wise,  and  made  tho  cannl  mentioned  on  S.  i.  5.  7,  whilc  that  dcsij^n  Viv&  m 
his  mind,  is  possihlc.  Thc  canal  cxtcndcd  fi*om  Forum  A])pii  to  Tcfacina, 
which  is  said  to  havc  bccn  tho  lcngth  of  the  marslics  at  that  timo.  tloracc 
appcars  to  ho  speculating  upon  a  work  which,  tlioug!i  oftcn  attemp|id,  has 
ncvcr  succccdcd. 

67.  /SV»i  cnrsnm  mntanit']  Suctonius  tcUs  us  that  Augustus,  to  puttn  cnd 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Tibcr,  clcarcd  out  its  bcd,  which  had  got  filld  with 
rubbish.  To  somo  such  work  as  this  Ilorace  probably  rcfcrs,  in  lau^ago  a 
littlo  cxaggcratcd. 

68.  Doctus  iter  m4ius,]  So  it  is  said  of  thc  rivcr  in  Epp.  i.  14.  29  :"  rivus 
si  dccidit  imber  Multa  molo  doccndus  aprico  parccrc  prato.'* 

69.  Nfduta  sermonnm  stet  honos]  T!ii/J  construction  i?  c^cplaincd  ^  sup- 
posing  the  verb  *  cxistumcs  *  undcrstood  for  t!ic  sakc  of  brcvity.  *  H^dum ' 
is  *  not  for  a  momcnt  *  or  *  not  cver  so  littlc' 

71.  si  volet  usus,]     Soe  £pp.  ii.  2.  119,  n.    Uorace  nscs  tlio  wordiin  the 
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BeKt  trerie  witiiotti  reCeroiiee  to  tticir  tGcbnical  ^istltictiott.  *  Aribitriam '  waM 
tlie  jadg^ent  of  an  arbltrator,  aa^yMciam '  was  tbat  of  n  judcx.  ^  Jus/  in 
ooe  of  its  seoses,  vos  a  rule  of  law  (Kpp.  t  Ifi.  41).  '  Noriua/  a  earpcntcr^a 
or  mason^i  sqaare^  "Tiie  defii<iing,  oixleiiiig,  aud  «baping  of  words  is  all  (bat 
Horace  ine^ns. 

73.  Res  gestae]  Here  Horacc  begins  a  sort  of  history  of  difTcrent  kinds  of 
poctry,  which  is  drop}>cd  ,at  y.  85,  «nd  takoD  up  again  at  v.  202. 

75.  Versibua  impariter  junctis  guerimwial  *  Impftritcr '  is  not  nsed  clse- 
where.  What  Horace  here  oalls  *  quorinionia '  is  Acycta  SaqinjnK^^  monrn- 
ing  for  tbe  dead.  Tbe  cnriiest  writen»  of  elegy  were  Callinus  of  Ephcsus, 
Tyrtaans  of  Attica,  Ardiitocbus  of  Paros,  and  Asius  4>f  Samos,  aH  in  tlio 
scvcnth  century  b.  c.  It  was  thereforc  of  lonian  origin,  whi(4iever  of  thcse 
poets  firat  ^nployed  it.  That  question,  wbicb  was  not  settled  ia  Horace's 
day,  ia  not  lik-cly  $o  be  settled  now. 

78.  Grammatioi  c«rtant\     8ee  Epp.  i.  19.  40,  n. 

79.  Archilocum  proprio  rabies]  Soe  Epp.  i.  19.  23,  n. ;  Epod.  vi.  13.  The 
principal  lambic  writers  wlio  foUowod  ArelHlo<-hns  wcrc  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Solon,  nnd  Hipponax  of  Ephcsns  (b.  c.  540). 

80.  Huncsocd  cepere  pttdem]  In  rospcct  to  *  spccus  '  and  'cotburnus,'  as 
tbe  charactcristics  of  comcdy  and  tragcdy,  «ce  Epp.  ii.  1.  174,  n.'  The  metre 
most  used  in  tbe  dialogue  of  the  enrliest  Gi-eek  tragcdies  was  tbe  trochaic 
tetrameter,  wbicb  metre  is  used  in  many  passagcs  of  the  Persac  df  ^scbylus, 
But  the  iambic  trimeter  appcars  to  bave  becn  uscd  by  Plirynicus. 

81.  Alterms  apfum  sennonH^ug]  By  'altemis  sermoniUus '  Horace  means 
dialogue  genecatly;  not  tbose  dialoguos  in  whicb  verse  onswcrs  to  vcrsc, 
tm\opv6la. 

82.  Vincentem  sfrepitwi]  Wlien  hc  says  that  the  iambic  overcomcs  tbe 
noi«e  of  the  tbeatre,  it  may  be  that  be  refcrs  to  the  clcar  intonation  wbicb 
ibat  mctre  admits  of,  or  to  its  cngaging  the  popular  attcntion  from  its  adap- 
tation  to  the  nndcrstandin,i;s  of  all. 

Natum  r<^u8  agmdis]  This  means,  tbat  tbe  metre  suits  tbe  language  of 
action. 

83.  MuM  deditfidibns]  As  to  *  fidibus,'  see  C.  iii.  11.3.  Though  the  flute 
(*  tibia ')  came  vcry  early  into  use  as  an  accompanimcnt  to  lyric  poctty,  it 
nas  ahvays  rctained  the  name  it  originally  dcrivcd  from  the  Ivre.  The  dc- 
scription  of  Horace  includes  thc  choral  lyric  of  the  Doric  scliool,  and  tho 
poctry  of  the  JEoIic  school.  Thcformor  wtvs  adaptcd  to  a  choir,  the  lattcr 
only  to  a  single  voicc.  Thc  foi*mcr  was  so  callcd,  bccause  it  was  cultivatcd 
by  the  Doriana  of  the  Pcloponncsus  and  Sicily  ;  the  lattcr  flourishcd  fl.mong 
the  ^olians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly*in  tho  island  of  Lcsbos.  Tho 
one  celebratcd  gods  and  hcrocs  or  ronowncd  citizcns,  and  wa^  used  at  pnblic 
fcstivals  orat  marriages  and  funerals ;  thc  othcr  exprcssod  individual  thoughts 
and  feclinjrs.  Alcceus  and  Sappho  arc  the  chief  rcprcsentativcs  of  the  lattcr 
school ;  of  Ithe  fonner,  Alcman  and  Stesicborus,  Ibyms,  Simonidcs,  Bacchy- 
lidcs,  and  Pindar.  Stcsichorus  and  Ibycus  wero  most  cclebratcd  for  their 
poeins  on  mythological  subjccts  ('divos  puerosque  doopum'),  wbilo  Simon- 
ides  and  Pindar  wcro  tbc  grcatest  in  tmvUm^  bymns  in  honor  of  thc  victors 
at  public  gamcs  ('  et  pugilcm  victorem  et  cquunr  ccrtamine  primum'),  nnd 
the  poets  of  wine  and  passion  (*  juvenum  curas  et  libem  vina ')  were  Alcasus, 
Sappho,  Simonidcs,  and  Bacchylides.  Horace  docs  not  mcntion  one  class 
of  lyric  pocms,  th6  tbrenes  or  dirgcs  for  tbe  dead,  of  wbicb  Simonides  was 
tbe  greatcst  mastcr. 

As  to  *  libm  vina,*  see  S.  i.  4.  87,  n. 

86.  Discriptas  gervare  vices]  He  passcs  on  to  style  (baving  alluded  to 
various  sorts  of  poetry),  and  says  a  man  cannot  be  callcd  a  poet  unless  be 
caa  observe  the  cbaracteristics  of  eocb  style.    Tbis  question  involves  the 
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lanpiage,  the  characters,  the  plot,  and  the  snbjects  handled.  Bat  llie  dramil 
is  the  sort  of  poetiy  chiefly  noticed  henceforward.  *  Vices  '  are  the  part3  ( S. 
i.  10.  12,  'defendente  yicem  '),  and  with  '  discriptas '  it  means  the  parts  as- 
fllgned  to  each  class  of  poetry.    '  Opemm  colores/  '  theToloring  of  poems.' 

88.  pudens  prave]  *  Through  a  mlse  shame/  '  pador  maliu^  (^PP*  i*  ^^* 
24). 

90.  privatig]    *  The  b&nguage  of  common  daily  life.' 

91.  coena  Ihiestae]     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

94.  Iratumue  Chareme9\  *  Chremes '  is  put  generally  for  any  father  in  a 
comedy.  Tne  intensive  compound  of '  litigo  '  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  As 
to  '  plemmque/  in  the  sense  of  '  interdum/  see  S.  ii.  5.  55,  n.,  and  on  '  pe^ 
destri/  see  C.  ii.  12.  9,  n. 

96.  Telephm  el  Peleus,]  These  persons  were  the  subjects  of  many  trage- 
dies.  £ach  of  the  three  traeedians  wrote  upon  them,  and  fragments  of  their 
plays  are  extant.  Telephus^s  abject  condition,  when  he  wcnt  to  seek  for  one 
to  cure  him  of  his  wound  (see  Bpod.  xvii.  8,  n.),  and  Peleus,  driven  from 
JEgina,  and  wandering  in  quest  of  a  puriiier  for  tha  murder  of  hi»  brother 
Phocns,  appear  to  have  been  the  points  in  the  history  of  these  persons  chiefly 
dwelt  upon.  As  to  '  ampullas/  see  £pp.  i.  3.  14,  n.  '  Sesquipedalia '  ('  pes 
scmisque '),  *  a  foot  and  a  half  long.' 

99.  Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse]  *  Pulchra/  as  opposed  to  '  dulcia/  describes 
thnt  sort  of  faultless  beauty  which  fails  to  make  an  impression  on  the  fcclings. 
Of  the  accidental  rfajme  that  occurs  in  these  two  verset},  Orelli  has  collected 
sevei-al  parallel  instances  from  Viigil  and  Homer. 

104.  male  si  mandata  loqueris]  *  Male  '  bclongs  to  '  mandata ' :  '  words 
improperly  assigned  you/  that  is,  not  suitcd  to  your  character  (see  v.  177). 

105.  Tristia  maestum]  Horace  ^ays  thcrc  is  a  yoiee  of  nature  within  ns 
which  adapts  itself  to  evcry  phase  of  our  fortunes,  and  speaks  out  in  language 
expressing  the  emotions  tiiat  bclong  to  each. 

113.  equites  peditesque]  This  is  a  comprehensivc  way  of  expressing  all  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  with  reference  to  their  division  by  Servius  TuIIius  (Livy  i. 
43).  When  the  ccnsus  was  completcd,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  "  Ut 
omnes  cives  Romani  equites  peditesque  in  suis  quisque  ccnturiis  in  Campo 
Martio  prima  luce  adcssent." 

114.  aivusne  loquatur  an  heroSf]  The  Scholinsts  are  divided  between  'di- 
vus '  and  *  Davus ' ;  the  MSS.  arc  also  at  variance.  '  Deus '  and  *  heros '  are 
brought  together  below  (v.  227) :  "Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebi- 
tur  heros." 

116.  matrona  potens]  This  epithet  seems  to  have  tho  same  meaning  as  its 
kindrcd  word  noTvia,  so  common  in  Homer  and  the  Tragedians.  The 
ofiicious  nurse  has  always  been  a  favorite  character  on  the  stage.  We  find  it 
in  -^schylus  (Chotiphoroe),  in  Sophoclcs  (Trachiniae),  and  Euripides  (Hip- 
polytns).  An  ffiiropos  ('  mercator ')  is  introduced  in  the  Philoctctes  of  Soph- 
,,  ocIes,And  the  prologue  of  the  Electra  (Euripides)  is  spokcn  by  an  avrovp- 
yos  ( *  cultor  agelli ' ) . 

118.  Colchus  an  AsgyriuSy]  The  Colchian  may  be  put  perhaps  for  any  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Assyrian  for  any  of 
the  Eastem  nations.  (Sce  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.,  and  C.  ii.  11.  16,  n.)  The  oppo- 
sition  between  Thebcs  and  Argos  has  fcference  partly  pcrhaps  to  the  play  of 
jEschylus,  Sept.  c.  Thcbas,  in  which  Polyniccs  comes  with  nn  Argive  anriy 
to  gct  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes,  or  to  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
which  turas  on  the  burial  of  the  scvcn  leadcrs  who  formcd  that  cxpedition. 
But  Horacc  may  have  had  in  mind  many  other  plays  of  which  the  sccne  lay 
either  at  Argos  or  Thebes,  in  connection  with  CEdipus,  the  quarrel  of  his 
sons,  the  ex})cdition  of  the  Epijroni,  etc. 

119.  Autfamam  sequere]    'Eitlicr  you  should  follow  tradition  and  common 
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belicf,  or  at  least,  if  yoa  inyenty  your  inventions  shoold  be  consistent  with 
themselves.' 

120.  Scriptor  hanoratum  sifarte  reponis]  *  Honoratus '  is  only  an  omamen- 
tal  epithet,  corresponding  to  Homer's  icXvr«5£,  etc.  *  Reponis '  means  **put 
npon  the  stage  again.'  The  word  is  nsed  in  a  diiferent  sense,  y.  190 :  "Fa- 
bula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi." 

122.  nihU  non  arrojtt  armi».]  *  Let  him  claim  ererything  for  arms^'  that  is, 
let  him  make  arms  his  one  appeal. 

123.  Jlebilis  /no,]  There  are  several  fragments  remaining  of  a  play  hy 
Euripides  bearing  the  name  of  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
Athamas,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  son  Melicerta,  and  went 
through  various  sorrows  through  the  wrath  of  Here,  and  the  rivalrj  of  her 
husband's  other  wives,  Nephele  and  Themisto.  She  was  worshipped  after 
her  death  as  Leucothea,  or  Matuta  Mater. 

124.  Perfidm  Ixion,  lo  vagOy]  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  each 
wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  *  Ixion,'  of  which  fragments  remain.  See  C.  iii.  11. 
21.  The  wanderings  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  (whose  passage  across  the  strait  that  separates  the  Propontis 
from  the  Euxine  gave  it  the  name  of  Bosporus),  are  related  in  many  ways. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Frometheus 
of  ^schvlus,  in  a  scene  in  which  she  is  herself  introduccd. 

128.  UifficHe  est  ptoprie  communia  dicere :]  'Communia'  means  here  what 
everybody  knows,  or  what  is  common  property,  as  opposed  to  fictions  of  one's 
o^vn  creating,  and  '  proprie  diccre '  is  to  tell  it  so  as  to  make  it  one's  own. 
■  131.  Publica  materies  privati  Juris  erit,]  *PubIic  materials  will  become 
private  property.'  Horace  uses  (^vithout  strict  accuracy)  terms  which  have 
distinct  legal  significations.  *  Proprie  communia  dicere/  above,  is  the  sarae 
as  making  that  which  is  *  publica  materies '  *  ^rivati  juris.'  *  Communia '  is 
usual  in  the  sense  of  partncrsliip  property,  and  is  different  frora  '  publica ' ; 
but  here  they  have  the  same  meaning.  Horace  seems  to  have  followed  a 
Greek  proverb,  x«^«^o»'  Ta  Koiva  IbiS^a-ai.  As  to  'deducis,'  see  S.  i.  10. 
44,  n. 

132.  vilem  patulumque  moraheris  orbemj]  '  If  you  linger  not  about  the  vulgar 
and  wide  round.'  What  Horace  mcans,  is  thc  hackneyed  round  of  snbjects, 
phrases,  and  illustrations,  ground  which  anybody  may  tread,  and  many  have 
trod  already.  *Patulus'  is  opposed  to  *arctus'  (v.  133);  the  latter  means 
diffisult,  narrow  ground,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  move  except  by  treading  pre- 
ciscly  in  the  steps  of  hira  whom  you  are  following,  *out  of  which  difiidcnce 
dr  the  plan  of  the  work  forbids  you  to  advanco,'  that  is,  hampers  your  steps, 
and  prevents  you  frora  showing  any  originality. 

136.  ut  scriptor  cydicus  olim :]  A  class  of  Epic  poets  arose  some  time  after 
Homer,  who,  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  reciting  as  rhapsodists  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  led  to  adopting  subjects  akin  to  Homer's,  and  connecting  their 
posms  with  his ;  and  their  design  appearing  to  have  been  to  form  their  poems 
and  Homer's  into  one  cycle,  embraciog  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  times, 
they  came  to  be  called  by  the  gramraarians  Cyclic  poets.  Of  these  ihe  oldest 
was  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  whose  poem  was  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad,  and 
nearly  as  long.  One  of  them,  Lesches,  a  Lcsbian  contempomry  with  Archi- 
lochus,  wrote  a  poem  known  as  the  MtKph  'iXidr.  It  opened  with  these  two 
lines,  which  Horace  may  or  may  not  havc  had  in  mind : 

^lXiou  af  ida>  Ka\  Aapiavirjv  tvira>\ov, 
rjs  ircpi  TroXXa  vadov  Aauaoi  Bcpanovres*' hpiios. 
139.  Parturiunt  monteSy]   'Parturio'  has  the  same  relation  to  'pario'  that 
'esurio  '  has  to  *edo,'  meaning  thc  cfFort  or  desirc  to  bring  forth,  the  being  in 
labor.    Porphyrion  quotes  the  provcrb  on  which  this  and  thc  fable  that  PhoB- 
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drus  has  imitatcd  (ir.  22)  of  tiic  moiHitQln  ia  labor,  are  foa&ded :  o)du«# 
ovpos,  fiTu  ^v¥  dTr^KTfiKep,  wliich  iti  Atliciiccns  (x^v.  C;  is  quoted  a  littlo  dif- 
.  fercwtl^ :  <&bive¥  opos^  Zfi/s  d*  €d>o/3ccro,  ru  6*  ^reKtv  fjLvv, 

HU  Dic  mihiy  Alusaj  viruni]  Thls  is  a  vereiQU  of  the  opening  yerges  of  the 
Odyssej.    Comparo  Epp.  i.  2. 19,  s^ 

143,  Nonfamum  €xmgore\  Horacc  cays  of  Homcr,  that  he  does  not  begln 
with  a  flash  which  ends  in  smoke,  but  with  him  out  of  smoke  comcs  a  hrigiit 
light;  that  is,  out  of  a  modcst  beginning  tho  readcr  is  lcd  on  to  bcautics  and 
objccts  of  intcrcst ;  and  ho  is  camcd  rapidiy  forward,  instcad  of  being  dctnined 
over  niattcrs  prcliminary  «nd  irrelcvant.  It  is  obvious  that  'fumo'  in  tho 
^ccond  clause  is  out  of  placc,  and  is  only  used  to  maintain  a  verbal  antlth'- 
csis ;  and  the  beautics  sclcctcd  ('  spcciosa  miracula/  *  striking  marvcls ')  aro 
not  the  most  striking. 

145.  ^MtiphiUeji  ScyUamque]      Thcsc  aro  all  stories  from  tho  Odvssey. 
.  Antiphntcs  was  king  of  the  Lastrygpnes,  a  gigantic  nice  in  Sicily,  who  dc- 

vouixmI  thrcc  of  the  companions  of  Ulysscs,  nnd  destroycd  iiis  shlps  (x.  SO, 
sqq.).  The  advcnturo  with  Polyplicraus,  tlie  Cyclops,  forms  tho  leading 
evcrit  of  the  ninth  book.  The  description  of  Scylla  and  Chaiybdia  is  con- 
tained  in  thc  twclfth  book  (vv.  85,  sqq.). 

146.  Nec  rediluin  Diometlis]  This  was  rolatcd  in  a  Cyelic  pocm  calle^ 
Noarq*.  Melcagcr,  who  was  onc  of  thc  Argonauts,  and  was  stlll  moro  fainous 
for  tho  destruction  of  thc  boar  scnt  by  Diana  to  vcx  thc  inhabitants  of  Caly- 
don  in  yEtolia,  was  unclo  to  Diomca,  bcing  biothcr  to  Tydeus.  The  causo 
pf  his  dcath  is  variously  rclatcd.  According  to  Homer,  hc  was  curscd  by  his 
mothcr,  Alth(;ea,  for  the  siaughtcr  of  hcr  two  brothers  (II.  ix.  567,  sqq),  and 
her  Erinnys  pursucd  him  to  his  dcath.  But  as  this  was  bofoix)  tho  Trojan 
war,  and  nad  nothlng  to  do  with  it,  to  bcgin  an  account  of  Diomed*s  rctura 
with  an  account  of  his  unclc^ie  dcath  would  bc  absurd  enough.  It  would 
secm  as  if  some  poet  had  bccn  guilty  of  this  absurdity. 

147.  gemino  —  abovo;]  Thnt  is,  from  thc  birtli  of  Hclen,  who  was  bora 
from  ono  of  the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Leda,  while  Castor  aad  Pollux  issncd 
from  the  othcr.  (Scc  S.  ii.  1.  26,  "ovo  prognatus  codcm.")  This  introduc 
tory  mattcr  was  handlcd  in  tHe  pocm  Kvnpia  of  Stasinus,  a  CycUc  poct,  of 

.  wliich  the  foHowing  fragmcnt  has  bcon  preservcd  : 

Tois  Be  fUTo,  TpiTaTTiv  *E\€vrfv  reKCi  Bavpia  ppoTola-iy 
Tf)v  wore  KokXUopos  J^tpea^is  <f>ik6TrjTi  pLyeura 
Zrjvi,  6ea)v  fiaa-iK^i,  TtKM  KpaTep^s  W  dvayKtjs. 

148.  1«  median  res\  The  ancients  appear  particnlarly  to  have  remarked 
this  quality  of  IIomcr's  pocms.  Sco  Quintil.  vil.  10.  11 :  "  ubi  ab  initii3  in- 
cjpicndum,  ubi  mpro  Homcrico  e  mcdiis  vcl  ultimis  ?  " 

151.  Atqm  ita  meuiitnr,  sie  veris]  "'Ita,'  'so,'  (the  oldcst  form  of  the 
ncutcr  pronoun  *  id,')  diffcrs  from  *  sic,'  'so,'  as  thc  logical  *  i '  or  '  co,*  '  tliis,' 
diffcrs  from  tho  dcmonstratiro  *ho,'  'this.'"  'Ita,' thercforc,  is  the  usual 
word  with  '  ut  *  foUowing.  But  tlic  poots  (and  somctimcs  cven  the  prose- 
writers)  usc  *sic'  in  thc  sarac  eonstruction,  and  in  others  in  which  *ita'  i» 
morc  usnal.  Compare  C.  i.  8.  1,  "Sic  to  Diva  potens  Cypri";  and  Epp.  i. 
7.  69,  "  Sic  ignovisse  putato." 

154.  aulaea  manentis]  Sce  Epp.  ii.  1.  189.  In  tho  ncxt  vcrse  'canto'  i» 
uscd  for  thc  actor.  Cicero  usos  it  in  tlMs  samc  «cnse.  (See  Forceliini,) 
*  Vos  plauditc '  wcre  the  vorda  with  which  a  p|ay  usually  concludcd. 

157.  Mobilibuggue  decor  naturia]  Horacc  mcans  that  mcn'8  characters  shift 
and  changc  with  tlic  diffcrcnt  stagcs  of  lifc,  and  that  tlicse  changcs  must  be 
attcndcd  to.     Hc  gocs  o^  to  cxplain  thcm  in  a  clcar  and  clegant  manncr. 

101.  custode  remoto]  This  mcans  thc  *  pacdagogus,'  as  in  S.  i.  6.  81,  where 
sce  note.  This  pcrson's  functions  ccascd  whcn  the  boy  assumed  the  '  toga 
virilis.'     '  Campi,'  as  clsewhere,  means  the  Campus  Martius. 
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165.  Subltmts  cuptdttsque]   *  Soaring  and  ambitions/ 

172.  spelongusA  *  Slow  to  hope.'  'Avidns  futuri'  n^ans  'eager  to  liye 
longer/  or  *  greedy  of  life.'    Both  these  expressions  are  unusnal. 

175.  Mtdta  ferunt  anni]  See  C.  ii.  5.  14,  n.,  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  55.  The  16- 
mark  seems  to  be  drawn  forth  by  the  dark  picture  of  old  age  contained  in  the 
preceding  yerses.    It  has  not  much  otherwise  to  do  with  the  subject. 

178.  adjxuicti»  aevoque  morahimttr  aptia.']  Both  '  adjunctis '  and  'aptis'  go 
with  '  aevo,'  *  we  shall  dwell  upon  that  which  attaches  and  is  fitted  to  the  age 
we  have  in  hand.' 

180.  Segnitis  irritant  animos]  When  Candanles  proposes  to  exhibit  his 
wife's  beauty  to  Gyges,  Herodotus  (i.  8)  makes  him  say  &Ta  yap  rvyxavci 
dvBpayiroia-i  iovra  dmaroTtpa  6<l>daXpM>v,  and  Seneca  (Epp.  vi.)  has  a  like 
saying,  "  Homines  amplius  oculis  quam  auribus  credunt." 

184.  facundia  praesens,]  An  ejewitness,  who  tells  the  spectators^hat  he 
has  seen,  and  does  it  in  the  flow  of  a  long,  set  speech.  Tnis  is  the  part  of 
the  messengers  and  heralds,  of  which  one  or  more  appears  in  every  Greek 
tragedy.     *  Fraesens '  raeans  *  before  the  audience.' 

186.  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus,]  See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  and  as  to  Procne,  see 
C.  iv.  12.  5,  n.  Short  fragments  of  the  Atreus  of  Sophocles  and  Cadmus  of 
Euripides  are  extant.  The  storj  of  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia  changed 
into  snakes  is  told  hj  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  563,  sqq.).  Such  barbarities  and  mirac- 
ulous  changes,  Horace  sajrs,  may  answer  in  narration,  but  if  represented  on 
the  stage  are  both'  incredible  and  disgusting.  He  may  have  had  some  in- 
stance  of  this  kind  in  view.     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  ii.  1.  10,  n. ;  S.  i.  10.  42,  n. 

191.  nec  deus  intersit]  It  was  a  reproach  against  the  tragedians,  that,  when 
they  did  not  know  how  to  bring  their  plot  to  a  close,  they  had  reconrse  to  a 
god.  The  gods  were  introduccd  on  a  platform  above.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  Dens  ex  machina,"  for  any  summary  way  of  winding  up  a*  plot,  or  extri- 
cating  one'8  self  from  a  difficulty.  *  Dignus  vindice '  means  worthy  of  such 
intervention. 

192.  nec  quarta  loqui  persona  lahoret.]  Thespis  first  introdnced  a  single 
actor  on  the  stage,  who  periiaps  told  a  story  and  served  to  relieve  the  chorus. 
JEschylus  introduced  a  second,  and  so  bronght  regular  dialogue  into  the 
drama.  Sophocles  added  a  third,  and  this  number  was  rarelv  if  ever  ex- 
ceeded.  (See  Epp.  i.  18.  14,  n.)  The  Bomans  observed  no  such  restriction," 
but  it  must  always  be  the  case,  if  more  than  threo  actors  are  on  the  stage  aii 
once,  that  some  of  them  can  have  but  little  to  say. 

193.  Actoris  partes  chorus]  The  chorus  should  snstain  in  its  plaoe,  and  to  ' 
the  best  of  its  power,  the  part  of  an  actor ;  that  is,  ii^stead  of  singing  what  is 
irrelevant"  to  the  plot,  it  ought  to  carry  on  the  action.  *  Officiumque  virile 
defendat'  is  a  way  of  expressing,  *it  must  sustain  a  strenuons  part,'  or  'do 
its  duty  strenuously.'  Horace  uses  the  expression  '  defendente  vicem '  in  the 
same  sense  (S.  i.  10.  12). 

196.  lUe  honis  faveatque]  The  choms  is  to  ntter  sentiments  showing  favor 
to  the  good,  and  giving  them  friendly  counsel,  tempering  the  wrath  of  the 
passionate,  and  affectionate  to  the  virtuous  (which  is  in  some  degree  a  repc- 
tition  of  the  first  clause),  commending  temperance,  justice,  laws,  and  peace. 
The  business  of  the  chorus  was  to  utter  such  reflections  as  any  indiffcrent 
persons  might  conceive  on  the  action  before  it,  and  to  address  those  reflec- 
tions  to  the  characters  represented,  as  one  might  address  them  to  real  persons 
under  the  same  circumstanccs. 

198.  mensae  hrevis]  Compare  Epp.  i.  14.  35,  "coena  brevis  juvat";  and 
with  "  apertis  otia  portis,"  compare  C.  iii.  5.  23,  "  portasque  non  clausas,'* 
representing  a  picture  of  national  security  and  peace.  The  chorus,  to  whom 
the  principal  persons  communicated  their  intended  crimes  and  deepest  plots, 
were  held  to  secrecy  as  a  prime  duty.    Tbos,  Medca  tells  the  chorus  her  inr 
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tention  to  mnrder  her  childien  and  her  liral,  and  reckonfi  npon  iheir  seciecj 
as  a  raatter  of  coars^    Other  instances  are  nunierous. 

202.  Tibia  mn  ui  nunc  orichako  vincta]  The  '  tibia '  was  an  instmment 
orio^inally  made  of  a  hollow  recd  (Pliny,  xvi.  36.  66),  or  a  boxwood  pipe 
(Ovid,  ^ast.  vi.  697),  or  the  shin-bone  of  some  animal,  from  wliich  the  narae 
is  derivcd.  Afterwards  it  was  broaght  to  greater  perfection,  aud  was  made 
of  ivorj  sometimcs.  It  resembled  the  flageolct  or  clarionet.  It  was  asoal  to 
play  two  *  tibiao '  together,  as  obscr>'ed  on  .C.  i.  1. 32,  where  see  note.  Those 
in  the  British  Muscura  have  six  holes.  Probably  in  the  days  of  Horace  they 
had  more.  The  metal  which  the  ancients  callcd  '  orichalcum '  is  u^no^vn. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  evcn  in  PIiny's  time.  Tbc  probable  derivation  is  from 
opoi  and  ;i^aX«cdr,  the  meanmg  bcing  '  mountain-bronzc.'  With  this  the  parts 
of  the  '  tibia,'  which  took  to  pieces  as  our  flutes  do,  were  bound  at  the  join- 
ings.  Ilorace  says  that  in  simplcr  days  the  '  tibia '  6'erved  for  an  accompani- 
ment  to  me  chorus,  but  afterwards  it  came  to  drown  it.  In  ^hose  days  the 
population  of  the  city  was  smaller,  the  theatres  less  crowdcd,  and  the  audi- 
ence  more  reverential  and  attentive.  What  timcs  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  say.  Orelli  thinks  his  history  of  choral  music  is  a  fanciful  account, 
fluctaating  wonderfully  between  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  that  which  his  own  imagination  has  drawn ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  case. 

208.  Postquam  coepit  agros]  That  is,  "post  Panicabella"  (see  Epp.  ii.  1. 
162,  n.)  if  we  take  the  liomans,  and  the  Pcrsian  war  if  we  suppose  tho 
Grecks  to  be  meant  (See  v.  93  of  the  same  Epistle.)  As  to  'placari  Ge- 
nius/  see  Epp.  ii.  I.  144,  and  i.  7.  94,  n. 

.  211.  numerisque  modisgue]  This  combination  occurs  aboTC,  Epp.  ii.  2. 144. 
*  Liber  laborum'  is  a  poetical  construction  liko  "operum  solutis"  (C.  iii.  17. 
16)  and  "openim  vacuo  "  (S.  ii.  2.  119). 

.  215.  tmxitque  vagtis  per  pulpiia  vestem;]  Thc  'palla*  wom  by  tragic 
actors  had  a  train  called  *  syrma,'  frora  avpeiv,  becaase  it  swept  the  stage. 
This  is  what  Horace  alladcs  to.  The  Koman  dress  was  probably  not  so 
eplendid  as  the  Greek.    As  to  'pulpita,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174. 

216.  Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis,]  See  above,  v.  83,  n.  The  se- 
date  and  serious  Doric  style  would  be  expresscd  by  '  fidibus  severis  * ;  bnt 
Horace  is  speaking  generally,  and  probably  fix)m  bis  own  imagination,  when 
be  says  that  in  the  coarse  of  timc  the  gravc  style  of  music  to  w&ich  the  cho- 
ruses  were  once  sung  gave  way  to  a  more  veliement  style,  as  the  eloquence 
of  the  choras  grew  morc  impctuous,  and  it  began  to  speak  in  languago 
obscure,  prophctic,  and  oracular.  There  is  no  iiistorical  accuracy  in  this 
account,  though  in  respcct  to  thc  obscurity  of  some  of  the  Greek  choroses 
Horace  wrote  fix>m  what  hc  kncw  of  tliem. 

220.  Carmine  qiii  iragicd]  Horace  here  passes  on  to  the  Satyric  Drama 
of  the  Grceks.  A  goat  was  thc  prize  contendcd  for  in  the  composition  of  the 
choral  aongs  or  dithyrambs  to  which  tho  name  TpaycpSia  first  belonged. 
The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  prize.  (Sce  below,  v.  275,  n.) 
The  chorus  appeared  in  tlie  charactcr  of  Satyrs  ^s  attcndants  on  Dionysus, 
at  whose  festival  they  performed.  Their  subjects  were  originally  confined*to 
the  adventurcs,  serious  and  sportive,  of  that  god,  and  tbcrcfore  wcre  a  mix- 
ture  of  mirth  and  gravity.  Choerilus,  an  older  contemporary  of  jEschylus, 
scems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  indepcndcnt  Satyric  Drama,  tho 
entire  separation  of  which  from  tragcdy,  as  we  now  understand  the  word, 
was  efl^ected  a  few  years  later  by  Pratinas  of  Phlius  in  Ars^olis,  al>out  b.  c. 
500 :  thencefoi-wardit  was  usual  for  the  tragic  pocts  to  exhibit  four  plays  at 
a  time  (tetralogies),  of  which  the  fourth  was  a  Satyric  Drama,  such  as  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

-  '224.  p(du8  et  exlex.]  This  expresses  the  frecdom  which  attendcd  thQ 
Dionysiac  festivals  after  the  sacrifices  were  over. 
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S98.  Ottro  nuper  et  ontmf']  *  He  who  btit  now  came  forward  in  gold  and 
imrple  (which  ornamentB  gods  and  herocs  wore),  let  him  not  pass  into  low. 
langnage,  as  if  he  were  a  frequcnter  of  taverns,*  —  which  were  commonly 
Taults  under  giound,  and  are  therefore  calied  '  obscuras/ 

230.  nubes  et  inania  captet.]  *As  to  thc  constmction  with  '  indigna '  in  the 
next  yerse,  see  O.  iii.  21.  6,  n:,  and  Epp.  i.  3.  35,  n. 

234.  dominantia  nomina  solum  Verbaquef]  As  to  'nomina  verbaquc/  see 
S.  i.  3.  103,  n.  'Dominantia  nomina'  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Kvpia 
di/ofiara;  that  is,  litcral  words  as  opposed  to  figurative.  Horace  says  he 
shall  not  confine  himsclf  to  these  if  he  cvcr  takes  to  writing  Satyric  Dramas. 

236.  tragico  diff&re  colori]  As  to  *  differre '  with  the  dative,  see  S.  i.  4. 
48,  n. 

238.  Pjfthias  emuncto]  .This  Secms  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave-girl  who  got 
money  oiit  of  her  mastcr,  Simo.    As  to  *  emuncto,'  see  S.  i.  4.  8,  n. 

239.  Stlenus]  This  god  is  said  to  have  cducated  Bacchus.  He  rcpresented 
the  *  crassa  Mincrva '  of  the  ancients,  *  wisdom  under  a  rough  exterior,'  and 
it  is  in  his  graver  character  that  Horace  here  -^aews  him.    All  ancicnt  repre- 

-  sentations  of  Silcnus  exhibit  him  as  a  gross  impersonation  of  sensuality  and 
low  fun,  usually  drunk,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  with  Fauns  dancing  about 
kim.    Modem  ideas  have  confoundcd  him  with  Bacchus,  his  foster-child. 

240.  Ex  noto  Jictum  carmen  sequary]  '  Ex  noto.'  perhaps  means  that  the 
snbject  mu«t  be  farailiar. 

244.  Fauniy]  See  C.  ii.  19.  4,  n.  Horace  says  that  these  rough  beings 
introduccd  frofti  the  woods  should  not  talk  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  tho 
city  and  were  loungers  in  the  Foram,  or  languish  in  love-verses  like  a  sill^ 
youth  ;  but  neither  should  low  language  be  put  into  their  mouth,  for  tliis  is 
sure  to  offend  the  refined  part  of  the  audicnce,  even  if  the  vulgar  applaud  it. 
'Juvenor'  is  a  word  not  found  elsewhero.;  it  is  adapted  from  the  Greek 
veavievea^cu, 

248.  et  pater]  'Those  who  had  a  father'  means  Mngenui,'  those  who 
were  bom  free  and  of  lawful  wcdlock,  since  none  others  were  *  in  patria  po- 
testate.'    As  to  'ciccr,'  *ce  S.  i.  6.  115,  n. 

251.  Si/llaba  longa  hrevi]  As  to  the  Mambus,'  see  above,  v.  79,  sq.  Horace 
here  calls  it  *pes  citus,'  a  rapid  foot,  as  clsewhcre  (C.  i.  16.  24)  he  spcaks  of 
'  celcrcs  iamboe.'  He  says  the  rapidity  of  the  foot  caused  the  division  of  tho 
"verse  into  the  form  of  a  trimeter,  whcrcas  it  was  a  *  senarius,'  having  six 
distinct  iambic  fcet.  The  admission  bf  a  spondee  in  the  odd  fect,  he  says, 
was  an  af^er  invention,  in  ordcr  to  give  more  weight  to  the  measure.  *  Non 
ita  pridem '  means  comparatively  lately ;  but  the  vcrses  of  Archilochus  had 
spondces  in  them.  The  history  is  not  vcry  accuratc.  Horace  has  himself 
imitated  the  pure  iambic  mcasure  in  the  altcraate  vcrses  of  Epod.  16.  '  In 
jura  patema  reccpit '  is  to  be  rendered  *  gave  a  share  of  its  patrimony.'  The 
meaning  is  clear  enough  from  the  contcxt.  The  politcncss  of  the  *  iambus ' 
In  making  way  for  the  spondee,  and  giving  n^  some  of  its  just  rights,  but  not 
disposed  to  be  so  accommodating  as  to  give  up  the  even  placcs  in  the  verse, 
eacxm  rather  a  heavy  joke.  *  Socialitcr,'  *  in  a  friendly  way,'  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

258.  Hic  et  in  Acd]  See  Epp.  ii.- 1 .  50.  56.  The  iambus,  Horaoe  says,  is 
not  coihraonly  uscd  in  the  verses  of  Accius  and  Ennius.  Those  of  the  for- 
taer  he  calls  noble  triineters,  by  which  he  means  famed.  He  was  no  great 
admircr  of  thcm  himself.  The  great  weight  he  attributes  to  the  vcrscs  of 
Ennius  arose  from  the  gravity  of  tlie  mcasure,  consisting,  as  v.  260  docs, 
chicfly  of  8ix)ndees.  But  the  abscnce  of  the  iambus,  in  the  opinion  of  Horace, 
convicts  him  cithcr  of  slovenly  writing,  or  of  ignorance  of  his  art.  *  Hic  * 
.  govcms  *prcmit'  (v,  262),  as  it  docs  'apparet.*  *  This/  that  is,  *the  ab« 
«onceofthis.' 
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265.  an  omnea]  Horaca  says  it  is  not  eveiy  critic  that  can  tell  a  rhythmi- 
cal  yerse  from  an  nnrhythmical,  aud  so  an  indulgence  they  do  not  descrve  ia 
accorded  to  our  pocts.  *  But  am  I  on  this  {iccount  to  take  all  manner  of 
liberties  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  to  suppose  that  every  one  will  see 
my  faults,  and  kcep  safelv  and  cautiouslj  within .  the  limits  of  forgiveness  *? 
Why,  if  I  do  this,  I  may  have  avoided  a  fault,  but  I  shall  have  eamed  no 
praise.'' 

270.  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  Laudavere  scdes:]  Sce  £pp.  ii.  1.  170,  n. 
' But,  you  «ill  say,  your  fathers  praised  Plautus  both  for  tiis  numbers  and 
his  wit.  Yes,  they  admired  too  patiently,  not  to  say  stupidly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other.'  Horace  never  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Plautus,  and  he  hcre 
depreciates  his  wit  as  well  as  his  versification.  Both  no  dou^bt  wanted  polish  ; 
and  Horace  does  not  scruple  to  insinuate  (in  the  above  place)  that  it  was 
only  through  haste  to  get  paid  that  he  turncd  out*  his  works  so  untinished. 
But  his  style  and  his  defects  were  incidental  to  the  period  and  manner  of  his 
life ;  his  simplicity  and  drollery  were  given  hini  by  nature.  If  Horace  did 
not  admire  Plautus,  more  leamed  men  did,  and  Yarro  was  one  of  them,  and 
Cicero  another. 

275.  Tgnotum  tragicae]  The  first  representation  of  a  play  at  Thespis  was 
in  B.  c.  535.  The  name  Tpayadia  belonged,  as  observed  above  (on  v.  220), 
to  the  dithyrambic  songs  of  tne  Bacchic  festivals,  and  these  are  of  uncertaia 
origin,  but'  of  grcat  antiquity.  The  extent  to  which  Thespis  can  be  consid- 
ered  the  author  of  tragedy  is,  that  he  introduced  an  actor  independent  of  the 
chorus,  who  sustained  vai-ious  parts  nnder  tho  disguise  of  a  linen  mask.  (See 
V.  192.  n.)  This  account,  thercfore,  of  the  invention  of  tragedv  at  the  vint- 
agc,  ue  faces  smeared  with  lees  of  winc,  the  wagon.with  wnich  Thespis 
wcnt  round  Attica,  and  so  forth,  may  be  rejcctcd. 

278.  Post  hunc  personae  pallaegue]  Horace  makes  JEschylus  the  inventor 
of  the  mask  and  tragic  dress  (v.  215,  n.).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  who  first  put  an  actor  upon  the  stagc,  if  he,  as  most  suppose,  gave  him 
various  parts  to  sustain,  must  havo  employcd  masks  suited  to  the  different 
characters.  There  were  symbolical  masks  hr  difrerent  ages  and  classes.  and 
there  were  descriptive  masks  for  diflfcrent  pei-sons,  rcpresenting  peculiarities 
by  which  they  would  be  known.  The  dcrivation  of  *persona'  is  unknown. 
Koscius  first  introduccd  masks  on  the  Koman  stage  about  b.  c.  100.  The 
garment  Ilorace  mcans  by  '  palla '  was  an  upper  dress,  which  had  a  train 
to  it  (sce  V.  215,  n,).  For  the  proper  mcaning  of  *  palla,'  see  S.  i.  8.  23,  n. 
As  to  '  pulpita '  and  *  cothurnus,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174,  n.  .^schylus  may  have 
made  improvemcnts  in  what  is  callcd  among  us  the  property  of  a  thcatre, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  invented  any  of  the  above  things. 

*  Magnum  loqui '  means  that  he  taught  tho  actor  how  to  articulate  loudly. 

281.  Successit  vetus  his  comoedia,]  Horace  takes  no  account  of  the  earliest 
form  of  comedy,  from  which  its  name  is  dcrived,  the  song  of  the  revellers 
{k&iios)  at  the  Dionysia;  or  of  th&Iabors  of  Susarion,  who  as  early  at  least 
as  Thespis,  at  Icaria,  a  village  in  Attica,  contended  with  a  Vomic  chonis  for 
a  prize.  Tluit  which  was  bcfore  composcd  of  jcsts  and  obsccnitics  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  had  now  added  to  it  pcrsonal  ribal(>v  and  po- 
litical  jokcs,  the  former  levellcd  at  the  spectators  or  sgainst  public  men. 
Betwecn  Susarion  and  the  period  of  the  old  comcdy  tlicrc  were  several  distin- 
guijihcd  writcrs,  as  Cliionides,  Magnes,  Ecphantincs,  niid  others.  The  earli- 
est  writer  of  the  old  comedy  was  Cratinus.     Sce  S.  i.  4.  1,  n. 

288.  Vel  qui  prattextas]  'Fabulae  praetcxtac,'  or  *  praetextatae/  were 
tragcdies,  as  *tQgatao'  were  comedies,  with  plots  connected  with  Eomaa 
Btories  and  manners.  (See  Epp.  ii.  1.  57,  sqq.)  The  Greek  tragedies  to 
which  *  praetextae '  were  opposed,  were  callcd  by  the  Romans  '  crepidatae.' 

*  Docere '  is  uscd  as  the  Greeks  used  fi«8do-iceii/,  for  exhibiting  a  play,  becausQ  * 
the  poet  also  trained  the  chorus  as  xopoBidcurKakos, 
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292.  PomjnUtu  sanguis,]  Tho  'Calpnrnia  gens/  to  which  the  Pisones 
belonged,  claimed  descent  from  Calpus,  son  of  Nnma  Fompilios. 

294.  ad  ungiiem]     See  S.  i.  5.  32,  n. 

295.  Ingenium  misera]  The  following  verees  to  308  have  little  connection 
with  what  goes  bcfore.  Horace  says,  because  gcnius  is  above  art,  and  all 
poets,  according  to  Democritns,  are  mad,  many  negiecf  their  persons  and  let 
thetr  nails  and  their  beards  grow,  affecting  insanity.  The  question*about 
education  and  nature  in  corinection  with  poetry  is  taken  np  again  at  v.  408. 
We  are  accustomed  to  snbscribe  to  the  doctrine  "  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit." 
The  ancients  were  divided  on  that  point,  some  assigning  more  to  edacation, 
others  to  natui^al  gifts..  Cicero  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  opinion  of 
Democritns,  that  no  man  could  be  a  poet  without  inspiration. 

300.  Si  tribus  Anticyris]  There  were  three  places  of  this  name,  each  of 
which  is  assumed  fix>m  this  passage  to  have  produccd  hellebore,  a  vcry  im- 
probable  coincidence.  Horace  puts  'tribus'  aa  we  might  say  a  dozen,  or 
any  other  indefinite  number.     (See  S.  ii.  3.  83.) 

301 .  Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.]  This  name  was  probably  that  of  a  well- 
known  barber  of  the  day.    (Seo  S.  ii.  3  16.  35,  n.) 

302.  Qui  purgor  bilem]  Tho  hellebore  which  the  ancients  nsed  in  cases  of 
madness  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  they  tried  to  act  on  the  brain  by  relieving 

'  the  stomach.  Horace  says  he  must  be  albol,  sinoe  madness  is  essential  to 
poetry,  for  taking  medicines  to  keep  his  stomach  in  order. 

304.  fungar  vice  cotis,]  As  to  *  vice,'  see  above,  v.  86,  and  S.  i.  10.  12. 
Horace  sajrs  if  he  only  kept  the  bile  from  escaping,  hc  would  beat  them  all  at 
poetry.  However,  it  does  not  matter,  he  goes  on  ;  he  will  act  as  the  grind- 
stdne  which  whets  the  iron,  though  its  own  office  is  not  to  cut  (exsors  ipsa 
sccandi).    This  is  said  to  b6  a  provcrbial  way  of  speaking. 

310.  Rem  tibi  Socrdticae  —  chartae^  The  writings  of  Socrates*s  disciples, 
such  as  Plato,  Xcnophon,  ^schines,  Antisthcnes,  Aristippns,  will  supply 
matter  for  the  true  (dramatic)  poet,  by  teaching  him  the  science  and  duties 
of  human  life. 

314.  Quod  sit  conscripti,]  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  senate  hav- 
ing  lost  many  of  its  number  undcr  the  last  of  them,  th«  vacancies  were  fiUed 
np  from  the  '  equites,'  who  were  called  *  conscripti  senatores.'  The  others 
were  *  patires ' ;  and  the  whole  body  thus  constitnted  was  called  collectively 

*  patres  et  conscripti,'  or  shortly  '  patres  conscripti.'  Horace  herc  uses  *  con- 
scriptus'  as  eqnivalent  to  ^senator.'  It  is  nowhere  elso  so  used.  As  to 
'judicis,'  see  S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

318.  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces.]  Living  words  are  those  that  represent  nature 
to  the  life,  or  which  convey  a  vivid  sense  to  the  understanding. 

319.  speciosa  locis]  FuU  of  telling  commonplaces,  scntiments,  examples, 
and  8o  on. 

323.  Graiis  ingenium,]  He  says  the  Greeks  had  a  natnral  taste  for  poetry, 
and  cultivated  it  from  an  ambition  to  excel  and  thirst  for  praise.  But  this 
comparison  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  subject  that  goes  before,  or  the  mles  tbat  foUow  from  v.  333. 

325.  Romani  pueri]  See  S.  i.  6.  72,  77,  n.  The  *  as '  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  *  unciae,'  of  which  the   *  quincunx '  contained  five,  and  tho 

*  triens '  four,  being  one  third  of  the  whole,  whence  the  name.  The  *  semis ' 
(semi-as)  contained  six,  being  half  an  as.  Albinus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  usurer.  Horace  is  representing  a  scene  in  "a  boys'  school. 
"  Master :  Let  the  son  of  Albinus  tell  me :  if  you  take  an  uncia  from  a  quin- 
cnnx,  how  much  remains  1  (The  boy  hesitates.)  You  used  to  know.  Boy: 
A  triens.  Master :  Very  well.  You  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  your 
money.    Now  add  an  uncia  :*  what  is  the  sum  ?    Boy :  A  semis." 

332.  linendra  cedro]    Books  were  smeared  with  oil  of  cedar  to  keep  them 
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from  the  insects.  '  Capsne  cnpressinac/  '  bodk-cases  of  cypreas^wo^d/  "yttTO 
costly,  and  woald  only  be  used  for  valnable  books. 

333.  Aut  prodesse  litunt]  *  Poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  to  please,  or  to 
join  both  these  together/  on  which  assnmption  several  miscellaneous  rules 
-arc  foundcd. 

33^.  Omne  supervacmtm]  *  AU  that  is  superf!uon8  flows  awayfrom  a  noind 
that  isfnll/  that  is,  when  the  mind  is  fuil,  it  discards  all  superfluons -words, 
it  has  no  roorafor  superfluities  ;  as  in  a  vessel  that  is  fuU,  if  you  pour  more, 
it  runs  ovcr  and  escapes.    As  to  *  supervacuus/  see  C.  ii.  20.  2i,  n. 

340.  Neu  pranme  Lamiae]  '  Lamiae '  were  hags,  ogresses,  who  had  the 
TeputatioH  of  devquring  chiidren. 

341.  Centuriae  seniorum]  This  language  is  taken  from  the  'classes'  or 
*cerituriae'  of  Servius  TulUus.  Thosc  who  were  more  than  fortv-five  were 
classed  with  the  *  seniores.'  The  grave  seniors  like  no  poetry  that  has  not 
something  profitable  and  instmctive  in  it.  The  Bamnes  were  the  highest  of 
the  three  ccnturies  of  equites  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  formcd.  They 
were  patrieians,  and  Horace  caUs  them  *  celsi/  *  prcmd.'  The  distinction  of 
the  original  tribes  had  ceased  to  exist;  thc  Ramnes  are  mentioned  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  '  centuriae  seniorum/  as  young  mcn  to  old,  tho  reason  of  which 
is  not  plain. 

343.  Omne  tuiit  punctum]  *  He  carries  every  vote.'  See  Epp.  ii.  2.  99,  n.  ;■ 
and  as  to  the  Sosii,  sce  Epp.  i.  20.  2,  n. 

347.  Sunt  deiicta  tamen]  He  means  perfection  must  not  bo  lookcd  for,  and 
aUowance  must  be  mndo  for  occasional  blots. 

353.  Qitid  ergo  est  ?]  *  What  are  we  to  say  then  ? '  The  expression  oe- 
curs  in  Gicero  sometimes,  as  in  the  spcech  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  18. 

354.  saiptor  —  librariua]    •'Scriptor'  is  the  *scriba.'    SeeEpp.  ii.  2.  5,  n. 
357.  JU  Choeriius  ille,]     See  Epp.  ii.  1.  231,  n. 

361.  erit  quae]     See  C.  i.  1.  3,  n. 

866.  O  major  juvenumy]  Thero  were  two  sons,  and  both  '  juyenes  ' ;  both 
must  have  taken  the  *  toga  viriUs/  Horace  gocs  on  to  tell  them>  'that  mcdi- 
ocrity,  though  toleraWe  in  some  things,  is  intolerable  in  pocti^« 

369.  ConsuUus  jufi$  et  actor  Causarum]  See  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.  As  to  MessaUa, 
sec  C.  iii.  21.  A.  CasccUius  was  a  jurisconsultus.  Littlo  is  known  of  him. 
He  must  Imve  bcon  alive  when  this  poem  was  written,  but  very  old-  The 
nam^s  are  invehed. 

373.  non  coneessare  columnae.]  That  is,  the  bookseUers'  stalls.  See  S.  i. 
4.  71,  n. 

375.  Sarth  cum  wcffe]  Sardinian  and  Corsican  honeys  appcar  to  havo 
bccn  of  inferior  quaUty.  Scc  S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.  Poppy-seeds  roastod  And  mixed 
with  honcy  were  served  in  early  timcs  at  the  second  course. 

377.  Sic  animis]  *  So  poetry,  which  was  bom  and  invented  only  to  givo 
pleasure  to  the  soul,  if  it  fail  but  a  little  of  the  highest  point,  incUnes  to  the 
lowest/  He  says,  as  at  a  pleasant  supper,  bad  music,  bad  ointment,  and  bad 
honey  are  worse  than  none  at  all,  (for  the  mcal  can  go  on  very  wcU  without 
them,)  so  a  poem  must  either  be  extremely  good,  or  it  will  be  very  bad,  and 
had  better  not  be  written. 

380.  pilae  discive  troc^ive]  See  S.  ii.  9,  n.  '  Coronae '  «re  the  crowds  of 
spectators  standing  round  to  watchTthe  games. 

382.  Quidni  f]     This  is  ironical.    *  Why  not  1 '    Hc  is  a  free  man,  and  " 
born  free,  and  bas  a  good  property,  and  is  a  good  man ;  why  then  should  he 
nofwritel 

383.  census  equestrem  Summam]  '  CJcnsns  '  is  a  participle.  His  ,property 
was  not  lcss  than  400,000  sesterc^."    See  Epod.  4.  15,  n. ;  Epp.  i»  1.  57,  n. 

385.  Tu  nihit  invita  —  Mineand ;]  See  S.  ii.  2.  3.  The  expression  is  pro- 
verbiaL    Cicero  explains  it :  ^^lnvita ut  aiunt  IMUnerva;  id  est.adv:er$aiite  et 
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ieptigiiante  natnra  *'  (De  Off.  i.  31).  *  Ta '  is  emphatic :  "  Tou  «e  too  seil- 
Bible  to  judge  tlms,  or  to  try  and  wiite  against  the  grain." 

387.  in  Maed  deacendat  judicis  aures]  As  to  Sp.  MiBciiis  Tarpa,  see  S.  i. 
10.  38,  n. 

391.  Silvestres  homines]  Horace  goes  on  to  ascribc  the  noblest  resolts  to 
ihe  cultivation  of  true  poetry ;  the  civilization  of  mankind  (represented  under 
the  legend  of  Orpheus  tammg  -wild  beasts),  tlie  bnilding  of  citids,  tlie  enact- 
ment  of  laws,  and  the  ordering  of  society.  Of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  poet, 
the  traditions  are  vague,  ahd  thoiigh  there  are  fi-agments  still  extant  that 
bear  his  name,  fae  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  tne  representative  of  the 
earliest  poetry  and  music  of  Greece,  than  in  the  light  of  an  bistoiioEil  person- 
age.     Compare  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

394.  Amphiony  77id)anae  conditor  ams,]  This  legend  is  mentioned  in  C. 
iii.  11.2:  "  Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo."  It  is  not  noticed  by  Homer, 
who  onlv  knew  Cadmus  as  the  founder  of  Thebes.     See  Epp.  i.  18.  41,  n. 

397.  PuUica  privatia — sojcra  pro/anis,]  This  is  a  fiindamental  division  of 
things  (*  res ')  in  the  Roman  law. 

399.  leges  inddere  ligno :]  Piutarch  says  of  Solon's  laws,  that  they  were 
inscribed  on  woodcn  tablcs,  called  a^opes  or  Kvpficis,  and  that  fragments 
were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  thc  Prytaneum  ( Vit.  Sol.  c.  25). 

400.  divinis  vatibus]  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Pamphas,  Thamyris, 
are  the  principal  names  apsociated  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  they 
are  all  called  Thracian  (see  below,  v.  40.5,  n.).  They  are  callcd  *  divine,'  not 
mcrely  from  the  quality  of  their  art,  but  from  their  conncction  with  the  wor- 
ship  of  ApoUo,  Demeter,  and  Dionysus,  whence  above  (v.  391)  Orpbeus  is 
called  "  sacer  interpresque  deoram." 

402.  Tifrtaeusque  mares  anitnos]  TyrtiDeus,  as  mentioned  before  (v.  75,  n.), 
-was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  wrote  in  the  elcgiac  measure.  He  lcft  Attica  and 
took  up  his  abodc  at  Sparta  during  the  second  war  between  the  Spartans  and 
Messenians,  wliieh  began  b.  c.  685.  His  vcrscsVere  chiefly  exhortations  to 
bravery  addressed  to  the  Spartans.  There  are  three  fragments,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  verses,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
vigor  and  feeling  in  them,  corresponding  to  Horace'8  desoription. 

405.  Pifiis  tentata  modis ;]  The  connhy  of  Pieria  lay  between  Macedonia 
and  Thessalia,  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  on  the  eoast  of  the  Sinus 
Thermaicus.  This  accoimts  for  the  Muses-  being  both  i^erian.  and^Olym- 
pian ;  and  as  by  tho  southern  Greeks  all  the  north  went  by  the  name  of 
Thrace,  this  may  account  for  the  traditions  which  assigncd  the  birth  of  poetry 
to  bards  of  Thrace  (v.  400,  n.),  a  countiy  of  which  the  language  was  pro- 

«nounced  barbarous  by  the  civilizcd  Grceks. 

406.  Et  hogorum  operum  Jinis :]  The  rural  Dionysia  (v.  275,  n.),  callqd 
rh  Kar  dypovf,or  ra  fUKpdy  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  month 
Uotreideiov^  when  the  labors  of  the  vintage  wcre  over. 

408.  Natura^fieretlaudabile]     Scc  v.  295,  n. 

413.  Multa  iulit  fecitque  puer,]  *  He^takes  great  pains  when  he  is  young,' 
'  puer '  being  emphatic,  as  in  C.  i.  9.  16. 

414.  qui  Pythia  cantat  Tihicen]  At  the  Pythian  games  ihere  was  a  musi- 
cal  contest  in  which flute-players and  harp-players  took  part,the  subject  being 
the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  serpent  Pytho.*  The  name  given  to  ^is  music 
was  vopto^  JlvBt.Kos* 

417.  Occupet  ertremum  scdbies ;]  The  Scholiasts  Iky  this  expressionwas 
used  by  boys  in  their  races. 

419.  Utpraeco,]  See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  The  rich  poet,  he  goes  on,  purchffies 
flattery. 

422.  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit]  *  Who  can  put  a  good  dinner  bcfore 
one  handsomely.'    M  to  *  spondere/  see  S.  ii.  6.  23,  n.    '  Levi  panpere '  is 
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'  a  poor  man  withont  weight/  whose  name  has  as  little  weight  sia  his  puree. 
'Atris'  is  '  melancholy/  as  ''minuentar  atrae  Carmine  curae"  (C.  ir.  11. 
35).    As  to  '  beatus/  see  C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

431.   Ut  qui  conductt\     See  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

434.  aduUii]  This  the  Scholiasts  (on  C.  i  31.  11)  say  wafi  the  name  of 
earthen-ware  cups  used  by  the  pontifices  and  .Vestal  Virgins.  It  was  after- 
wards  used  generally  for  drinking-cups.  With  'torquere  mero'  compare 
Epp.  i.  18.  38,  "et  vino  tortus  et  ira." 

437.  animi  sub  vulpe  lcUentes.]  *  If  you  ever  write  poetry,  do  not  be  taken 
in  by  flatterers,  who  have  a  bad  heart  under  a  cunning  face.' 

438.  Quintilio]     See  C  i.  24,  Introduction. 

441 .  Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere]  The  metaphors  of  the  tuming-lathe 
and  the  anvil  are  oommon  enough  for  the  composition  of  verses.  The  lathe 
was  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  polishing  and  tuming  of  metals,  as  weli  as  of 
wood  and  ivory. 

450.  Fiet  Aristarchug ;]  Aristarchus,  whose  name  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients  as  a  critic,  was  born  in  Samothracia  abont  b.  c.  230.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemseus 
Philopator,  Epiphanes,  and  Philometor,  the  second  of  whom  he  educated. 

453.  morbus  regius]  This,  which  is  otherwise  called  *  arquatus  morbus,* 
'  aurugo,'  and  by  the  Grceks  iKTtpoi^  is  the  jaundice.  Celsus  says  it  is  so 
called  because  the  remedies  resorted  to  were  chiefly  amusements  and  indul> 
gences  to  keep  up.the  spirits,  such  as  none  but  the  rich  could  afibrd.  Ko 
disorder  depresses  the  spirits  more  than  jaundice.  Here  it  is  supposed  to  be 
infectious,  which  it  is  not 

454.  Autfanaticus  error]  'Fanaticus*  (irom  'fanum')  was  properly  ap- 
plied  to  the  priests  of  Bellona.  See  S.  ii.  3.  223,  n.,  and  Juvenal  iv.  123, 
"  fanaticus  oestro  Percussus,  Bellona,  tuo."  Juvenal  also  applies  it  to  tho 
priests  of  Cybele  (ii.  112),  "  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo,  Sacroram  antistes." 
The  influence  of  the  moonT['  iracunda  Diana ')  in  producing  mental  dcrange- 
ment  is  one  of  the  earliest  fallacies  in  medicine.  The  Greeks  callcd  persons 
supposed  to  be  so  affected  orikriviaKoi 

455.  tetigisse  iiment]  *  The  wise  avoid  him,  as  if  he  were  infectious  ;  fools 
run  after  him,  like  children  after  aVrazy  man  in  the  streets.' 

459.  longum  Clamety]     This  is  like  Homer's  yMKpbv  ava€  (II.  iii.  81). 

46^  Deus  immortalis  haberi]  See  Epp.  i.  12.  20.  There  are  various  mar- 
vellous  stories  told  of  the  death  of  Empedocles,  suited  to  the  character  ho 
bore  in  his  life,  of  a  magician,  a  controller  of  the  elements,  &c.  This  story 
of  his  throwing  himself  into  ^tna  is  supported  by  very  insufficient  authority. 

467.  Invitum  qui  servat]  See  Epp.  i.  20.  15,  n.  This  is  apparently  a  proy- 
erb.  The  constmction  of '  idem  occidenti '  is  Greek,  ravrh  r^  anoKr^lvovri^ 
Orelli  observes  that  this  is  the  only  spondaic  hexameter  in  Horace. 

469.  Fiet  homo]  He  keeps  up  the  allusion  to  Empedocles,  saying  that  tho 
frenzied  poet  is  as  resolved  to  rash  to  his  fate  (that  is,  into  verse)  as  tho 
philosopher  was,  and  if  you  save  l^  he  will  not  drop  his  pretension  to  in- 
spiration. 

470.  Nec  satis  apparft]  The  crime  for  which  he  has  been  thus  sent  mad 
floes  not  appear ;  whether  it  be  for  fouling  his  father's  grave,  or  setting  foot 
apon  polluted  ground.  'Bidental '  was  a  spot  strack  by  lightning,  so  called 
Jrom  the  sacrifice  ofFered  upon  it  for  expiation.  I  agree  with  Orelli  in  taking' 
*  moverit '  in  the  sen^fe  of  *  violavcrit,*  as  in  "  DisCnae  non  movcnda  numina  " 
/Epod.  xvii.  3).  Some  take  it  to  mean  the  removal  of  the  mark  placed  on 
]ie  spot. 
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INTBODUCTION 


TO  THB 


METRES  OF  HORACE. 


I.   OP  SEVERAL  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

1.  Foot,  —  Afoot  is  a  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  a 
oertain  quantitj. 

2.  Verse.  —  A  verse  is  the  regular  series  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 

3.  Basia, — A  basis  \s  a  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables  preceding  a  verse. 

4.  Stanza  ov  Strophe.  —  A  stanza  or  strophe  is  the  succession  of  several 
verses  in  a  certain  order,  which  order  \a  preserved  throngh  the  poem.    • 

If  the  stanza  consists  of  two  verses,  the  poem  is  distrffphon  {dlaTpo(f>ov); 
if  of  three,  tristrifphon  {Tpiarpot^v) ;  if  of  four,  tetrastrdphon  (rtTpdtrTpo^ov); 
and  if  of  one,  fnonostrdphon  {fiov6<rrpo(l>ov). 

If  one  kind  of  verse  only  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  poem,  the 
latter  is  caUed  monocolon  (jtovoKuiKov)  ;  if  two  kinds  of  verse,  dicdlon  (biKo»' 
\ov) ;  and  if  three,  tricolon  (rpuca>Xoy). 

5.  QBSura.  — A  ciesura  {tcom  the  Latin  verb  ccedOfto  cut,  sever)  is  the  in- 
terruption  or  intersection  of  a  fbot  by  the  ending  of  a  word. 

6.  Dipodia. —  The  feet  of  two  syllables,  especiallv  the  iambnses  and  tro- 
chees,  are  not  nnmbered  singlv,  but  two  by  two,  and  two  feet  thus  unitcd  are 
called  a  metrum  or  dip<Mlia  (diirodm).  One  dipodia  or  two  feet  are  called  a 
monomSter  (povSfierpos)  ;  two  dipodiae  or  four  feet,  a  dtmSter  (dip€Tpos)  ; 
three  dipodiae  or  six  feet,  a  trlmfiter ;  four  dipodiro  or  eight  feet,  a  tetram6ter. 
But  the  dactylsj  choriambuses,  and  other  fe^t,  are  numbered  singly,  so  that 
two  of  them  are  called  a  dimeter,  three  a  trimeter,  four  a  tetrameter,  etc. 

7.  Veraua  catalectus  or  catalectiats  (jffTixos  KoraKrjKTOs  or  KaTakriKTiKos) 
is  a  verse,  thc  last  foot  of  which  wants  one  or  several  syllables.  If  one  sylla- 
ble  is  remaining,  it  is  called  versus  catalecticus  iji  syllaham ;  if  two,  caialecticus 
in  dissifUabum. 

8.  Versus  brachycataJectus  is  an  iambic  or  trochaic  verse  (which  are  meas- 
ured  by  dipodiae)  the  last  foot  of  which  is  wanting.* 

9.  versus  acatalectus  is  a  verse  which  is  complete. 

10.  Versus  hypercatalectus  is  a  verse  which  has  one  syllable  too  much. 


^  SometimM  ihis  vene  is  eomprebended  under  the  piecediog  name,  venm  tauantus, 
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II.      OP    FEET, 

The  feet,  of  which  the  verees  in  the  various  metres  of  Horace  are  con- 
stracted,*  are, — 

1 .  lambus  ^  —  6.  Bacchius  w  —  — 

2.  TrocJuBus  -  w  7.  paetpbis  -  ^  ^ 

3.  Pyirhichius  ^t^  8.  Choriamhus  —  ^  ^  _ 

4.  Spondeus 9.  Joritcvs  a  minore  ^  ^  _.— 

6.  Amphibr&chys  w  —  w  ' 


r  III.       OF   VERSES. 

a.  lambic  Verses. 

'  Thefirst  syllable-of  an  iambic  dipodia,  npt  being  capable  of  being  meas- 
ured  accurately,  may  be  long,  and  tnns  a  spondee  may  stand  in  the  place  of 
an  iambus,  or  the  solutions  of  the  spondee,  the  anapaest  and  dactyl.  The 
same  changes  may  be  made  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  places.  For  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  iambus,  a  tribrachys  alone  can  he  substituted ;  so 
that  iambic  vertes  admit  bf  these  changes  :  — 


It  Js  to  be  observed  that  Horace,  very  mqderate  in  the  use  of  this  liberty, 
nses  sometimes  in  the  even  places  the  tribrachys,  and  in  the  odd  places  tho 
>pondee,  but  seldom  the  anapaest  or  dactyl. 

1 .  Versus  iamhlcus  dimeter  acatalectus,  or  versus  iambictts  quatemarius : — 


Inar|sit  ae|stuo|sius.    Epod.  3.  18. 
Forti  I  seque|mur  pe|ctore.    Epod.  1.  14. 
Vide|re  prope|rantes  |  domum.    Epod,  2.  62. 

Versus  iambicus  trimeter  catalectus :  — 


Satis  I  beajtus  u|nicis  |  Sabi{nis.    ii.  18.  14. 
Regum|que  pue|ris,  nec|  satellles  Or|ci.    ii.  18.  34. 

3.  Versus  iambicus  trimeter  acatalectus,  or  versus  iambicus  senarius ;  mth  a 
ciesara  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot :  — 


Paren|tibus|que  abo|mina|tns  Han|niba1.    Epod.  16.  8. 
Postquam  |  reli|ctis  |1  moe|nibus  |  rex  pro|cidit.    Epod.  17.  13.  ^ 
Deripe|re  Lu|nam  ||  volcibus  |  possim  |  meis.    Epod.  17.  78. 
Optat  I  quie|tem  ||  Pelo|pis  in|fidi  |  pater.    Epod.  17.  65. 


i 


'    *  The  AnSipsest  w  w  _  and  ttae  Tribittchys  ^  w  w  occur  only  lu  solations  of  the  S] 
dee  and  lambus.  ... 
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b.  Trochaic  Verses, 

Thc  last  syllable  of  a  trochaic  dipodia  beinjr  doubtful,  in  the  eecond,  fourth, 
and  sixth  placos  the.spondec,  anapacst,  or  dactyl  may  be  substituted  for  tho 
trochee,  and  the  tribracbys  in  any  place. 


4.  Versm  LhyphaUicus,  which  is  a  versus  trocbaicus  dimeter  brachycatalec- 
tos:  — 


Veris  et  Favoni.    i.  4.  1. 

This  verse  is  used  once  by  Horace,  so  as  to  form  the  termination  of  anothcr 
^see  No.  19),  and  is  constructed  throu^hout  in  its  pure  and  reguiar  form. 

5.  Versus  trochaicua  dimeter  catalectus :  — 

Non  ebur  neque  aurcum.    ii.  18.  1. 
^orace  does  not  use  the  spondee  in  the  second  placc. 

c.   Choriamhic  Verses. 

Fintire  verses  are  not  formcd  of  choriambuses,  but  one  or  several  choriam- 
VU.^  are  preceded  or  succeeded  by  different  feet. 

6.  Versus  PhererratiuSj  which  is,  a  versus  choriambicus  roonometer  hypcr- 
Okla^KictttS,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always  a  spondee  :  — 

—    _         J-   ^   ^  JL    ^ 
Fortum.    Nonnc  vides,  ut.    i.  14.  3. 

7.  Vjtws  Gh/conXcHS^  which  is  a  vcrsus  choriarabicus  dimetcr  catalectus  in 
pyrrhicLiCjn  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always  a  spondcc : — 


Keddas  incolumem,  precor.    i.  3.  7. 

8.  Versiu  Ascleptadeus  minory  wliich  is  a  vcrsus  choriambicus  trimctcr  cat- 
alcctns  in  p;^  n*Iiichium  aut  iambum,  with  a  basia,  which  in^Horaco  is  always 
a  spondec,  ai  d  a  caesura  aftcr  tlic  first  clioriambus :  — 

-_    ±  .^^^IIJ-^^-L  ^  w 
Maece|na8  atavis  ||  cditc  re|gibus.    i.  1.  1.  • 
Horaco  negk  cts  the  caesnra  in  two  instances.    Ono  occurs  in  this  book  :  — 
Non  incendia  Car|thngini8  impio).     iv.  8.  17. 
Mitscherlich  very  properly  qnestions  the  {renuineness  of  this  verse.    In  ono 
instance  tlio  first  ehoriambus  is  changed  into  a  paeon  primus  ( ^) :  — 

Quam  si,  |  quidquid  arat  |  impiger  Apulus.    iii.  16.  26. 

9.  Verstth  Asclepiadeus  major^  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  tetrametcr  cat- 
alectus  in  pyrrhichium  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  wliich  in  Horace  is  always 
a  spondec,  and  Iwo  csesuras,  aftcr  tho  first  and  sccond  choriambus :  — 

Quis  post  I  «iaa  gravem  ||  militiam  aut  ||  paupcriem  crepat  ?    i.  18.  5. 
49* 
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In  one  instancc  tho  second  cffisura  is  neglected :  — 

Arca|niqne  Fidcs  ||  prodiga,  per|lucidior  |  vitro.    i.  18. 16. 

10.  Versus  Aristophanicus,  which  is  a  yersus  choriambicas  dimeter  catalec-- 
tns  in  amphibrachyu  aut  bacchium  :  -^. 

Lydia  dic,.|  per  omncs.    i.  8. 1. 

11.  Verstis  Sapphicus  minorf  which  is  the  preceding  verse  preceded  bj  a  tro- 

chaic  dipodia  ( . )  or  Epitiltus  secuudus,  with  a  csesura  after  the  first 

syllable  of  the  choriambus :  — 

^  ^    ^    ^    J.    II^^JL    ^     _  r 
Fluminum  la|psus  ||  celeresjque  ventos.    i.  12.  10. 

Several  times  the  last  word  is  divided,  a  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  follow- 
ing  line  :  —  i.  2. 19 ;   ii.  16.  7. 

12.  Versus  Sapphicus  major,  which  has  one  more  choriambus  than  the  prcr 
ceding  verse,  with  a  second  csesura  after  the  jfirst  choriambus :  —  « 

«     J.    II J.H  ^^^  ^  ^    -r 

Oderit  camjpum,  ||  patiens  ||  pulveris  at|que  solis  ?    L  8.4. 

d.  Dactylic  Verses,  \ 

13.  Versus  Adonicus,*  which  is  ^yersus  dactjlicus  dimeter  catalectus  :  — 


Templaque  j  Vestae.    i.  2.  16. 

14.  Versus  Archilochius  minor,  which  is  a  versus  dactylicus  dimeter  hyper-» 
catalectus,  or  trimeter  catalectus  in  syllabam :  — 

Flumina  |  praetere|unt.    iv.  7.  4. 

15.  Versus  dactyUcus  tetrameter  calcdectus,  or  versus  tetrameter  heroicus.  A 
spondce  may  be  used  instead  of  a  dactyl  in  tlie  first  and  second  places,  sel- 
dom  in  the  third ;  a  caesura  occurs  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  or 
thirdfoot: —    _    ^^ ^_     ^^     _     w 

Carmine  j  perpetu|o  ||  cele|brare  et    i.  7.  6. 
Tristitijam  ||  vi|taeque  lajbores.     i.  7.  18. 
O  forjtes  II  pe|joraque  j  passi.    i.  7.  30. 
Menso|rem  |j  cohilljent,  Arjchyta.    i.  28.  2. 

16.  Versus  Alcmanius  (sce  No.  19),  which  is  a  versus  dactylicus  tetrameter 
acatalectus,  with  a  caesura  after  the  first  syUabie  pf  the  third  foot ;  spondees 
are  used  in  the  first  three  feet :  — 

z    ^«^    =  ^-r=  II  xr  -   --  - 

Nunc  dccet  j  aut  viri|di  ||  nitijdum  caput.    i.  4.  9. 
Alter  I  no  ter  I  ram  ||  quati  |  unt  pede.     i.  4 .  7 . 

17.  Versus  hexameter  heroicus,  which  is  a  versus  dactylicus  hexameter  cata- 
lectus,  with  a  principal .  caesura  afler  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot 
(ir€vdr)p.ifA€pris),  or  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  fourth  foot  (€<f>drjfup€pri9)y 
and  frequently  one  or  more  subordinate  caesuras ;  instead  of  the  dactyl,  the 
spondee  may  be  used  in  all  placcs  except  the  fifth ;  in  a  few  instances  aT 

*  This  verse  maj  also  be  considered  lus  &  yenius  choriambicus  moncMiieter  hy percatalectos : 
Templilque  Vtsjt».  \ 
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gpondce  is  used  everi  iu  the  fifth  place,  and  such  a  verse  is  then  callcd  versus 
spondaicus  :  — 


Tiburis  |  umbra  tu|i.     ||  Teu|cer  Sala|mina  pa[tremque.    i.  7.21. 
Nil  dc|spcran|dum  y  Teu|cro  duce  et  |  auspice  |  Teucro.    i.  7.  27. 
Ambigu|am  tel|lure  no|va  ||  Sala|mina  fujturaill.    i.  7.  29. 
Me  quoque  |  deyc|xi  H  rapijdus  comes  |  Orijonis.    i.  28.  21. 

e,  Logacedic  Verses* 

liOgacedic  verses  (Xo^aotSticoi,  i.  e.  verses  combining  the  rhvthm  of  proae 
and  verse)  are  those  in  which  a  series  of  dactyls  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
trochees.  , 

18.  Versus  Alcaicus  decasyllabus,  composed  of  two  dactyls  and  two  tro- 
chees  :  — ^^_^_^ 

Sardinilae  scgejtes  fo|raccs.    i.  31.4. 

19.  Versus  Archilochius  majorf  composed  of  tho  versus  Alcmanius,  or  four 
dactyls  (see  No.  16),  and  three  trochiees  (see  No.  4),  with  two  caesuras,  one 
after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  dactyl,  the  other  after  the  fourth  dactyl. 
Man^,  especiallv  older,»editions  havc  tliis  verse  dividcd  into  two,  the  fii-st 
containiug  the  dactyls,  the  second  the  ti-ochees :  — 

_  ^^  _  ^_^  _  ,|^_^ ,1 _^ 

Jam  Cythejrea  cho|ros  ||  dulcit  Yenus  \\  immi|nente  |  Luna.  i.4.  5. 

yi   Versus  AsynartetL 

Versus  asynarteti  (acrvi^dpnyTot),  that  is,  unconnected  verses,  are  those 
which  consist  of  two  or  more  membere,  connected,  however,  as  loosely  as 
one  verse  with  another.  The  first  and  last  syilables,  therefore,  of  each  mcm- 
ber  are  doubtful,  and  no  elision  takes  place,  in  case  the  last  letter  of  one 
member  and  the  firet  of  the  other  are  vowcls.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
these  verses,  bcing  in  efifect  separate  verses,  should  be  printed  as  such. 

20.  Versus  iambeli^ffus,  consisting  of  a  vcrsus  iamhicus  dimeter  acatelectus 
(see  No.  1 ),  and  a  versus  Archilochius  minor  (see  No.  14) :  — 


Tu  vi|na  Tor|quato  |  move  jj  consule  |  pressa  melo.    Epod.  13.6. 
Levajre  di|ris  pcc|tora  ||  soIIici|tudini|bus.     Epod.  13.10, 

21.  Versm  dactyliamhicuSy  consisting  of  a  vereus  Ayhilochius  minor  (sce 
No.  14),  and  a  vereus  iambicus  dimeter  acatelectus  (see  No.  1) :  — 

w  u^-  -.-::--  -■ 

Scribere  |  vereicn|los  ||  amolre  perjcussum  |  gravi.    Epod.  11.  2. 

g.    Verses  of  Different  Feet. 

22.  .Versus  Alcaicus  kendecaPjfllabuSy  consisting  qf  an  iambus,  bacchius,  and 
two  dactyls,  with  a  csesui-a  after  the  bacchius ;  a  spondee  is  gencrally  uscd 
instead  of  an  iambtfg :  — 

Dulcect  I  decorum  est  ||  pro  patrila  mori.    iii.2.  13. 
TumulUuosum  II  solliciltatmare.    iii.  1.  26. 
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The  caesura  is  neglected  in  i.  16.  21  ;  i.  37.  5  and  14  ;  iL  17.  21  ;  iii.  2.  5  ; 
iv.  14.  17.     In  ii.  20.  13  is  a  hiatus  in  the  caesura. 

23.  Versua  Alcaicus  etmfiastfUabus,  consisting  of  an  iamhns,  hacchius,  and 
two  trochees.    A  spoudee  is  generally  tiuhstituted  for  the  iambus  .  — 

^   S      wJL w 

Aedem|<que  votilvam  mejmento.    ii.  17.  31. 
In  ii.  3.  27,  elision  takes  place  hetween  the  last  syllable  and  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  verse,  thus  removing  the  syliabie  apparently  superabundant. 

24.  Versus  lonicus  a  minore  dimeter  acatatectus :  —^ 

25.  Versus  AnacreonticuSf  which  is  a  versus  lonicus  a  minore  tetrameter  (tcat- 
cdectus :  —  w>^  —  —  ww —  ww  —  —  •ww— ^ 

IV.      OF   METRES. 
Of  these  various  verses,  nineteen  metres  or  systems  are  formed  by  Horace. 

I.  Metrum  Asdepiadeum  primumy  pLovoKoiKov  pLOvoarpo^v,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Asclepiadeus  minor  (see  No.  8) :  — 

_il ^^ 

i.  1 ;  iii.  30 ;  iv.  8. 

II.  Metrum  Asdepiadeum  secnndum,  biKosikov  biorpocpov,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Giyconicus  (see  No.  7),  and  a  versus  Asciepiadeus  niinor  (see  Ko  8):  — 

— .;: «::::: ^ 

i.  3,  13,  19,  36 ;  iii.  9,  15,  19,  24,  25,  28;  iv.  1,  3. 

III.  Metrum  Asc/epiadeum  tertium^  ^iKeakov  rrrpaorpoi^oy,  oonsisting  of 
three  versus  Asclcpiudci  minorcs  (see  No.  8),  and  a  versus  Glyconicns  (see 
No.7):-  ^w-ll-^. ^ 

lUw, ^ 

i.  6,  15,  24,  33  ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  10,  16 ;  iv.  5,  12. 

IV  Metrum  AsrJepiadeum  qiiartmn,  rpiKtoKov  Tfrpaarpo^v^  consisting  of 
two  versus  Asclepiadci  rainores  (scc  No.  8),a  veraus  Phcrecratius  (see  No.6), 
and  a  versus  Glyconicus  (see  No.  7)  :  — 

II ^ 

II-. :=. 


i.  5,  14,  21,  23 ;  ii.  7  ;  iii.  7,  13 ;  iv.  13. 

V.  Matram  Asclepiadettm  mnjus,  puovoKOiKov  px)v6aTpo<f>ov,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Asclepiadeus  major  i(se'e  No.  9) :  — 

^-B 1 ^ 

i.  11,18:  iv.  10. 

VI.  Metrum  Sapphicum  minus,  StKfoKov  rfrpatrrpo^ov^  consistinff  of  three 
versus  Sapphici  miuorcs  (see  No.  11),  and  a  vei-sus  Adonicus  (soe  Ko  13) :  — 
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II :^ 

-^ I ^ 

-.«__IU^-^-^         . 

i.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 ;  ii.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16  ;  iii.  8,  11,  14,  18,  20, 
22,  27;  iv.  2,6,  11.    Carmen  Saeculare.  ' 

''^  VII.  MetruTnr  Sapphicum  majuSy  SUccikov  ^iW/KX^ov,  consisting  of  a  versus 
Anstophanicus  (see  No.  10)  and  a  vcrsus  Sapphicua  major  (see  No.  12) :  — 

i.  8.  ,     "  ^  w  w  -       -  w  w  - 

.  VIII.  Metrum  Alcaicumt  TpUatkov  T€rpd<TTpo<f>oVy  consisting  of  two  versus 
Alcaici  hendecasyllabi  (see  No.  22),  a  versus  Alcaicus  enneasyllabus  (see 
No.  23),  and  a  versus  Alcaicus  decasyllabus  (see  ^o.  18) :  — 

^»'-— _)|  _...•:_  ^^ 

^ II 


i.  9,  16,  17,  26.  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37  ;   ii.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17,  19, 
20;  iii  1,  ^3,.  4,^5,.  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29  ;  iv.  4,  9,  14,  15. 

IX.  Metrum  Archilochium  primumy  biKaiKov  biaTpoKJ^oVy  consisting  of  a  ver- 
Bus  hexameter  heroicus  (see  No.  17)  ahd  a  versus  Archilochius  minor  (see 
No.  14):  — 

.       -xr  z^zllxrzxr- ^ 

iv.  7. 

X.  Metrum  ArchUochium  secundum,  bUccikov  hiQTpoffiov^  cotisistuig  of  a  ver- 
sus  hexameter  heroicus  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versus  iambelegus  (see  No.  20):. — 

Epod.  13. 

XI.  Metrum  Archilochiumtertium,  hiKoaXov  hifTTpo^MV,  cjnsisting  of  a  versus 
iambicus  trimeter  aotalectu»  (see  No.  3)  and  a  versus  dactyliambicus  (see 
No.21):—  -  ...      .,     .- 


Epod.  11. 

,  XII.  Metrum  Archilochium  guartumy  BiKcalkov  biaTpo<f)oVy  consisting  of  n 
.  versus  Archilochius  major  (see  No.  19)  and  a  versus  iambicus  truneter  cata« 
lectus  (see  No.  2)  :  — 

=  nr--r  =  ||xr---||-: 

i.  4.  ""    .  -     V    .  .         -     r  ^ 
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XIII.  Metrum  Alcmaniumj  BiKwXov  biarpot^p,  consisting  of  a  yersus  hex- 
ameter  heroicus  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versus  teti-ameter  heroicus  (see  Ko.  15):  — 


XIV.  Metrum  lamhicum  primum,  iiopoMikov  fiovoaTpofltoy,  consisting  of  a 
versus  iambicus  senarius  (see  No.  3) :  — 


i.  7,  28;  Epod.  12. 

I 

Epod.  17. 

XV.  Metrum  lambicum  secundum,fiiKa\ov  di<rrpo<l>ov,  consisting  of  a  yersns 
iambicus  senanus  (see  No,  3)  and  a  tersus  iambicus  quatemarius  (see  No.  1 ) : — 


Epod.  1  - 10. 

XVI.  Metrum  Pytkiambicum  primum,  StKaiKov  bi<rrpo<f)ov,  consisting  of  a 
versus  hexameter  heroicus  (see  No.  17)  aad  a  versus  lambicus  dimeter  acata- 
lectus  (see  No.  1)  :  — 

Epod.  14, 15. 

XVII.  Metrum  Pifthiambicum  secundum,  diJc«XoK  diWpoAoy,  consistingof  a 
versus  hexameter  heioicus  (see  No.  17)  and  a  yersus  iambicus  senarius  (see 
No.3):  — 


rr--r||  =  --rz-^ 


Epod.  16. 

XVni.  Metrum  Trochaicum,  diKoXov  diarpwfHiv,  consisting  of  a  yersas 
trochaicus  dimeter  catalectus  (see  No.  5)  and  a  versus  iamSicus  trimeter  cat- 
alectus  (see  No.  a^:  — 

«     w     -     >K     -     Y    — 

Some  consider  this  metre  as  fiovoKoikov  pLOvotrrpo^ov,  in  which  case  it  is 
a  versus  trochaicus  pentameter  brachycatalectus ;  but,  the  last  sjllable  of  the 
ti-ochaic  line  being  evidently  doubtful,  we    must  consider  the  metre  as 
8iarpo<t>ov,  or  at  least  as  a  versus  asynaitetus. 
ii.  18. 

XIX.  Metrum  lonicum  a  minore,  biKaikov  TpiaTpo(f)ov,  consistihg  of  two 
versus  lonici  aminore  tetrameter  acatalecti  (see  No.  25)  and  one  versus  loni- 
cus  a  minore  dimeter  acatalectus  (see  No.  24) :  — 


♦    iii.  12. 
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LIST    OF    THE    ODES, 


Wirp    THEIR    METRES. 


T.ih.  I.— Od.  1. 

Metr.    I. 

.Lib.II.  — Od.  3. 

Metr.    VIII. 

2. 

VI. 

4. 

VL 

3. 

II. 

5. 

VIIL 

4. 

XII. 

6. 

VL 

5. 

IV. 

7. 

VIII. 

6. 

III. 

8. 

VL 

7. 

XIII. 

9. 

VIII. 

8. 

VII. 

10. 

VL 

9. 

VIII. 

11. 

VIIL 

10. 

VI. 

12. 

IIL 

11. 

V. 

13. 

VIIL 

12. 

VI. 

14. 

VIII. 

13. 

II. 

15. 

VIIL 

14. 

IV. 

16. 

VL 

15. 

III. 

17. 

VIIL 

16. 

VIII. 

18. 

XVIH. 

17. 

VIII. 

19. 

VIII. 

18. 

V. 

20. 

VIII. 

19. 

II. 

Lib.m.  — Od.  1. 

VIII. 

20. 

VI. 

2. 

VIIL- 

21. 

IV. 

3. 

VIIL 

22. 

VI. 

4. 

VIIL 

23. 

IV. 

5. 

VIII. 

24. 

III. 

6. 

VIIL 

25. 

VI. 

7. 

IV. 

26. 

VIII. 

8. 

VL 

27. 

VIII. 

9. 

11. 

28. 

XIII. 

10. 

IIL 

29. 

VIII. 

11. 

VI. 

30. 

VI. 

12. 

XIX. 

31. 

VIII. 

13. 

IV. 

32. 

VI. 

14. 

VL 

33. 

III. 

15. 

IL 

34. 

VIII. 

16. 

III. 

85. 

VIII. 

17. 

vm. 

86. 

'    II. 

18. 

VL 

37. 

VIII. 

19. 

II. 

38. 

VI. 

20. 

VL 

Lib.n.  — Od.  1. 

VIII. 

21. 

vm. 

2. 

VI 

22. 

VI. 
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BpCE'8  METRES. 


Lib.in.  — Od.23. 

Metr.  VllL 

Lib.  IV. 

—  Od.  9. 

Metr.  Vm. 

24. 

II. 

la 

V. 

25. 

IL 

11. 

VL 

26. 

VIII. 

12. 

III. 

27. 

VI. 

13. 

IV. 

28. 

i     IL. 

14. 

VIIL 

29. 

vni. 

15. 

VIII. 

30. 

I. 

Epod. 

1-10. 

XV 

Liv.IV.  — Od.    1. 

n. 

11. 

XI. 

2. 

VL 

te 

12. 

XIIL 

3. 

n. 

13. 

X. 

4. 

VIIL 

14. 

XVI. 

5. 

m. 

15. 

XVI. 

6. 

VI. 

16. 

XVII. 

,        7.  . 

.     IX. 

17.    . 

.XIV, 

•        8. 

L 

Carmen  Saeculare.  ' 

vt 

THE   £ND. 
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THE 

GOLDEN    TREASURY 

OF  THE   BEST   SONGS*  AND  LYRICAL   POEMS  IN 
THE.ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

SBLECTBD  AND  ARRANGBD  Wlf  H  NOTBS 

By  francis  turner  palgrave 

FBU.OW  OP  BXBTBR  COLLBGB  OXfORD 

z6ino.    Green  Yellum.    Price^  $  r.75.  . 

LONDON  SPECTATOR. 

"There  is  no  book  in  the  EngUsh  language  which  wtll  make  a 

more  delightful  companion  than  this. We  have  few  criti- 

cisms  to  make^  upon  this  volume,  which  must  not  only  be  read, 
but  possessed,  in  order  to  be  adequateiy  valued." 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

"  The  volfune  is  indeed  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  those  raiie 
volumes  of  seledlions  which  really  educate  the  public  taste. 
Anybody  who  wili  read  this  volume  through,  and  thoroughly' 
appreciate  its  rich  contents,  may  be  sture  that  he  has  a  tme  sense 
of  thc  inmost  essence  of  poetry. '* 

BOSTON  COURIER. 

"  It  is  an  exqnisite  gem  of  a  book  in  print,  pa{>er,  and  binding. 
Its  inlrinsic  merits  are  not  less ;  for  we  hold'  it  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  very  best  seleAion  of  poetry,  for  its  size,  in  the  ian- 
guage.  There  is  not  a  poem  in  icwhich  is  not  of  enduring 
menL'*  •  ' 

NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

" Among  all  the  books  of  this  new  era  of  elegance,  two 

have  been  on  the  whole  distin<flly  the  most  beautiful,  namely,  De 
Tocqueville's  Deraocracy  in  America,  and  the  present  '  Golden 
Treasury.'  Both  are  better  nianufa(5hured  books  than  England 
can  show ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  materials  for  both 
were  in  part  imported,  yet  the  defk  touch  of  American  fingers, 
the  keen  sight  and  judgment  and  '  iaculty '  of  American  eye 
SMKL  brain,  impart  a  finish  and  an  aliogifthfr  (^is  is  much  better 
than  to  steal  '  tout  ensemble '  from  the  wi6ked  Emperor)  which 
John  Bull*s  big,  thumby  iineers  can  in  no  wise  attain  unto.  We 
recommend  attention  to  the  singularly  clear  and  ele^ant  cut 
of  the  type,  more  particularly  in  the  exquisite  nonpareil  of  the 
notes ;  the  perfftdl  deamess  and  evenness  of  the  press-work :  the 
workmanlike  finish  and  tasteful  deidgn  of  the  binding,  entirely 
simple,  yet  omamental  in  the  best  sense  ;  and  the  sharp  delicacy 
in  design  and  impression  of  the  engraved  tail-piece&  «nd  head- 
pieces." 
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THE 

CHILDREN'S     GARLAND 

FROM    THE    BEST    POETS 

SBLBCTBD  AND  ARKANGED 

By  coventry  patmore 

x6ina     Red  VcUum.    Vi^nette  Title  engraved  by  Marsh. 
Pnce,  $1.75. 

LONDON  MORNING  POST. 
"It  includes  specimens  of  all  the  ^reat  mastcrs  in  thc  art 
of  Poetry,  sele(5led  with  the  matured  judgment  of  a  man  con- 
centrated  on  obtaining  insight  into  the  feelin|;s  and  tastes  of 
childhood,  and  desirous  to  awaken  its  finest  impulses,  to  cul- 
tivate  its  keenest  sensibilities." 

CINCINNATI  GAZETTE. 
"The  University  Press  at  Cambrid^e  has  tumed  out  many 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  art,  but  m  exquisite  iinish  it  ha» 
never  equalled  the  evidence  of  its  skill  which  now  lies  before  us. 
The  text,  comnared  with  the  average  specimens  of  modem  books, . 
shines  out  with  as  brieht  a  contrast  as  an  Elzevir  by  the  side  of 
one  of  its  din^  and  bleared  contemporaries.  In  the  qual^ty 
of  its  paper,  m  its  -vignettes  and  faead^piecea,  the  siae  of  its 
tiai^s,  in  every  feature  that  can  gratify  the  eye,  indeed,  tbe 
^C^Iand' could  hardlybear  improvement  SimHar  in  its  gen- 
eral  getting  up  to  the  much-admired  Golden  Treasury  of  English 
Songs  and  Lyrics,  issued  by  the  same  publishers  a  few  months 
since,  it  excels,  we  fhink,  in  the  perfection  of  various  minor 

NEW  YORK  WORLD. 
"  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  -—  the  most  beautiftd  in  some  respe<^ 
that  has  been  published  for  years ;  going  over  a  large  number  of 
poets  and  wide  ranse  of  themes  as  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
done.  A  choice  csa>inet  of  precious  jewels,  or  better  stUl,  a 
dainty  wreath  of  blossoms, —  ^The  Cbildren's  Qarland.' " 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 
"  It  is  in  all  respects  a  delicious  volume,  and  will  be  as  great  a 
£sivorite  with  the  elder  as  with  the  younger  members  ofevery 
faanily  into  which  it  penetrates.  Some  of  the  best  poems  in  the 
English  langua^e  are  included  in  the  .selections.  Paper,  printin^, 
ana bindin^,  —  mdeed.  allthe elements entering into  the  mechani- 
cal  execution  of  the  book,  —  offer  to  the  view  nothins^  wherein 
the  most  fastidious  eye  can  detect  a  blemish.** 

SPRINGFIELD    REPUBLICAN. 
*'  It  is  almost  too  dainty  a  book  to  be  touched,  and  yeC  it  ia  stuti 
to  be  well  thurabed  whenever  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  lover  oC 
genuine  poetry." 
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THE 

BOOK    OF    PRAISE 

FROM   THE    BEST   ENGLISH    HYMN-WRITERS 

SELBCTBD  AND  ARRANGED 

By  roundell  palmer 

z6mo.    Vellum  Cloth.     Vignette  Title  engraved  by  Marsh. 
Pricc,  $3.00. 

COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 
*'  The  voltune  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  restore  and  purify  the 
sacred  lyrics  of  the  English  language,  and  to  give  them  without 
regard  to  creeds,  but  only  with  reference  to  thcir  poetic  excel- 
lence  and  their  reli^ous  purity.  It  contains  the  choicest  hymns 
which  have  been  written,  gathered  from  all  sources,  whether  lay 
or  clericai,  and  iudged  only  by  pure  religion  and  a  high  poetic 
standard.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  known,  the  authorship  is  given. 
The  selections  are  admirable,  the  arraneement  sug^estive,  and 
the  mechanical  adomments  of  the  book  are  exquisite.  It  is 
enriched  with  copious  and  valuable  notes  and  indexes  of  authors, 
first  lines,  and  subjects." 

BALTIMORE  LUTHERAN  OBSERVER, 
**  The  Book  of  Praiae  is  a  gem  in  the  book-making  line ; 
printed  with  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  of  design,  pn  tinted 
paper,  illustrated  with  those  dainty  devices,  half  arabesque,  half 
gothic,  which  give  a  mellow  aroma,  as  of  old  books,  to  the  head 
and  tail  pieces,  and  bound  even  more  faultlessly  thain  ininted,  it 
lies  on  one*s  table  like  a  delicate  and  graceful  flower,  or  some 
rare  print  er  rich  jewel.  Such  books  are  positive  pleasures,  with- 
out  reference  to  what  is  in  them,  or  wlth  only  the  faint  assurance 
that  there  is  something  old  and  rich  in  them  justifying  their 
external  beauty." 

WESTERN    EPISCOPALIAN. 
"  It  is  one  of  those  books,  the  very  expression  of  whose  pretty. 
winning  countenance,  if  we  might  so  say,  with  its  chaste  title  and 
embossmg,  irresistibly  draws  one  to  seek  farther  and  closer  ac- 
quaintance.'* 

NEW  YORK  METHODIST. 
"  This  is  in  every  way  an  attractive  book.  First,  it  is  agreeable 
to  find  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  the  British  Attorney-GeneraJ,  in- 
terested  in  such  a  work  as  compiling  a  book  of  the  most  spirited 
and  evangelical  hymns  in  the  En^lish  language.  Then  it  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  the  compiler's  taste  corresponds  so  de- 
cidedlv  with  one's  own.  And  finally,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
publisbers  conceiving  so  worthily  of  their  task,  and  presenting 
these  sacred  lyrics  of  the  Christian  Church  in  so  graceful  and 
chaste  a  form  before  the  public  eye." 

HALIFAX  PRESBYTERIAN  WITNESS. 
"ThJs  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  very  cream  of  out^^g- 
lish  Hymns,  carefully  selected  and  skilfully  arranged."       \ 
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THE 

PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS 

FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME 
By    JOHN    BUNYAN 

With  Illustrations  by  Stothard,  and  Vignette  Title,  engraved 
by  Marsh.     x6ino.    Velium  Cloth.     Price,  $  a.oa 

"  IVe  live  in  better  timet :  and  we  are  not  a  fraid  to  sa^  ihat, 
thoiigh  them  were  many  clever  men  in  Englaftd  durtng  the 
latter  hai/ of  the  seventeenth  century^  there  were  only  two  great 
creative  mtnds.  One  of  these  minds  proditced  the  Paradise 
Lost;  theother^  the  PilgrinCs  Pro^ress.** — Macavlay. 

BOSTON  TRAVELLER. 
"  We  believe  the  Pilgrim*»  Progress  to  be  as  original  a  work  as 
ever  was  written.  It  nas  ^one  through  numerous  editions,  many 
of  which  have  appeared  m  tfais  cound-y :  and  this  Cambridge 
edition — which  has  the  merit  of  coming  from  the  University 
Press  —  is  incompurably  the  best  of  which  we  can  boast^  It  has 
the  advantage  of  that  combination  of  modem  typogFaphical  lux- 
uriesand  resard  for  original  peculiarities  that  is  now  becoming 
common,  and  which  in  this  instance  is  another  proof  of  Bunyan's 
immense  popularity.  When  an  author  becomes  omamental  as 
well  as  useuii,  his  position  may  be  considered  secure  ;  and  it  is 
many  years  since  the  Piterim's  ProgKss  became  the  property  of 
artists,  a  book  on  which  they  could  proiitably  dispky  theur  skill." 

WORCESTER  SPY. 
"  If  John  Bunyan  could  have  foreseen  that  his  immortal  alle- 
gory  would  one  day  come  into  the  world  from  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  it  would  have  consoled  him  for  many  of  the 
trials  he  encountered  on  his.  steep  and  thomy  road  to  heaven. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  worldly  sagacity ;  as  he  says  in 
his  apology  for  his  book,  — 

*  When  at  first  I  took  mv  pen  in  hand 
Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  litlle  Book 
In  such  a  mode.' 
"The  Book  is  one  of  thc  Golden  Treasury  Series,  \rith  a 
vignette  tttle  and  illustrations  by  Stothard,  bound  in  vellura.  and 
exquisitely  printed.    No  books  are  now  published  which  approach 
so  near  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  printing  as  the  books  belonging 
to  this  elegant  series.'* 

THE   PRESBYTERIAN. 
*  A  beautiful  and  tasteful  cdition  of  tbe  'inimitable  dreamer,* 
a  book  which  can  never  be  multiplied  too  much,  or  too  richly 
adomed  by  the  printer*s  and  engraver*s  arts.** 

ST.  JOHNS  GLOBE, 
"The  'Pilgrim*s  Progress*  is  a  production  which,  whilst  it 
erows  mellow  with  age,  never  loses  its  freshness.  Nearly  twc 
nundred  years  haVt  elapsed  since  it  was  sent  forth  to  the  world, 
but  it  is  as  generally  read  now,  and  exercises  as  powerful  an  influ- 
ence,  as  it  did  when  the  author  iirst  published  it" 
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A 

BOOK    OF    GOLDEN    DEEDS 

OF  ALL   TIMES  AND  ALL   LANDS 

GATIIBRBD  AND   NARRATBD    BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  THB  "  HBIR 
OF  REDCLYFFB." 

i6ma    Green  Vellam.    Vignctte  Title.    Price,  $  1.75. 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 
"  We  thank  the gentle  and  genial  authorof  the  ' Heir  of  Red- 
clyfTe*  for  gatherin^  and  narrating  twoscore  and  more  of  the 
golden  deeds  of  all  times  and  all  lands.  Such  books  as  this  are 
wanted  in  the  worid.  They  do  honor  to  humanity  and  make  the 
reader  happier  and  better.*' 

CHRISTIAN  TIMES. 
"  We  can  hot  wish  £or  a  book  like  this,  so  full  of  noble  exam- 
ple  and  incitements,  a  wide  drculation  among  every  dass  of  i>eo- 
ple  in  this  land." 

HARTFORD  PRESS. 

"  The  volume  is  made  up  of  cliarmingly  written  narratives  pf 
sweet  and  noble  deeds  in  ancjent  and  modem  times,  of  those  in 
humble  and  in  high  stations,  in  all  lands.  A  touch  of  kindness 
make?  the  world  kin.  The  deeds  celebrated  are  not  those  of 
mere  daring  or  adventure,  but  such  as  are  golden  in  the  best 
sense. 

They  are  tales  of  land  and  sea,  of  what  coun^ieoas  hearts  have 
done  and  sufTered  for  principle  and  humanity." 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN. 
"  On  the  title-page  is  the  figure  of  Florence  Nightingale,  '  the 
ladv  vpth  a  lamp,'  but  most  of  the  golden  deeds  recounted  are 
gathered  iirom  the  past,  gleaming  through  lapse  of  time  as  stars 
through  space.  .  .  .  .'  The  book  is  full  ofthe  noblest  lessons,  and 
charms  alike  the  eye  and  the  heart." 

BOSTON  POST. 
"  The  authoress  has  trodden  upon  well  wom  paths,  but  green 
fields  and  flowers  spring  up  in  her  footsteps.  She  narrates  old 
stories,  but  they  seem  new  m  her  handling.  She  does  not  write 
a  dull  cold  narrative  :  by  a  few  touches,  by  incident  and  conclu- 
sions,  she  makea  the  records  of  these  great  events  the  source  of 
inHnntion  to  the  young  and  ambitious." 
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THE 

JEST-BOOK 

THK   CHOICEST   ANECDOTES   AND   SAYINGS 

SBLBCTED  AND  ARRANGBD 

By  mark  lemon 

i6ino.    Green  VellunL    Vignette  Title.    Price,  $  1.75. 

BOSTON  POST. 

"  Gentlemen,  prepare  to  smile.  Here  is  an  interest  Ibr  a  min- 
tite  or  a  duli  day.  Mark  Lemon  gives  us  the  result  of  his  recon- 
dite  searches  and  seizures  in  the  regions  of  infinite  iest  Like 
all  good  jesters,  he  has  the  quality  01  sound  philosophy  in  him, 
and  of  reason  aJso,  for  he  discriminates  dosely,  and  serves  op  his 
wit  with  a  deal  of  refinement  in  it" 

HARTFORD  PRESS. 

^  *'  So  exquisitelv  is  the  book  ^rinted,  that  every  jest  in  it  shines 
.  like  a  new  g^ld  dollar.    It  \s  the  apotheosis  of  jokes.  .  \  .  . 
There  id  jollity  enough  in  it  to  keep  the  whole  American  press 
good  humored." 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 
"  Mark  Lemon,  who  heips.  to  flavor  Punch,  has  gathered  this 
volume  of  anecdotes,  this  parcel  of  sharp  and  witty  sayines,  and 
we  have  no  fear  ia  dedaring  that  the  readet  will  find  it  a  book  of 
some  wisdom  and  much  amiiaement.  By  this  single  '  Lemon ' 
we  judge  of  the  rest" 

CONGRESSIONAL  GLOBE. 

*'  This  h'ttle  volume  is  a  very  a^^eable  provocative  of  mirth, 
and  as  «uclis  it  will  be  useful  in  drivii^g  dull  care  away.'* 

ST.  JOHN»S  GLOBE. 

*'  It  contains  many  old  jokes,  wKich  like  g[Ood  wine  become 
all  the  better  for  age,  and  many  new  and  fugitive  ones  which  un- 
til  now  never  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

CHICAGO  JOURNAL. 

"  For  a  fireside  we  can  imagine  nothrns^  more  diverting  or 
•  more  likely  to  be  laugbed  over  during  the  mtervals  of  Udwr  or 
study.^' 
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THE 

BALLAD    BOOK 

A   SELECTION   OF   THE    CHOICEST    BRITISH 
BALLADS 

KOITED 

By  william  allingham 

i6mo.    Vellum.    Vignette  Title.     Price,  $  1.75. 

PORTLAND  TRANSCRIPT. 

"  These  Old  Biillads  have  a  value  as  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  rude  times  in  which  they  originated,  and  pos- 
sess  bestdes  a  pathos  and  simplicity  which  must  ever  delight  the 
lovers  of  poetry.  In  giving  them  authentic  and  consistent  form, 
Mr.  AlUngham  has  penonned  a.good  work.** 

WORCESTER  SPY. 

*'  The  Ballad  Boolc,  edited  by  William  Attingham  is  one  of  the 

Cs  of  the  season.     It  contains  seventy-iive  of  the  choicest 
ish  Ballads,  introduced  by  a  delightful  introductory  essay  on 
Ballad  literature." 

PHILADELPHIA  AGE. 

'*  The  selections  in  this  delightful  little  book  have  been  made 
with  the  greatest  care.  It  contains  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  best 
old  English  Ballads,  which  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  find  pre- 
sented  in  an  acceptable  form.    It  shoukl  be  in  every  library." 

CHICAGO  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE. 

"  This  is  a  fine  coHection  of  old  British  Ballads,  selected  and 
arranged  by  the  Englisli  poet,  William  Allingham,  with  excellent 
taste  and  judement.  It  contains  the  best  versions  of  all  the 
well-known  old  Ballads,  with  many  others  not  so  fiuniliar,  but 
even  more  interesting.'* 

COMMONWEALTH. 

"  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  dass  we  have 
ever  seen." 

ANTI-SLAVERY  STANDARD. 

"  Mr.  Allingham  appears  here  as  the  editor  of  what  we  may 
safely  call  the  best  existing  cojlectKm  of  Ballads  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  of  this  size." 
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THE 

SUNDAY   BOOK   OF  POETRY 

SBLBCTBD  AND   ARRANGBD 

By  c.  f.  alexander 

i6mo.    Vellum.    Vignette  Title.    Price,  $  z.75. 

EVANGELIST. 

**  AII  the  selections  are  in  Iiarmony  with  the  general  soirit  of 
the  Tolume,  while  sprinkled  here  and  there  are  many  dear,  old, 
fiimiliar  hymns,  which  we  heard  sung  in  childhood  by  voices  now 
forever  stilled,  and  which  we  hope  to  hear  till  they  are  lost  on 
*  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.'  Such  pieces  sanctify  any  collec- 
tion.  Hence  we  bid  it  God  speed.  Let  it  go  on  its  way  sin^ing 
the  songs  of  a  better  world  in  the  ears  of  this  wicked  generation. 
As  for  the  getting  up  of  this  volume,  it  is  in  such  perfect  taste 
that  not  Ojcford  or  Patemoster  Row  can  show  anything  more 
ex(^uisite.  It  is  well  it  is  so,  for  beautiful  forms  are  the  fitting 
shnne  for  thoughts  of  such  purity  as  have  leas  of  earth  than  of 
heaven." 

METHODIST. 

*\  So  rich  and  cQmpIete  is  the  volume,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
subject  to  which  reference  is  not  made.  The  craving  of  the  soul 
for  spiritual  nourishment  on*  the  Sabbath  is  iully  satisfied  by 
drinking  in  the  sweetness  of  sacred  poetry.** 

LITERARY  REGISTER. 

**  Its  piety  is  not  of  the  obtrusive  kind,  that  repels,  but  it 
breathes  a  gentle  sweetness  that  glides  into  the  spirit  of  the 
reader,  and  possesses  alike  the  intellect  and  the  affections.** 

BOSTON  POST. 

*'  We  cheerfully  commend  the  collection  to  the  Christian 
Mothers  of  the  fand,  that  they  receive  aid  in  beautifying  the 
immortal  and  &deless  ilowers  —  lives  running  forever  paurallel 
with  their  own  —  placed  in  their  keeping." 

CONGREGATIONALIST. 

**  One  cannot  open  the  book  at  randora  without  finding  some- 
thing  excellent.    The  gleaning  is  fiiom  harvest-fields  of  old  and 
new  literatufe  ;  many  of  the  later  poems  are  from  sourees  quite 
vn£uniliar,  yet  they  are  aa  beautiful  as  they  are  firesh." 
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The  Golden  Treasury  yuvenile. 
DREAM    CHILDREN 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  SBVBN  UTTVB  PBOPLB  AND  THEIR 

FRIENDS." 

Embellished  by  full-page  IUustiations  after  designs  by  White, 

with  ornamental  Initials,  illustrating  each  story. 

i6ma    Vellum  Cloth.    Price,  $  1.35. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIE>^. 
"  Its  extemal  form,  the  prettiness  of  its  coven  the  cleamess  of 
its  finely-cut  type,  the  appropriate  originality  of  its  initial  letters, 
the  excellence  of  its  large  illustrations,  are  only  thebefitting 
dress  and  adomment  of  stories  delightful  alike  in  feeling  and  in 
fancy." 

SPRINGFIELD    REPUBLICAN. 

"  It  has  an  individuality  and  flavor  of  its  own,  isvery  charm- 
ing  as  a  work  of  fancy,  and  healthful  in  the  tone  which  breathes 
through  the  stories,  like  fragrance  ihrough  a  grove  of  pines." 

BOSTON  JOURNAL. 
"  It  is  a  book  for  children  ;  written  not  down  to  them,  as  some 
by  mistaken  opinion  are,  but  up  ;  so  that  it  will  not  be  found  un- 
interesting  to  the  most  thoughtful  reader.  If  any  one  has  a 
childwhom  he  loves,  and  in  whose  genius  he  particularly  delights 
and  hopes,  let  him  buy  this  book,  and  in  an  auspicious  hour, 
perchance  when  day  fades  into  twilight,  let  hira  read  one  of  these 
stories  to^  him.  and  he  will  find  out  better  than  from  any  other 
critic  their  value  and  their  meaning." 

CLEVELAND  DAILY  HERALD, 
"  In  the  opinion  of  a  jury  of  little  oritics  to  whom  thc  book 
was  submitted,  and  whose  decisions  have  considcrable  weight 
with  us  in  matters  of  juvenile  literature,  Dreatn  Ckildren  is 
*  one  of  the  very  best  and  nicest '  books  of  its  class,  and  it  occu- 
pies  a  place  of^honor  on  the  children's  shelf " 


"  Dream  Children  is  as  ideal  and  imaginative  as  childhood 
itself.  Whoever  rcads  it,  no  matter  of  what  age.  will  be  morally 
elevated  and  refined  at  beholding  the  beautiful  exposition  of 
what  is  most  lovely  in  humanity  enacted  in  the  world  of  flowers 
and  animals.  The  sense  of  what  we  read  is  twofold  more  aflfect- 
ingwhen  we  can  see  our  very  selves  through  the  thin  veil  of 
fable,  fairy,  and  allegory.  This  is  a  book  which  one  would  de- 
light  in  readingto  his  child,  alone,  in  some  quiet,  large  arm-chair ; 
or  if  he  had  no  child,  to  make  him  wish  that  he  had  ;  for  it  is  of 
that  character  of  excellence  to  so  ccnamfnd  itse}^  you  wish 
everybody  to  know  and  have  it." 
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A   NEW  EDITION    OF 

DE    TOCQUEVILLE'S 

DEMOCRACY    IN    AMERICA 

Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  Edited,  wjth 
Notes,  the  Translation  Revised  and  in  great  part 
Rewritten,  and  the  Additions  made  to  3ie  recent 
Paris  Editions  now  first  translated,  by  Francis 
BowEN,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Harvard  University. 

Elegantly  printed  on  linen  paper,  at  the  Univeraity  Press. 

Bound  in  Maroon  Vellum.     2  yols. 

Post  8yo.     Price,  $  6.00. 

BOSTON  POST. 
"A  ne-wr  edition  of  this  noble  work  is  before  m,  carefully 
edited  by  Professor  Bowen,  with  brief  clucidatory  notes  from 
the  twelfth  edition,  and  coi^tains  the  matter  which  De  Tocquc- 
ville  then  added,  and  the  last  edition  which  he  supervlsed.  This 
matter  consists  of  his  Essay  on  Democracy  in  Switzerland,  his 
great  Speech.  predicling  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
his  eloqucnt  Advertisement,  addressed  to  his  countrymen,  urging 
a  study  of  American  institutions,  as  affording  the  most  instruc- 
tive  lessons  for  the  organization'  and  conducl  of  the  new  French 
Republic.  These  three  papcrs  are  for  the  first  time  translated 
and  printed  here,  and  are  valuable  additions.  To  this  is  added 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author." 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 
*'  The  work  is  now  presented  to  the  American  public  m  a  fonn 
not  unworthy  of  its  high  claim  as  a  profound  disauisition  on  the 
philosophy  of  republicah  institutions  as  exempUfied  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  brought  out  in  the  superb  typography  of  the  Cam' 
bridge  University  Press." 

CINCINNATI  DAILY  GAZETTE. 


;  Tocqueville  has  never  been  equalled  < 
of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  wc  have  seen  few  or  no  rivals  bearing 
an  English  imprint.  It  is  an  honor  not  only  to  the  publishers, 
but  to  the  book-trade  of  America." 

NEW  YORK  TIMES. 
"  In  its  mechanlcal  execution,  this  edition  approaches  what  xt 
is  so  difiicult  to  find  in  either  books  or  humanity,  — perfedlion." 

BOSTON  COURIER. 

"  It  is  onc  of  the  handsomest  and  most  tasteful  books  which 

have  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.    The  paper.  the  type, 

the  press-work,  the  binding,  are  all  of  the  first  quality.    The 

casket  is  worthy  of  the  gem ;  we  cannot  give  it  higher  praise." 
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BowerCs  Logic. 
A    TREATISE    ON     LOGIC, 

OR  THE  LAWS  OF  PURE  THOUGHT : 

Comprising  both  the  Aristotelic  and  the  Hamiltonian 

Analyses  of  Logical  Forms. 

By   FRANCIS    BOWEN, 

ALFORD  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL   PHILOSOrHY  IN  HARVARO 
UNIVBRSITY. 

zamo.     Cloth,  $3.oa 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR. 
**  There  was  great  need  for  just  such  a  book  as  this.  Whate- 
ly's  Logic  is  too  old  for  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  the 
great  work  of  Mill  deals  more  with  applied  and  concrete  thoughc 
Uian  with  the  abstract  laws  of  pure  thought  Professor  Bowen's 
work  is  fuUy  up  to  the  modem  state  of  the  science.  It  embodies 
the  results  reached  by  Hamilton.  Mansel,  Thomson,  De  Morgan, 
Boole,  Mill,  and  others,  who,  witnin  tfie  last  quarter  of  a  centurv, 
have  given  a  new  inipetus  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  thoup^ht 
and  the  theory  of  logicat  forms.  The  labors  of  Keiswetter,  Fnes, 
Bencke,  Dressler,  Drobisch,  and  others  among  the  Germans, 
have  also  been  placed  under  contribution.  We  have  thus  a  man- 
ual  for  coUegiate  study  and  for  the  perusal  of  professional  and 
educated  minds,  which  will  initiate  them  into  the  most  recent 
investi^tions.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  work  intro- 
duced  mto  our  institutions  for  advanced  instruction," 

THE   ROUND   TABLE. 

*'  There  has  been  in  our  language  an  open  field  and  a  pressing 
demand  for  a  treatise  of  the  character  which  Professor  Bowen  has 
sought  to  provide.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
meet  this  demand.  We  are  glad,  also,  to  find  that  he  has  met  it 
so  well.  A  simple  inspection  of  the  well-conceived  and  well- 
arranged  table  of  contents  is  sufiicient  to  convince  any  one  who 
is  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  with  other  treatises,  that  the 
author  has  been  very  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  leading 
themes  and  in  die  general  outline  of  his  subordinate  divisions. 

We  can  confidently  pronounce  this  work  to  bc  scholar- 

like  and  thorough  in  its  character,  and  most  honorable  to  the 
distinguished  position  and  reputation  of  its  respected  author." 
NEW-ENGLANDER. 

"The  plan  of  Professor  Bowen  is  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  works  which  we  have  named.  The  execution 
K  in  many  rcspects  deserving  of  hieh  commendation,  as  we 
should  expect  it  would  be  from  the  weU-known  abUity,  thorough- 
ness,  and  induspy  of  the  author.** 

ZION'S   HERALD. 

*'  As  it  regards  definition,  cleamess,  and  fulness  of  statement  of 
the  various  points  which  make  a  complete  scientific  treatise.  we 
think  the  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  better  text-book 
than  any  other  before  the  American  people." 
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Standard  College  Texl-Books. 


The  Motaphyaics  of  Sir  WilUam  Hamiltoa    Collectcd, 

Arranged,  aDd  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  CoUeget  aDd  Prirate  Stadents. 
By  Framcis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  PhiloBophy  In  Uaryard 
University.    12mo.    Cloth S2.00 

A  Treatise  on  Logic;  or,  The  Laws  of  Pare  Thought 

Oomprising  both  the  Aristotelio  and  the  Hamiltonian  Analyses  of  Logl- 
cal  Formt.  By  Framcxs  Bowkm,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Pbilosophy 
in  Uarvard  Universlty.    12mo.    Cloth .       .     2.00 

Chemical  Tables.    By  S.  P.  Shabples,  S.  B.    12mo.    Cloth    2.25 

First  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy.    B7  Pbof. 

J.  P.  CooKB,  Jb.    12mo.    Cl9th 5.M 

Analysia  of  English  Hietory.    By  D.  W.  Tubneb.    18mo. 

Cloth .50 

SeleotionB  from  the  Greek  HiBtorianB.  Arranged  in  the 
Order  of  Events.  With  Notes,  by  Cobmrlii»  C  Fbltoh,  LL.  B.,  lafce 
Pretident  of  Uarvard  University.    12mo.    Ualf  morooco       .       .       .     2.00 

Selections  from  Modem  Qreek  Writers,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.  With  Notes,  by  Cobnbuub  C.  Fkltoh,  LL.  D.,  hUe  President 
of  Uarvard  University.    12mo.    CloUi   .  L9I 

The  Panegyricufl  of  l80crate&    From  the  Textof  Bbehi. 

With  English  Notes,  by  CoBNBLiro  C.  Fblton,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of 
Barvard  Unirersily.    A  Bevised  EdiUon.    ISno.    Cloth.     .  .     1.00 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanea   With  Notes,  hy  Cobvtelius 

0.  Fblton,  LL.D.,  latePresidentofUanrardUniversity.   12mo.    Cloth    1.50 

The  BirdB  of  AriatophapeB.  With  Notes,  and  a  Metrical 
Table,  by  Cobnblius  C.  Fblton,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Uarvard 
University.    12mo.    Cloth 1.60 

B]rntaz  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb. 

By  W.  W.  QooDwiN,  Ph.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in 
Harvard  Unlversity.    Bevised  Edition.    12mo.    Cloth  ....    1.75 

Horaoe.   With  English  Notes,  hy  Rey.  A.  J.  Macleavtb,  M.  A. 

Bevised  and  Edited  by  B.  H.  Chisb,  A.  M.    12mOb    Cloth     .       .       .    1.7i 
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Standard  CoUege  Text-Books. 

Cicero's  Tnsculan  DisputationB.  BookFirst:  TheDream 
of  Sciplo  •,  and  Extracts  fh>m  the  Dialogaes  on  Old  Age  and  Friend- 
ihip.    Witli  Engiish  Motes,  b/ Thomas  Chasb,  A.  M.    Idmo.    Cloth    .  $Ltt 

M.  Tullii  CiceroniB  pro  A.  Cluentio  Habito  Oratio 

ad  Jadioes.    With  SngliBh  Notes,  by  Adstis  Sticknbt,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  CoUege,  Hartford,  Conn.    12mo.    Ciotli .       .    1.00 

A  German  Reader  for  Beginners.  Compiled  by  Berna.rd 
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The  Book  of  Praiae.  From  the  .Best  English  Hymn- 
Writers.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Bodndbll  Palmbb.  16mo.  Ma- 
roonvellam 1.25 

The  Pilgrim'8  Progress.  From  thfs  World  to  that  which  is 
to  come.  By  John  Bitntan.  With  niastrations  by  Stothard.  16mo. 
YeUnm  cloth 1.26 

A  Book  of  Qolden  Deeds  of  all  Times  and  all  Lands. 
Qathered  and  Narrated  by  the  Aathor  of  *<The  Heir  of  Bedclyfre.*» 
16mo.    Greenveliam 1.25 

The  Jest-Book.    The  choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sa^rings.    Se- 

lected  and  Arranged  by  Mabk  Lxmon.    16mo.    Green  vellum       .       .     L26 

The  Ballad  Book.    A  Selection  of  the  choicest  British  Bal- 

lads.    Edited  by  Wiluam  Alungham.    16mo.    Yellam  .        .     1.25 
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C.  F.  Albxahdbb.    16mo.    Yellam 1.25 
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Elegant  Standard  Books. 


THE   GOLDEN  TREASURY  JUVENILE. 

Dream  Children.  Bj  the  Author  of  "  Seven  Little  People 
and  their  Frieodfl.*'  Fall-page  Illiutratioiig,  after  Designs  by  WHin, 
with  Orxuimental  Inltials  illastrating  each  Story.    16mo.    Tellumdoth  91^ 


The  Poems  of  Thomaa  Gray.    Illustrated.    A  new  and 

elegant  £dition.    8mall4to.    Morocco  Cloth  ...  .       .    1.76 

Demoovacy  in  America.  Bj  Alexis  db  Tocqtteyillb. 
Tranalated  by  IlBNRr  Rrbvk,  Esq.  Edited,  with  Notes,  the  Translation 
revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  and  the  Additions  made  to  the 
reoent  Paris  Editions  now  first  translated,  by  Francts  Bowbm,  Alford 
Professor  of  Moral  Phllosophy  in  Ilarvard  Un^versity.  Elegantly  printed 
on  lioen  paper  at  the  University  Press.  fioond  in  maroon  vellum.  2 
vols.    PostSvo 6.00 

American  Inatitutiona  Bj  Ds  TocQnEviLLB.  Being  a 
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BOWEN'S  HAMILTON'S  METAPHYSICS. 

THE  METAPHYSICS  OP  SIE  WTLLTAW  HAMILTOS. 

Collected,  Arranged,  and  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  CoUeges  and  Pii- 
vate  Students.  By  Francis  Bowen,  A.  M.,  Alford  Frofessor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Hanrard  College.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  publishen  take  pleasure  in  stating  tliat  this  work  has  met  with  gieat  &Tor, 
and  has  alreadjr  been  introdaced  as  a  text-book  in  aU  the  principal  colleges  and 
inBtitations  of  leaming  in  the  ooantry. 

Extmctjrom  the  Editor^s  Prefcuii. 

"  As  any  course  of  instruction  in  the  Philoeophy  of  Mind  at  the  preaent  day 
must  be  very  imperfect  which  does  not  compriae  a  tolerably  full  view  of  Hamilton'8 
Metaphysics,  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  preaent  TOlome,  to  prepare  a  text-book 
which  shoald  contain,  in  his  own  laBguage,  the  substanee  of  all  that  he  has  writtm 
upon  the  subject.  For  this  purpose,  the  ^Lectures  on  Metaphysics'  have  been 
taken  as  thto  basis  of  the  work  }  and  I  have  freely  abridged  them  by  striking  oat 
the  repetitions  and  redundancies  in  which  they  abound,  and  omitdng  also,  in  great 
part,  the  load  of  eitations  and  references  that  they  contain,  as  theee  are  of  inf<nnor 
interest  except  to  a  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  or  as  marks  of  tiie  sta- 
pendoos  emdition  of  the  author.". 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wcdker^  kOe  President  of  Hixrvard  Univernty^  in  a  note  to  the 
editor,  says  of  the  book :  "Having  examined  it  with  some  care,  I  cannot  refirain 
from  congratulatiog  you  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  You  have  given  the 
Metapbysics  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his  own  words,  and  yet  in  a  form  admixn- 
bly  adapted  to  therecitation-room,  and  also  to  private  studenfas." 

Prof.  X  Torrey^  JJniversity  of  Vermont. 
«  The  editor  has  left  scarcely  any thing  to  be  desired.    The  work  presentn  in  short 
compass  the  Philosophy  of  Sur  W,  HamUton,  in  his  own  langnage,  moro  completely 
and  satisfactorily  than  many  students  would  find  It  done  by  tho  author  himself  in 
the  whole  series  of  his  voluminous  and  scattered  produotions.'' 

JVowi  the  North  Ameriean  Review, 

«  Mr.  Bowen^s  eminenee  as  a  soholar,  thlnker,  and  writer  in  thfs  department,  his 
large  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  his  experimental  use  of  the  » Lectures »  as  a  text- 
book,  might  have  giTen  the  assurance,  which  he  has  fully  Terified,  that  so  delicate 
an  editorial  task  woald  be  thoroughly,  faithfally,  and  snooessfaHy  performed.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  If  Sir  WilUam  were  stiU  liTing,  the  tolame  would  haTe  his  co»- 
dial  impnmatur ;  uA  the  students  of  oar  eoUeges  are  to  be  eongra,taIated  that  the 
labors  of  the  great  master  of  Metaphysieal  Science  are  now  rendeied  mnoh  mor« 
aTaiUng  for  their  beneflt,  than  they  were  m»de,  perbi^s  than  they  could  haT«  been 
made,  by  his  own  liand." 
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THE  PANEGYRICUS  OF  ISOCRATES. 

From  the  Text  of  Bkemi,  wi^h  EngUsh  Notes  by  C.  C.  Feltox, 
LL.D.,  late  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literatare  ia  Harvard 
Uniyersity.  Third  Edition.  Bevised.  12mo.  pp.  135.  Price, 
$1.00. 


ExtraetJ^om  the  Prefeux. 

**  The  Paoegyrieiu  haa  been  nelected  for  public&tion,  partly  beeanse  it  Is  ao  ez- 
oellent  specimen  of  the  best  manner  of  I»ocrates,  and  partljr  because,  by  its  plan,  it 
presents  a  review  of  the  tiistory  of  Athens  from  the  uythicai  ages  down  to  the 
period  foilowing  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  It  is  a  convenient  worJc  to  make  the 
text-book  forlessons  in  Greek  liiatory,  affording  a  oentraL  point  aioand  which  to 
aasembie  the  leading  events." 

Fromthe  CommonvoeaUh, 

"  The  Panegyricos  of  Isocratea,  edited  by  the  late  Preaident  Felton,  of  Hanrard 
UniTersity,  has  jost  appeared  in  a  new  edition  revised  by  Professor  Goodwin,  the 
■uccessor  of  Mr.  Felton  in  the  Greek  chair  at  that  University.  The  oration  itself  is 
as  ikmiliar  to  all  ««holars  as  the  best  of  the  twunty-one  extant  speeches  of  Mi]ton's 
*  old  man  eloqaent.'  It  is  an  encomiom  on  Athena,  her  material,  intellectual,  and 
moral  greatness,  and  her  claims  to  the  chiclf  plaoe  among  the  Grecian  States.  De- 
liveied  or  published  at  a  time  when  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  almost  unquea- 
tioned,  —  before  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Epaminondaa  liad  broken  the  charm  of 
fhe  Laoedemonian  name, — it  is  a  flne  compend  of  the  mythicai  and  the  authentio 
hlstory  of  the  Attic  Commonwealth  and  far  superior  in  truth  of  matter  and  graces 
of  style  to  the  Funerai  Oration  of  Lysias,  on  a  klndred  theme.  In  Isocrates,  in- 
'deed,  Grecian  rhetoric,  as  di8tia^i.thed  from  oratory,  reached  its  perfection,  and 
few  writers  In  any  tongue  haye  excelled  him  in  clear  and  splendid  diction.  The 
nerroua  and  manly  style  of  Demosthenes  may  be  contrasted  with  It  •,  thp  one  had 
the  elegance  of  a  wrlter,  the  other  the  trenchant  force  of  a  popular  orator. 

•«  The  Panegyricnfl  was  the  Fourth  of  Jnly.Oration  of  the  Athenian».  But  thto 
of  Isocrates  is,  by  way  of  eminenee.  the  Panefcnricus.  It  Is  here  printed  by  Sever, 
Irancis,  &  Co.  in  the  Greek  text,  with  copions  Engllah  notes  by  Mr.  Felton,  who 
delighted  to  ponr  out  on  his  readers  the  wealth  af  hlstoric  and  illustnitlve  learning 
wfaich  he  possessed.  The  critioal  skill,  whieh  he  was  lexs  fond  of  displaying.  is  in 
this  edition  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  Profew»or  Goodwin,  whose  work  on  Greek 
Syntax  has  already  made  him  a  hlgh  authority  in  ma^ters  of  construction  and  dis- 
puted  texts. 

"  The  volume  before  os  ia  neatly  printed,  and  does  credit  to  the  publlBhera  aa 
weU  as  to  tlie  editors." 

From  tke  Bibliotheea  Saera, 

"  Messrs.  Sever,  Frands,  fc  Co.,  Cambridse,  have  publlxhed  a  new  edition  of  the 
Panegyricns  of  Isocrates.  The  present  edition  Is  edited  by  Proferaor  Goodwln,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  has  added  grammatical  and  other  notes,  which  prlve  in- 
ereased  value  to  the  vnlume.  The  Panegyricns  is  one  of  the  best  ppecimenfl  of 
Isocrates  ;  and  the  apparatua  flimished  in  thla  attraoUve  addiUon  will  fully  meet 
the  wants  of  the  student." 
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THE  CLOUDS  OF  AKISTOPHANES. 

With  Notes  hy  C  C.  Felton,  LL.  D.,  late  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  in  Harvard  UniVersity.  12mo.  Fifth  Edition.  pp. 
236.    Frice,  $  1.50. 


Extraetjrom  the  Prefaee. 
"  The  greatness  of  ihe  genius  of  Aristophanes  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and 
ih«  value  of  his  comedies  aa  iliastratioos  of  the  political  antiquities,  the  life, 
morals,  and  manners  of  Athens,  is  not  fully  understood.  The  truth  is,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  information  upon  the  workiog  of  the  Attic  institutions,  which, 
had  all  his  plays  been  lost,  we  should  have  yainly  sought  for  in  the  works  of  other 
authors.  No  intelligent  reader  can  doubt  tliat  Atistophanes  was  a  man  of  the  most 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  political  institutions  of  his  age,  no  reader  of  poetio 
fancy  can  faii  to  see  that  he  possessed  an  extraordinary  creative  genius.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  study  his  works  attentively ,  without  feeling  that  his  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ter  minds  of  the  Attio  drama.  The  brightest  flashes  of  s  poetical  spirit  are  con- 
fltantly  breaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the  broadest  merriment  and  the  sharpest 
satire.  An  imagination  of  endless  yariety  informs  those  lyrical  passages  which  gem 
his  works,  and  are  among  the  most^  precious  brilliants  of  the  Greek  language.    In 

the  drawing  of  characters  his  plays  exbibit  consummate  skill The  copiedy 

of  the  Clouds  is,  fnr  many  reasons,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
theatrical  literature  of  Athens.  Though,  like  every  other  comedy,  its  wit  turns 
upon  local  and  temporary  relations,  it  has,  what  is  not  common  to  every  other 
comedy,  a  moral  import  of  permanent  value.  It  was  written  at  a  time  of  great 
changes  in  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  bears  marks  of  its  aathor's 
determined  opposition  to  the  new  ethical  and  philosophical  views  that  were  eating 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  national  virtues." 

Prefcue  to  the  Fourth  Edition. 

**  In  this  new  edition  of  the  Clouds  the  commentary  has  been  reyised,  corrected, 
and  in  some  instances  enlarged.  An  Appendix  to  the  Notes  has  been  added,  con- 
ti^ning  references  to  Professor  Goodwin's  *Syntax  of  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the 
Oreek  Verb,'  a  work  which  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the  most  yaluable 
liids  to  the  student  in  acquijring  a  knowledge  of  the  reflnements  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gnage. 

"The  ^louds  is  one  of  the  three  or  fonr  pieces  of  Aristophanes  which  are  . 
least  tainted  with  indecency  and  «oarseness.  Nothing  therefore  has  been  omitted 
from  the  text  of  this  edition,  as  but  little  danger  is  apprehended  to  tbe  morals  of 
yonng  men  from  a  few  freaks  of  an  o)d  Athenian*s  gamesome  imagination,  to  be 
interpreted  only  by  an  assidaous  use  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon.  ....  The  text 
of  this  edition  of  the  Clouds  is  printed  from  Dindorfs  PoHtaj  fcenici  Grseci.  In 
Bome  few  passages  the  readings  of  Hermann  hare  been  preferred,  In.the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  Notes,  the  labors  of  others  have  been  freely  used,  particularly  the 
elegant  eommentariefl  of  that  elegant  Hellenist,  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  editions  of  the 
separate  oomedies,  notwithstanding  occasional  errors  in  minute  points  of  Greek 
grammar,  are  an  honor  to  English  scholarshlp.  The  exc^lent  edition  of  the  Cloud^ 
by  Theodor  Kock  has  been  consulted,  and  valuable  remarks  have  occasionally  been 

taken  froni  his  Commentary Some  of  the  m»tpri»l<»  of  the  notes  and  illus- 

trations  have  been  drawn  from  the  ed1tor's  personal  observations  in  Greece ;  others 
are  drawn  from  the  curious  analogies  of  the  follies  and  impostures  flourishing  in 
the  present  day,  with  those  effectively  and  wittily  handled  by  the  poet."    . 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  AEISTOPHANES. 

With  Notts  by  C.  C  Felton,  LL.  D.,  late  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  ia  Hanrard  Universily.  Third  Edition.  Bevised. 
12mo.    pp.  235.    Frice,  $  1.50. 


Extract  frtm  tke  Pr^fhce, 

**  Th*  Birds  of  Ariffcophanes  has  always  be«ii  Ngardtd  es  Ofoe  of  hls  moit  deligbfc- 
Itil  piecefl.  Lilce  the  Cloudj,  it  ia  comparatlTely  ftee  firoai  the  objectionable  licenra 
ot  ttkooght  aod  laogoage  whieh  deforms  Bewml  of  hia  plays  to  euch  a  degree  ttuit 
tfa^  eaonot  be  need  In  eehooto  aod  colleges.  It  is  tnie  thei«  are  eome  paaeagBB 
in  thin  play  aleo  too  freely  esEeeoted*,  bot  it  hae  been  decided,  on  mature  reflectlon, 
to  let  them  Btand,  bo  at  to  ofter  the  drama  entire,  on  the  principles  which  gofded 
my  declBion  in  editing  the  Cloads.  The  tezt  of  this  edition  is  reprfnted  from  th^ 
Poetes  Scenici  of  Dindorf.  ....  I  liaTe  endeayored  to  explain  from  other  sources 
a  braneh  of  the  subject  to  which  Mttle  attention  has  heretofore  been  giyen',  —  I  meaa 
the  nataral  faistory  of  the  birds,  wfaich  are  rery  entertainiog  figares  among  tlie  per- 
sons  of  the  play.  I  suspected  that  the  poet^a  seleetion  of  birds  was  not  niade  at 
random,  but  that,  in  every  instanoe,  they  were  efaosen  with  a  special  meaning,  aad 
to  eflect  a  particular  purpose  in  point  of  art.  In  considering  the  play  from  this 
point  of  view,  I  liave  been  much  indebted  to  my  friend  and  coUeague,  Professor 
Agassiz,  of  whoBe  profound  and  eomprehensiTe  knowledge  of  ornithology  I  liaye 
been  permitted  to  ayail  myself  in  attempting  to  determioe  the  speeies  of  some  of  tho 
birds  not  hitfaerto  identified*,  and  I  haye  come  to  the  eonclusion  that,  in  all  cases, 
the  charaeter  and  habits  of  the  birds  are  exaetly  and  earioosly  adapted  to  the  parts 
they  perform  in  the  comedy,  showiog  Aristophaoes  to  haye  been  a  careful  obeerrer 

of  oature  as  well  as  a  consummate  poet Oreat  care  has  beeo  taken  to  illn«- 

trate  the  political  iUa8ionfl,and  the  application  of  judicial  expresBions,  in  the 

coarBe  of  the  pieee The  satire  of  the  birds  is  more  playfol,  comprehensiTO 

and  genial  thao  that  of  aoy  other  of  the  poefs  oomedieB.    The  spirit  of  parody  and 
borlesque,  which  is  a  general  trait  in  the  Aristophanic  drama,  here  diaplays  iteelf 
.  moBt  f^ly  and  amusingly. 

**  The  dithyrambie  poets  in  general  are  ooBparingly  rldlculed ;  the  phikMOphen 
and  men  of  science  are  not  allowed  to  pass  untouohed ;  wfaile  profligates  aad  im- 
poetors  of  erery  class  and  deflcription  are  here  as  well  as  in  the  *  Clonds,'  held  op 
to  scom  and  eontempf 


P^om  Pro/.  North  o/HdmiUoH  CoOege. 

"  President  Feltoo  liad  intellectual  gifMaad  attainments  which  eBpeoially  fitted 
falm  for  the  diflicalt  work  of  editing  Aristopttanes.  His  edition  of  the  *■  Birds  of 
Aristophanes,'  published  by  Serer,  Francis,  &  Co.,  is  worthy  to  be  more  generally 
introduced  among  the  Oreek  Studies  in  the  colleges  of  our  country." 
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C1CER0'S  TUSCULAN  DISPUTATIONS. 

Book  First :  The  Dream  of  Scipio,  and  Extracts  from  the  Diaiogues 
on  Old  Age  and  Friendship.  With  English  Notes  hj  Thomas 
Chase,  A.  M.    Seyenth  Edition,    pp«  208.    Price^  $  1.25. 


Eztradfiim  iJU  Prtfate, 

"  Together  with  the  flnt  book  of  the  TiueulAn  Dispatations,  the  editor  has  ben 
pieseated  the  Somnittia  Sdpioals,  and  extraets  from  the  dialogaes  De  SeMOtate 
and  De  AmicitLa}  thos  oombining  ail  the  pawages  in  the  works  of  Cicero  in  which 
the  qaeetion  of  tlie  Immortaiity  of  the  Soal  is  diacaseed.  Besides  the  intrinslc  inter- 
est  and  yalae  of  tliese  treatises  as  oontaining  the  maturest  decisions  of  old  philosophy 
upon  a  qoestion  of  aniversal  and  nearest  concem,  they  are  adorned  with  a  grace  of 
style  and  liappiness  of  illastratioa  ohanusteristio  of  their  aathor  and  worttay  of  tbeir 
subject  None  of  the  philosopliical  works  of  Cioero  holds  a  liigher  rank  tban  the 
Tnscolan  Dispatatlons  for  beauty  of  laagaage  and  eleration  of  sentiment^  in  tbe 
Dream  of  Scfpio  the  liTely  narratiye  and  poetfc  coioring  enhasoe  the  admlratton 
which  the  loftiness  of  Its  Tiews  cannot  fail  to  ezcite}  and  ttie  dialogaes  on  Old  Age 
and  Friendsliip  bave  always  been  regarded  as  treasares  of  thoaght  and  models  of 
composition.  ....  The  tezt  of  the  book  of  the  Tnsculan  Disputations  is  founded 
cliiefly  upon  the  admirable  editions  of  Moser  and  Kiihner}  but  those  of  OrelU, 
Nobbe,  and  Tischer  tiaye  been  oompared  on  eyery  passage,  and  Tarious  old  editions 
consnited  in  doubtfal  cases.  ....  Tbe  Notea  are  designed  to  caU  attention  to  the 
most  important  pecnUaiitles  of  construction,  and  to  ezplain  the  most  serious  diffl- 
eulties  of  syntax  and  interpretation,  without  the  lojastice  to  tlie  student  of  robbing 
him  entlrely  of  the  plealhre  and  adTantage  of  sunnoonting  obstaoles  by  liifl  owb  un- 
aided  effort.  Particular  attentien  Ims  been  given  to  the  iUustration  of  the  subjuno- 
tive  mood  ;  and  it  is  beUeved  that  there  is  not  in  the  book  an  iostance  of  its  use 
where  the  principles  upon  whlch  it  depends  liaTe  not  been  set  fortli,  ia  WOrds  or  by 
references,  in  some  part  of  the  notes.  Svery  teaiBlier  wiU  adcnowledge  the  pro- 
priety  of  devoting  especial  labor  to  the  elucidatlon  of  a  form  that  oonveys  so  many 
delicate  shades  of  meaning,  and  upon  wbich  so  much  of  the  beanty  and  ezpressiTe- 
ness  of  the  Latin  ianguage  depends.  On  tbis  point,  as  on  many  others,  great 
assistance  lias  beea  deriTed  ftom  the  Latln  Orammar  of  MadTig,  whose  translator, 
Mr.  Woods  (^Ox/ord,  1849),  has  rendered  a  sefTloe  to  EDgHeh  scholarship  by 
maklng  am  admimbl^  treaUse  accessible,  whlch  bears  the  marks,  on  eTery  page,  of 
the  discemment  aod  cleameBS  of  a  master  mhid.  From  tliis  work  laige  qaotatio>iis 
are  made  in  tlie  notes.  Tbe  deriTation  and  force  of  the  particles— a  polnt  whose 
elucldadon  is  of  hardly  lese  importanoe  than  that  of  the  subJanctlTe  for  a  eorreet 
understanding  of  tlie  language  —  haTO  also  recelTed  attentlon,  partioularly  in  tbe 
Dotes  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  Cato  Major,  and  Laelius.  The  biographical  notes 
are  designed  rather  as  goides  to  the  Ciassical  DietionaTy  tban  eompietedescriptions. 
Frequent  reference  lias  been  made  to  Zumpt^s  Orammar,  Beek's  Latln  Syntax, 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Orammar,  and  tbe  American  Translation  of  Freund*s 
Lexicon.'* 
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HORACE. 

The  Works  of  Horace.  With  English  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Abthur 
Macleane,  A.  M.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 
Bevised  and  Edited  bj  Reginald  H.  Chask,  A.  M.  12mo. 
Cloth.    Price,  $  1.75. 


Thte  edition  of  Honee  is  snbBtantiftUy  the  same  with  the  Abridgment  of  the 
eelebratod  edition  of  Macleane  in  the  '*  Blbliotheca  Classica,"  only  saeh  changes 
baTing  been  made  in  tbe  notes  as  t^eemed  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
students  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  Arguments  of 
the  Odes  have  been  introduoed  from  the  larger  work}  and  Dr.  Beck's  Introduction 
to  the  Metree  has  been  appended  to  the  Notes. 

The  text  is  the  same  as  in  the  larger  edition.  There  may  be  found  some  little 
changes  in  the  respect  of  interpretation,  but  not  such  as  to  cause  any  embarrasa- 
ment  to  those  who  may  happen  to  oonsult  both  editions.  Discu^sions  respecting 
the  Tarious  readings  haTe  been  omitted  ;  the  information  and  assistanoe  contained 
in  the  Introductions  have  been  for  the  moet  part  condensed  and  transferred  to  the 
Motes.  A  few  more  passages  hare  been  translated,  and  some  notes  haye  been  added 
wliich  were  not  thought  necessary  in  the  larger  edition.  General  remarks  have 
been  almoet  entirely  omitted,  as  weli  as  discussions  on  dispnted  points  and  the 
▼arious  opinions  of  other  editions. 

The  high  character  of  the  English  edition  of  Macleane,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the 
American  Editor  in  his  preparation  of  the  work,  hare  rendered  the  present  edition 
highly  acceptable  in  the  Taxioos  colleges  and  seminaries  where  ife  bas  come  into 


CICERO  PRO  CLUENTIO. 

M.  T.  Ciccronis  pro  A.  Cluentio  Habito  Oratio  ad»Judices  ;  with  Eng- 
lish  Notes  by  A.  Sticknet,  A.  M.,  late  Professpr  of  Latin  in 
Trinity  CoUege.    12mo.     Cloth.    pp.  144.    Price,  $1.00. 


*'  Extraetfrom  the  Prtfaee. 

"  The  present  edition  of  Cicero  pro  Cluentlo  is  intended  as  a  text-bpok  for  college 
upe.  Th«  Notes  are  designed  to  supply  the  student  only  with  such  information  in 
rei^pect  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  scope  of  the  argument  as  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  Oration.  Grammatiolil  peculianties  are  also  noticed  to 
a  considerable  extent,  especlallv  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Oration. 

'*The  text  was  already  printed  before  the  editor  undertook  the  prepMration  of  the 
notes.  It  is  simply  a  reprint  of  that  of  Klots,  as  it  appears  in  the  Teubner  edition, 
nublished  at  Leipzig.  In  a  few  cases  Tarious  readings  haTe  been  giTen  m  the  notes, 
where  they  afforded  aid  in  the  explanation  of  any  particular  passage.  The  editions 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  notes  are  those  of  Professor  ilamsay,  Glasgow, 
1858-,  of  Klotz,  liCipzig,  1836-39',  of  i:iassen,  Bonn,  1831}  of  George  Long,  London, 
1855;  of  Garatoni,  Naples,  1789,  and  the  Commentary  of  Miinutius.  The  gram- 
mars  referred  to  are  those  of  Zumpt,  Madrig,  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard.  Ihe 
references  are,  howcTer,  alraost  entirely  to  Zumpt,  as  there  is  at  present  no  gen- 
erally  accessible  edition  of  MadTig.  An  Introduction  and  an  outline  of  the  fcpeecii 
are  preflxed,  with  the  sections  numbered  for  the  purposeof  referenoe  in  the 
notes." 
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SELECTIONS  FfiOM  MODERN  QEEEK  WKITERS. 

In  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Notes  by  C.  C.  Felton,  LL.  D.,  late 
Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  12mo. 
Cloth.    pp.  214.    Price,  $  1.25. 


Extraet  from  th»  Pr^aee. 

**  The  object  of  this  little  yolame  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Greek  students  in  the 
United  States  a  book  which  may  ezhibit  the  present  state  of  the  Greek  langaage,  as 
mritten  and  epoken  by  cultivated  men,  and  the  character  of  the  popular  language 
as  ezhibited  in  those  simple  and  beautiful  poems,  the  Klephtic  ballads  and  the 
festiTe  songs  of  Christopoulos.  The  selections  Iiaye  been  made  with  particular 
zeference  to  the  history  and  condition  of  Greece.  I  haye  liinited  myself  to  a  faw 
authors,  and  haye  taken  only  paesages  bearing  upon  the  subject  and  having  an 
interest  and  yalue  of  themselves.  Of  the  numerous  discourses  deliyered  on  yarious 
oocasions,  I  haye  selected  only  two.  Both,  I  think,  are  distinguished  for  thdr 
eloquence  and  the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  the  memory  of  those  whom  they 
conunemorate.  Their  authors  aie  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  living  Greeks. 
.....  The  few  Elephtic  ballads  here  offered  to  the  reader  are  such  as  exhibit  the 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  among  the  simple  and  liardy  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  spontaneously  sprang  up  ;  or  such  as  celebrate  heroes  and  heroic  acts 
during  the  Turkish  domination  and  the  war  of  the  Reyolution.  On  account  of  Its 
historical  importance,  as  well  as  its  martial  spirit,  I  regarded  the  War-Song  of 
Rhegas  as  a  fitting  close  to  these  strains  of  natiye  poetry.  *  The  grace  and  gayety  of 
Christopoulos,  and  his  delicate  poetical  genius,  induced  me  to  end  the  yolume  with 
a  few  specimens  of  the  anacrebntic  sougs  of  thi.^  fayorite  author.  The  few  notes  at 
the  end  are  intended  only  to  explain  words  and  phrases  which  cannot  be  easily 
made  out  by  one  famiiiar  with  the  Ancient  Greek,  and  with  some  Modern  Greek 
Grammar,  —  as  that  of  Mr.  Sophocles. 

«  The  Greek,  as  spoken  at  the  present  day,  is  substantially  the  language  £hat  * 
was  spoken  in  the  Alezandrine  and  Byzantine  periods  j  but  there  are  important  dis- 
tinctions  between  the  ancient  and  modern,  growing  out  of  changes  in  the  structure 
no  less  than  modifications  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Nearly  all  the  words  now  em- 
ployed  by  educated  Greeks  are  the  same  tliat  were  used  by  their  ancestors  j  but 
the  grammar  of  the  language  is  modern.  ....  The  book  is  intended  to  be  read  in 
oonnection  with  the  Ancicnt  Greek  j  and  so  reading  it,  the  student  will  find  few 
difficulties,  ezcept  in  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  popular  poetry,  or  the  tities 
of  offleial  and  other  persons,  which  belong  whoUy  to  modem  history.'* 
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A  TREATISE  OX  LOGIC ; 

Or  TheLcwBof  PBreThoiigliL  Compriniig  bodi  tlie  Aristotciic  and 
tbe  HamilfoiiMni  Ainlrsci  of  Logical  Fonns.  Bj  Fkascis 
BowEV,  AUbfd  Proteor  of  Moral  Philoeoplij  ia  Hanrazd  Um- 
vcnitj.    12III0.    Ootli.    Fkio^$2iML 


^9m  A»  Mmad  naU, 

i  Hiif  won  to  M  ■dMMir-^ks  snd  ttoraiigli  bi  ib 


"  Am  tegudt  dcflaftloii,  denMM,  aadfiilBMi  flf  ■tetgiiwt  af  llwwioat 
«liieh  oMk*  A  eonpleto  aekBttte  tieatiM,  we  tbink  he  lias  ■nceeeded  im 
*  bottar  test-feook  tteB  e^r  odMT  betofe  tfae  Anericaa  people." 

JVmi  tke  Jfem  Emglmmdtr, 

"  The  pleii  ct  Pwiaeor  Bonreii  ia  laeiv  eoMpRheQaire  tfaan  fliat  ef  ThoBMOii, 
BaMiltoD,  or  Wilaoiu  The  ezeeaCloii  ia  in  Biaoy  leepeeta  deeerTing  of  Ingh  eon- 
■MDdatkm,  M  we  ahoald  expect  it  to  be,  from  tfae  veli-knoini  abilitj,  thoroiii^- 
ncM,  and  iodutxy  of  tlie  aathor." 

fVvM  tke  Boftist  Qaarferlf . 

"  Thia  «orfc  of  Profeeeor  Bowen'a  pneenta  the  veoalta  oT  logieal  stody,  hoth  in 
aocient  and  modem  timcs,  within  a  comparatively  BmaU  eompaas,  and  with  gveat 
diflcrimination  and  sliill.  He  ie  tlioroaghly  master  of  the  scienee,  and  has  digested 
all  tliat  liis  predecessorv  hare  wrltteo;  and  ftom  the  diTeree  systems  and  oppoifaig 
theories  lie  haa  erolved  a  eomplete  logieal  system,  In  wbieh  his  own  pontiTe  een- 
tribations  appear  with  no  inconsiderable  promiiMnf*e  and  aid  not  a  little  in  giving 
completeness  and  nnity  to  the  resalt.  It  is  a  woric  reqairing  to  be  stodied  wiUi 
care  and  patience  in  order  to  arrire  at  the  mastery  of  its  reasonings  and  the  ftill 
comprehension  of  the  science  as  nnfolded  by  Professor  Bowen.  The  work  here  nn- 
dertaken  coald  hardly  hare  fallen  into  more  competent  Imnds,  and  the  volame 
promisM  to  stand  pr»-«minent  among  treatises  of  ito  claM.'' 

^01»  the  BiUiotheea  Saem. 

*'Tbe  pfMent  work  is  an  indez  of  the  great  progresa  whieh  tfae  sdenee  of  Logle 
bas  made,  in  this  coantry  and  in  Eogland,  daring  the  last  thirty  years.  ThoM 
who  studied  Prof.  IIedge'8  Loglc  forty  years  ago,  will  scaxoely  recogniae  tfae  aame 
subject  as  it  is  treated  in  the  prerant  yolume.  The  aatfaor  has  thoroughly  stadied 
tbe  science  ia  ite  present  state  of  adTanoement,  faas  inoorporated  into  his  TOlume 
what  is  common  to  tfae  dififorent  systems,  and  reTlews  sach  questions  as  are  stiU 
noMttled.  The  book  will  at  once  toke  its  place  as  the  best  tezt-lxHric  on  the  sub- 
JectofwhlGhittceats. 
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THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 


SELECTIONS  EROM  THE  GEEEK  HISTOEIANS. 

Airanged  in  the  order  of  eyents.    With  Notes  by  Cornelius  C. 
.  Fblton,   Fresident   of  HArvard   Unlversity.      12mo.     Cloth 
$  2.00. 

♦     ■ 

In.  thts  work  the  most  famous.  events  of  Greek  History  are  given  from 
different  authors,  chronologically  arranged.  In  this  way  a  complete  course 
of  reading  in  tbis  departmeut  oan  be  pursued  in  one  book,  and  the  trouble 
of  ehanging  from  the  works  of  one  author  to  those  of  another  in  a  great 
degree  obviated.  The  name  of  the  late  President  Felton  gives  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  the  selection,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
tfae  plan  has  been  iu  every  respect  universally  approved.  To  show  the 
extent  of  the  gronnd  covered,  a  list  of  the  authors  is  given,  together  with 
the  subjects  of  tlie  extracts  respectively  taken  from  them  :  — 

DIODORUS  SICULUS.  — The  Muses;  Herakle»  ;  Orpheus  ;  the  Ar- 
gouauts ',  the  Sevea  at  Thebes  and  the  Epigoni,  Oinomaos,  Tantalos,  &c. 

THUCYDIDES.  —  Ancient  condition  of  Hellas. 

HEBODOTUS.  ^  Capture  of  Miletos  and  Subjection  of  the  other  lonians; 
Expedition  of  Mardonios  ;  Kmbassv  sent  by  Darius  to  Greece  ;  Expe- 
dition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes  ;  Battle  of  Marathon  ;  Succession  of 
Xerxes  to  the  Throne  ;  Debate  upon  the  Invasion  of  Greece  ;  March  of 
the  l^ersians  ;  Preparations  of  the  Greeks  ;  Battle  of  Thermopylai ; 
Sea-Fights  near  Artemision  ;  Occnpation  of  Salamis  by  the  AtFieni- 
ans  ;  Battle  of  Salamis  ;  Battle  of  riataia  ;  Battle  of  Mykale  ;  Siege 
and  Capture  of  Sestos. 

THUCYDIDES.  —  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  Con^ess  at  Sparta  ;  Speech  of 
Pericles  ;  Attempt  upon  Plataia  ;  Public  l*eelingin  Greece  ;  Resouices 
of  Athens  ;  First  Invasion  of  Attica  ;  Pubiic  Funerul  of  those  who  feil 
in  the  First  Summer  ;  Defence  of  Pericles  ;  His  Death  and  Ciiaracter ; 
Siege  of  Plataia  ;  Attack  on  the  Peiraieus ;  Revolt  of  I^esbos  ;   Am- 

Shipolis  ;  Fifty  Years'  Treatv  ;  Battle  of  Mantineia  ;  Debate  on  the 
icilian  Expedition  ;  Final  Scenes  of  the  Sioilian  Expedition ;  Effects 
of  the  Disasters  in  Sicily  ;  Oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  its 
Overthrow  ;  Sea-Fight  off  Kynos-Seraai 

XENOPHON.  — Retum  of  Alkibiades  ;  Sea-Fight  near  Arg!nouj«ai  ;  Bat- 
tle  of  Aigospotamoi ;  Taking  of  Athen»  by  Lysandros  ;  The  Thirty 
Tyrants  anrl  their  Overthrow  ;  Peace  of  Antalkidas  j  Battle  of  Leuktra; 
Battle  of  Mantineia. 

PIODORUS  SICULUS.  — Accession  of  King  Philip  ;  Capture  of  Ol.vn- 

thos  ;  End  of  the  Phocian  War  ;  Battle  of  Chaironeia  ;  Death  of  Philip. 

ARRIAN.  —  Destraction  of  Thebes  ;  Battle  of  Issos  ;  Death  of  Alexander. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS.  — The  Lamian  War. 

POLYBIUS.  -<-  The  Achaian  League  ;  Battle  of  Sellasia  ;  Philopoimen 
Freedom  of  Hellas  proclaimed. 

PAUSANIAS.  —  Capture  of  Korinthos  ;  Catastrophe. 
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CHEMICAL   TABLES. 

By  Stephen  P.  Shabplbs,  S.  B.    12ina    Cloth.    pp.  192.    Price, 
$2.25. 

♦  ■- 

The  work  was  nndertaken  at  the  snggestion  of  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  wa8  executed  under  his  immediate  personal 
superviaion.    In  reference  to  it  he  says  :  — 

**  Burinir  the  prepRnitlon  of  Mr.  Sharples^s  work  I  have  had  repeated  oppnrtnnitiet 
to  ohserve  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  .  All  th«  tables  have  been  thoroughly 
revised,  and  ihe  pmof-sheets  repeatedly  read.  Whenever  it  whs  pof«Bible,  the  tables 
have  been  chfcked  by  differencing.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  work 
shoald  be  free  from  errors,  bat  I  believe  that  but  few  will  be  detected.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think  that  a  work  soconscientioasly  executed  and  so  extengive  wlll  be  found 
of  real  valae  to  tbe  working  chemist." 

Frrnn  Pro/.  B.  SiUiman,  Yale  CoUege, 
**  I  have  examined  with  rauch  «itisfaction  the  copy  of  Sharples^s  *Chemical  Ta- 
bles/  you  were  so  gooi  as  to  8<-nd  me.  The  work  evinoes  care  and  discrimination  in 
the  seleciion  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  cover  a  mach  wider  range  of 
topics  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  manuat  with  which  I  am  familiar.  This  is 
especially  true  in  thoee  departments  of  Chemical  Physics,  in  which  guch  rapid 
progress  has  been  maiie  withio  a  few  years  past,  as  to  render  Mr.  Sharpl«-8's  book.  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  the  libnury  and  lahoratory  of  every  chemist,  whtsther  he 
be  teacher  or  pupiL" 

Prom  Prof.  S.  H.  DougUus,  University  ofMichigan, 
**  I  bave  earefully  examined  the  work,  and  am  free  to  say  that  I  consider  it  one  of 
great  value  to  the  chemical  student.  Aside  from  new  matter,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  material  uquHlly  distrlbuted  through  a  great  number  of  works,  and  fre- 
quently  difficuit  to  flnd  at  just  Ujn  time  the  student  wants,  even  if  he  bas  a  chemical 
Ubrary." 

From  Prof  O.  N.  Rood,  Columbia  CoUege^  N.  Y. 

**I  have  examined,  with  pleasure,  the  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
Chemical  and  Fhysical  Tables  which  you  hxve  lately  published. 

*'Their  use  wiil  save  the  time  and  trouble  that  are  now  expended  in  hunting  down 
the  infiirmation  contained  in  them  through  many  volumes. 

^"  They  wiil  be  found  iudispeaiable  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuitof  these  sciences.'* 

From  Prof.  G.  C.  CaidweUy  AgricuUural  CoUege,  Pa. 
**  To  the  work  itself  (Chemical  Tables,  by  S.  P.  Sharples)  I  nm  glad  to  be  able  tn 
give  my  hearty  commendation.  The  idea  was  a  capital  one  of  thus  bringing  together, 
in  a  small  hand  book,  these  tables,  which  are  of  great  value  to  th."  chemist,  and 
which  were  scattered  through  many  works,  and  not  conveniently  accessible  to  most, 
and  not  at  all  accessible  to  some.  The  work  just  meet^a  want  of  my  own.  I  shall 
.  keep  it  always  within  easy  reach  oh  my  tabli^,  and  shall  iDtroduce  its  use  in  my 
classes.  I  am  confident  that  in  whatever  way  I  may  busy  myself  with  chemistry, 
whether  as  a  student  or  a  practical  chemist  or  a  teacher  of  the  science,  I  shall  find 
the  work  in  questioa  an  exceedingly  useful  one.'^ 

FromProf.  G.  J.  Brush,  Yale  CoUege. 

"  I  have  examined  the  Chemical  Tables  wUh  considerable  care,  and  I  conslder  the 
book  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  Mr. 
Sharples  has  done  a  good  service  in  thus  bringing  together  so  much  valuable  matter. 
The  book  shows  careful  editing,  and  will  be  invaiuable  to  every  working  laboratory. 

"■  I  thauk  you  much  for  you  courtesy  in  presenting  me  with  an  early  copy  of  the 
work." 

From  Prof  M.  PerkinSy  Union  CoUege,  N.  Y. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  fbr  Mr.  Sharples^s  Chem'ical  Tables,  and  take  pleasnre 

in  saying  that  I  think  them  a  very  valuat>le  collection,  and  shall  take  great  pleasure 

in  recommending  them  to  my  own  students  working  iu  tlie  laboratury.    Nu  practical 

chemist  should  be  without  them  "  ^,^^  . 

14  *-!..     s*   ,  -^^ 
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